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BOOK    VII.     (Continued.) 

CHAPTER   VI. 

THE  CEUSADE8. 

This  vast  subject,  the  Crusades,  witli  all  its  C£ 
and  consequences,  demands  its  place  in  the  Hiatorj-  ot" 
Latin  ClirUtianity,  but  must  submit  to  be  limited  to  an 
extent  perhaps  not  quite  commensurate  to  its  impor- 
tance. 

The  sanctity  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  scene  of  the  Sav- 
iour's life  and  death,  untraceable  in  the  first  records 
of  the  religion,  had  grown  up,  as  the  faith  became  the 
mistress  of   the  whole  inward  nature  of  man,  of  the 
i    imagination  as  well  as  the  moral  sentiment,  into  almost 
W.  R  part  of  the  general,  if  undefined,  creed.     Pilgrimage 
r  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  universal  religion 
of  man.     Some  sacred  spots,  connected  either  with  the 
history  of  the  faith  or  with  some  peculiar  manifestation 
of  the  Deity,  have  ever  concentrated  the  woi-shippera 
within  their  precincts,  or  drawn  thera  together  at  peri- 
odical intervals  to  revive  their  pious  emotions,  to  par- 
take  in    the  divine   influences   still   supposed    to    be 
.  emanating  from  the  holy  ground,  or  to  approach  nearer 
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to  the  present  and  locally-indwelling  godhead.  From 
the  lowest  Fetichism  up  to  Christianity  itself  this  gen- 
eral and  unconquerable  propensity  has  either  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  religion  or  sprung  up  out  of  it.  Like 
the  other  more  sublime  and  purely  spiritual  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  the  impartial  ubiquity  of  God,  the  equable 
omnipresence  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
throughout  the  whole  universe  and  iu  the  soul  of  every 
tme  believer,  became  too  vague  and  imsubstantial,  at 
least  for  the  popular  faith.  It  might  seem  an  inevita- 
ble consequence  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Godhead  in 
human  nature,  that  man  should  lean,  as  it  were,  more 
strongly  on  this  kindred  and  comprehensible  Saviour 
than  on  the  same  Saviour  when  retired  into  his  remoter 
divinity.  Everything  which  approximated  the  human 
Saviour  to  the  heart  and  understanding  was  cherished 
with  deep  reverence.  Even  in  the  coldest  and  most  un- 
imaginative times  the  traveller  to  the  Holy  Land  seems 
to  enjoy  a  privilege  enviable  to  the  Christian,  who,  con- 
sidering its  natural  effects  on  the  religious  emotions, 
will  not  venture  to  disdain  the  blameless  at  least,  if  not 
beneficial,  excitement.  The  objective  reality  which 
arises  from  the  actual  places  where  the  Saviour  was 
l)om,  lived,  rose  from  the  grave,  ascended  into  heaven, 
works  back  upon  the  inward  or  subjective  feith  in  the 
heart  of  the  believer.  Where  the  presence,  the  being 
of  the  Redeemer,  is  more  intensely  felt,  there  it  is 
thought  to  dwell  with  greater  power. 

The  Holy  Land  was  very  early  visited  by  Christian 
pilgrims.  The  supposed  discovery  of  the  sacred  sepul- 
chre, with  all  the  miraculous  legend  of  the  Emperor's 
vision,  the  disinterment  of  the  true  cross,  the  magnifi- 
cent church  built  over  tlie  sepulchre  by  the  devout  He- 


lena  and  lier  son  Constantine,  wei-e  but  the  conaequen- 
eea  and  manifesLitiona  of  a  preesiatent  and  dominant 
enthusiasm.  This  high  example  immeasurably  strength- 
ened and  fed  the  growing  passion. 

I  It  is  remarkable,  however,  to  find  among  those  who 
yielded  in  other  respects  to  the  more  materi-  The  F^ibm 
sliztng  influences  of  the  dominant  Christianity  ugai. 
some  who  attempted  to  maintain  on  this  point  a  lofty 
dpirituahty.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Augustine,'  even  Je- 
]»)me,  remonstrated  against  the  dangerous  and  unne- 
cessary journey  to  such  remote  lands  ;  dangerous  to  the 
virtue  especially  of  the  female  ses,  unnecessary  to  him 
■who  might  worship  God  with  equal  fervor  in  every 
j^gion,  Othere  of  the  Fathers  during  the  fourth  cen- 
tury strongly  opposed  the  more  sublime  tenet  of  the 
:4ivine  omnipresence  to  the  sanctity  of  peculiar  places ; 
the  superiority  of  a  quiet  holy  life  iu  any  part  of  the 
world,  to  the  wandering  over  sea  and  land,  east  or 
west,  to  seek  more  intimate  assurance  of  the  divine 
presence- 
Jerome,  as  is  not  unusual  with  him,  is  veliement  on 
both  sides  of  the  qnestion.  While  he  himself  was  rev- 
elling, aa  it  were,  in  all  the  luxury  of  this  religious 
excitement,  and,  by  his  example,  drawing  multitudes, 
especially  the  noble  females  of  Rome,  who  followed  his 
steps  and  would  not  be  divided  from  the  object  of  their 
pious  friendship,  to  the  Holy  Land ;  at  the  same  time 
he  dissuades  his  friend  Panlinus  from  the  voyage,  d&- 
^  dares  that  heaven  is  equally  accessible  from  Britain 

'  Compare  tha  peiebraled  letter  of  Gregorr  of  Nj-Bsa.  Dominua  non 
I  dixit,  vade  in  Ocienlem,  et  qiifltra  jaBtitiam;  nnvig*  UBqne  »d  Oscidpntem, 

lindulgentiam.  — AuguBCin.Sermo.de  Martyr.  Terb.  Noli  long* 
BfllnBra  meditari:  ubi  crediH,  nbi  (ibi)  venis:  ad  «um  enim  qui  ubique  est, 

eaitur  non  nBTigando.  —  Senn.  i.  de  Tub.  Apoet.  FeCri. 


as  from  Palestine,*  and  laments  with  a  kind  of  seltish 
querulousiiess  the  crowds  whJeli  from  all  quarters  throng 
the  sacred  pkces.  His  example  was  more  powerfal 
than  his  precept. 

During  the  following  centuries  pilgrimage  become 
the  filling  passion  of  the  mure  devout.  Tlie  Uvea  of 
Saints  teem  with  accounts  of  their  pious  journeys. 
Itineraries  were  drawn  up  hy  which  pilgrims  might 
direct  their  way  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  Jeru- 
salem. It  was  a  work  of  pious  munificence  to  build 
and  endow  hospitals  along  the  roads  for  the  reception 
of  pilgrims.  These  pilgrims  were  taken  under  the 
protection  of  the  law ;  they  were  exempt  from  toll,  and 
conunended  by  kings  to  the  hospitality  of  their  sub- 
jects. Charlemagne  ordered  that  through  his  whole 
realm  they  were  to  be  supplied  at  least  with  lodging, 
fire,  and  water.*  In  some  religious  houses  the  statutes 
provided  for  their  entertainment.  In  Jerusalem  there 
were  public  caravansaries  for  their  reception.  Gregory 
the  Great  sent  money  to  Jerusalem  to  build  a.  splendid 
hospital.  The  pilgrim  set  forth  amid  the  blessings  and 
prayers  of  his  kindred  or  community,  with  the  simple 
accoutrements  wliich  announced  his  design — the  staff, 
the  wallet,  and  the  scallop-shell :  he  returned  a  priv- 
ileged, in  some  sense  a  sanctified,  being.^  Pilgrimage 
expiated  all  sin.  The  bathing  in  the  Jordan  was,  as 
it  were,  a  second  baptism,  and  washed  away  all  the 

1  Dc  Uienisol3'iais  et  de  Britanniil  squalitcr  patet  aula  C(£l(»(u.  —  EiHOt. 

*  Cilpilal.  A.n.  802.  Ut  in  omni  regno  noatro  neijnc  diven,  neque  puiper, 
pcregrinii  huspiCia  denegsre  audeal:  id  est  Bive  pcregrinU  propter  Doiua 
■mbulantlbus  per  lermm,  Eire  cnilibet  ilincninli.  Pmiiler  nnmrem  Dei  et 
pKipler  galuteni  animc  bux  teclnm  et  foeum  et  aquam  neino  illi  deneget. 

■  Cotnpue  Wilken,  Geschichle  d«r  Kreuiziigo,  I.  p.  10. 
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v'A  of  the  former  life.  The  shirt  which  he  had  worn 
I  ■when  he  entered  the  holy  city  was  carefully  laid  by  as 
hia  winding-sheet,  and  possessed,  it  was  supposed,  the 
I  power  of  transporting  him  to  heaven.  Palestine  was 
believed  to  he  a  land  not  merely  of  holy  reminiscences, 
and  hallowed  not  only  by  the  acts  of  the  Saviom-,  but 
I'  by  the  remains  aiso  of  many  saints.  Places  had  already, 
by  the  pious  invention  and  belief  of  the  monks,  been 
set  apart  for  every  scene  in  tiie  Gospels  or  in  early 
Christian  history  —  the  stable  in  Bethlehem,  the  gai-den 

»ef  Gethsemane,  the  lieight  where  the  Ascension  took 
^ace  ;  the  whole  land  was  a  land  of  miracle,  each  spot 
had  its  wonders  to  confirm  its  autlionticity.  From  an 
early  period  the  descent  of  the  fire  from  heaven  to  kin- 
dle the  lights  around  the  holy  sepulchre  had  been  plaved 
off  before  the  wondering  worshippers.  The  privilege 
of  beholding  Jerusalem  and  the  sacred  places  was  not 
the  only  advantage  of  the  pilgrim.  There  was  the 
great  emporium  of  relics ;  and  the  pilgrim  returned 
^^m  bearing  with  him  a  splinter  of  the  true  cross,  or  some 
^^k  other  memorial  of  the  Saviour,  of  the  Virgin  Mother, 
^^B  the  apostles,  or  some  earlier  saint.  The  prodigal  de- 
mand did  not  in  the  least  drain  the  inexhaustibla  sup- 
ply. These  relics  bore  a  high  price  in  the  West. 
At  a  later  period  commercial  speculation  in  less  sacred 
goods  mingled  with  the  devout  aspirations  after  the 
Holy  Land ;  and  the  silks,  jewels,  spices,  paper,  and 
other  products  of  the  East,  were  brought  home  from 

I  Palestine  by  the  pious  but  not  unworldly  merchants  of 
Venice,  Pisa,  Marseilles,  and  even  of  France  and  Ger- 
tnany. 
■    Down  to  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Chosroes  the 
penian  the  tide  of  pilgrimage  flowed  uninterrupted 
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n^ifcii^i,  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  victorj-  of  Tleraclias 
■■'*'"'■*  and  the  recover}-  of  the  trae  Crass  from  the 
band»  of  the  fire-worshipiiers  reestablished  the  {leacefiil 
commDnication ;  and  throughout  thb  whole  period  the 
pilgrims  had  onlj  to  eDcounter  the  ordinary  accidents, 
privations,   and  perils  of  a  long  jonmey. 

Nor  did  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  bv  the  Mohamme- 
dans at  first  break  off  this  connection  between  Christen- 
dom and  the  birth-  and  burial-place  of  the  Redeemer. 
To  the  Mohammedans  Jerusalem  was  no  indifferent 
possession ;  it  was  sacred,  if  in  a  less  degree  than 
Mecca.  It  had  been  visited  by  their  pro)>het ;  once, 
according  to  their  legend,  in  a  mysterious  and  soper- 
natural  manner.  The  prophet  had  wavered  between 
JerDMiIem  and  Mecca  as  the  Kebia  of  prayer  for  his 
disciples.  Tlie  great  religions  ancestor  of  the  Jews 
vfox  also  that  of  the  Arabs ;  the  holy  men  and  proph- 
ets of  Israel  were  held  in  honor  by  the  new  fiiith  ;  the 
Koran  admitted  the  supreme  sanctity,  though  not  the 
divinity,  of  Jesus.  On  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem  to 
the  Caliph  Omar,  Christianity  was  allowed  to  perform 
all  its  rites  though  sliom  of  their  pomp  and  publicity.^ 
Their  bells  might  no  longer  peal  over  the  city ;  their 
processions  were  forbidden  ;  they  were  to  allow  without 
resistance  the  conversion  of  Christians  to  Islamism  ;  to 
Iteep  themselves  distinct  by  name,  dress,  and  language ; 
to  i»uy  tribute,  and  to  acknowledge  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  Caliph.  They  were  constrained  to  behold  the 
moBigue  of  Omar  usurp  the  site  of  the  ancient  Temple 
of  Jerusalem.  Yet  pilgrimage  was  not  as  the  worship 
of  images  to  those  stem  Iconoclasts.     It  was  a  part  of 
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religion  so  common  with  their  own  belief,  tliat  tliey 
were  rather  disposed  to  respect  than  to  despise  this 
mark  of  attachment  in  the  Christians  to  their  own 
prophet.  The  pious  therefore  soon  began  to  flock  again 
in  undiminished  numbers  to  Mohammedan  as  to  Chris- 
tian Jerusalem. 

In  the  plan  of  bis  great  Christian  Empire  Cbarle- 
magne  threw  the  shadow  of  his  protection  over  the 
Christians  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world.  Not 
merely  did  he  assist  the  churches  in  Syria  with  large 
ohns,  he  entered  into  treaties  for  their  protection  with 
the  Mohammedan  rulers.  In  his  amicable  intercourse 
with  Haroun  Al-Raschid,  the  courteous  Caliph  be- 
stowed oil  him  no  gift  more  precious  than  the  keys  of 
the  holy  sepulchre.  At  the  great  miUcnnial  period, 
the  close  of  the  tenth  and  the  commencement  of  the 
eleventh  century,  the  strong  religious  movement,  which 
arose  froui  the  expectation  of  the  Lord's  coming  to  judg- 
ment, wrought  with  no  less  intensity  on  the  pilgrimages 
to  the  Holy  Land  than  on  the  other  religious  services. 
Men  crowded  to  Jerusalem,  as  to  the  scene  of  the 
Lord's  revelation  in  glory,  to  be  witnesses  of  the  great 
assize  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  They  were  eager 
not  merely  to  visit,  but,  if  their  death  anticipated  the 
last  day,  to  die  in  the  Holy  Land. 

The  wars  which  followed  the  fall  of  the  Caliphate 
towards  this  time  made  Syria  less  secure ;  more 
lan  once  it  had  been  the  field  of  battle  to  contending 
■parties  ;  and  in  the  year  1010  there  was  a  fierce  perse- 
cution of  the  Clu-istians  by  Hakim,  the  fanatic  Sultan 
of  Egj-pt.     The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul-i«™iHng 
chre,  and  other  Christian  buildings  in  Jem-  piigrU"-**". 
and  the  neighborhood,  were  razed  to  the  ground. 
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The  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  Palestine  led  to  a 
furious  pereecution  of  the  Jews  in  France,  Rumors 
spread  abroad  that  the  Jevrs  of  Orleans  had  sent  in- 
telligence to  Sultan  Hakim  of  a  meditated  invasion  of 
the  Holy  Land  by  the  Christians  i  and  this  had  stirred 
up  his  slumbering  ftnatioism.  It  was  an  awful  omen 
to  the  Jews,  probably  had  some  effect  in  producing 
those  more  terrible  calamities  which  awaited  tliem  at 
the  commencement  of  the  actual  Crusades.  Hakim, 
however,  himself  repented  or  grew  weary  of  the  perse- 
cution, or  perhaps  dreaded  the  vengeance  of  the  mari- 
time powers  of  Italy,  now  becoming  formidable  to  all 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  pilgrims  weie 
permitted  to  resume  their  interrupted  devotions  j  they 
had  no  great  peril  to  encounter  aud  no  degrading  in- 
to undergo,  except  the  payment  of  a  toll  on  the 
entrance  to  Jerusalem,  established  soon  after  this  time 
by  the  Mohammedan  rulers.  This  might  sometimes 
be  a.  grievous  affliction  to  the  poorer  pilgrims,  but  it 
gave  an  opportunity  for  the  more  wealthy  to  display 
their  pions  munificence  by  defraying  the  cost  (rf  th^ 
admission. 

Throughout  the  earlier  half  of  the  century  men  of 
all  ranks,  princes  like  Robert  of  Normandy,  lordly 
bishops  like  those  of  Germany,  headed  pilgrimages. 
Humble  monks  and  even  peasants  found  their  way  to 
the  Holy  Land,  and  returned  to  awaken  the  spirit  of 
religious  adventure  by  the  account  of  their  diJKculdea 
and  perils —  the  passionate  enthusiasm  by  the  wonders 
of  the  Holy  Land. 

Now,  however,  the  splendid,  polished,  and  more  tol- 
erant Mohammedanism  of  the  earlier  Caliphs  had  snnk 
before  the  savage  yet  no   less  warlike  Turks.      This 
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race,  of  the  Mongol  stock,  liad  embrared  all  that  was 
enterprising,  barbarous,  and  aggressive,  rejecting  all 
that  was  humane  or  tending  to  a  higher  civilization  in 
Mohammedanism.  They  were  more  fanatic  Islamites 
than  the  followers  of  the  Prophet,  than  the  Prophet 
liimself.  The  Seljukians  became  masters  of  Jerusalem, 
and  from  that  time  the  Christians  of  Palestine,  from 
tributary  subjects  became  despised  slaves  ;  the  pilgrims, 
from  respected  guests,  intruders  whose  hateful  presence 
polluted  the  atmosphere  of  pure  Islamism.  But  neither 
the  tyranny  nor  the  outrages  perpetrated  by  these  new 

[  lords  of  Jerusalem  arrested  the  unexhausted  passion 
fcr  pilgrimage,  which  became  to  some  even  a  more 
praiseworthy  and  noble  act  of  devotion  from  its  perils.' 
The  pilgrim  might  become  a  martyr.  Year  after  year 
came  back  the  few  survivors  of  a  long  train  of  pil- 
grims, no  longer  radiant  with  pious  prjde  at  the  accom- 
plishment of  tlieir  holy  purpose,  rich  in  precious  rel- 
ics or  even  the  more  costly  treasures  of  the  East ; 
but  stealing  home,  famished,  wounded,  mutilated,  with 
lamentable  tales  of  their  own  sufferings  and  of  those 
who  had  died  of  the  ill-usage  of  the  barbarous  unbe- 
lievers. 

At  length  the  afflictions  of  the  Christians  found  a 

,  voice  which  woke  indignant  Europe  —  an  apostle  who 
could  rouse  warlike  Latm  Christendom  to  encounter 
■with  equal  fanaticism  this  new  outburst  of  the  fanaticism 

I   of  Islam.     This  was  the  mission  of  the  hermit  Peter. 

1  Lxmbett  the  historian  peiformod  a  furtive  pilgrimBge.  He  was  much 
J  iUnned  lest  his  ablmt  [of  HenafeW),  without  whose  penniMion  ho  set 
I  ifMth,  should  die  without  having  fbrgiren  hioi.  He  speaks  of  having  in- 
~  extreme  peril,  and  of  having  returned  to  his  monastery,  quasi  ex 
rcdivivua.    We  should  have  been  gliui  to  have  heard  his  own  [iorila 
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Latin  Christendom  was  already  in  some  degree  pre- 
antiior  pared  for  this  great  confederacy.     A  league  of 

cruttiiti.  the  whole  Christian  world  against  the  Moham- 
medans had  expanded  before  Gerbert,  Silvester  II. 
The  CiBsar  of  the  West,  hia  master  Otho  III.,  was  to 
add  at  least  Palestine  to  the  great  Christian  realm. ^  It 
was  among  the  bold  visions  which  had  floated  before 
the  imagination  of  Gregory  VII.*  His  strong  sagac- 
ity, aided  no  doubt  by  good  intclligonco,  had  discerned 
the  revolution  in  the  spirit  of  Mohammedanism  from 
the  Turkish  superiority.  Hildebrand's  more  immediate 
object,  however,  was  not  the  re<:overy  of  the  Holy 
Land,  but  the  defence  of  the  Greek  Empire,  which 
was  now  threatened  by  the  advance  of  the  irresistible 
Seljukians  into  Asia  Minor.  The  repression  of  Mo- 
hammedanism on  all  sides,  in  Italy  especially,  where  it 
had  more  than  once  menaced  Rome  itself,  conspired 
with  the  one  pai-amuunt  object  of  Hildebrand,  the  sub- 
jugation of  Christendom  to  the  See  of  Rome,  and  the 
unity  of  the  Church  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope, 
to  whom  all  temporal  powers  were  to  own  their  subor- 
dination. The  Greek  Empire  was  to  render  its  alle- 
giance to  the  Pontiff  as  the  price  of  its  protection  from 
the  Turks ;  it  was  to  become  an  integral  and  essential 
part  of  the  spiritual  Empire.  Gregory  had  intimated 
his  design  of  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  this  Cru- 
sade, which  was  at  once  to  consolidate  and  secure  from 
foreign  and  infidel  aggression  the  ecclesiastical  mon- 
archy of  the  West.  But  the  deliverance  of  the  de- 
crepit, unrespected,  and  often  hostile  Empire  of  the 
East  would  have  awakened  no  powerful  movement  in 
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Latin  Christendom :  the  fall  of  Constantinople  would 
have  startled  too  late  the  tardy  fears  and  sympathies  of 
the  West.  The  ambassadors  of  Alexius  Comneuus  at 
Fiacenza  were  received  with  decent  respect,  but  with 
no  passionate  impulse.  The  letters  from  the  East, 
imploring  aid,  had  no  power  to  hush  and  suspend  the 
hostilities  which  distracted  the  West,  If  not  heard 
with  indifference,  they  left  but  superficial  and  evanes- 
cent impressions  on  the  minds  even  of  those  who  had 
most  reason  to  dread  the  progress  of  the  Mohammedan 
arms. 
I  For  the  conquest  of  tlie  Holy  Land  a  zealous  Pope 
I  might  alone  in  iavorahle  times  have  raised  a  great 
Christian  army ;  he  might  have  enlisted  numbers  of 
warlike  and  adventurous  nohles,  even  sovereigns,  in  the 
cause.  But  humbler  and  more  active  instruments  were 
wanting  for  a  popular  and  general  insurrection  in  favor 
of  the  oppressed  and  afflicted  pilgrims,  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Holy  Land  to  the  dominion  of  the  Cross. 
All  great  convulsions  of  society  are  from  below. 

Peter  the  Hermit  is  supposed,  but  only  supposed,  to 

have  been  of  gentle  birth.     He  was  of  igno-  j^^^  j^, 

ble  stature,  but  with  a  quick  and  flashing  eye ;  ''''™"- 

his   spare,  sharp   person  seemed  instinct  with  the  fire 

which   worked   within   his   restless  soul.     He   was  a 

Frank  (of  Amiens  in   Picardy),  and  therefore  spoke 

I  most  familiarly  the  language  of  that  people,  ever  ready 

I  for  adventurous  warfare,  especially  warfere  in  the  cause 

f  of  religion.     Peter  had   exhausted,  without  satisfying 

t  the  cravings  of  his  religions  zeal,  all  the  ordinary  ex- 

I  -dtements,  the  studies,  the  austerities  and  mortifications, 

\&6  festa  and  prayers  of  a  devout  life.     Still  yearning 

■  more  powerful  emotions,  he  had  retired  into  the 
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Bolitnde  of  the  strictest  and  severest  cloister.  There 
his  undoubting  faith  beheld  in  the  visions  of  hia  dia- 
turbed  and  in  thralled  imagination  revelations  from 
^n.  In  those  days  such  a  man  could  not  but  un- 
dertake a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holj  Land,  more  especially 
in  times  when  martyrdom  might  be  his  reward.  The 
deeper  his  feelings  at  visiting  the  holy  places,  the  more 
strong  would  be  his  sorrow  and  indignation  at  their 
desecration  by  their  rude  and  cruel  masters,  Peter 
saw  with  a  bleeding  heart  the  sufferings  and  degrada- 
tion of  his  brethren ;  liia  blood  turned  to  fire ;  the 
martial  Frank  was  not  extinct  within  him.  In  an 
interview  with  Simeon,  the  persecuted  patriarch,  be 
ventured  to  rebuke  his  despondency.  When  Simeon 
deplored  the  hopeless  weakness  of  the  Byzantine  Ent- 
pire,  the  natural  lords  and  protectors  of  the  Christians 
in  Syria,  Peter  fearlessly  promised  Iiim  the  succor  of 
Western  Christendom,  His  vow  seemed  to  obtain  the 
ratification  of  God.  Prostrate  in  the  temple  he  heard, 
as  it  were,  the  voiee  of  our  Lord  himself,  "  Rise,  Peter, 
go  forth  to  make  known  the  tribulations  of  my  people ; 
the  hour  is  come  for  the  delivery  of  my  servants,  for 
the  recovery  of  the  holy  places  I  " 

Peter  fully  believed  in  hia  own  mission,  and  was 
i.n.ioM.  therefore  believed  by  others.  He  landed  in 
Italy,  he  hastened  to  Rome.  The  Pope,  Urban,  was 
kindled  by  his  fervor,  acknowledged  him  as  a  Prophet, 
and  gave  full  sanction  to  his  announcement  of  the  im- 
mediate deliverance  of  Jerusalem. 

The  Hermit  traversed  Italy,  crossed  the  Alps,  with 
indefotigable  restlessness  went  from  province  to  prov- 
ince, from  city  to  city.  His  appearance  commanded 
attention,  his  austerity  respect,   his  language  instanta- 
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neous  and  vehement  sympathy.  He  rode  on  a  mule, 
"with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  his  head  and  feet  bare  ;  his 
dress  was  a  long  robe  girt  with  a  cord,  and  a  hermit's 
cloak  of  the  coarsest  stuff.  He  preached  in  the  pul- 
pits, in  the  roads,  in  the  market-places.  His  eloquence 
was  that  which  stirs  the  heart  of  the  people,  for  it  came 
from  his  own,  brief,  figurative,  fiill  of  bold  apostrophes ; 
it  was  mingled  with  his  own  tears,  with  his  own  groans ; 
he  beat  his  breast ;  the  contagion  spread  throughout  his 
-audience.  His  preaching  appealed  to  every  passion,  to 
Talor  and  shame,  to  indignation  and  pity,  to  the  pride 
of  the  warrior,  the  compassion  of  the  man,  the  religion 
of  the  Christian,  to  the  love  of  the  Brethren,  to  the 
hatred  of  the  Unbeliever,  aggravated  by  his  insulting 
tyranny,  to  reverence  for  the  Redeemer  and  the  Saints, 
to  the  desire  of  expiating  sin,  to  the  hope  of  eternal 
life.  Sometimea  he  found  persons  who,  like  himself, 
had  visited  the  Holy  Land  ;  he  brought  them  forth  be- 
fore the  people,  and  made  them  bear  witness  to  what 
they  had  seen  or  what  they  had  suffered.  He  appealed 
to  them  as  having  beheld  Christian  blood  poured  out 
wantonly  as  water,  the  foulest  indignities  perpetrated 
on  the  sacred  places  in  Jerusalem.  He  invoked  the 
Holy  Angels,  the  Saints  in  Heaven,  the  Mother  of 
God,  the  Lord  himself,  to  bear  witness  to  his  truth. 
He  called  on  the  holy  places  —  on  Sion,  on  Calvary, 
on  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  to  lift  up  their  voices  and  im- 
plore their  deliverance  from  sacrilegious  profanation : 
he  held  up  the  Crucifix,  as  if  Christ  himself  were  im- 
ploring their  succor. 

His  influence  was  extraordinary,  even  beyond  the  im- 

Viediate  object  of  his  mission.     Old  enemies  came  to  be 

moiled ;  the  worldliest  to  forswear  the  world ;  prel- 


atcs  to  entreat  tlie  hermit's  intercession.  Gifts  show- 
ered upon  him ;  he  gave  them  all  to  the  poor,  or  as 
dowries  for  loose  women,  whom  he  provided  with  hufr- 
bands.  His  wonders  were  repeated  from  mouth  to 
mouth ;  all  ages,  both  sexes,  crowded  to  touch  his 
garments  ;  the  very  hairs  which  dropped  from  Iiis  mule 
were  caught  and  ti-easured  as  relics. 

Western  Christendom,  particularly  France,  was  thus 
coiindirf  prepared  for  the  outburst  of  militant  religion, 
ctonnoni.  Nothiug  was  wanted  but  a  plan,  leaders,  and 
organization.  Such  was  tlie  state  of  things  when  Pope 
Urban  presented  himself  to  the  Council  of  Clermont, 
in  Auvergne. 

Where  all  the  motives  which  stir  the  mind  and  heart, 
the  most  impulsive  passion,  and  the  profonndest  policy, 
conspire  together,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  which  has 
the  dominant  influence  in  guiding  to  a  certain  course 
of  action.  Urban,  no  doubt,  with  his  strong  reli^ous- 
ness  of  character,  was  not  superior  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  times ;  to  him  the  Crusade  was  the  caiwe  of 
God.  This  is  manifest  from  the  earnest  simplicity  of 
his  memorable  speech  in  the  Council.  No  one  not 
fully  possessed  by  the  frenzy  could  have  communicated 
it.  At  the  same  time,  no  event  (to  this  his  discerning 
mind  could  not  be  blind)  could  be  more  favorable,  or 
more  opportune  for  the  advancement  of  the  great  Papal 
object  of  ambition,  the  acknowledged  supremacy  over 
Latin  Christondom  ;  or  for  the  elevation  of  Urban 
himself  over  the  rival  Pope  and  the  temporal  Sover- 
eigns his  enemies.  Placing  himself  at  the  liead  of  this 
vast  popular  movement,  he  left  his  rival  at  an  immeas- 
urable distance  below  him  in  general  reverence.  He 
rose  to  no  less  a  height  over  the  temporal  Sovereigns. 


The  author  of  the  Crusades  was  too  holy  a  pei-son,  too 
manifest  a  vicegerent  of  Christ  himself,  for  men  either 
to  question  his  title  or  circumscribe  his  authority. 
Thus  the  excommunication  of  the  King  of  France, 
like  the  earthqi^ke  during  the  victory  of  Hannibal 
at  Thrasymene,  passed  almost  without  notice. 

Never,  perhaps,  did  a  single  speech  of  man  work 
such  extraordinary  and  lasting  results  as  that  gp^j,  „, 
of  Urban  II.  at  the  Council  of  Clermont.  '^"*"  ^• 
Urban,  as  a  native  of  France,  spoke,  no  doubt,  the 
language  of  the  country ;  ^  Ilia  speech  has  survived 
only  in  the  colder  and  more  stately  ecclesiastical 
Latin  ;  and  probably  has  presei'ved  but  tew  of  those  pa- 
thetic and  harrowing  details  of  the  cruelty,  the  licen- 
.tiousness,  the  sacrilege  of  the  Turks,  which  told  most 
effectively  on  his  sliuddering  and  maddening  audience.^ 
He  dwelt  on  the  sanctity,  on  the  wonders  of  the  land 
of  promise  ;  the  land  chosen  of  God,  to  whom  all  the 
eaith  belonged  as  his  own  inheritance ;  the  land  of 
which  the  history  had  been  recorded  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament ;  of  this  land  the  foul  Infidels 
were  now  the  lords  —  of  the  Holy  City  itself,  hal- 
lowed by  the  Life  and  Death  of  the  Saviour.  Whose 
goul  melted  not  within  ;  whose  bowels  were  not  stirred 
with  shame  and  sorrow  ?  The  Holy  Temple  had  be- 
■  come  not  only  a  den  of  thieves,  but  the  dwelling-place 
of  Devils.     The  churches,  even  that  of  the  Holy  Sep- 


1  Certatim  cmrunt  Christi  pureure  sepuithmm 
Francigeniw  cunctu*  populiu,  de  quo  fuit  aitaa 
T7rbaaiiB  Fastor.  DoiiI»>. 

*  There  ore  three  copies  of  0rbao's  flpepeh,  unteu  Ihey  are,  a 
L-pobible,  different  speecties  delivered  on  different  occasions :  one  in 
T  of  Tyre,  one  in  William  of  MalmeBburv,  one  printed  from  a  Mt 
I  Vatican  in  the  Concilia. 
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ulchre  itself,  had  become  stalls  for  cattle,  and  Chris- 
tjan  men  were  massacred  and  Christian  women  rav- 
ished within  tjie  holy  precincts.  TJie  Heavenly  fire 
had  ceased  to  descend ;  the  Lord  would  not  visit 
his  defiled  sanctuary.  While  Christians  were  shed- 
ding Christian  blood,  they  were  sinfully  abandoning 
this  sacred  field  for  their  valor,  and  yielding  up  their 
brethren  in  Christ  to  the  yoke,  to  the  sword  of  the 
Unbeliever :  they  were  warring  on  each  other,  when 
they  ought  to  be  soldiers  of  Christ.  He  assm-ed  them 
tliat  the  Saviour  himself,  the  God  of  armies,  would  be 
their  leader  and  their  guide  in  battle.  There  was  no 
passion  which  he  left  unstirred,  "  The  wealth  of  your 
enemies  shall  be  yours ;  ye  shall  plunder  their  treasures. 
Ye  serve  a  commander  who  will  not  permit  his  soldiers 
to  want  bread,  or  a  just  reward  for  their  services.^  He 
offered  absolution  for  all  sins  (there  was  no  crime  — 
murder,  adultery,  robbeiy,  arson  —  which  might  not 
be  redeemed  by  this  act  of  obedience  to  God) ;  abso- 
lution without  penance  to  all  who  would  take  up  arms 
in  this  sacred  cause.  It  was  better  to  fall  in  battle 
than  not  to  march  to  the  aid  of  the  Brethren ;  lie 
promised  eternal  life  to  all  who  should  suffer  the  glo- 
rious calamity  of  death  in  the  Holy  Land,  or  even 
i  the  way  to  it.  The  Crusader  passed  at  once  into 
Paradise.  For  himself,  he  must  remain  aloof;  but, 
like  a  second  Moses,  while  they  were  slaughtering 
the  Amalekites,  he  would  he  perpetually  engaged  in 
fervent  and  prevailing  prayer  for  their  success."" 

'  Facultatss  eliam  inimicorum  nofltrorum  veslrna  srunt;  quonism  et  illd- 
m  thesauroa  exspotiabitis.  ■  ■  ■  Tali  Impenlori  militire  debelia  cui  panli 
ewe  non  potest,  cui  quae  rependal,  nulla  desinC  allpendia.      Tbis  ia  iTom 
the  Vatican  (jwech.    I  liave  taken  llie  libertyof  compiling  from  ail  three. 
*  Tbii  likewiBC  is  from  the  Vatican  Bpefch. 


The  Pontiff  could  scarcely  conclnde  his  BpecL'li ;  he 
was  interrupted  by  ill-snppressed  murmurs  of  cnuade 
grief  and  indignation.     At  its  close,  one  loud  '^''"™'°^- 
and  simultaneous  cry  broke  forth :  "  It  is  the  will  of 

»God!  it  is  the  will  of  God!"  All  ranks,  all  classes, 
were  seized  with  the  contagions  passion  ;  the  assembly 
declared  itself  the  army  of  God.  Not  content  with  his 
immediate  success,  the  Pope  enjoined  on  all  the  Bishops 
to  preach  instantly,  unremittingly,  in  every  diocese,  the 
imperative  duty  of  taking  up  arms  to  redeem  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  The  epidemic  madness  spread  with  a  ra-- 
pidity  inconceivable,  except  from  the  knowledge  how 
fully  the  mind  and  heart  of  man  were  prepared  to  imbibe 
the  infection.  France,  including  both  its  Frank  and 
Norman  population,  took  the  lead ;  Germany,  of  colder 
temperament  and  distracted  by  its  own  civil  conten- 
tions, the  Imperialist  faction  from  hatred  of  the  Pope, 
moved  more  tardily  and  reluctantly ;  in  Italy  it  was 
chiefly  the  adventurous  Normans  who  crowded  to  the 
war;  in  England  the  Normans  were  too  much  occu- 
pied in  securing  their  vast  jiossessions,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  population  too  much  depressed,  to  send  large 
numbers  of  soldiers.  All  Europe,  however,  including 
the  Northern  nations,  except  Spain,  occupied  with  her 
own  crusade  in  her  own  realm,  sent  their  contingent, 

Iffltlier  to  the  wild  multitudes  who  swarmed  forth  un- 
der Walter  the  Pennylcss,  or  the  more  regular  army 
toider  Godfrey  of  Boulogne.  The  Crusade  waa  no 
national  war  of  Italy,  France,  or  Gennany  against 
the  Egyptian  Empire  of  the  Fatimites,  or  the  Seljn- 
kian  Sultan  of  Iconium  :  it  was  a  war  of  Christendom 
tigainst  Mohammedanism.  No  government  hired  the 
Boldiors,  unless  so  far  as  the  feudal  chief  summoned  h'« 
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vassals  to  accompany  liim  ;  nor  provided  transports  and 
the  artillery  and  implements  of  war,  or  organized  a 
commissariat,  or  nominated  to  the  chief  command. 
Each  was  a  volunteer,  and  brought  his  own  horse, 
arms,  accoutrements,  provisions.  In  the  fii-st  disastrous 
expeJitiona,  under  Peter  the  Hermit  and  Walter  the 
Pennyless,  the  leaders  were  designated  Ly  popular  ao- 
clnmatioD  or  by  bold  and  confident  self-election.  The 
general  deference  and  respect  for  his  admirable  charac- 
ter and  qualifications  invested  Godfrey  of  Boulogne  in 
the  command  of  the  first  regular  army.  It  was  fortu- 
nate, perhaps,  that  none  of  the  great  Sovereigns  of 
Europe  joined  the  first  Crusade ;  the  Emperor  and  the 
King  of  France  were  under  excommunication ;  Con- 
rad, King  of  Italy,  too  necessary  to  the  Poj>e  to  be 
spared  fi^m  Italy ;  in  William  Rufus  was  wanting  the 
great  impulse,  religious  faith.  The  ill  success  of  the 
later  Crusades,  undertaken  by  Emperors  and  Kings, 
their  frequent  want  of  ability  for  supreme  command 
when  aldne,  their  jealousies  when  allied,  show  that  a 
league  of  princes  of  the  second  rank,  though  not  with- 
out their  intrigues  and  separate  interests,  was  better 
suited  for  this  kind  of  expedition. 

The  results  of  these  wars,  rather  than  the  wars 
XMoitt  of  themselves,  must  find  their  place  in  the  his- 
''™*"''  tory  of  Christianity.  Urban  11.  lived  to 
hear  hardly  more  than  the  disastere  and  miserieji  of  his 
own  work.  His  faith  had  the  severe  trial  of  receiving 
the  sad  intelligence  of  the  total  destruction  of  the 
myriads  who  marched  into  Hungary  and  perished  on 
the  way,  by  what  was  unjustly  considered  the  cmelty 
of  the  Hungarians  and  treachery  of  the  Greeks ; 
scai-celv  one  of  these   ever   reached    the  borders   of 
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the  Holy  Land.  Hia  depression  may  liave  been  al- 
layed by  the  successes  of  the  amiy  under  Godfrey 
of  Boulogne:  he  heard  of  the  capture  of  Antioch, 
but  died  before  the  tidings  of  the  &11  of  Jerasalein 
on  the  15tli  of  July,  1099,  could  reach  Rome. 

The  Crusades  —  contemplated  not  with  cold  and  in- 
afferent  philosophy,  but  with  that  lofty  spirit-  q^^^^  gf 
tuilism  of  faith  which  cannot  consent  to  limit  ''"™'*"- 
the  ubiquitous  God,  and  Saviour,  and  Holy  Spirit  to 
any  place,  or  to  any  peculiar  mountain  or  city,  and  to 
which  a  war  of  religion  is  essentially,  irreconcilably 
oppugnant  to  tlie  spirit  of  Christianity — may  seem 
the  height  of  human  folly.  The  Crusades,  if  we  could 
calculate  the  incalculable  waste  of  human  life  from  first 
to  last  (a  waste  without  achieving  any  enduring  result,) 
and  all  the  human  misery  which  is  implied  in  that  loss 
of  life,  may  seem  the  most  wonderful  frenzy  which 
ever  possessed  mankind.  But  from  a  less  ideal  point 
of  view  —  a  view  of  human  affairs  as  they  have  actu- 
ally evolved  under  tlie  laws  or  guidance  of  Divine 
Providence  —  considerations  suggest  themselves  which 
mitigate  or  altogether  avert  this  contemptuous  or  con- 
demnatory sentence.  If  Christianity,  which  was  to 
mould  and  fuse  the  barbarous  nations  into  one  great 
European  society  —  if  Latin  Christianity  and  the  po- 
litical system  of  the  West  were  to  be  one  in  limits  and 
-extent,  it  was  compelled  to  assume  this  less  spiritual, 
tnore  materialistic  form.  Reverence  for  holy  places 
—  that  intense  passion  which  first  showed  itself  in  pil- 
jgrimages,  afterwards  in  the  Cnisade— was  an  insepa- 
Ulible  part  of  what  has  been  called  mediaeval  Christi- 
.Wiity.  Nor  was  this  age  less  inevitably  an  age  of  war 
age  in  which  human  life,  even  if  it  had  not  been 
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thrown  away  on  so  vast  a  scale  on  one  object,  would 
hardly  have  escaped  other  (probably  hardly  less  exten- 
sive) destruction.  It  would  be  bold  to  say  how  much 
the  Cmsades,  at  such  a  time,  enhanced  the  mass  of 
human  suffering.  Those  who  strewed  the  plains  of 
Hungary  or  of  Asia  Minor  with  their  bones  —  who 
for  above  a  century  watered  the  soil  of  Palestine  with 
their  blood  —  would  probably  have  fallen  in  great 
numbers  hi  nearer  and  more  intestine  wars ;  wars 
waged  for  a  less  generous  and  unselfish  end.  The  Cro- 
aades  consummated,  and  the  Christian  Church  solemnly 
blessed  and  ratified,  the  unnatural  it  might  be,  but  per- 
haps necessary  and  inevitable,  union  between  Christi- 
anity and  the  Teutonic  military  spirit.  Yet  what  but 
Christian  warlike  fanaticism  could  cope  with  the  war- 
like Mohammedan  fanaticism  which  had  now  revived  by 
the  invasion  of  the  Turks,  a  race  more  rude  and  ha- 
bitually predatory  and  conquering  tlian  the  Arabs  of 
the  Prophet,  and  apparently  more  incapable  of  yielding 
to  those  genial  influences  of  civilization  which  had 
gradually  softened  down  the  Caliphs  of  Damascus, 
Bagdad,  Cairo,  and  Cordova,  to  splendid  and  peaceful 
monarchs  ?  Few  minds  were,  perhaps,  far-seeing  enough 
to  contemplate  the  Crusades,  as  tliey  have  been  viewed 
by  modem  history,  as  a  blow  struck  at  the  heart  of  the 
Mohammedan  power ;  as  a  politic  divei-sion  of  the  tide 
of  war  from  the  frontiers  of  the  European  kingdoms 
to  Asia.  Yet  neither  can  this  removal  of  the  war  to  a 
more  remote  battle-field,  nor  the  establishment  of  the 
principle  that  all  Christian  powers  were  natural  allies 
against  iMobammedan  ])owers  (though  this  principle,  at 
a  later  jieriod,  gave  way  before  European  animosities 
and  enmities),  have  been  without  important  influence 
on  the  course  of  human  affairs. 


To  this  union  of  the  military  spirit  of  Europe  ami  of 
Christianity  each   brought   its   dowry  —  theAUuoMof 
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military  spirit  its  unmitigated  terocity,  its  """•o ■putt 
wild  love  of  adventure,  its  licentiousness,  its  contempt 
for  human  life,  at  times  its  generosity,  and  here  and 
there  touches  of  that  chivalrous  respect  for  females 
whioh  hftd  belonged  to  the  Teutonic  races,  and  was 
now  mingled  np  with  the  religion.  Christianity  was 
content  to  bring  it«  devotional  without  any  of  its  hu- 
manizing influences,  its  fervent  faith,  which  was  assured 
of  its  everla-sring  reward,  its  strict  obedience  to  all  the 
outward  ceremonial  of  religion,  its  earnest  prayers,  its 
profound  humility.  But  it  left  out  all  restraining  dis- 
cipline of  the  violent  and  revengeful  passions ;  it 
checked  uot  the  fury  of  conquest ;  allayed  in  no  way 
the  miseries  of  the  strife.  The  knight,  before  the  bat> 
tie,  was  as  devout  as  the  bishop;  tlie  bishop,  in  the 
battle,  no  less  fei-ocious  than  the  knight.  No  one  de- 
nied himself  the  full  privilege  of  massacre  or  of  plun- 
der j  it  was  rather  a  duty  against  unbelievers:  the 
iemales  of  a  conquered  town  had  no  better  fete  with  a 
crusading,  than  with  a  Mohammedan  soldiery. 

The  Crusades  have  been  called,  and  justly,  tlie  he- 
roic age  of  Christianity — the  heroic  age  inn8roir«» 
tlie  ordinary,  not  the  Christian  sense,  that  of  •aity. 
the  Gtospe!  —  which  would  seek  her  own  heroes  rather 
among  the  martyrs  and  among  the  benefactors  of  man- 
kind. It  had  all  the  violence,  the  rudeness,  but  also 
the  grandeur,  the  valor,  daring,  endurance,  self-sacri- 
fice, wonderful  achievements,  the  development  of 
strength,  even  of  craft,  which  belongs  to  such  a  pe- 
riod :  the  wisdom  of  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  the  gal- 
lantry  of    TiUicred    of    Hautevific,    the    subtlety    of 
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Raimond  of  Toulouse ;  in  later  times  tlie  rivalry  of 
the  more  barkirou-s  Ricliai-d  of  England  with  the  more 
courteous  and  polished  Saladin.  But  in  no  point  are 
the  Crusades  more  analogous  to  the  heroic  ages  of  other 
times  than  in  the  elevation  of  the  heroes  of  the  war 
above  the  common  herd  of  the  soldiery.'  In  all  wars 
the  glorj'  of  the  few  ia  bought  by  the  misery  of  the 
many.  The  superior  annor  and  weapons,  the  fighting 
on  horseback,  as  well  as  the  greater  skill  in  managing 
the  weapons  and  the  horse,  no  doubt  the  calmer  couiv 
age,  maintained  the  nobles  as  a  martial  and  feudal  aris- 
tocracy, who  obtained  all  the  glory  and  the  advantages 
of  their  transient  successes.  Never,  perhaps,  were 
expeditions  ao  utterly,  hopelessly  disastrous,  so  wildly 
prodigal  of  human  life,  as  the  popular  Crusade,  which 
set  off  first  under  Peter  the  Hermit.  Of  all  this  the 
blind  enthusiasm  of  that  day  took  as  little  notice  as  in 
later  times  did  Godfrey's  Frank  knights  in  their  poetic 
admiration  of  his  exploits.  In  the  fame  of  Godfrey's 
conquest  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  establiahment  of  that 
kingdom,  no  one  under  the  rank  of  knight  acquired 
honor,  power,  emolument.     But  since,  in  the  account 

>  The  CnieadBB  ought  to  havo  been  (he  heroic  age  of  ChristiBnitj'  in 
poetry;  but  their  Homer  arose  too  late.  At  Iho  time  or  the  Cruaacles  tliere 
wu  wanting  s  common  language,  or  indeed  any  Ittnguage  already  fbrmsd 
and  approachiog  to  the  life  and  energy  of  the  Homeric  Gruek ;  at  the  aame 
lime  sufficiently  vernacular  and  popular  Dot  to  become  antiquated  in  the 
course  of  time.  Before  the  polite  and  gentle  Tusso,  ovco  the  Italian  had 
loat  the  radenesa  and  picturesque  simplicity  of  Ha  Dantceqne  fonn:  the  ra- 
tigloaa  enthiisiB.<m  bad  been  aubdued  to  a  timoroos  orthodoxy,  which  trem- 
bled before  (ho  Inquisition;  the  martial  spirit  iraa  that  of  the  earlier  ro- 
nuuKic  poems  ra(ber  than  the  Cntsader'a  iiuiatic  love  of  battle  and  hatred 
of  the  Unbelieier.  With  all  Its  exquisite  and  pathetic  paaaagea  ths 
"  Jerusalem  Ilcliyered  "  i»  no  Crusader's  epic.  Benutiful  as  a  work  of  art, 
ft  !a  still  a  work  of  art.  It  is  ?uiled  to  the  court  of  Ferrara  rather  llimi  10  (ha 
coatle-iiall  of  a  chieftain  relumed  alter  years  of  war  from  tlie  Holy  Land. 


of  the  Crusades,  even  more  than  in  other  parts  of  tlie 
Christian  annals,  the  life,  the  reality,  the  character, 
eveii  the  terror  and  beauty,  the  poetry  of  the  whole  pe- 
riod, consists  in  the  details,  it  is  only  in  the  acts  and 
words  of  individuals  that  clearly  transpire  the  work- 
ings of  the  religion  of  the  times.  The  History  of 
Christianity  must  leave  those  annals,  as  a  separate  prov- 
ince, and  content  itself  with  following  out  some  of  tliu 
more  general  results  of  those  extraordinary  and  cliarac- 
tfiris lie  events.  I  will  only  relate  two  incidents:  one 
illustrative  of  the  trightfulness  of  this  Holy  War ;  one 
of  the  profound  religion  which,  nevertheless,  lay  in  the 
hearts  of  its  leaders. 

No  barbarian,  no  inBdel,  no  Saracen,  ever  perpe- 
trated such  wanton  and  cold-blooded  atrocities  inrfitaou 
of  cruelty  as  the  wearers  of  the  Cross  of  cru—dw. 
Christ  (who,  it  is  said,  had  fiillen  on  their  knees  and 
burst  into  a  pious  hymn  at  the  first  view  of  the  Holy 
City},  on  the  capture  of  that  city.  Murder  was 
mercy,  rape  tenderness,  simple  plunder  the  mere  asser- 
tion of  the  conqueror's  right.  Children  were  seized 
by  their  legs,  some  of  them  plucked  from  their  moth- 
ers' breasts  and  dashed  against  the  walls,  or  whirled 
fi^m  the  battlements.  Others  were  obliged  to  leap 
from  the  walls ;  some  tortured,  roasted  by  slow  fires. 
They  ripped  up  prisoners  to  see  if  they  had  swallowed 
gold.  Of  70,000  Saracens  there  were  not  left  enough  to 
burj-  the  dead ;  poor  Christians  were  hired  to  perform 
^m  the  office.     Every  one  surprised   in  the   Temple  was 

^^H  slaughtered,  till  the  reck  from  the  dead  bodies  drove 
^^B  away  the  slayers.  The  Jews  were  burned  alive  in 
^^H  tlieir  synagogue.  Even  the  day  after,  all  n\\o  had 
^^H      taken  reiiise  on   the  roofs,  notwithstanding    Tancred's 
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reaistancG,  were  Ticwn  to  pieces.  Still  later  the  few 
Saracens  who  had  escaped  (not  excepting  babes  of  a 
year  old)  were  put  to  death  to  avenge  the  insults  to 
the  dead,  and  lest  they  should  swell  the  numbers  of 
the  advancing  Egyptian  army.  The  ghost  of  Bishop 
Adhemar  de  Piiy,  the  Legate,  (he  had  died  of  the 
plague  at  Antioch)  was  seen  in  his  sacerdotal  habits 
partaking  in  the  triumph,  and  it  appears,  not  arresting 
the  carnage." 

Yet  when  Godfrey  was  unanimously  saluted  as  sov- 
ereign of  the  conquered  realm,  to  the  universal  admi- 
ration, he  refiised  to  be  king:  lie  would  only  be 
administrator,  where  the  Saviour  had  been  called  a 
servant ;  he  would  wear  no  golden  crown  where  the 
Redeemer  had  worn  a  crown  of  thorns.^ 

Return  we  to  the  effects  of  the  expeditions  to  the 
Holy  Land. 

L  The  first  and  more  immediate  result  of  the  Cni- 
sades  was  directly  the  opposite  to  that  which  had  been 
tnniift-  promised,  and  no  doubt  expected,  by  the  ad- 
unEut.  visers  of  these  expeditions.  Though  not  the 
primary,  the  security  of  the  Eastern  Christian  Empire, 
and  its  consequent  closer  alliance  with  Latin  Christen- 
dom, was  at  least  a  secondary  object.  Latin  and  Greek 
Christendom  would  become,  if  not  one  Empire,  one 
indissoluble  league :  the  Greek  Church  would  become 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  St.  Peter.     But  instead  of  the 

I  Malicrea  mocrone  perfodeninl,  Infantes  adhuc  sugentES  per  planlam 
pedis  e  alnu  matris  aut  cunaliults  arreploa  muris  ve\  Mtiorum  liminibaR 
allidentea  fracli!  cervrcibuB,  nlios  armiB  true i danint.  —  Albert.  AquBns.  p. 
281.  Alii  illoium  qunB  leviUB  irat  captibuB  obtruncabantur  j  nlii  nnUm 
tagitlati  de  lairibiia  salUre  cogebautur,  alii  vera  dinlissiinc  lorli  at  igtu- 
b>u  adusli.  —  Hist.  B.  Sacri,  p.  179.  Compare  Ibe  later  iiistoriana  of  the 
CniMdeg,  Wilken.  Micbaud,  i.  Ill;  Von  ILmiuerlHutienBtaufun),  i.  218. 

*  All  the  later  authorities. 
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reconciliation  of  llie  Hyzaiitiiie  Empire  wuli  the  West, 
the  Crusade  led  to  a  mure  total  estrangement ;  instead 
of  blending  the  Chniehca  into  one,  the  hostility  became 
more  strong  and  obstinate.  The  Emperors  of  the  East 
found  their  friends  not  less  dangerous  and  destructive 
than  their  enemies  could  have  been.  Vast  hordes  of 
disorderly  and  undisciplined  fanatics  came  sn-arining 
across  the  frontiers,  trampling  down  everything  in 
their  way,  and  spreading  desolation  through  the  more 
peacefiil  and  flourishing  provinc?-*  Already  the  Hun- 
garians had  taken  up  arms  agiunst  these  unwelcome 
strangers;  and  a  Christian  power  had  been  the  first 
to  encounter  the  champions  of  the  Cross.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  Crusade,  the  Hermit  himself,  and  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  Walter,  who  went  by  the  namu  of  the  Pen- 
nyless,  were  altogether  without  authority,  and  had 
taken  no  steps  to  organize  or  to  provide  food  for  this 
immense  population  which  they  had  set  in  motion. 
This  anny  mainly  consisted  of  the  poorer  classes, 
whose  arms,  such  as  they  were,  were  their  only  pos- 
session. The  more  enthusiastic,  no  doubt,  vaguely 
trusted  to  the  protection  of  Providence ;  God  would 
not  allow  the  soldiers  of  his  blessed  Son  to  perish 
with  want.  The  more  thoughtful  calculated  on  the 
hospitality  of  their  Christian  brethren.  The  pilgrims 
of  old  had  found  hospitals  and  caravansaries  established 
for  their  reception ;  they  had  been  fed  by  the  inex- 
haustible bounty  of  the  devout.  But  it  had  occurred 
to  none  that,  however  friendly,  the  inhabitants  of 
Hungary  and  the  Provinces  of  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
through  which  they  passed,  could  not,  without  mira- 
cles, feed  the  swelling,  and  it  seemed,  never-ending 
Bwarm  of  strangers.     Hunger  led  to  plunder,  plunder 
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to  hostility,  hostility  liaiMlened  and  inflamed  to  the  moat 
bitter  mutual  antipathy,  Europe  rung  with  denuncia- 
tions of  the  in  hospitality,  the  barharity  of  these  more 
than  nnhelievers,  who  were  accused  of  secret  intelli- 
gence and  confederacy  with  the  Mohammedans  against 
the  cause  of  ChrUt.  The  subtle  policy  of  Alexius 
Cornneniis,  whose  craft  was  in  some  degree  successM 
in  the  endeavor  to  rid  his  subjects  of  this  intolerable 
burden,  was  branded  as  the  most  malignant  treachery. 
Hence  mistrust,  hatred,  contempt,  sprang  up  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Christians,  which  centuries  could 
hardly  have  eradicated,  even  if  they  had  been  centuries 
of  friendly  intercourse  rather  than  of  aggravated  wrong 
and  unmingling  hostility.  The  Greeks  despised  the 
Franks  as  mde  and  savage  robbers  ;  the  Franks  dis- 
dained the  Greeks  as  wily  and  supple  slaves. 

The  conduct  of  the  more  regular  army,  which  took 
another  and  less  destructive  course,  was  restrained  by 
some  discipline,  and  maintained  at  first  some  courtesy, 
yet  widened  rather  than  closed  this  irreparable  breach. 
The  Emperor  of  the  East  found  that  his  Western  allies 
conquered  not  for  him,  but  for  themselves.  Instead  of 
considering  Syria  and  Palestine  as  parts  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  they  created  their  own  independent  principali- 
ties, and  owned  no  sovereignty  in  him  who  claimed  to 
be  the  legitimate  lord  of  those  territories.  There  was 
a  singular  sort  of  feudal  title  made  out  to  Palestine : 
God  was  the  Sovereign  owner ;  through  the  Virgin, 
of  royal  descent  from  the  house  of  David,  it  descended 
to  our  l^ord.  At  a  later  period  the  contempt  of  the 
Franks  reached  its  height  in  their  conquest  of  Constan- 
tino|>le,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Latin  dynasty  on 
the  throne  of  the  Eastern  Eniperoi-s;  contempt  which 
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was  amply  repaid  by  the  Imtred  of  the  Greeks,  who, 
when  they  recovered  the  Eui|)ir«,  were  only  clrivon  ly 
hard  necessity  to  cultivate  any  fnendly  alliance  with 
the  West. 

This  implacable  tein[)oral  hostility  did  not  tend  to 
soften  OP  reconcile  the  religious  difference.  The  su- 
premacy of  the  Pope  became  a  sign,  a  bitter  remem- 
brancer of  their  Bubjiigation.  Even  hI  the  last  hour, 
after  the  Council  of  Florence,  the  Eastern  Church  re- 
fiised  to  surrender  its  freedom  or  to  accept  the  creed  of 
the  West. 

II.  The  Pope,  the  clergy,  the  monastic  institutions, 
derived  a  vast  accession  of  power,  influence,  1.0,^,0^ 
and  wealth  fiom  the  Crusades.  .Already  Ur-  "" '■°«- 
ban,  by  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  great  mov^ 
ment,  had  enshrined  himself  in  the  general  reverence, 
and  to  the  Pope  reverence  was  power  and  riches.'  He 
had  crushed  his  adversiiriea  in  the  popular  mind  of 
great  part  of  Christendom.  He  bequeathed  this  great 
legacy  of  preeminence  to  his  successors.  The  Pope 
was  general-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  llio  faith.  He 
assumed  from  the  commencement,  and  maintained  to 
the  end  of  the  Crusades,  an  enormous  dispensing  au- 
thority, to  which  no  one  ventured  or  was  disposed  to 
raise  any  objection ;  not  a  dispensing  authority  only 
from  the  penalties  of  sin  in  this  world  or  the  nest,  a 
mitigatioii  of  tlie  pains  of  purgatory,  or  a  remittal  of 
those  acts  of  penance  which  the  Church  commuted  at 
her  will :  the  taking  the  cross  absolved,  by  his  author- 
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ity,  from  all  tempoi-al,  civil,  and  social  obligation.  It 
BubstiCuted  a  new  and  permanent  principle  of  obedience 
for  feudal  subordination.  The  Pope  became  tlie  liege 
lord  of  mankind.  His  power  commanded,  though  un- 
happily it  could  not  enforce,  a  truce  from  all  other  wars 
throughout  Christendom,  Tlie  theory  was  the  univer- 
sal amicable  alliance  of  all  Christians  against  the  com- 
mon foe,  the  unbeliever;  war  therefore  of  Cliristian 
against  Christian  became  treason  against  the  sacred 
The  prince  who  took  the  cross  loft  his  domin- 
ions under  the  protection  of  the  Holy  See  ;  but  as 
the  more  ambitious,  rapacious,  and  irreligious  of  the 
neighboring  sovereigns  were  those  who  remained  be- 
hind, this  security  was  extremely  precarious.  But  the 
noble  became  really  exempt  from  most  feudal  claims ; 
he  could  not  be  summoned  to  the  banner  of  his  Lord ; 
even  the  bonds  of  the  villein,  the  serf,  and  the  slave 
were  broken  or  enfeebled  ;  they  were  free,  if  they 
could  extricate  themselves  from  a  power  which,  in  the 
eye  of  the  Church,  as  interfering  with  the  dischai^  of 
a  higher  duty,  was  lawless,  to  follow  the  cross.'  Even 
the  creditor  could  not  arrest  the  debtor.  The  Crusa- 
der was  the  soldier  of  the  Church,  and  this  was  his 
first  allegiance  which  released  him  from  all  other.  The 
Po])e  was  thus  invested  in  a  kind  of  supremacy  alto- 
gether new  and  unprecedented. 

But  though  the  acknowledged  head  and  leader  in 

1  Men  vere  HltowDd  In  L-ommate  base  or  even  capital  punisbDients  Ibr 
pnpetual  titila  lo  the  Holy  Land.  Jninee  dp  Titiy  ranipUias  bitterly  of 
the  degrsdalion  of  the  honnr  of  Ihe.Cmnniles,  and  other  evil  eonaequcncea 
or  tbia  dnclrine.  Yirl  uinguinum  et  filii  niortia  m  patrlA  su&  dEprebensi  in 
iniquitatlbiu  et  nuUeflciia  tale,  mntilatiotiibiig  mcmbrarum  vel  eiiipendio 
ni^udlnti,  prece  vel  prelio  plerutnque  oblincbniit.  ut  in  temm  proinis- 
aionis  eine  ipe  niTertendi,  peqwluo  condemnati  exilio,  romancrenL  Hi 
motcni  noa  penitentift  cmnpaniti,  &c.  —  Hist.  Orient,  i.  Si. 
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this  universal  league,  no  Po|m>  was  so  hiaI)  or  so  adven- 
turous as  to  coDtniit  himself  to  the  actual  koi^« 
perils  of  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.  C'"-3n. 
Some  pontiffs  professed  their  intention,  some  made  prep- 
ar&tionti  to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  crusading 
army.  But  from  prudence  or  timidity,  from  circum- 
stances or  from  design,  Christendom  was  spared  what 
might  have  been  almost  the  fatal  humiliation  of  defeat 
and  disaster,  tht;  seeming  abandonment  by  God  of  his 
vicar  upon  earth,  the  desecration,  it  might  be,  of  his 
person  by  the  hands  of  barbarous  unbelievers,  his  cap- 
tivity in  ft  foreign  land  —  fiery  trials  which  might  end 
in  glorious  martyrdom,  but  if  not  in  martyrdom,  might 
it  not  be  in  weakness  ?  dare  it  be  supposed  in  apostasy  ? 
No  devout  mind  could  contemplate  the  possibility,  under 
the  most  awful  ordeal  ever  encountered  by  flesh  and 
blood,  of  a  renegade  Pope }  still  it  might  be  well  that 
even  the  remotest  peril  of  such  an  appalling  event 
should  be  avoided.  He  was  spared,  too,  from  being  an 
eye-witness  of  the  indescribable  calamities,  the  bootless 
carnage,  the  sufferings  from  plague  and  famine,  as  well 
as  from  the  enemy,  by  which  the  Crusades  were  distin- 
guished from  almost  all  other  wars;  and  the  more 
unseemly  spectacle  of  the  crimes,  the  cruelties,  the  un- 
bridled licentiousness,  the  strife,  and  jealousies,  and 
treacheries,  which  prevailed  too  often  in  the  Christian 
camp,  and  would  hardly  have  been  overawed  by  his 
presence.  The  Pope,  however,  though  not  personally 
mingled  up  in  this  humiliating  it  might  be,  no  doubt 
almost  inevitably  disenchanting  and  too  frequently  de- 
basing intercourse  with  the  wild  soldiery,  was  present 
by  his  Legate.  Adhemar,  Bishop  of  Puy,  was  the 
representative  of  the  Pope  in  the  first  Crusade;    and 
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80,  although  the  temporal  princes  assumed  the  riglit  of 
election  to  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  yet  he  was  there 
to  assert  tlie  right  of  ecclesiastical  interference  in  the 
direction  of  a  war  waged  for  rehgions  ends  and  under 
religious  sanction. 

But  the  hold  on  the  human  mind,  which  directly  or 
indirectly  accrued  to  the  Pope  in  Europe  from  this 
right  of  levying  war  throughout  Christendom  against 
the  unbeliever,  of  summoning,  or  at  least  enlisting,  all 
mankind  under  the  banner  of  the  cross,  conld  not  but 
increase  in  its  growth  as  long  as  the  crusading  frenzy 
maintained  its  power.  The  holy  war  was  a  means 
opened  by  God  of  atonement  for  sins,  besides  sacerdo- 
tal sanctity  or  devotion  to  the  monastic  life ;  a  lower 
and  i;asier  kind  of  atonement  for  the  vulgar,  incapable 
of  that  higher  religiousness.  Who  was  beyond  or 
above  this  motive  ? '  Thus  that  wliich  was  at  first  a 
passion  became  a  duty,  and  once  recognized  as  a  duty, 
it  was  a  test  by  which  the  Pope  could  try  the  faith  or 
the  fidelity  of  his  more  contumacious  spiritual  subjects. 
To  take  the  cross  was  the  high  price  which  might  ob- 
tain absolution  for  the  most  enormous  offence ;  and 
therefore,  if  the  Pope  so  willed,  he  would  be  satisfied 
vpitb  nothing  less.  There  were  few  sovereigns  so  cau- 
tious, or  BO  superior  to  the  dominant  superstition,  as  not, 
in  some  jieriod  of  enthusiasm  or  disaster,  of  ambition  or 
affliction,  either  from  the  worldly  desire  of  propitiating 
the  feror  of  the  Pope,  or  under  the  j>angs  of  wounded 

1  Dfliu  QOHtTO  lempore  ivslia  BU]C(»  inutlliiU.  at  ordo  equestrts  et  ralgiu 
obemn*,  qui  velustn  Paganilatu  emiinpto  in  mutnaa  versabslur  nedeB, 
NVmi  itperireni  nliitU  pnnaerrnSm  genua ;  ut  Dec  rUDditlia  electa,  ut  fi«ri 
HHtlM  monaalica  convari'atlnne.  tea  religloeA  qualibet  piofteaione  s»cu1iun 
relinquere  toftereRlur;  xed  tuli  conituet&  licenliU  et  habilu  ex  luo  ipsoniu 
oAsio  Dei  aliqualeQUS  ttratiam  uoiUQqucrentur.  —  Guido  Abbas,  p.  lOTB. 


conscience,  to  entangle  thein«?lvi'§  with  ihis  iri-evocable 
TOW ;  that  vow  at  least  which  could  only  Ite  anuulltKl 
by  the  Pope,  who  was  in  general  little  disposed  to  relax 
his  hold  on  his  aelf-t'ottered  subject.  The  inexorable 
taskmaster,  to  whom  the  king  or  prince  had  sold  him- 
self in  the  hour  of  need,  either  deniande<l  the  imme- 
diate service,  or  held  the  mandate  in  terror  over  his  liead 
to  keep  him  under  subjection.  It  will  apgiear  hereafter 
how  the  most  dangerous  antagonist  of  the  papal  power, 
the  Emperor  BVederick  II.,  was  trammelled  in  this 
inextricable  bondage,  from  which  be  could  not  release 
himself  even  by  fulfilling  its  conditions. 

The  legatine  authority  of  the  Pope  expanded  to  a 
great  extent  In  consequence  of  the  Crusades.'  i.<v>ui» 
Before  this  period  an  ecclesiastic,  usually  of  ih«  popo. 
high  rank  or  tame,  had  been  occasionally  commissioned 
by  the  Pope  to  preside  in  local  councils,  to  determine 
controversies,  to  investigate  causes,  to  negotiate  with 
sovereigns.  As  acting  in  tlie  Pope's  person,  he  as- 
sumed or  exercised  the  right  of  superseding  all  ordi- 
nary jurisdiction,  that  of  the  bishops  and  even  of  tlie 
metropolitans.  The  Crusades  gave  an  opportunity  of 
sending  legates  into  every  country  in  Latin  Christen- 
dom, in  order  to  preach  and  to  rccmit  for  the  Cru- 
sades, to  urge  the  laity  who  did  not  take  up  the  cross 
in  person  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  war,  to 
authorize  or  to  exact  the  subsidies  of  the  clergy.  The 
public  mind  became  more  and  more  habituated  to  the 
presence,  as  it  were,  of  the  Pope  by  his  representative, 
to  the  superseding  of  all  authority  in  his  name.  The 
hierarchy,  in  such  a  cause,  could  not  venture  to  resist 
Ae  encroachment  on  their  jurisdiction  ;  the  exactions 

1  Compare  Heeren,  p.  H7;  rioiKk,  ii.  p.  B31. 
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from  the  clergy,  though  still  disguised  under  tho  sem- 
blanco  of  a  voluntary  contribution,  furnished  a  danger- 
ous precedent  for  demands  on  the  revenues  of  other 
churcliea  for  the  use  of  Rome.  Not  only  the  secular 
clergy  but  the  monasteries  were  bounct  to  assign  part 
of  their  revenues  for  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land  ; 
with  them,  too,  the  free-will  offering  became  a  tax,  and 
the  principle  was  thus  established  of  taxation  for  for- 
eign purposes  and  by  a  superior  authority.'  The  Pope 
became,  to  a  certain  degi-ee,  tlie  absolute  supreme  lord, 
as  &r  as  the  right  of  assessing  burdens,  at  first  for  a 
specific  object,  at  length  for  his  own  objects  (whatever 
might  appear  so  to  liia  wisdom  must  be  a  worthy 
object),  on  the  whole  ecclesiaatical  property  of  Latin 
Christendom. 

But  to  the  clergy  and  to  the  monastic  institutions 
woiithofiho  *^^  ^*^t  increase  in  their  wealth  and  territo- 
ciww.  j^g[  possessions  more  than  compensated  for  this, 
at  first,  light  taxation.  There  may  have  been  few,  but 
doubtless  there  were  some  of  all  ranks  up  to  princedoms, 
who  in  their  reckless  enthusiasm  stripped  themselves 
of  all  their  goods,  abandoned  their  lands  and  posses- 
sions, and  reserved  nothing  but  their  sword,  their  horse, 
and  a  trifling  sum  for  their  maintenance,  determined  to 
seek  either  new  possessions  or  a  glorious  and  saintly 
grave  in  the  Holy  Land.  If  they  had  no  heirs,  it  was 
a  trifling  saerifice ;  if  they  had,  it  was  a  more  praise- 
worthy and  truly  religious  sacrifice  to  make  over  their 

'  The  bishopa  id  panibus  Infldelium  had  their  origin  in  the  Crueadear  u 
the  Crusaders  conquered,  they  lounded  or  reuBlnbliBhed  tcex.  When  their 
mnqneKts  fell  back  to  (lie  Uahatnraedans  the  biHhopg  were  nbliged  to  flyt 
many  took  refii^  la  Rome-  These  boin^;  already  inveated  in  eiHucopal 
piircr,  <hry  went  uften  employed  hb  vicars-geueral  in  differeot  countrieB,  n 
new  offiiT  of  greut  importance  lo  the  Papul  power. 
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estates  to  the  Chiin-h  ;  tliis  coiii«uii> mated  the  merit  of 
Uim  who  bad  sunk  every  duly  and  eveiy  lie  in  the 
cliantciei'  of  cbampiun  uf  tliu  vrosa.  But  all  were  sud- 
denly called  upon  for  a  large  expenditure,  to  meet 
which  tliej  had  made  no  provision.  Tlio  private  ad- 
venturer had  to  purchase  \m  arms,  hia  Milan  or  Da- 
mascus steel,  his  means  of  transport  and  provision ;  the 
nobles  and  the  princes,  in  proportion  to  their  rank  and 
territory,  to  raise,  arm,  and  maintain  their  vassnU. 
Multitudes  were  thus  compelle<l  to  pledge  or  to  aUenat: 
tlieir  property.  The  Jews  were  always  at  hand  to  re- 
c^ve  in  pawn  or  to  purchase  their  personal  possessions. 
Bat  the  Jews  in  most  partA  of  Europe  bad  no  concern 
in  the  cultI\'ation  of  the  soil,  in  some  could  not  be 
landed  proprietors.  Here  and  there  prudent  nobles,  nr 
even  kings,  might  watch  this  &vorable  opening,  when 
estates  were  thrown  so  prodigally  and  abundantly  on 
tlus  market.  So  William  Rufus  bought  his  elder  broth- 
er's dukedom  of  Normandy. 

But  there  was  one  wealthy  body  alone  which  was 
not  deeply  embarked  in  these  costly  undertakings  — 
the  Church.  The  bishops  who  took  up  the  cross  might 
possibly  burrlen,  they  could  not  alienate,  their  estates. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  clergy  and  the  monasteries 
■  were  everywhere  on  the  spot  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
embari-assuients  and  difficulties  of  their  neighbors,  It 
was  their  bouuden  duty  to  increase  to  the  utmost  that 
which  was  called  the  property  of  God  ;  rapacity  had 
long  been  a  virtue,  it  was  thought  to  have  lost  all  its 
selfishness  when  exercised  in  behalf  of  the  Church. 
Godfrey  of  Boulogne  alienated  [lart  of  his  estates  to 
the  Bishop  of  Verdun  ;  ho  pledged  another  part  to  the 
Bishop  of  Liege.     Foi'  at  least  two  centuries  this  traf- 
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fic  went  silently  on,  the  Church  always  receiving,  rarely 
alienating ;  and  this  added  to  tlie  ordiiiaiy  oiFeriiigs  of 
devotion,  the  hequeats  of  deathbed  remorse,  the  exac- 
tions for  hard-wrung  ahsohition,  the  prodigal  bribes  of 
superstitious  terror,  the  alms  of  pure  and  self<lenying 
charity.^  Whoever  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
Crusades  sought  to  whom  he  might  intrust  his  lands 
as  guardian,  or  in  perpetuity  if  he  should  find  his  grave 
or  richer  possessions  in  the  Holy  Land,  turned  to  the 
Church,  by  whose  prayers  he  might  win  success,  by 
whose  masses  the  sm  which  iluiig  to  the  soul  even  of 
the  soldier  of  the  cross  might  be  purged  away.  If  he 
returned,  he  returned  often  a  disappointed  and  melan- 
choly man,  took  refuge  from  his  despondent  religious 
feelings  in  the  cloister,  and  made  o\tr  his  remaining 
rights  to  his  brethien  If  he  returned  no  more,  the 
Church  was  in  possession  The  churchman  who  went 
to  the  Holy  Land  did  not  hold  in  himself  the  perpetual 
succession  to  the  lands  of  his  see  or  of  his  monasteiy; 
it  was  in  the  Church  or  in  the  fraternity.^  Thus  in 
every  way  the  all-absorbing  Church  was  still  gathering 
in  wealth,  encircling  new  lauds  within  her  hallowed 
pale,  the  one  steady  merchant  who  in  this  vast  traffic 
and  sale  of  pei-sonal  and  of  landed  property  never  made 
a  losing  venture,  but  went  on  accumulating  and  still 
accumulating,  and  for  the  most  part  withdrawing  the 

>  On  sate  nr  allfnalion  of  lands,  see  BoberUon,  loCroduction  Co  Charlu 
irt,  note  80. 
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*  Heercu.  Wcrke,  p.  US.  RBppelon 
touB  lea  biens  dw  Croisfs.  Au  inilien  de  l«nt  iIe  vendeara  emprassia,  II  t* 
pri^unlait  pen  d'acctn^reurs,  Bam  qnc  len  EgliBCS  et  Its  Coniniiinitut^a  re- 
ligieDBes,  qui  n'abandannaient  pas  leur  patrie,  et  qui  paavnient  placer  clc« 
wimnie*  conaid^rabks.  They  stained  lie  direct  domain  cfT  many  fiefs,  hy 
iailuro  of  hein  lo  Iliose  wlio  p«risheij  in  ttc  Holy  Land.  — ChoisQiil  (rAiiis- 
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l&rgest  portion  of  the  land  in  every  kingdom  into  ai 
separate  estate,  which  claimed  exemjition  from  all  bar- 
dens  of  the  realm,  until  the  realm  waa  comjielled  into 
measures,  violent  often  and  iniquitous  in  thisir  mode, 
but  still  inevitable.  The  Church  which  had  thus 
peaceably  despoiled  the  world  was  in  her  turn  unscru- 
pulously despoiled. 

III.  The  Crusades  established  in  the  Christi.m  mind 
the  justice  and  the  piety  of  religious  wars.  nniiHuor 
The  history  of  Christianity  for  five  centuries  "". 
is  a  perpetual  Crusade ;  in  this  spirit  and  on  these 
principles  every  war  against  unbelievers,  either  in  the 
general  doctrines  of  Christianity  or  in  the  dominant 
forms,  was  declared,  waged,  maintained.  The  cross 
was  almost  invariably  the  banner,  the  outward  syra- 
bol ;  tlie  object  was  the  protection  or  the  enlargement 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  Church.  The  first  Crusades 
might  be  in  some  degree  vindicated  as  defensive.  In 
the  long  and  implacable  contest  the  Mohammedan  had 
no  doubt  been  the  aggressor ;  Islam  first  declared  gen- 
eral and  irreconcilable  war  against  all  hostile  forms 
of  belief;  the  propagation  of  faith  in  the  KorSn  was 
the  avowed  aim  of  its  conquests.  The  extent  and  ra- 
pidity of  tliose  conquests  enforced  toleration ;  conversion 
could  not  keep  pace  with  subjugation ;  hut  the  uncon- 
verted, the  Jewish,  or  the  Clu-istian  sank  to  an  inferior, 
degraded,  and  tributary  population.  Nor  was  the  spirit 
of  conquest  and  invasion  either  satiated  by  success  or 
broken  by  discomfiture.  Neither  the  secure  possession  of 
their  vast  Asiatic  dominions  of  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Spain, 
nor  their  great  defeat  by  Charles  Martel,  quelled  their 
aggressive  ambition.  They  were  constantly  renewing 
hostilities  in  every  accessible  part  of  the  East  and 
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threatening  or  still  further  driving  in  the  frontier  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  covering  the  Mediterranean  with 
their  fleets,  subduing  Sicily,  and  making  dangerous 
inroads  and  settlements  in  Italy,  New  nations  or 
tribes  from  the  remoter  East,  with  all  the  warlike 
propensities  of  the  Arabs,  but  with  the  fresh  and  im- 
petuous valor  of  young  proselytes  to  the  Kor^,  were 
constantly  pouring  forth  from  the  steppes  of  Tartary, 
the  mountain  glens  of  the  Caucasus  or  the  Himalaya, 
and  infusing  new  life  into  Mohammedanism.  The 
Turks  had  fully  embraced  its  doctrines  of  war  to  all 
of  hostile  faith  in  their  fiercest  intolerance;  they  might 
seem  imperiously  to  demand  a  general  confederacy 
of  Christendom  against  their  declared  enemy.  Even 
the  oppressions  of  their  Christian  brethren,  oppressions 
avowedly  made  more  cruel  on  account  of  their  religion, 
within  the  dominions  of  the  Mohammedans,  might  per- 
haps justify  an  armed  interference.  The  indignities 
and  persecutions  to  which  the  pilgrims,  who  had  been 
respected  up  to  this  period,  were  exposed,  the  wanton 
and  insulting  desecration  of  the  holy  places,  were  a 
kind  of  declaration  of  war  against  everything  Chris- 
tian. 

But  it  is  more  easy  in  theory  than  in  fact  to  draw 
the  line  between  wars  for  the  defence  and  for  the  prop- 
agation of  the  faith.  Keligious  war  is  too  impetuous 
and  eager  not  to  become  a  fanaticism.  From  this 
period  it  was  an  inveterate,  almost  uncontested  tenet, 
that  wars  for  religion  were  not  merely  justifiable,  but 
holy  and  Christian,  and  if  holy  and  Christian,  glori- 
ous above  all  other  wars.  The  unbeliever  was  the 
natural  enemy  of  Christ  and  of  his  Church  ;  if  not 
to  be  converted  to  be  punished  for  the  crime  of  un- 
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belief,  to  be  mtissacretl,  exterminated  by  the  righteous 
sword, 

Charlemagne  indeed  had  already  carried  simuluno- 
ously  conquest  and  conversion  into  the  forests  of  Ger^ 
many  ;  but  the  wars  against  the  Saxons  still  pretended 
to  be  defensive,  to  be  the  repulse  of  invasions  on  their 
part  of  the  territories  of  the  Empire,  and  the  wanton 
destruction  of  churclies  within  tlie  Christian  frontier. 
Baptism  was  among  the  terms  of  capitulation  offered 
to  conquered  tribes,  and  accepted  as  the  only  secure 
guaranty  for  tlieir  future  observance  of  peace. 

But  tho  actual  crusades  against  Mohammedanism 
Lad  not  begun  before  they  were  diverted  from  their 
declared  object  —  before  they  threw  off  all  crumn. 
pretence  to  be  considered  defensive  wars,  "w™'"- 
The  people  had  no  sooner  arms  in  their'""-'"" 
hands  than  tliey  turned  them  against  the  first  ene- 
mies, according  to  the  new  code  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Church,  the  unfortunate  Jews.  The  friglitful  mas- 
sacre of  this  race  in  all  the  flourishing  cities  in  Ger- 
many and  along  the  Rhine  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross 
seemed  no  less  justifiable  and  meritorious  than  the  snh- 
jugation  of  the  more  remote  enemies  of  the  Gospel. 
Why  this  fine  discrimination  between  one  class  of  un- 
believers and  another?  Shall  zeal  presume  to  draw 
distinctions  between  the  wicked  foes  of  the  Church? 
Even  in  tlie  later  Crusades  it  was  an  act  of  heroic 
Christian  coui'age  :  no  one  but  a  St.  Bernard  would 
have  dared,  or  dared  with  success,  to  distinguish  with 
nice  justice  between  the  acti\-o  and  passive  adver- 
saries of  the  faith,  the  armed  Saracen  and  the  de- 
fenceless Jew.  Long-suppressed  hatred,  jealousy  of 
their  wealth,  revenge  for  their  oxtorlions,  which  prob- 
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ably,  when  almost  every  one  was  at  their  mercy,  were 
intolerable  enough  (the  Jew  perhaps  might,  on  his 
isider  the  invasion  of  the  Holy  Land  an  naur- 
pation  of  his  inalienable  territoiy  by  the  Christian, 
and  might  impose  harder  terms  for  his  assistance  in 
the  purchase  of  arms  and  other  provisions  for  that 
end) ;  many  old  and  many  recent  feelings  of  antip- 
athy might  still  further  designate  the  Jew  as  the 
enemy  of  the  Christian  cause  ;  but  it  was  as  the  Un- 
believer, not  the  wealthy  extortioner,  that  he  was 
smitten  with  the  sword.  The  Crusaders  would  not 
go  in  search  of  foreign  foes  of  the  Gospel,  and  leave 
in  their  homes  men  equally  hatefiil,  equally  obstinate, 
equally  designated  for  perdition  iu  this  world  and  in 
the  next. 

That  which  was  lawful,  just,  and  meritorious  against 

the  Jew  and  Mohammedan  was  so  against  the  idolater. 

Out  of   Orders  of  Christian  Knights  for  the  defence 

of  the  Christian  conquests  in  Palestine  arose  Orders  of 

^^         armed  Apostles,  for  the  conversion  of  the  Heathen  in 

^K        the  North  of  Germany,     The  Teutonic  Knights  were 

^1        the  brethren  in  arms  of  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers 

^1         of  the  Holy  Land. 

^H  The  heretic  was  no  less  odions,  and  therefore  no  less 

^H  CmudM  dangerous  an  enemy  to  the  faith  :  he  was  a 
^H  b<in(iM.  renegade  to  the  true  creed  of  the  Gospel,  a 
^H  revolted  subject  of  the  Church.  Popular  opinion,  as 
^H  well  as  the  decrees  of  the  Pope,  hallowed  the  exter- 
^H  minating  wars  against  the  Alblgcnses  and  other  schis- 
^H  matics  of  the  South  of  France,  as  undertaken  for  the 
^H  cause  of  God.  They  were  openly  designated  as  Cru- 
^B  sades,  Simon  de  Montfort  was  as  nmcli  the  champion 
^H        of  the  true  faith  as  Godfrey  of   Boulogne.     The  In- 
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qaisition  itself  was  a.  Crusade  in  a  more  peaceful  and 
judicial  form ;  it  rested  on  the  same  principles,  and 
executed  against  individuals  that  punishmt-nl  which  tlie 
Crusades  accomplished  by  the  open  and  indiscriminate 
carnage  of  war.  Crusades  were  even  preached  and 
proclaimed  against  persona  not  charged  with  A(i>iii>i  th* 
heresy.  The  Popes  scnipled  not  to  unfold  miw. 
the  banner  of  the  Cross  against  any  of  their  distibe- 
dient  sons.  The  expedition  against  John  of  England 
by  Philip  of  France,  to  reduce  the  refractory  King  to 
his  obedience  under  his  Papal  liege  lord,  was  culled  a 
Crusade.  Philip  of  France  was  summoned  to  take 
arms  as  a  true  vassal  of  the  Church  against  a  rival 
Sovereign.  At  length  every  enemy  of  the  political 
power  of  the  Pope  in  Italy  became  as  a  heretic  or  an 
unbeliever.  Crusades  will  hereafter  be  levied  against 
those  who  dared  impiously  to  attempt  to  set  Iraunds  to 
the  temporal  aggrandizement  of  the  Roman  See,  or  to 
the  personal  or  nepotic  ambition  of  the  nding  Pontiff, 

A  new  world  of  heathens  was  opened  before  this 
I  great  dominant  principle  was  eil^ced  or  weak-  AiHiri«. 
ened,  at  least  in  the  Spanish  mind.  Spain  had  owed 
almost  her  national  existence,  her  supremacy  withui 
her  own  peninsula  to  crusades  of  centuries  with  the 
Mohammedans.  The  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortes 
was  a  crusade  ;  the  rapacity,  and  avarice,  and  passion 
for  adventure  in  his  followers,  disguised  itself,  even  to 
them,  as  a  pious  act  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

Philip  II.  justified  his  exterminating   wars  in   the 
Low   Countries   and   his    hostilities    against  Pbuip  ii. 
England  on  the  same  principle  as  his  ancestor  Feixli- 
nand  the  Catholic  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from 
Spain.     That  expulsion  of  the  Moors  was  almost  the 
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last  impulse  of  the  irreconcilable  hostility  which  had 
been  kindled  in  the  heart  of  Christendom  by  the 
speech  of  Pope  Urban  at  Clermont.  The  wars  of  the 
Low  CouDtriea  were  crusades,  and  finally  the  Spanish 
Armada  —  the  last  crusade  —  was  swallowed  up,  we 
trust  bat  we  dare  not  vaticinate,  with  the  crusading 
spirit,  forever  in  the  Ocean. 

IV.  A  fourth  result  of  the  Cmsades,  if  in  its  origin 
ohiniij.  less  completely  so  and  more  transitory  and 
unreal  yet  in  its  remote  influence  felt  and  actually  liv- 
ing in  the  social  manners  of  our  own  time,  was  Chiv- 
alry ;  or  at  least  the  reli^ous  tone  which  Chivalry 
assumed  in  all  its  acts,  language,  and  ceremonial.  The 
Crusades  swept  away,  as  it  were,  the  last  impediment 
to  the  wedlock  of  religion  with  the  warlike  propensities 
of  the  age.  All  the  noble  sentiments,  which  blended 
together  are  chivalry  —  the  higli  sense  of  honor,  the 
disdain  or  passion  for  danger,  the  love  of  adventure, 
compassion  for  the  weak  or  the  oppressed,  generosity, 
self-sacrifice,  self-devotion  for  others — found  in  the 
Crusades  their  animating  principle,  perpetual  occasion 
for  their  amplest  exercise,  their  perfection  and  consum- 
mation. How  could  the  noble  Chi-istian  knight  endure 
the  insults  to  his  Saviour  and  to  his  God,  the  galling 
shame  that  the  place  of  his  Redeemer's  birth  and 
death  should  be  trampled  by  the  scoffer,  the  denier  of 
his  Divinity  ?  Where  were  adventures  to  be  sought 
80  stirring  as  in  the  distant,  gorgeous,  mysterious  East, 
the  land  of  fabled  wealth,  the  birthplace  of  wisdom, 
of  all  the  religions  of  the  world  ;  a  land  only  to  be 
approached  by  that  which  was  then  thought  a  remote 
and  perilous  voyage  along  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  or 
by   land   through    kingdoms    inhabited   by   unknown 


DHtions  and  people  of  atrange  langnages  ;  through  Con- 
BtantiDopIe,  the  traditions  of  whose  wealth  and  mag- 
nificence prevailed  throughout  the  West?  For  whom 
was  the  lofty  mind  to  feel  compassion,  if  not  fur  the 
down-trodden  victim  of  Pagan  mockery  and  oppression, 
his  brother- worshipper  of  the  Cross,  who  for  that  wor- 
ship was  suffering  cruel  persecution  ?  To  what  uses 
conld  wealth  be  so  fitly  or  lavishly  devoted  as  to  the 
reacue  of  Christ's  Sopnlchre  from'  the  Infidel?  To 
what  more  splendid  martyrdom  could  the  valiant  man 
aspire  than  to  death  in  the  fields  which  Chrlat  had 
watered  with  his  own  blood  1  What  sacrifice  could  be 
too  great  ?  Not  even  the  absolute  abnegation  of  home, 
kindred,  the  proud  castle,  the  host  of  retainers,  the 
snmptaoas  fare,  for  the  tent  on  the  desert,  the  scanty 
subsistence  it  might  be  (though  this  they  would  disdain 
to  contemplate),  the  dungeon,  tlie  bondage  in  remote 
Syria,  Lastly,  and  above  all,  where  would  he  found 
braver  or  more  worthy  antagonists  than  among  the 
Knights  of  the  Crescent;  the  invaders,  too  often  it 
could  not  be  denied,  the  conquerors  of  the  Christian 
world  ?  Hence  it  was  that  France  and  Spain  were 
preeminently  the  crusading  kingdoms  of  Europe,  and, 
as  it  were,  the  birthplace  of  chivalry :  Spain  as  waging 
her  nnintermitting  crusade  against  the  Saracens  of 
Granada  and  Cordova,  France  as  furnishing  by  far  the 
most  numerous,  and  it  may  be  said,  with  the  Normans, 
the  most  distinguished  leaders  of  the  Crusades,  from 
Godfrey  of  Boulogne  down  to  Saint  Louis ;  so  that  the 
name  of  Frank  and  of  Christian  became  almost  equiv- 
alent in  the  East. 

This  singular  union,  this  absolute  fusion  of  the  re- 
ligion of  peace  with  barbarous  warfare ;  this  elevatii'- 
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of  the  Christian  knighthood,  as  it  were,  into  a  secon- 
dary hierarchy  (even  before  the  establisliment  of  the 
military  orders),  had  already  in  some  degree  begun 
before  the  Crusades.  The  ceremonial  of  investing  the 
yonng  noble  warrior  in  his  arms  may  be  traced  battle  to 
the  German  forests.  The  Church,  which  interfered  in 
every  human  act,  would  hardly  stand  aloof  from  this 
important  rite.  She  might  well  delude  lierself  with 
the  fond  trust  that  she  was  not  transgressing  her  proper 
bounds.  The  Church  might  seem  to  enter  into  this 
closer  if  incongruous  alliance  with  the  deliberate  de- 
sign of  enslaving  war  to  her  own  beneficent  purposes. 
She  had  sometimes  gone  further ;  proclaimed  a  Truce 
of  God ;  and  war,  at  least  private  war,  had  ceased  at 
her  bidding.'  The  clerk,  the  pilgrim,  the  merchant, 
husbandman,  pursued  his  work  without  fear ;  women 
were  all  secure ;  all  ecclesiastical  property,  all  mills, 
were  under  special  protection. 

But  in  such  an  age  it  could  bnt  be  a  truce,  a  brief, 
temporary,  uncertain  truce.  By  hallowing  war,  the 
Church  might  seem  to  divert  it  from  its  wanton  and 
iniquitous  destructivcness  to  better  purposes,  unattain- 
able by  her  own  gentle  and  persuasive  influences ;  to 
confine  it  to  objects  of  justice,  even  of  righteousness  ; 
at  all  events,  to  soften  and  humanize  the  usages  of  war, 
which  she  saw  to  be  inevitable.     If,  then,  before  the 


It  The  whole  qnaation  of  (lis  Treuga  Dei  L«  exhausted  in  Iha  wort  nf 
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Crusadea,  the  Chutx;h  had  tha'^  aspired  to  lay  her  a[)«Il 
upon  war ;  to  enlist  it,  if  not  in  the  actual  service  of 
religion,  in  that  of  humanity,  defence  of  the  oppressed, 
tlie  widow,  the  orphan,  the  persecuted  or  npoliated 
peasantry,  how  much  more  so  wlien  war  itself  had  be- 
come religious  1  The  initiation,  the  solemn  dedication 
to  arms,  now  the  hereditary  right,  almost  the  indispen- 
sable duty,  of  all  high-born  men,  of  princes  or  nobles 
(except  where  they  had  a  special  vocation  to  the 
Church  or  the  cloister),  became  more  and  more  formal- 
ly and  distinctly  a  reli^ous  ceremony.  The  noviciate 
of  the  knight  was  borrowed  with  strange  but  unpcr- 
ceived  incongrmty,  from  that  of  the  monk  or  priest. 
Both  were  soldiers  of  Christ  under  a  different  form, 
and  in  a  different  sense.  It  was  a  proud  day  in  the 
Castle  (as  it  was  in  the  cloister  when  some  distinguished 
votary  took  the  cowl)  when  the  young  heir  assumed 
his  arms.  The  vassals  of  all  orders  met  around  their 
liege  lord ;  they  paid,  perhaps,  on  this  joyous  occasion 
alone,  their  willing  and  ungrudged  fees ;  they  enjoyed 
the  splendor  of  the  spectacle ;  feasted,  if  at  lower  ta- 
bles, in  the  same  hall ;  witnessed  the  jousts  or  military 
exercises,  the  gayer  sports,  the  tricks  of  the  jongleurs, 
and  heard  the  romances  of  the  Tronveurs.  But  the 
clergy  were  not  absent ;  tlie  early  and  more  impressive 
solemnity  was  theira.  The  novice,  after  bathing,  bound 
himself  by  a  vow  of  i-hastity  (not  always  too  rigidly 
observed),  to  shed  his  blood  for  the  faith,  to  have  the 
thought  of  death  ever  present  to  his  mind.  He  fasted 
till  the  evening,  passed  the  night  in  prayer  in  the 
church  or  the  castle  chapel.  At  the  dawn  of  mom  he 
confessed;  as  the  evening  before  he  had  purified  his 
body  by  the  bath,  so  now  his  soitl   by  the  absolution ; 
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he  heard  inasa,  he  partook  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  He 
knelt  hefore  his  godfather  in  this  war-baptiam.  He 
waa  publicly  sworn  to  maintain  the  right,  to  be  loyal  to 
all  true  knighthood,  to  protect  the  poor  from  oppres- 
sion. He  must  forswear  all  treason,  all  injustice. 
Where  woman  needed  his  aid,  he  most  he  ever  prompt 
and  valiant ;  to  protect  her  virtue  was  the  first  duty 
and  privilege  of  a  true  knight.  He  must  fast  every 
Friday,  give  alms  according  to  his  means,  keep  faith 
with  all  the  world,  especially  his  brethren  in  arms, 
succor,  love,  honor,  all  loyal  knights.  When  he  had 
taken  his  oath,  knights  and  ladies  arrayed  him  in  his 
armor :  each  piece  had  its  symbolic  meaning,  its  moral 
lesson.  His  godfather  then  struck  him  with  a  gentle 
blow,  and  laid  his  sword  three  times  on  his  neck  — 
"  In  the  name  of  God,  St.  Michael  (or  St.  George,  or 
some  other  tutelar  Saint),  and  (ever)  of  our  Lady,  we 
dub  thee  knight."  The  church  bells  pealed  out;  the 
church  rang  with  acclamations ;  the  knight  mounted 
his  horse,  and  rode  round  the  lists,  or  over  the  green 
meadows,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  rejoicing  multitude. 

But  what  young  knight,  thus  dedicated,  could  doubt 
that  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land  was  among  his 
primary  duties,  his  noblest  privileges  ?  Every  knight 
was  a  soldier  of  the  Cross ;  every  soldier  of  the  Cross 
almost  enlisted  for  this  great  object.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  nor  of  the  ene- 
mies whom  it  was  his  duty  to  attack  and  to  slaughter 
without  remorse.  The  infidel,  as  much  as  the  giant 
or  dragon  of  romance,  was  the  natural  foe  of  the  Chris- 
tian, Every  oppressed  Christian  (and  every  Christian 
in  the  Holy  Land  was  oppressed)  was  the  object  of 
his  sworn  protection.    Slaving  Saracens  took  rank  with 
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fastings,  penitential  discipline,  visits  to  shrint'S,  cvon 
almsgiTings,  as  meritorious  of  the  Divine  mercy.  So 
by  the  Crusades  chivalry  became  more  religious,  re- 
ligion more  chivalrous ;  for  it  was  now  no  unasual,  no 
startling  sight,  as  the  knight  had  become  In  one  sense 
part  of  the  liierarchy,  to  behold  bishops,  priests,  serv- 
ing, fighting  as  knights.  In  a  holy  war  the  bishop  and 
the  abbot  stood  side  by  side  with  the  prince  or  the  no- 
ble ;  struck  as  lusty  blows ;  if  they  conquered,  dis- 
dained not  the  fame  ;  if  they  fell,  supposed  that  they 
had  as  good  a  right  to  the  honor  of  martyrdom. 

Even  the  most  incongruous  and  discordant  part  of 
chivalry,  the  devotion  to  the  female  sex,  took  a  relig- 
ious tone.  There  was  one  Lady  of  whom,  high  above 
all  and  beyond  all,  every  knight  was  the  special  ser- 
vant. It  has  been  remarked  that  in  the  French  lan- 
guage the  Saviour  and  his  Virgin  Mother  are  worshipped 
Tinder  feudal  titles  (Notre  Seigneur,  Notre  Dame). 
If  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin,  the  culminating  point 
of  chivalrous  devotion  to  the  female  sex,  is  at  times 
leavened  with  phrases  too  nearly  allied  witli  human 
passion,  the  general  tone  to  the  earthly  mistress  Is  puri- 
fied in  word,  if  not  always  in  thought,  by  the  rever- 
ence which  belongs  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  This 
was  the  poetry  of  chivalry  —  the  religious  poetry ;  and 
in  an  imaginative  age  the  poetry,  if  fer,  very  far  above 
the  actual  life,  cannot  be  absolutely  without  Influence 
on  that  life.  If  this  ideal  love,  in  general,  existed  only 
^^_  in  the  outward  phrase,  in  the  ceremonial  address,  In  the 
^^H  sonnet,  or  in  the  song;  if,  in  fact,  the  Christianized 
^^H  Platonic  love  of  chivalry  in  real  life  too  often  degener- 
^^V  ated  into  gross  licentiousness ;  If  the  sanctity  of  mar- 
^^T      riage,  which   permitted  without  scruple,  the  homage. 
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the  adoration  of  the  true  knight  in  consideration  of  his 
valor  and  fidelity,  was  not  only  perpetually  endangered, 
but  habitually  violated,  and  the  violation  became  the 
subject  of  sympathy  rather  than  of  reprobation  ;  yet, 
on  the  whole,  the  elevation,  even  the  inharmonious  re- 
ligiousness of  cliivalry,  must  have  wrought  for  the  bene- 
fit of  mankind.  War  itself  became,  if  not  leas  san- 
guinaiy,  conducted  with  more  mutual  respect,  with 
some  restraint.  Christian  chivalry,  in  Spain  and  in  the 
Holy  Land,  encountered  Asiatic  Mohammedan  chiv- 
alry. For  in  the  Arab,  in  most  of  the  Oriental  races, 
there  was  a  native  chivalry,  as  among  the  Teutonic  or 
European  Christians,  If  Achilles,  as  has  been  finely 
said,  is  a  model  of  knighthood,  so  is  the  Arabian  Antar. 
But  both  Achilles  and  Antar  may  meet  in  Richard 
Cffiur  de  Lion  ;  though  Saladin,  perhaps  (and  Saladin 
described  by  Christian  as  well  as  Mohammedan  writ- 
ers), may  transcend  all  three,'  Hence  sprang  courtesy, 
at  least  an  initiatory  humanity  in  war ;  hence  that  which 
proclaimed  itself,  which  might  have  been  expected  to 
continue,  the  most  bloody,  remorseless,  internecine 
strife,  gradually  became  subject  to  the  ordinary  laws 
of  war,  in  some  respects  to  a  restraint  above  the  pre- 
vailing laws  of  war.  Thus  the  most  intolerant  strife 
worked  itself  into  something  bordering  on  toleration. 
There  was  a  contest  of  honor,  as  of  arms, 

I  If,  finally,  the  Crusades  infused  into  the  mind  of  Eu- 
rope a  thirst  for  persecution  long  indelible ;  if  they 
furnished  an  authority  for  persecution  which  wasted 
continents,  and  darkened  centuries  with  mutual  hos- 
top 
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tility ;  yet  Chivalry,  at  once,  as  it  wcuv.  tho  pannt 
and  tlic  child  of  the  Crusades,  li'H  upon  EurojK'an  man- 
nets,  especially  in  the  liigh-bura  class,  a  ptuictilious 
ri'gard  for  honor,  a  generous  revorciice  for  justice,  wnd 
a  hatred  (perhaps  a  too  narrow  and  aristocralical  ha- 
tred) of  injustice  ;  a  Teutonic  respect  for  the  fiiir  sex  ; 
an  element,  in  short,  of  true  nobleness,  of  refinement, 
of  gentleness,  and  of  delicacy.  The  chivalrous  word 
courtesy  designates  a  new  virtue,  not  ordained  by  our 
religion ;  and  words  are  not  formed  but  out  of  the 
wants,  usages,  and  sentiments  of  men ;  and  courtesy  ia 
not  yet  an  obsolete  term.  Even  gallantry,  now  too 
often  sunk  to  a  frivolous  or  unnatural  sense,  yet  retains 
something  of  its  old  nobility,  when  it  comprehended 
valor,  frankness,  honorable  devotion  to  woman.  The 
age  of  chivalry  may  be  gone,  but  the  influences  of  chiv- 
alry, it  may  he  hoped,  mingling  with  and  softened  by 
purer  religion,  will  be  the  imperiahahle  heirloom  of 
social  man. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

END  OF  THE  EMPEBOK  HENET  IT. 
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The  hundred  years  which  elapsed  between  the  death 
OeiMnirieir  °^  Urban  II.  and  the  accession  of  Innocent 
iirihei«rtod.  jjj_  jjj  whom  the  Papal  power  attained  ita 
utmost  height,  were  nearly  coincident  with  the  twelfth 
century.  Of  the  sixteen  Popcts  who  ruled  during  this 
period,  the  Pontificates  of  two,  Paschal  II.  and  Alex- 
ander III.,  occupy  near  forty  years.  The  reigns  of 
Calixtus  II.,  of  Innocent  II.,  and  of  Adrian  IV.,  are 
distinguished  each  by  its  memorable  event ;  the  first 
by  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  concerning  the  inves- 
titnres  in  the  compact  of  Worms ;  the  second  by  the 
coronation  of  Lothair  the  Saxon,  and  the  intimate  al- 
liance between  the  Papacy  and  the  Empire ;  the  third 
by  the  coronation  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  the  ex- 
ecution of  Arnold  of  Brescia. 

It  was  an  age  of  great  men  and  of  great  events,  pre- 
paring the  world  for  still  greater.  It  was  the  age  of 
the  Crusades,  not  merely  the  expeditions  of  vast  undis- 
ciplined hordes,  or  the  leagues  of  knights,  nobles,  and 
princes,  but  the  regular  armies  of  great  sovereigns  at 
the  head  of  the  powers  of  their  kingdoms.     Two  Em- 
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perors  of  Germany,  two  Kings  of  Franco,  and  one  of 
England,  at  different  times  led  their  forces  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  holy  sepulchre.  The  close  of  the  la.Ht 
century  beheld  the  rise,  the  present  will  behold  the  fall 
of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  ;  the  vain  attempt  of 
Philip  Augustus  of  France  and  of  Richard  of  Eng- 
land to  restore  it ;  the  rise  of  the  military  orders,  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  and  the  Templars,  their  organiza- 
tion, their  long  and  stubborn  resistance  to  Mohamme- 
danism in  its  Asiatic  territorv  ;  their  rt»troat  to  take 
their  defensive  stand  on  the  frontiers  of  Christendom  ; 
the  final  triumph  of  the  unconquerable  Saladin  ;  after 
which  the  East  settled  down  ac^ain  under  the  scarce- 
disturbed  and  iron  sway  of  Mohammedanism.  The 
later  Crusades  were  diverted  to  other  quarters,  to  Con- 
stantinople and  to  Egy|>t ;  the  Emperor  Frederick  II. 
alone  visited  the  Holy  Land,  and  by  negotiation  rather 
than  by  arms  obtained  better  terms  of  capitulation  for 
the  Christians. 

Western  Christendom,  in  this  age,  beheld  in  France 
the  growing  power  of  the  monarchy ;  in  England  the 
first  ineffectual  struggles  of  the  nation  and  of  the  king 
for  ecclesiastical  freedom  ;  in  Germany  the  rise  of  the 
House  of  Hohenstaufen,  the  most  formidable,  for  a  time 
the  most  successful  antagonists  of  the  Papacy ;  in  Italy 
the  foundation  of  tlie  Lombard  republics,  the  attempt 
to  set  up  a  temporal  commonwealth  in  Rome  ;  the  still 
growing  ascendency  of  the  Papacy,  notwithstanding 
the  perpetual  or  ever-renewed  schism,  and  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Romans  to  sliare  in  the  general  establish- 
ment of  republican  institutions. 

Nor  was  it  only  the  age  in  which  new  political  views 
began  to  develop  themselves,  and  the  temporal  affairs 
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of  Cliristendom  to  take  a  more  permanent  fonn ;  a 
great  intellectual  movement  was  now  approaching. 
Men  appeared,  whose  thoughts  and  studies  began  to 
awaken  the  slumbering  mind  of  Europe.  Their  own 
or  after  ages  have  felt  and  recognized  the  power  of  An- 
selm,  Ahelard,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  and  Arnold  of 
Brescia.  The  religious  republicanism  of  Arnold,  the 
least  intellectual  impulse,  was  that  winch  produced  the 
most  immediate  but  the  least  enduring  eifects :  he  was 
crushed  by  the  uncongenial  times.  The  strong  arm  of 
the  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  power  combined  to  put 
down  the  rebel  against  both.  To  all  outward  appear- 
ance the  doctrines  of  Arnold  perished  with  him  on  his 
funeral  pyre.  They  may  have  lurked  among  the  more 
odious  hidden  tenets  of  some  among  the  heretical  sects 
which  were  persecuted  so  violently  during  the  nejst 
century  ;  kindred  principles  are  so  congenial  to  human 
nature,  and  so  sure  to  be  provoked  into  being  by  the  in- 
ordinate wealth  and  ambition  of  the  Church,  that  no 
doubt  they  were  latent  and  brooding  in  many  hearts: 
but  Arnold  founded  no  sect,  loft  no  writings,  had  no 
avowed  followers.  Those  who  in  later  times  advanced 
similar  tenets,  Wychffe,  Huss,  Savonarola,  may  never 
have  heard  of  their  premature  ancestor.  Of  the  other 
three  great  names,  Bernard  was  the  intellectual  repre- 
sentative of  his  own  age,  Anselm  the  forerunner  of  that 
which  was  immediately  to  come,  Ab^lard  of  one  far 
more  remote.  Bernard  has  been  called  the  last  of  the 
Fathers  ;  Anselm  was  the  parent  of  the  schoolmen  ; 
Ab^Iard  the  prophet  of  a  bolder  and  severer  philosophy, 
the  distant  harbinger  of  Descaites,  of  Locke,  and  of 
Kant.  Each  must  find  his  proper  place  in  our  his- 
tory. 
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PoMchal   II.,   aiiotlier   monk  of  Clugny.   already  a 
cardinal  of  the  Churcli,  succeeded  Urban  II.  pop. 
He  had  been  bred  in  the  school  of  Gregory  1^?^" 
VII.,  but  with  much  of  the  ambition  he  jio*- *"■'*•  "" 
sessed  not  the  obstinate  fortitudf  of  bis  predeceason. 
Thf  dcatli  of  the  Ajitipopc  Clement,  expelled  .  ,  ,|oo. 
at  Icngtli  from  Rome  by  I*o|>e  Paschal  imme-  ^'i'''"''*- 
diately  on  his  aceessiuii,  followed  during  the  year  afWr 
that  of  Urban.     Guibort  of  Ra\'enna  must  have  been 
a  man  of  strong  resolutiun,  great  capacity,  and  power 
of  commanding  respect  and  ardent  attachment.      Ho 
had  not  only  an  active  and  faithful  party  while  be  had 
hopes  of  attaining  the  ascendency,  but  his  adherents, 
many  of  whom  no  doubt  could  have  made  their  peace 
by  disloyalty  to  their  master,  clung  fondly  to  him  under 
the  most  adverse  circumstances.     His  death  did  not 
extinguish  their  affections  ;  the  followers  of  the  Anti- 
pope  declared  tliat  many  miracles  were  wrought  at  his 
tomb. 

Christendom  might  hope  that  the  schism  would  expire 
eith  this  rival  of  so  many  Po]x?a.  The  Imperial  party 
in  Italy  whose  interest  it  might  have  been,  if  still  power- 
ful, to  contest  the  sec,  was  utterly  depressed,  and  indeed 
BO  nearly  extinct  that  it  might  seem  the  better  policy 
to  conciliate  the  ruling  pontift".  The  Emperor  Henry 
bad  retired  beyond  the  Alps,  discomfited,  broken  in 
Bi)irit  by  the  revolt  of  his  son,  in  affliction,  in  disgust,, 
n  despair.  The  affairs  of  Gennany,  as  he  descended 
the  Alps,  might  apjiear  no  less  dark  and  unpromising. 
His  enemies  had  gained  the  ascendency  in  almost  all 
parts ;  they  had  established  a  truce  throughout  the 
Empire,  which  might  seem  to  overawe  any  attempts 
1  his  part  to  resumi;  \m  power,  while  it  left  them  to 
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pursue  their  intrigues  and  strengthen  their  aJliances  at 
their  pleasure. 

The  presence  of  Henry  in  his  native  land  appeared 
to  work  a  sudden  revolution  in  his  favor.  Germany, 
with  a  generous  sympathy,  seemed  disposed 
to  console  her  now  aged  Emperor  for  the 
Hsntj.  wrongs  and  afflictions  which  he  had  suffered 
in  Italy.  In  a  few  years  he  found  himself  sufficiently 
powerful  to  establish  a  more  perfect,  it  might  be  hoped 
an  enduring,  Peace  of  the  Empire ;  and  Germany  as- 
sented to  his  just  revenge  against  his  revolted  son  Con- 
rad, by  assenting  to  his  demand  to  duvolve  the  inheri- 
tance of  his  German  crown  on  his  younger  son  Henry, 

Many  circumstances  conspired  in  favoroftlie  Emper- 
or. The  German  leagues  seemed  fated  to  fell  asunder 
from  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  princes.  Duke  Guelf 
of  Bavaria  had  been  driven  into  Henry's  party  by  his 
indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the  Countess  Matilda, 
and  the  fraud  wliich  he  asserted  slie  had  practised  on 
his  son.  She  had  tempted  the  youth  to  marriage  by 
tlie  hopes  of  her  vast  patrimony,  which  she  had  deliber- 
ately in  broken  faith  settled  on  the  Church,  His  only 
chance  of  wresting  away  that  patrimony,  to  which  he 
asserted  his  son's  right,  was  by  the  aid  of  Henry.  He 
became  an  ardent  Imperialist. 

The  Crusades  had  not  produced  the  same  effects  in 
BBj^to,  Germany  as  in  France,  in  Burgundy,  and 
unuBdM.  jjj  otjigj.  countries  in  Europe.  They  had  not 
drained  away  and  were  not  continuing  to  drain  away 
to  the  same  extent  the  turbulent  and  enterprising  of 
the  population.  The  more  calm  or  sluggish  German 
devotion  had  not  kindled  to  the  same  violent  enthusiasm. 
It  was  no  less  strong  and  profound,  but  was  content 
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with  a  more  peacetiil  and,  as  it  were,  domestic  spliere. 
Just  before  the  Cnijjadi:'s  the  monastic  system  had  sliown 
a  suddtQ  and  powerful  impulse  to  development  and 
extension.  New  monasteries  liad  Ix-en  founded  on  a 
magnificent  scale;  kniglits  and  princes  had  retired  into 
cloisters  ;  laymen  by  thousau<ls,  especially  in  Swabia, 
made  over  tlieir  estates  to  these  religious  institutions, 
and  even  where  they  did  not  take  the  vows,  pledgetl 
themselves  to  live  according  to  the  rule,  to  forsake  their 
secular  employments,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  ser- 
Tice  of  monks  and  ecclesiastics.  The  daughters  of  free 
|)easants  formed  themselves  into  religious  sbterhoods 
raider  the  direction  of  some  respected  priest,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  whole  villages  embraced  at  once  the  re- 
li^ous  life,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  their  austeri- 
ties.^ 

Still  the  Crusades  absorbed  the  public  mind,  and  di- 
verted it  for  a  time  from  the  internal  feuds  of  the  Em- 
pire.    Germany,  where  not  drawn  away  by  the  torrent 
of  fanaticism,  was  suddenly  called  upon  to  defend  itself 
against  the  lawless  votaries  of  the  cross.     The  crusad- 
'    ing  cause  was  by  no  means  commended  to  respect  or  to 
emulation  by  the  general  sufferings  witnessed  or  en- 
dured in  many  parts  of  the  land  from  the  Crusaders. 
The  hordes  of  the  fii-st  loose  and  ungoverned  soldiers 
I   ©f  the  cross  passed   through   Germany  restrained  by 
I  no  discipline,  and   considering    tlieir   holy  cause  not 
'  merely  an  expiation  for  their  former  sins,  but  a.  license 
for  Mnning  more  freely,  from  the  assurance  of  full  par- 
don in  the  Holy  Land.     The  first  swarm  under  Walter 
Perejo  and  his  nephew   Walter  the  Pennyless,   with 
raght  knights  to  command  15,000  men,  had  straggled 
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through  the  whole  of  Germany  from  Cologne,  where 
he  parted  from  Peter  the  Hermit,  to  the  frontiers  of 
Hungary.  Then  followed  Peter  the  Hermit,  whose 
eloquence  was  not  without  effect  on  the  lower  orders. 
His  host  gathered  as  it  advanced  through  Bavaria, 
Swabia,  Austria,  till  from  15,000  it  had  swollen  to 
40,000  followers,  without  the  least  attempt  at  array  or 
organization.  Two  other  armies  brought  up  the  rear, 
one  from  Lorraine  and  the  Lower  Rhine,  led  by  the 
ferocious  Emico,  Count  of  Leiningen,  the  other  under 
the  priests  Folkmar  and  Gotschalk,  a  man  whose  fanati- 
cism was  suspected  to  he  subservient  to  baser  sordid 
motives.  The  march  of  these  formidable  hosts  spread 
terror  throughout  the  whole  land.  They  had  begun 
by  the  massacre  of  the  Jews  in  the  great  cities  on  the 
Rhine  ;  their  daily  sustenance  was  by  plunder,  or  from 
that  compulsory  provision  for  their  necessities  which 

s  plunder  in  another  form,  and  which  was  reluc- 
tantly doled  out  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  unwelcome 
guests.  All  this  tended  to  quell  rather  than  awaken 
the  crusading  enthusiasm  among  the  Germans,  who  had 
few  examples  either  among  their  princes  or  princely 
bishops  to  urge  them  into  the  tide.  The  aged  Guelf 
of  Bavaria,  almost  alone  among  the  sovereign  princes, 
the  Bishops  of  Saltzburg,  Passau,  and  Strashnrg, 
among  the  great  prelates,  the  two  first  strong  anti- 
Imperialists,  left  their  palaces  ;  and  as  of  these  not  one 
returned  to  his  native  land,  their  example  rather  re- 
pressed than  excited  the   ardor  of  others. 

The  secret  of  the  Emperor's  quiet  resumption  of 
TheBmptTop  powcF  lay  no  doubt  in  a  great  degree  in  the 

BT.  preoccupation  of  men's  minds  with  this  ab- 

sorbing subject.    His  first  act  on  his  return  to  Germany 
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was  one  of  generous  justice  and  huinaiiity  —  tliu  pro- 
tection of  the  persecuted  Jews.  This  truly  im[K-rial 
conduct  wss  not  without  its  advantage.  He  exacted 
e  restitution  of  all  the  wealth  plundered  from  lliesc 
unhappy  men  ;  that,  however,  of  those  who  had  been 
murdered  was  escheated,  as  without  lawful  owner.  In 
the  Imperial  treasury-  Some  of  the  ecclesiastics  hud 
behaved  with  Christian  humanity.  The  Bishops  of 
Worms  and  of  Spires  ran  some  risk  in  saving  as  many 
as  they  could  of  this  defenceless  people.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Treves,  less  generous,  gave  them  refuge  in 
his  palace  on  condition  that  they  would  suhmit  to  bu|>- 
tism.  Some  of  the  kindred  of  Ruthard,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mentz,  had  joined  in  tlie  general  pillage  ; 
the  prelate  was  more  than  suspected  of  participation  in 
the  guilt  and  in  the  booty.  When  summoned  to  an 
account  he  fled  from  the  city,  and  with  his  kindred 
ahnt  himself  up  in  the  strong  castle  of  Haidenlierg  in 
the  Thuringiau  forest.  The  Emperor  seized  the  reve- 
nues of  the  see,  but  took  no  steps  to  depose  the  Prel- 
ate, It  was  probably  from  this  time  that  the  Jews 
were  taken  under  feudal  protection  by  the  Emperor : 
they  became  his  men,  owing  to  him  special  allegiance, 
and  with  full  right  therefore  to  his  protection.  This 
privilege,  in  after  times,  they  bouglit  dearly,  being  con- 
stantly subject  to  heavy  exactions,  winch  were  enforced 
by  merciless  persecutions. 

The  Emperor  had  already  reinstated  Guelf  of  Ba- 
varia in  his  dukedom,  and  entailetl  the  inheritance  on 
his  sons.  Henry  held  a  Diet  at  Mentz  to  Dm.  loa?, 
settle  the  contested  claims  of  Swahia.  A  satisfactorv 
arrangement  was  made,  by  which  the  rising  house  of 
Hohenstaufen    became   Dukes   of   Northern    Swabia, 
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For  their  rival,  Berthold  of  Zahringen,  a  new  dukedom 
was  created,  comprehending  Zuricli,  the  country  be- 
tween the  Jura  and  the  St.  Bernard,  with  liis  patrimo- 
nial Countship  of  the  Brisgau.  Of  all  the  great 
princes  and  prelates  none  were  in  hostility  to  the  Em- 
peror but  the  fiagitive  Archbishop  of  Mentz. 

Henry  seized  the  favorable  opportunity  to  compass 
the  great  object  which  he  had  at  heart.  He  urged 
upon  the  princes  and  bishops,  in  public  and  in  private, 
the  unnatural  rebellion  of  his  son  Conrad,  who  had 
conspired  against  the  crown,  and  even  the  life  of  his 
father.  He  pressed  the  fiital  example  of  such  treason 
against  a  sovereign  and  a  parent,  Conrad  had  justly- 
forfeited  his  claim  to  the  succession,  which  fell  of  right 
to  his  younger  brother  Henry,  To  Conrad  there  could 
be  no  attachment  among  fbe  princes  in  Germany  ;  if 
known,  he  could  only  be  known  as  a  soft  and  fantastic 
youth.  He  had  fallen  into  contempt,  notwithstanding 
his  royal  title,  in  Italy,  as  a  mere  insti-ument  in  the 
hands  of  the  crafty  Matilda  and  of  the  Pope.  Sympathy 
with  the  injured  father,  and  prudent  considerations  for 
the  interest  of  the  Empire,  as  well  as  the  urgent  solici- 
tations of  the  Emperor,  swayed  the  majority  of  the 
Jsn.  9, 1099.  princes.  In  a  great  Diet  at  Cologne,  Con- 
rad was  declared  to  have  forfeited  his  title.  With 
unanimous  consent  the  succession  was  adjudged  to  his 
younger  brother  Henry,  who  was  anointed  King  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  The  suspicious  fatlier  exacted  a  solemn 
oath  from  his  son,  that  during  his  fether's  lifetime,  and 
without  his  permission,  he  would  neither  claim  the 
government  of  the  Empire,  nor  even  the  patrimo- 
nial territories.  As  if  oaths  would  bind  a  son  who 
should  despise  the  affection  and  authority  of  a  father ! 
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The  death  of  Conrad  removed  all  fears  of  Joiy,  iioi. 
a  contention  between  the  brothers  for   the   Imperial 
Crown. 

All  was  prosperity  with  Henry :  his  turbulent  and 
agitated  life  seemed  as  if  it  would  close  in  an  august 
and  peaceful  end.  By  skilful  concessions,  by  liberal 
grants,  by  courteous  demeanor,  he  reconciled,  or  more 
firmly  attached  the  Princes  of  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and 
other  parts  of  Geimany  to  his  cause.  Even  religious 
hatred  seemed  to  be  dying  away  ;  his  unrepealed  ex- 
communication was  forgotten ;  and  some  of  the  severest 
ecclesiastics  of  the  Papal  party  condescended  to  accept 
promotion  from  the  hands  of  the  interdicted  Sovereign. 

The  Emperor  proclaimed  Peace  throughout  the  land 
and  the  realm  for  four  years  ;^  he  required  p<»ceof  the 
a  solemn  oath  from  the  princes  to  maintain  a.d.  iios. 
this  peace ;  he  imposed  heavy  penalties  on  its  violation ; 
and  (in  these  times  a  wonderful  and  unprecedented 
event !)  the  Emperor  was  obeyed.  The  writers  of  the 
period  speak  of  the  effects  of  this  peace  on  all  classes 
and  conditions,  especially  on  the  poor  and  defenceless, 
with  admiring  astonishment.  The  ways  became  safe, 
commerce  began  to  flourish  ;  the  cultivation  of  the 
land  went  happily  on.  What  seemed  most  astonishing 
was,  that  boats  could  descend  the  large  rivers  without 
being  stopped  and  plundered  by  the  great  cities  on  the 
banks ;  who  might  be  in  want  of  their  corn  and  other 
commodities  ;  that  the  powerful  were  held  in  check ; 
that  might  for  a  time  ceased  to  be  right.  The  truce  of 
the  Empire,  though  proclaimed  by  the  excommunicated 
Henry,  was  as  well  observed  and  as  great  a  blessing  as 
the  truce  of  God  at  times  proclaimed  by  the  Pope  or 

1  Land  und  Reich*s  Friede.    It  comprehended  private  and  public  ware. 
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the  hieranhy.^  SdH  the  &u]  en»mmmucatMM  bung 
over  Ox  head  of  Hetirj.  The  golden  opfMrtntutr  was 
mused  of  patting  an  end  to  the  scfakm,  on  the  death 
of  tlie  Anupope  Gnibcrt,  withoat  loss  at  dignhr  ;  c^ 
obtaining  fi-cm  a  Pontiff  of  Pascbal's  iDore  j^iant  char- 
acter less  inJTinotLS  terms.  The  iniierable  fiulure  at 
ibe  attempt  to  support  a  successor  to  Gtubert  ought  to 
Have  orged  the  same  poHcr.  Three  were  appointed  in 
socceuion :  one,  Theodore,  fled  from  the  citj-  imme- 
diately that  he  was  invested  in  his  perilous  honors. 
^^  One  hundred  and  five  days  after  he  was  in  the  power 

^K        of  Patchal,  condemned  to  be  a  hermit.*     The  second, 
^H         Albert,  was  chosen  Pope  and  "'  dispoped  "  in  the  same 
^M        day ;  dragged  on  a  horse  with  his  fece  to  the  tail  before 
(he  Pope,  who  sat  in  state  in  the  Lateran ;    he  was 
thrust  into  the  monasterj'  cf  St.  Laurence,  in  Aversa.' 

IThe  third,  Maginolfo,  who  took  the  name  of  Silvester 
i,k  lUH.  ^^-'  ^^'^  ^  longer  Papal  life.  He  had  been 
""-  "  raised  by  a  strong  party  hostile  to  Paschal  II., 

bat  was  abandoned  by  all,  and  eventually  deposed  by 
the  Emperor  himself.*  To  this  more  pacific  course^ 
the  recognition  of  Paschal,  the  Emperor  was  strongly 
persuaded  by  his  wiser  friends :  he  even  announced 
his  intention  of  visiting  Rome  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
of  all  parties  by  his  personal  presence ;  to  submit  to  a 
General  Council  the  whole  dispute  between  himself  and 
the  Pope.  It  would  have  been  well  not  to  have  an- 
nounced this  intention  to  which  it  was  difficult  to 
T— 
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Henry  may  naturally  have  shrank  fmni 
venturing  again  on  the  inliospitable  soil  of  Italy,  su 
fatal  to  his  glory  and  his  peace.  He  may  have  lieaU 
tated  to  leave  the  atfuirs  of  Germany  in  their  yot 
precarious  state ;  for  the  peace  had  neither  been  pro- 
claimed nor  accepted  by  the  princes.  Many  of  the 
Imperialist  bishops  may  have  been  alarmed  lest  their 
titles,  resting  on  the  authority  of  the  Antipope,  might 
be  shaken  by  any  concession  to  that  Pope  who  hud 
condemned  them  as  usurpers  of  their  sees. 

Henry  appeared  not  In  Italy  ;  and  Paschal  prni'eed- 
ed  without  delay  to  renew  the  Kxcommuni- p,^^.!..- 
catlon.  This  sentence  is  remarkable,  as  being  ^STii^nrj, 
recorded  by  one  who  himself  heard  it  delivered  *  "■ """ 
by  the  Pope.  "Because  the  King,  Henry,  has  never 
ceased  to  rend  the  vesture  of  Christ,  that  is,  to  lay 
waste  the  Church  by  plunder  and  conflagration  ;  to 
defi]e  it  by  his  sensualities,  his  peijuries,  and  his  homi- 
cides; and  hath  therefore,  firet  by  Pope  Gregory  of 
blessed  memory,  afterwards  by  the  most  holy  Urban, 
my  predecessor,  on  account  of  his  contumacy,  been 
excommunicated  and  condemned :  We  also,  in  this 
our  Synod,  by  the  judgment  of  the  whole  Church, 
deliver  him  up  to  a  |ierpetual  anathema.  And  this  we 
would  have  known  to  all,  especially  to  those  beyond 
the  Alps,  that  they  may  abstain  from  all  fellowship  in 
his  iniquity."  ^ 

This  renewal  of  the  excommunication  had  no  imme- 
diate eSect  on  the  fidelity  either  of  Henry's  temporal 
or  spiritual  subjects.  Many  ecclesiastics  of  high  rank 
and  character  were  about  his  court ;    aboi'e  all,  Otho 
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the  Apostle  of  Pomerania.  Otho  had  been  compelled 
with  difficulty  to  accept  tlie  bishopric  of  Bamberg. 
"  The  ambitious  man,"  said  the  Emperor  to  the  Am- 
bassadors from  that  city,  "  he  has  already  refused  two 
bishoprics,  Halberstadt  and  Augsburg,  and  would  now 
reject  the  third."  Otho  accepted  the  investiture  of 
the  fief  from  Heniy,  but  required  the  assent  of  the 
Pope  to  his  consecration.  In  other  respects  this  holy 
man  was  on  the  most  intimate  footing  with  the  Em- 
peror ;  his  private  chaplain,  who  instructed  him  in  the 
Church  psalmody.  The  Emperor  even  learned  to  sing 
and  to  compose  Church  music.  Otho  prepared  for  him 
a  course  of  sermons  for  the  whole  year,  so  short  as  to 
be  easily  retained  in  the  memory, 

Nor  did  this  violent  measure  of  the  Pope  provoke 
the  Emperor  to  hostility.  At  the  same  time  that  he 
established  peace  throughout  the  Empire,  he  endeav- 
oi'ed  with  apparent  earnestness  to  restore  peace  to  the 
Chureh.  He  publicly  announced  his  intention,  as  soon 
(  he  should  be  reconciled  to  the  Pope,  to  make  over 
the  Empire  to  his  son,  and  to  undertake  a.  Crusade  to 
the  Holy  Land.  Mauy  of  the  more  distinguished  war- 
riors of  Germany  were  prepared  to  follow  his  footsteps. 
But  this  most  secure  and  splendid  period  in  the  life 
of  Henry  IV.  was  like  one  calm  and  brilliant  hour  of 
evening  before  a  night  of  utter  gloom.  The  greatest 
act  of  his  power,  the  establishment  of  peace  throughout 
the  Empire,  was  fatal  to  that  power.  The  proclama- 
tion of  war  against  Mohammedanism  was  the  triumph, 
the  eonfii-mation  of  the  Pope's  supremacy  ;  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  the  ruin  of  the  Emperor.  At  the 
same  time  when  the  interdict  seemed  to  sit  so  lightly 
upon  him,  it  was  working  in   secret,  and  reconciling 
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Tlie  peace  —  so  precious  and  so  unwonted  a  blessing 
to  t!ie  lower  orders,  to  the  peasant,  the  arti^ti,  tlie 
trader,  which  made  the  roads  and  rivers  alive  with 
commerce  —  was  not  merely  irksome,  it  was  degrading 
and  ruinous  to  the  warlike  nobles.  The  great  feuda- 
tories more  immediately  around  tht-  court  complained 
tliat  the  Emperor  had  not  only  deprived  them  of  their 
occupation,  of  their  glory,  of  their  power ;  but  that  he 
was  deluding  them  with  a  false  promise  of  employing 
their  eager  and  enterprising  valor  in  the  Holy  Land. 
They  were  wasting  their  estates  on  soldiers  for  whom 
they  had  no  use,  and  in  idle  but  costly  attendance  on 
a  court  which  dallied  with  their  noble  solicitude  fur  ac- 
tive life.  Throughout  the  Empire  the  princes  had  for 
thirty  restless  years  enjoyed  the  proud  privilege  of 
wB^ng  war  against  their  neighbors,  of  maintaining 
their  armed  followers  by  the  plunder  of  their  enemies, 
or  of  the  peaceful  commercial  traveller.  This  source 
of  wealth,  of  power,  of  busy  occupation,  was  cut  off. 
They  couJd  no  longer  sally  from  their  impreg-  cnpni.u- 
nable  castles  and  bring  home  the  rich  ami  iw»m. 
easy  booty.  While  the  low-born  vulgar  were  rising  in 
opulence  or  independence,  they  were  degraded  to  dis- 
tress and  ruin  and  famine.  Their  bai-ns  and  cellars 
were  no  longer  stocked  with  the  plundered  produce  of 
neighboring  fields  or  vinejrards  ;  they  were  obliged  to 
i^miss  or  to  starve  their  once  gallant  and  numerous 
retinue.^  He  who  was  accustomed  to  ride  abroad  on 
a  foaming  courser  was  reduced  to  a  sorry  nag ;  he  who 
disd^ned  to  wear  any  robes  wliich  were  not  dyed  with 
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the  Apostle  of  Pomerania.  Otho  had  been  compelled 
with  difficulty  to  accept  the  bishopric  of  Bamberg. 
"  The  ambitious  man,"  said  the  Emperor  to  the  Am- 
bassadors from  that  city,  "  he  has  already  refused  two 
bislioprics,  Halberstadt  and  Augsburg,  and  would  now 
reject  the  third."  Otho  accepted  the  investiture  of 
tlie  fief  from  Henry,  hut  required  the  assent  of  the 
Pope  to  his  consecration.  In  other  respects  this  holy 
man  was  on  the  most  intimate  footing  with  the  Em- 
peror ;  his  private  chaplain,  who  instructed  him  in  the 
Chim:li  psalmody.  Tiie  Emperor  even  learned  to  sing 
and  to  compose  Church  music,  Otho  prepared  for  him 
a  course  of  sermons  for  the  whole  year,  so  short  as  to 
be  easily  retained  in  the  memory. 

Nor  did  this  violent  measure  of  the  Pope  provoke 
the  Emperor  to  hostility.  At  the  same  time  that  he 
established  peace  throughout  the  Empire,  he  endeav- 
ored with  apparent  earnestness  to  restore  peace  to  the 
Church.  He  publicly  announced  hia  intention,  as  soon 
as  he  should  be  reconciled  to  the  Pope,  to  make  over 
the  Empire  to  his  son,  and  to  undertake  a  Crusade  to 
the  Holy  Land.  Many  of  the  more  distinguished  war- 
riors of  Germany  were  prepared  to  follow  his  footsteps. 

But  this  most  secure  and  splendid  period  in  the  life 
of  Henry  IV.  was  like  one  calui  and  brilliant  hour  of 
evening  before  a  night  of  utter  gloom.     The  greatest  J 
act  of  his  power,  the  establishment  of  peace  throughout  | 
the  Empire,  was  fatal  to  that  power.     The  proclai 
tion  of  war  against  Mohammedanism  was  the  tr"'™ 
the  confirmation  of  the  Pope's  supremacy  ;  th 
tenance  of  peace  the  ruin  of  the  Emperor 
same  time  when  the  interdict  seemed  1 
upon   him,  it  was  working  in   s 
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oath  of  obedience,  was  iteelf  invalid ;  for  it  had  been 
pledged  to  an  excommuiiicatwl  jwrson  ;  it  was  already 
annulled  by  the  sentence  of  the  Church. 

The  Emperor  was  without  the  leosl  apprehension)  or 
even  suspicion  of  this  conspiracy.  With  his  son  he  set 
cmt  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  punish  a  certain  Count 
Tiit-HxloHc,  who  had  surprised  Hartwig  the  Archbishop 
Elect  and  the  Burgravo  of  Magdeburg  on  their  way  to 
Licgc,  where  the  Prelate  was  to  receive  his  investiture 
fi-om  the  Emperor.  The  Papal  party  had  chosen  an- 
otlier  Archbishop,  Henry,  who  had  been  al-  H.mii  or 
ready  expelled  from  the  see  of  Podorborn.  umij. 
They  had  reache<l  Fritzlar,  wlien  the  Prince  Henry 
suddenly  left  his  father's  camp,  fled  to  Rutisbon,  where 
he  was  joined  by  many  of  the  younger  nobles  and 
princes,  and  raised  the  standard  of  revolt. 

No  sooner  had  the  Emjieror  heard  of  his  son's  flight 
tlian  he  sent  messengers  after  messengers  to  implore 
him  to  respect  his  solemn  oath,  to  remember  his  duty 
to  his  father,  his  allegiance  to  Ids  sovereign,  and  not  to 
expose  himself  to  the  scorn  and  hatred  of  mankind. 
The  son  sent  back  a  cold  reply,  that  ho  could  have 
nothing  to  do  with  one  under  sentence  of  ex-  !>«.  no*. 
communication.  In  deep  sorrow  Henry  returned  to 
Mentz;  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  and  Dufce  Freder- 
ick of  Swabia  undertook  the  pious  office  of  reconciling 
the  son  and  the  father.  The  son  rejected  all  their 
advances  until  his  fatlier  siiould  be  reconciled  to  the 
Chnreh. 

No  evidence  implicates  the  Pope  in  the  guilt  of  sug- 
gesting or  ailvising  this  impious  and  unnatural  rebel- 
lion. But  the  first  act  of  the  young  Henry  was  to 
consult  the   Pope  as   to   the  obliyiUion  of  his  oath 
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The  holy  father,  daringly  ascribing  this 
1  between  the  son  and  his  parent  to  the  inspi- 
ration of  God,  sent  him  without  reserve  the  apostolic 
blessing,  and  gave  him  absolution,  on  condition  that  he 
should  rule  with  justice  and  be  faithful  to  the  Church, 
for  his  rebellion  against  his  father,  an  absolution  in  the 
final  judgment  of  Christ !  ^ 

So  was  Germany  plunged  again  into  a  furious  civil 
war.  Everywhere  in  the  State  and  in  the  Church  the 
old  factions  broke  out  in  unmitigated  ferocity.  The 
papal  clergy  were  the  first  to  show  their  weariness  of 
the  unwelcome  peace.  At  a  meeting  at  Goslar  the 
clergy  of  Sasony  resolved  to  expel  all  the  intruding 
and  Siraonigc  hishnps  (those  who  had  received  investi- 
ture from  the  Emperor),  if  alive,  from  their  sees,  if 
dead,  to  dig  up  their  bodies  and  cast  them  out  of  the 
churches;  to  reordain  by  Catholic  hands  all  whom 
those  prelates  had  received  into  orders,  to  interdict  the 
exercise  of  any  function  in  the  Church  to  the  married 
clerg)-. 

The  young  Henry  conducted  his  own  affairs  with 
consummate  vigor,  subtlety,  perfidy,  and  hypocrisy.  In 
a  great  assembly  of  bishops,  abbots,  monks,  and  clergy, 
as  well  as  of  the  people,  at  Noi'dhausen,  he'  appeared 
without  the  dress  or  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  refused  to 
ascend  the  throne;  but  while  he  declared  himself  ready 
to  confirm  all  tlie  old  laws  and  usages  of  the  i-ealm,  he 
dared  to  pray  with  profuse  tears  for  the  conversion  of 
his  tather,  protested  that  he  had  not  revolted  against 

rites  an  ecclaBiaglJcal  chronicler.  "  Apostolicus,  ut  audivil  inler 
t  filiiim  diBBidium,  iptraiu  hoc  a  Deo  rFfsire  .  .  .  .  de  Loe  cnm- 
'i  proDiittens  abBOlutioaem  in  judicio  fuluro."  —  Annal.  HiJde- 


him  with  any  viow  to  tlic  succession  or  with  any  design 
to  depose  him;  that  on  tho  instant  of  his  reconciliation 
with  the  Pope  he  would  submit  in  dutifiil  fidelity.  The 
simple  multitude  were  deluded  by  his  tears ;  the  assem- 
bly broke  out  into  an  unanhnous  shout  of  n ji probation ; 
the  Kyrie  Eleison  was  sung  by  priests  and  i)eople  wjtli 
accordant  earnestness. 

The  tragedy  was  hastening  towards  its  close.  In 
every  quarter  the  Emperor  found  lukewarmness,  treach- 
ery, and  desertion.  Prelates  who  had  basked  in  his 
&vor  were  suddenly  convinced  of  their  sin  in  commo- 
nicating  with  an  interdicted  man,  and  wlthdi-ew  from 
the  court.  The  hostile  armies  were  in  presence  not 
far  from  Ratisbon  ;  the  leaders  were  seized  with  an  un- 
wonted respect  for  human  life,  and  with  dread  of  the 
horrors  of  civil  war.  The  army  of  the  son  retired,  but 
remained  unbroken,  that  of  the  father  melted  away 
and  dispersed.  He  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
Mentz.  Once  before  young  Henry  had  moved  towards 
^^  Mentz  to  reinstate  the  expelled  Archbishop  Ruthard, 
^M  the  man  accused  of  the  plunder  and  even  of  the  massacre 
^H  of  the  Jews.  Thence  he  had  retired,  being  unable  to 
^H  cross  the  Rhine  ;  now,  however,  he  effected  Iiis  passage 
^H  with  little  difficulty,  having  bribed  the  officer  command- 
^^t  jng  in  Spires.  Before  Mentz  the  son  coldly  rejected  all 
^^^  propositions  from  his  father  to  divide  the  Empire,  and 
^^B  to  leave  the  decision  of  all  disputes  between  them  to 
^^H  the  Diet.  He  still  returned  the  same  stem  demand  of 
^^B  an  impossible  preliminary  to  negotiation  —  his  father's 
^^K  reconciliation  with  the  Church  :  but  as  if  with  some 
^H  lingering  respect,  he  advised  the  Emperor  to  abandon 
^H  Mentz,  lest  he  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
^H        Henry  fled  to  the  strong  castle  of  Hammerstein,  from 
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thence  to  Cologne.  The  Archbishop  of  Cologne  had 
already  taken  the  stronger  side  ;  the  citizens  were  true 
to  the  Emperor.  A  Diet  was  summoned  at  Metz,  Kt 
which  the  legato  of  the  Pope  was  to  be  present.  The 
Emperor  hastily  collected  all  tbe  troops  he  could  com- 
mand on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  advanced  to  break  up 
this  dangerous  council.  The  army  of  the  younger 
Henry  having  obtained  some  advantage  stood  opposed 
to  that  of  the  father  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Rhine  not  fer 
irora  Coblentz.  But  the  son,  so  long  as  he  could  com- 
pass his  ends  by  treachery,  would  not  risk  his  cause  on 
the  doubtful  issue  of  a  battle.  An  interview  took  place 
on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle,  At  the  sight  of  his  son 
the  passionate  fondness  of  the  father  overpowered  all 
sense  of  dignity  or  resentment.  He  threw  himself  at 
the  feet  of  young  Henry ;  he  adjured  him  by  the  wel- 
fare of  bis  soul.  "I  know  that  my  sins  deserve  the 
chastisement  of  God,  but  do  not  thou  sully  thy  honor 
and  tliy  name.  No  law  of  God  obliges  a  son  to  be  the 
instrument  of  divine  vengeance  against  his  father." 
The  son  seemed  deeply  moved ;  he  bowed  to  the  earth 
beside  his  father,  entreated  his  forgiveness  with  many 
tears,  promised  obedience  as  a  son,  allegiance  as  a  vas- 
sal, if  his  father  would  give  satisfaction  to  the  Church. 
He  proposed  that  both  should  dismiss  their  armies,  each 
with  only  three  hundred  knights  repair  to  Mentz,  to 
pass  together  the  holy  season  of  Christmas.  Tliere  he 
solemnly  swore  that  he  would  labor  for  lasting  recon- 
cilement. The  Emperor  gave  orders  to  disband  his 
army.  In  vain  his  more  cautious  and  faithful  followers 
remonstrated  against  tliis  imprudence.  He  only  sum- 
moned his  son  again,  who  lulled  his  suspicions  by  a 
second  solemn  oath  for  his  safety.     At   Bingen  they 
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passed  the  night  together ;  the  son  showed  the  most 
profound  respect,  the  &thcr  yielded  hJnucif  up  to  his 
long-suppressed  feelings  of  love.  The  night  wos  spent 
in  Irce  and  tender  conversation  with  his  son,  not  un- 
mingled  with  caresses.  Little  thought  he,  writes  the 
liistorian,  that  this  was  tlio  last  night  in  which  he  would 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  parental  fondness.  The  following 
day  pretests  were  found  for  conveying  llie  Emperor, 
not  to  Mentz,  but  to  the  strong  castle  of  Bechellieim 
near  Kreuznach,  Henry  could  bot  remind  his  son  of 
the  perils  and  difficulties  which  he  had  undergone  to 
secure  him  the  succession  to  the  Empire.  A  third 
time  young  Henry  pledged  hia  own  hi-ad  for  the  security 
of  his  father.  Yet  no  sooner  was  he,  with  a  few  attend- 
ants, within  ihc  castle,  than  the  gates  were  closed  —  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV.  was  a  prisoner  1  HiSjj,^^,y 
jailer  was  a  churchman,  his  enemy  the  Bish-  '  pi^w""- 
op  Gebhard  of  Spires,  whom  he  had  foimerly  expelled 
from  his  see.  Either  from  neglect  or  cruelty  he  was 
scantily  provided  with  food ;  he  was  denied  a  barlier  to 
shave  his  beard  and  the  use  of  the  bath.  The  inexo- 
rable bigot  would  not  permit  the  excommunicated  the 
ministrations  of  a  priest,  still  less  the  Holy  Eucharist  on 
the  Lord's  Nativity.  He  was  compelled  by  menaces 
against  his  life  to  command  the  surrender  of  all  the  re- 
galia which  had  been  left  in  the  castle  of  Hammerstein. 
The  Diet,  attended  by  almost  all  the  magnates  of 
the  Empire,  assembled  at  Mentz ;  but  it  was  not  safe 
to  bring  the  fellen  Henry  before  that  meeting,  for  there, 
as  elsewhere,  the  honest  popular  sympathy  was  strong 
on  the  side  of  the  father  and  of  the  Emperor.  He 
was  carried  to  the  castle  of  Ingclheim  in  the  Palati- 
nate ;   there,  stripped  of  every  ensign   of  royalty,  bro- 
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feen  by  indignities  of  all  kinds,  ty  the  insolent  triumph 
of  his  foes,  the  pei-fidy  of  his  friends,  the  Emperor 
stood  before  a  Diet  composed  entirely  of  his  enemies, 
the  worst  of  those  enemies  his  son,  and  the  Papal  Leg- 
ate at  their  liead.  He  was  urged,  on  peril  of  his  life, 
to  abdicate.  "  On  that  condition,"  he  inquired,  "  will 
ye  guarantee  my  life  ?  "  The  Legate  of  the  Pope  re- 
plied, and  demanded  this  fiirther  condition  ;  he  should 
publicly  acknowledge  that  he  had  unjustly  persecuted 
the  holy  Gregory,  wickedly  set  up  the  Antipope  Gni- 
bert,  and  oppressed  tho  Church.  In  vain  he  strove 
for  less  humiliating  terms,  and  even  for  delay  and  for  a 
more  regular  judgment.  His  inexorable  enemies  offer- 
ed him  but  this  alternative  or  perpetual  imprisonment. 
He  then  implored  that,  at  least,  if  he  conceded  all,  he 
might  he  at  once  released  from  excommunication.  The 
Cardinal  replied,  that  was  beyond  his  powers ;  the  Em- 
peror must  go  to  Rome  to  be  absolved.  All  were 
touched  with  some  compassion  except  the  son.  The 
Emperor  surrendered  everything,  his  castles,  his  treas- 
ures, his  patrimony,  his  empire :  he  declared  himself 
unworthy  to  reign  any  longer. 

The  Diet  returned  to  Mentz,  elected  and  invested 
Henry  V.  in  the  Empire,  with  the  solemn  warning 
that  if  he  did  not  rule  with  justice  and  protect  the 
Church,  he  must  expect  the  fate  of  his  father.  A 
deputation  of  the  most  distinguished  prelates  from 
every  part  of  Germany  was  sent  to  Rome  to  settle 
the  terms  of  reconciliation  between  the  Empire  and 
the  Pope. 

But  in  the  German  people  the  natural  feelings  of 
PoDpiBiii  justice  and  of  duty,  the  generous  sympathies 
ainirj-  IV.     with  age  and  greatness  and  cruel  wrong,  were 
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not  estinguislied,  as  in  tlie  licarts  of  the  princes  by 
liatred  and  ambltioii,  in  the  ecclesiastics  by  hatred  and 
bigotry.  In  a  popular  insurrection  at  Cotmar,  caused 
partly  by  the  misconduct  of  his  own  troops,  the  new 
Emperor  was  discomfited  and  obhged  to  fly  m.  not. 
with  the  loss  of  the  regaUa  of  the  Empire.  The  old 
Henry  received  warning  from  some  friendly  hand  thai 
nothing  now  awaited  him  but  perpetual  imprisonment 
or  death.  He  made  his  escape  to  Cologne ;  the  citizens 
heard  the  account  of  his  sufii-'iings  with  indignant  com- 
passion, and  at  once  embiirked  in  hia  cause.  He  re- 
tired to  Liege,  where  he  was  received  with  the  utmost 
honors  by  the  Bishop  Otbert  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city. 

The  abdicated  Emperor  was  again  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  party,  Henry  of  Lorraine  and  other  princes  of 
the  Empire,  incensed  at  his  treatment,  prtmised  to  meet 
him  in  arms  at  Liege,  and  there  to  celebrate  the  feast 
of  Easter.  The  young  Henrj',  intoxicated  by  his  suc- 
cess, and  miscalculating  the  strength  of  feeling  aroused 
in  his  father's  cause,  himself  proclaimed  a  Diet  at  Liege 
to  expel  his  father  from  that  city,  and  to  punish  those 
who  had  presumed  to  receivo  him.  He  rejected  with 
acorn  his  father's  submissive,  suppliant  expostulations. 
So  mistrustful  had  the  old  man  become  that  he  was 
with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  remain  and  keep  his 
Easter  at  Llegc.  His  friends  urged  the  unseemliness 
of  liis  holding  that  great  festival  in  some  wild  wood  or 
cavern.  But  the  enemy  approached  ;  Cologne  offered 
no  resistance :  there  the  young  Emperor  observed  Palm 
Sunday  in  great  state.  He  advanced  to  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
but  In  an  attem[it  to  cross  the  Maes  his  troops  suffered 
a  shameiiil  defeat.     He  fled  back  to  Cologne ;  that  city 
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now  ventured  to  close  its  gates  and  drove  the  king  and 
the  archbishop  from  their  walls.  Henry  V.  retired  to 
Bonn,  and  there  kept  his  Easter,  but  without  imperial 
pomp. 

At  Worms  he  passed  Whitsuntide,  and  laid  Henry 
of  Lorraine  and  all  his  father's  partisans  under  the  ban 
of  the  Empire  :  be  summoned  all  the  feudatories  of 
Germany  to  meet  at  Wurzburg  in  July.  Once  more 
at  the  head  of  a  formidable  array  lie  marched  to  crush 
the  rebellion,  as  it  was  called,  of  his  father,  and  to 
avenge  the  shame  of  his  recent  defeat.  But  Cologne 
had  strengthened  her  walls  and  manned  them  with  a 
large  garrison.  The  city  resisted  with  obstinate  valor. 
Henry  V.  was  forced  to  undertake  a  regular  siege,  to 
blockade  the  town,  and  endeavor  to  reduce  it  by  famine. 
His  army  advanced  towards  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  all  nego- 
tiations failed  from  tho  mutual  distrust  and  animositv  ; 
a  battle  seemed  inevitable  which  should  decide  the  fate 
of  the  father  and  the  son. 

But  Henry  IV.  was  now  beyond  either  the  melan- 
1^,1,  „f  choly  triumph  over  a  rebellions  son  or  the 
^™^-  shame  of  defeat,  and  of  those  consequences 
which  might  have  been  anticipated  if  bo  had  fallen 
again  into  those  rutliless  hands.  On  the  "tli  of  Au- 
gust Erlembold,  the  faithful  chamberlain  of  the  Em- 
peror, arrived  in  the  camp  of  Henry  with  the  diadem 
and  sword  of  his  father,  the  last  ensigns  of  his  imperial 
dignity.  Worn  out  with  fatigue  and  sorrow,  Henry 
IV.  had  closed  in  peace  his  long  and  agitated  life,  hia 
A.p,  1058-  eventful  reign  of  near  fifty  years.  His  dying 
'^'*'  prayers  to  his  son  were  for  forgiveness  on  ac- 

count of  these  last  acts  of  hostility,  to  which  he  had 
been  driven  by  hard  extremity,  and  tbe  request  that 


his  earthly  remains  might  repose  with  those  of  his  an- 
r-eators  in  the  cathedral  of  Spires. 

No  one  can  know  whether  any  gentler  emotions  of 
pity,  remorse,  or  filial  love,  in  the  tumult  of  rejoicing 
at  this  unexpected  success,  touclicd  the  heart  of  the 
son  with  tender  remorac.  The  last  request  was  inex- 
orably refused  ;  the  Church  continued  its  implucubie 
warfai'e  with  the  dead.  The  faithful  Bishop  of  Liege, 
Otbert,  conveyed  the  body  of  his  sovereign  in  decent 
pomp  to  the  church  of  St.  Lambert.  His  nobler  parti- 
sans had  dispersed  on  all  sides ;  but  more  true  mourners, 
■widows,  orjilians,  the  whole  people  crowded  around  as 
tliough  they  had  lost  a  father  ;  they  wept,  they  kissed 
his  bountiful  hands,  they  embraced  his  cold  body ;  they 
would  scarcely  permit  it  to  be  let  down  into  the  grave. 
Nor  was  this  mere  transient  sorrow  ;  they  kept  watch 
round  the  sepulchre,  and  wept  and  prayed  for  the  sonl 
of  their  deceased  benefactor.* 

Nevertheless,  haughtily  regardless  of  this  better  tea- 
timony  to  the  Christian  virtues  of  tlie  Emperor  than 
all  their  solemn  services,  the  bishops  of  the  adverse 
party  declared  that  be  who  was  excommunicate  in  life 
was  excommunicate  in  death.  Otbert  was  compelled, 
as  a  penance  for  his  precipitate  act  of  gratitude  and  love, 
to  disinter  the  body,  which  was  placed  in  an  unconse- 
crated  building  in  an  island  on  the  Moselle.  No  sacred 
ceremonial  was  permitted ;  a  single  monk,  just  returned 
from  Jerusalem,  bad  the  pious  boldness  to  sing  psalms 
beside  it  day  and  night.  It  was  at  length,  by  his  son's 
permission,  conveyed  to  Spires  with  a  small  attendance 

1  El-en  DodBchin  writea:  "  EniaivBro  M  da  eo  omnin  loquw,  ar«l  voids 
iniiiericoni."  HaTiDg  given  an  inatance  of  bis  mercy,  IhaC  he  vran  "  valdS 
miapoKena  et  miBBricora  in  eloemoBynia  pauperam."  —  Apud  StruTJum, 
p.  B77. 
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of  &ithfiil  servanta.  It  was  received  hy  the  people, 
and  even  the  clergy,  with  great  honor  and  conveyed 
to  the  cathedral.  At  this  the  implacable  bishop  was 
seized  with  indignation ;  he  imposed  penance  un  all 
who  had  attended  the  procession,  he  proliihited  the 
funeral  service,  and  ordered  the  body  to  be  placed  in 
an  nnconsecrated  chapel  within  the  cathedral.  The 
better  Christianity  of  the  people  again  rebuked  the 
relentlessness  of  the  bishop.  They  reminded  him  how 
the  munificent  Emperor  had  enriched  the  church  of 
Spires ;  they  recounted  the  ornaments  of  gold  and 
silver  and  precious  stones,  the  silken  vestments,  the 
works  of  art,  the  golden  altar-table,  richly  wrought, 
a  present  of  the  eastern  Emperor  Alexius,  wliich  had 
made  their  cathedral  the  most  gorgeous  and  famous  in 
Gei'many.  They  loudly  expressed  their  grief  and  dis- 
satisfaction, and  were  hardly  restrained  from  tumult. 
But  they  prevailed  not.  Yet  the  bier  of  Henry  waa 
still  visited  by  unhought  and  unfeigning  witnesses  to 
his  still  more  Christian  oblations,  his  boundless  chari- 
ties. At  length  after  five  years  of  obstinate  contention 
Henry  was  permitted  to  repose  in  the  consecrated  vault 
with  his  imperial  ancestors. 


■  V.  AND  POPE  PASCUAI,  IL 
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CHAPTER    n. 

HENRY  V.  AND  POPE  PASCHAL  □. 

If  it  were  over  unpresumptuous  to  trace  the  retribu- 
tive justice  of  God  in  the  dostinj-  of  one  man,  it  might 
be  acknowledged  in  the  humiliation  of  Popo  Pasclial 
II.  by  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  Tlie  Popo,  by  liis  con- 
tinoal  sanction,  if  not  by  direct  advice,  had  trained  the 
yoong  Emjteror  in  bis  inordinate  ambition  and  his  un- 
scmpnlous  avidity  for  power.  He  had  not  rebuki'd  his 
shameless  perfidy  or  bis  revolting  cruelty;  he  had  ab- 
solved him  from  thrice-sworn  oaths ;  he  had  released 
him  from  the  great  irrepealable  obligations  of  nature 
and  the  divine  law.  A  rebel  against  his  sovereign  and 
his  father  was  not  likely,  against  his  own  interests  or 
passions,  to  be  a  dutifid  son  or  subject  of  his  mother 
the  Church,  or  of  his  spiritual  superiors.  If  Paschal 
suSered  the  result  of  his  own  lessons,  if  he  was  driven 
from  his  capital,  exposed  to  personal  sufferings  so 
great  and  menacing  as  to  compel  him  to  submit  to 
the  hardest  terms  which  the  Emperor  chose  to  dit>- 
tate,  he  liad  not  much  right  to  compassion.  Paschal 
ia  almost  the  only  later  Pope  who  was  reduced  to 
the  degrading  necessity  of  being  disclaimed  by  the 
clergy,  of  being  forced  to  retract  his  own  impec- 
cable decrees,  of  being  taunted  in  Iiis  own  day  with 
heresy,    and    Abandoned    as    a    feeble    traitor    to    the 
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rights  of  the  Cburch  by  the  dexterous  and  unscru- 
pulous apologist  of  almost  eveiy  act  of  the  Papal 
See- 
Hardly  was  Henry  V.  in  peaceful  possession  of  his 
father's  throne  when  the  dispute  about  the  investitures 
was  unavoidably  renewed.  The  humble  ally  of  the 
Church  was  not  more  inclined  to  concede  the  claims 
of  the  Teutonic  sovereign  than  his  contumacious  and 
excommunicated  father.  The  implacable  enmity  with 
which  the  Pope  had  pursued  the  older  Emperor  turned 
immediately  against  himself.  Instead  of  an  adversary 
weary  of  strife,  worn  out  with  premature  old  age,  under 
the  ignominy  not  only  of  his  former  humiliation  at  the 
feet  of  Hildebrand,  but  of  his  recent  expulsion  irom 
Italy,  and  with  almost  the  whole  of  Germany  in  open 
arms  or  leagued  by  discontent  against  him,  Paschal 
had  raised  up  an  antagonist,  a  youth  of  unrivalled 
activity  and  unbridled  ambition,  flushed  with  the  suc- 
cess of  his  rebellion,  holding  that  authority  over  the 
princes  of  the  Empire  which  sprang  from  their  com- 
mon engagement  in  a  daring  and  unjustifiable  cause, 
unencumbered  with  the  guilt  of  having  appointed  the 
intrusive  prelates,  who  held  their  sees  without  the  papal 
sanction,  yet  sure  of  their  support  if  ho  would  maintain 
them  in  their  dignities.  The  Empire  had  thus  become 
far  more  formidable  ;  and  unless  it  would  humbly  cede 
all  the  contested  rights  (at  such  a  time  and  under  such 
a  king  an  event  most  improbable)  far  more  hostile. 

Pope  Paschal  held  a  synod  chieily  of  Lombard  bishops 
BjDodof  ^^  Guastalla,'  The  first  act  was  to  revenge 
GoMiiita.  jfjg  jjgj^jj^  ^£  Rome  against  the  rival  see  of 
Ravenna,  which  for  a  century  had  set  up  an  Antipope, 

>  Labbe  et  Mansi,  Concil.  iub  Biin.  1106,  Oct,  IS. 
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Already,  jealous  no  doubt  of  the  miracles  reported  by 
his  followers  to  be  wroui;ht  at  liis  tomb,  Pasclial  liad 
commanded  the  body  of  Guibert  to  be  taken  up  from 
its  sepaichre  and  cast  into  the  Tiber.  The  metro- 
politan see  of  Ravenna  was  ponished  by  depriving  il 
of  the  province  J^inilia,  and  its  superiority  over  the 
hishoprics  of  Piacenza,  Parma,  Reggio,  Modena,  and 
Bologna.  A  prudent  decree,  which  expressed  profound 
sorrow  for  the  diiisions  in  Germany,  acknowledged  the 
titles  of  all  those  prelates  who  had  been  consecrated 
during  the  schism  and  bad  received  the  imperial  in- 
vestiture, in  fact  of  the  whole  episcopacy  with  few 
exceptions,  in  the  Empire.  Those  alone  who  were 
osurpers,  Simoniacs,  or  men  of  criminal  character, 
were  excluded  from  this  act  of  amnesty.  But  an- 
other decree  condemned  the  investiture  by  lay  hands 
in  the  strongest  terms,  deposed  the  prelates  who  should 
hereafter  admit,  and  excommunicated  the  laymen  who 
should  dare  to  exercise,  this  authority.  Ambassadors 
from  the  young  Emperor,  the  Bishops  of  Ti-eves  and 
Halberstadt,  courteously  solicited  the  presence  of  Pas- 
chal in  Germany.  They  proposed  a  council  to  be  held 
at  Augsburg  to  arrange  definitively  the  ecclesiastical  af- 
feirs  of  the  Empire,  at  the  same  time  expressing  tbeir 
hope  that  the  Pope  would  fully  concede  all  the  rights 
of  the  Empire,  an  ambiguous  phrase  full  of  dangerous 
tneaning ! ' 

The  Pope  acceded  to  the  request,  but  the  Emperor 
and  the  princes  of  the  Empire  held  their  Christmas  at 
Augsburg,  vainly  awaiting  his  arrival.     The  Pope  had 
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advanced  as  fai'  as  Verona ;  a  tumult  in  tbat  city  shook 
his  confidence  in  the  commanding  sanctity  of  his  pres- 
ence. His  more  prudertt  counsellors  suggested  the 
unconqnerable  dctei-mination  of  the  Germans  to  main- 
tain the  right  of  investiture,  and  the  danger  of  placing 
himself  in  the  power  of  a  prince  at  once  so  daring  and 
perfidious,'  He  would  be  more  safe  in  the  friendly 
territory  and  under  the  less  douhtfiil  protection  of  the 
King  of  France.  The  acta  of  Henry  might  justify  this 
mistrust.  The  king  proceeded  at  once  to  invest  the 
Bishops  of  Verdun  and  Halbcrstadt,  and  commanded 
the  Archbishop  of  Treves  to  consecrate  them ;  he  rein- 
stated the  Bishop  Udo,  who  had  been  deposed  by  the 
Pope,  in  the  see  of  Hildesheim;  he  forced  an  abbot 
who  was  actually  under  an  interdict  in  the  monastery 
of  St.  Tron  to  violate  his  suspension.  The  papal  clergj- 
througliout  Germany  quailed  before  these  vigorous  meas- 
ures. So  utterly  were  tliey  prostrated  that  Gebliard  cS 
Constance,  Oderic  of  Passau,  under  the  specious  pre- 
tence of  avoiding  all  communion  wilh  the  excommuni- 
cate, had  determined  to  engage  in  a  foreign  pilgrimage. 
Paschal  entreats  them  to  remain  as  shining  lights,  and 
not  to  leave  Germany  a  land  of  utter  darkness,^ 

The  tone  of  Henry's  ambassadors,  before  a  Council 
held  by  Pope  Paschal  at  Troyes,^  in  Champagne,  was 
as  haughty  and  unyielding.  He  demanded  his  full  priv- 
ilege of  electing  bisliops,  granted,  according  to  his  as- 
sertion, by  the  Pope  to  Charlemagne.*     He  would  not 

1  Chronicon  UrsberganJie,  sab  ann.  1107. 

1  Epift.  GebbBrd.  Coni'taiit.,  kc.  "  Et  In  medio  nationU  pro 
vsrac  Unquain  Inmiaarii  locsre  Ktudont-"  —  Oct.  ST,  1106. 

»  M«y  23.  HOT.  The  Archliishop  of  Mentz,  Rothard,  ntf^ed  to 
at  Troyw. 

*  Chroniton  UrabergcnM,  sub  ann.  1107. 
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condescend  to  pemih  questions  which  related  to  the 
German  Empire  to  be  agitated  in  a  foreign  country,  in 
France.  At  Rome  this  great  cause  should  be  decided  ; 
and  a  year's  truce  was  mutually  agreed  u[xin,  to  allow 
the  Emperor  to  make  liis  appcai-ance  in  that  city. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  thii-d  year  after  this 
troce  that  Henry  descended  into  Italy,  These  years 
were  occupied  by  wars  in  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and 
Poland.  Though  not  always  or  eventually  successful, 
the  valor  and  determination  of  Henry,  as  well  aa  his 
unscrupulous  use  of  treachery  when  force  foiled, 
strengthened  the  general  dread  of  his  power  and  his 
ambition. 

In  a  great  Diet  at  Ratisbon  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Epiphanv,  a.d,,  1110,  the  Emperor  anouneed  ih.i»i 
hisnitention  of  procecdmg  to  Kome  —  I.  ior».n.iuo. 
his  coronation  ;  the  Pope  had  already  expressed  to  the 
King's  ambassadors  his  willingness  to  perform  that 
ceremony,  if  Henry  would  declare  himself  a  faithful 
son  and  protector  of  the  Churcli.  II,  To  reestablish 
order  in  Italy.  The  Lombard  Republics  had  now  bo- 
gnn  to  assert  their  own  freedom,  and  to  wage  furious 
battle  against  the  freedom  of  their  neighbors.  Almost 
eyery  city  was  at  war  with  another ;  Milan  with  Lodi, 
Pavia  with  Tortona,  Pisa  with  Lucca,  III,  To  take 
measures  for  the  protection  of  the  Church  in  strict 
obedience  to  the  Pope,^  He  delayed  only  to  celebrate 
his  betrothal  with  Matilda,  the  Infiint  daughter  of 
Henry  I,  of  England. 

The  summons  was  obeyed  in  every  part  of  the  Em- 
pire.    Above  30,000  knights,  with  their  at-  HmrT'< 
tendants,  and  the  uifantry,  assembled  under 
J  "  Ad  nutom  patria  apoBlolici." 
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the  Imperial  banner,  the  most  formidable  army  which 
for  some  centuries  had  descended  from  the  Alps  ;  and 
■  to  be  increased  by  the  Italian  partisans  of  the  Em- 
peror. Large  contributions  were  made  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  expedition.  In  order  to  cope  with  the 
papal  party,  not  in  arms  only,  hut  likewise  in  argument, 
he  was  attended  by  the  moat  learned  of  the  Transal- 
pine ecclesiastical  scholars,  ready  to  do  theological  bat- 
tle in  his  cause.^  Though  an  angry  comet  glared  in 
the  heavens,  yet  the  Empire  seemed  to  adopt  with 
eager  loyalty  this  invasion  of  Italy. 

The  first  act  of  Henry  struck  terror  into  all  minds. 
Beat!  in  With  a  Considerable  division  of  the  array,  the 
^*^''  Emperor  himself  descended  from  Savoy  upon 

Ivrea,  and  reached  Vercelli.  Novara  presumed  to  re- 
sist. The  unfortunate  town  was  given  up  to  the  flames, 
its  walls  razed  to  the  ground.  All  the  other  cities  of 
Lombardy,  appalled  by  this  example,  sent  their  plate 
and  large  contributions  in  money  to  the  Emperor.  The 
haughty  and  populous  Milan  alone  refused  this  mark 
of  subjection.^  The  other  division  of  the  army  had 
descended  by  the  valley  of  Trent ;  the  united  forces 
assembled  in  the  plains  of  Roncaglia,  near  Piacenza. 
The  proud  and  politic  Matilda  had  entertained  the  im- 
perial ambassadors  on  their  return  from  Rome  with 
friendly  courtesy.  The  Emperor  knew  too  well  her  im- 
portance not  to  attempt  to  gain  her  neutrality,  if  not 

>  His  cliaplitin,  David  the  Sl:at,  was  lo  be  the  biBtoriui  of  the  €xpeditioD. 
Hie  work  is  lost,  but  Has  used  by  the  author  o(  the  Cbronicoa  UiBbergeDSe, 
and  b;  William  of  Halmesbury. 


■a  multiif  urhs  omiiis  dcnique  nn 
soUim  tlcdioluiuni  papulosa 
.  ei,  nummum  neque  contulit  or 
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her  support;  ste  was  too  prudent  to  offend  a  warlike 
aoverdgn  at  the  head  of  such  a  farce.  She  swore  alle- 
giance, and  promised  foahy  against  all  enemies  except 
the  Pope.  Henry  confirmed  her  in  all  her  posscaaions 
and  privileges. 

The  army  advanced,  hut  suffered  great  losses  both 
of  horses  and  pien  from  continued  heavy  rains  in  the 
passes  of  the  AiMiiinines.  Tiie  strong  fortress  of  Pon- 
tremoli  followed  the  example  and  shared  the  fate  of 
Novara.  At  Florence  Henry  held  his  Christmas,  and 
compelled  Pisa  and  Lucca  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace. 
Snch  an  army  as  Henry's  was  not  likely  to  be  restrained 
hy  severe  discipline,  nor  was  Henry  likely  to  enforce 
discipline,  unless  from  policy.  Of  many  cities  he  gained 
possession  by  delusive  offers  of  peace.  No  person  or 
property  was  treated  with  respect ;  churches  were  de- 
stroyed; religious  men  seized  and  plundered,  or  ex- 
pelled from  their  monasteries.  In  Arezzo  Henry  took 
the  part  of  the  clergy  against  (he  people,  levelled  the 
walls  and  fortifications,  and  destroyed  great  part  of  the 
city.' 

And  still  his  march  continued  unresisted  and  un- 
checked towards  Rome.  He  advanced  to  Aquapen- 
dente,  to  Sutri.  There  the  Pope,  utterly  defenceless, 
awaited  tliis  terrible  visit.  He  had  endeavored  to  pre- 
vail on  his  vassals,  tlie  Norman  princes  of  Calahria  and 
Apulia,  to  succor  him  in  the  hour  of  need;  not  a  knight 
obeyed  his  summons. 

From  the  ruins  of  Arezzo  Henry  had  sent  forward 
-the  Chancellor  Albert,  Count  ihnrj  id- 
Godfrey  of  Calw,  and  other  nobles,  to  nego-  Komt. 
tJate  with  the   Pontiff.     Peter,  the  son  of  Leo,  a  man 
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of  Jewish  descent,  once  a  partisan  of  the  Antipope 
Gaibert,  now  a  firm  supporter  of  the  Pope,  who  had 
extraordinary  influence  over  the  people  of  Rome,  was 
called  in  to  assist  the  Cardinals  in  their  council.  The 
dispute  seemed  hopelessly  irreconcilable.  The  Pope 
could  not  cede  the  right  of  investiture,  which  his  pred- 
ecessors and  himself  in  every  Council,  at  Guastalla, 
at  Troyes,  still  later  at  Benevento,  and  in  the  Lateran,^ 
had  declared  to  be  a  sacrilegious  usurpation.  Such  an 
Emperor,  at  the  head  of  an  irresistible  army,  was  not 
likely  to  abandon  a  right  exercised  by  his  ancestors  in 
the  Empire  since  tlie  days  of  Charlemagne. 

To  the  amazement  and  indignation  of  that  age,  and 
to  the  wonder  of  posterity,^  the  plain  principles  of  right 
and  equity  began  to  make  themselves  heard.  If  the 
clergy  would  persist  in  holding  large  temporalities,  they 
must  hold  them  liable  to  the  obligations  and  subordinate 
to  the  authority  of  the  State.  But  if  they  would  sur- 
render all  these  fiefe,  royalties,  privileges,  and  immu- 
nities, by  which  they  were  perpetually  embroiled  in 
I  secular  concerns,  and  return  into  their  purely  eccle- 
siastieal  functions,  all  interference  of  the  State  with 
the  consecration  of  bishops  became  a  manifest  inva- 
sion on  the  Church,  The  Church  must  content  her- 
self with  its  tithes  and  offerings ;  so  the  clergy  would 
be  relieved  from  those  abuses  inseparable  irom  vast 
temporal  possessions,  and  in  Germany  in  general  so 
flagrantly  injurious  to  the  sacred  character.  Through 
their  vast  territorial  domains,  bishops  and  abbots  were 
: 


in  Ihfl  Lateran,  1110, 

.pud  Pertz,  Ti.  748.    An 

Anchi  oggl  t\  h«  pena  » 

credere,  die  un  ponlifi 

una  si  amiauniU  conccss 

one."  — Muralori,  Ann 

not  only  compelled  to  jieqjetual  attendttnce  in  the  civil 
courts,  but  even  bounJ  to  military  stTvice,  by  wlucli 
they  could  scarcely  escape  being  partaliprs  in  rapine, 
sacrilege,  incendiarism,  and  homicide.  The  ministers  of 
the  altar  had  become  ministers  of  the  court.  Out  of 
^is  arose  tbo  so  branded  monstrous  claim  of  the  right 
of  investiture,  which  had  been  justly  condemned  by 
Gregory  and  by  Urban.  Remove  the  cause  of  the 
evil,  the  evil  would  cease.' 

Pope  Paschal,  either  in  his  fear,  and  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  desperate  and  helpless  position,*  or 
from  Bome  secret  conviction  that  this  was  the  real  in- 
terest of  the  Church,  as  well  as  the  miet  Christian 
couree  ;  or  aniicipating  the  unconquerable  i-esistance  of 
the  clergy,  which  would  release  him  from  the  fulfilment 
of  his  part  of  the  treaty,  and  throw  the  whole  prelacy 
and  clergy  on  liis  side,  suddenly  acquiesced  in  this  Imisis 
for  the  treaty.'  The  Church  surrendered  all  the  pos- 
sessions and  all  the  royalties  which  it  had  received  of 
the  Empire  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  from  the  days 
of  Charlemagne,  Lotus  the  Pious,  and  Henry  I, ;  all 
the  cities,  duchies,  marquisates,  countships,  rights  of 

1-  The  Emperor  recites  the  letter  of  Puchil.  "  In  veslrl  Bnteni  regni 
partibus  epixcopi  vel  iblMites  adeo  curU  wi:ulsribiu  occapimtur,  ut  eotnita- 
tmii  KBiidu^  fyequeDtATv,  «t  militjam  exercere  cogantur,  quee  nimirum  not  vix 
Mit  Dullo  mode  aine  rapinin,  tacrilegiis,  inceDdiis,  nut  liomicidiin  ^xhibetar, 
Mutittri  vera  atarit^  minufn'  curia  JncH  jUAi,  7101  citntnttt^  dW-atuM,  wir- 
cAufMJtLs,  monel^s^  iurru,  at  calcray  ad  regm  gervitiuiii  pertiatntia  a  reffibat 
tenptrast."  —  Darteehin  spud  Struviam,  p.  669. 

■  He  had  ilread/  eongntulsled  Henry, "  (|Uod  potria  nequitUm  nhhar- 
reret."  Paschal  had  been  perplexed  to  ihow  what  wickedness  of  hia  father, 
at  regards  the  Chorch.  Heni?  abhorred.    Chran.  Caain. 

■  There  n  much  which  ia  eontradictor;  in  the  etatementJi.  Actordiii);  (0 
flwwiiterofthaChroiiiwm  Caainenae,  the  treaty  waa  concluded  while  Henry 
WW  atm  at  FlorBDce  by  Peter  Leonie  un  the  aide  of  the  Pope,  and  Che  am- 

ra  of  Henry. 
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coining  money,  customs,  tolls,^  advocaci<3s,  rights  of 
Feb.  12,  nil.  raising  soldiers,  courts  aud  castles,  held  of  the 
Empire.  The  King,  on  his  part,  gave  up  the  now 
vain  and  unmeaning  form  of  Investiture.' 

The  treaty  was  concluded  in  the  porch  of  St,  Peter's 
Treitj.  Church,  it  might  seem,  in  the  actual  presence 

of  the  Apostle.  The  King  pledged  himself  on  the  day 
of  his  coronation,  in  the  sight  of  the  clergy  and  the 
people,  to  grant  the  investiture  of  all  the  churches. 
The  Pope,  at  the  same  time,  was  to  confirm  by  an  oath 
the  surrender  of  all  the  royalties  held  by  the  Church. 
On  one  point  alone  the  Pope  was  inflexible.  Henry 
entreated  permission  to  bury  his  father  in  consecrated 
ground.  The  Pope,  who  had  already  significantly  re- 
minded Henry  that  he  had  acknowledged  and  professed 
to  abhor  the  wickedness  of  his  father,  infamous  through- 
out the  world,  declared  that  the  martyrs  sternly  exacted 
the  expulsion  of  that  guilty  man  from  their  churches  ; 
they  would  hold  no  communion  in  death  with  him  who 
died  out  of  communion  with  the  Church.^ 

The  King  pressed  this  point  no  further  ;  but  he  con- 
sented to  swear  never  hereafter  to  intermeddle  in  the 
investiture  of  the  churches,  which  clearly  did  not  be- 
long to  the  Empire,  or  to  disturb  them  in  the  free  pos- 
L  of  oblations  or  property.  He  was  to  restore 
and  maintain  to  the  Holy  See  the  patrimon}'  of  St.  Pe- 
ter, as  it  had  been  granted  by  Pepin,  by  Charlemagne, 
and  by  Louis.     He  was  to  pledge  liimself  neither  in 


»  The  first  convetition  in  Pertz,  Leg.  ii.  68.     Ecc»rd,  ii 

■  "HoitiB  enim  neqoitiam,  toto  jam  aaculu  diSamatB 

it  grnviUB  nbhorrerat.  ....  IpsoB  etiBiti  Dc; 

ceeleBliliu*  poMtos  id  terriljiHler  exegiese  wirel,  ul  dcelen 

""'  "a  pellerentur,  ul  quibiui  viventibus  non  « 

munican  ponumui."  —  Cbron.  CuJD.,  cap. 


,  or  by 


word  nor  tliought  to  injure  either  in  life  or  limb,  or  by 
imprison  me  nt  by  himself  or  others,  the  Pope  or  any  of 
his  adhei'enis,  by  name  Peter,  the  sou  of  Leo,  or  his 
sons,  who  were  to  be  liostagea  for  the  Pope.  AJI  the 
great  princes  of  the  Empire,  among  them  FreJcrick 
Prince  of  Swabia  and  the  Chancellor  Albert,  were  to 
gnarantee  by  oath  the  fiiltilinent  of  the  treaty.  Both 
Bides  gave  liostagea :  the  Emperor  his  nephew  Fred- 
erick of  Swabia,  Bruno  Bishop  of  Spires,  and  three 
othere ;  the  Pope  the  sona  or  kindred  of  Peter,  the  sou 
of  Leo.  The  Pope  not  only  couscnled  on  these  terma 
to  perform  the  rite  of  coronation,  he  also  pledged  liira- 
Belf  never  hereafter  to  disturb  the  Emperor  or  the 
Empire  on  these  questions  ;  to  bind  liis  successors  by 
an  anathema  not  to  presume  to  break  this  treaty.  And 
Peter  the  son  of  Leo  pledged  himself,  if  the  Pope 
should  &il  in  his  part  of  the  contract,  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  Emperor,  and  to  be  his  faitliful  vassal. 

Such  was  the  solemn  comjjact  between  the  two  great 
Powers  of  Latin  Christendom.  The  oatlis  may  still  be 
read  with  which  it  was  ratified  by  the  contracting  par- 
ties.' 

On  Saturday,  the  lltli  of  February,  Henry  appeared 
on  the  Monte  Mario.  A  deputation  from  the  city  mot 
him,  and  required  his  oath  to  respect  the  hberties  of 
Rome.  Henry,  perhaps  from  ignorance  of  the  language, 
replied  in  German  ;  a  suspicion  of  treachery-  arose ;  the 
Romans  withdrew  in  deep  but  silent  mistrust.  The 
hostages  were  exchanged  on  each  side  ;  Henry  ratified 
his  compact,  and  guaranteed  to  the  Pope,  besides  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  that  which  belonged  to  neither, 
Apulia,  Calabria,  Sicily,  and  the  principality  of  Capua 

1  Apud  Pert!,     Maiisi,  cub  ann.         _     . 
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The  nest  day  (Sunday)  a  magnificent  procession  of 
Pnoeniim  to  ^^^  authoritieB  and  of  tlie  people,  under  their 
iLPsim-..  (jiffyrent  banners,  escorted  the  King  into  the 
city.  The  standards  of  the  old  Republic  and  the  new 
religion  were  niingled  together.  The  torch hearere,  the 
bearei's  of  the  Cross,  the  Eagles,  the  banners  em- 
blazoned with  the  Lion,  the  Wolf,  and  the  Dragon.' 
The  people  strewed  flowers  and  palm-branches ;  all 
the  guilds  and  schools  marched  in  their  array.  Ac- 
cording to  usage,  at  two  different  places  the  Emperor 
took  tlie  oath  to  protect  and  maintain  the  franchises  of 
the  people,  Tlie  Jews  before  the  gate  of  the  Leonine 
City,  the  Greeks  in  the  gate  itself,  the  whole  people  as 
he  passed  through  the  streets,  welcomed  him  with  songs 
and  hymns  and  all  royal  honors.  He  dismounted 
fimn  his  horse,  ascended  the  steps  of  St.  Peter,  ap- 
proached the  Pope,  who  was  encircled  by  the  cardinals, 
by  many  bishops,  by  the  whole  clergy  and  choir  of 
the  Church.^  He  kissed  first  the  feet,  and  then  the 
mouth  of  the  Pontiff;  they  embraced  three  times,  and 
three  times  in  honor  of  the  Trinity  exchanged  the 
holy  kiss  on  the  forehead,  the  eyes,  and  the  lips.  All 
without  was  the  smoothost  and  most  cordial  harmony, 
but  within  there  was  profound  misgiving.  Henry  had 
demanded  that  the  gates  and  towers  of  the  Vatican 
should  be  occupied  by  his  soldiery. 

The  King  took  the  right  hand  of  the  Pope  ;  the  peo- 
HmiT  P'"*  ^"*  '^^  ^^  ^''^^  acclamations.    The  King 

£m|Hnr        made  his  solemn  declaration  to  observe  the 

1  Annaliala  Saxo. 

*  The  Chron.  Culn.  makes  Henry  mount  bis  home  agun,  iDd  aa  it 
■hDDld  fern  ride  np  Ok  steps,  for  he  dismounts  again  to  greet  the  Pope, 
This  is  not  unimporUnl,  as  the  monk  makes  Henry  hold  the  Tope's  stimip 
<Unb)rir  oAcian  enhibnit].    But  waa  the  Pope  on  horsobacli  ? 
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treaty ;  the  Pope  declarod  liini  Emperor,  and  agniii 
the  Pope  bestowed  the  kiss  uf  peace.  They  now  took 
their  seats  within  the  porphyry'  thancel. 

But  after  all  this  solemn  negotiation,  this  imposing 
preparation,  wliich  would  trust  the  other?  which  would 
first  venture  to  mako  the  full,  the  irrevocable  con- 
cession ?  The  character  of  Honry  justifii-s  the  dark- 
est suspicion  of  his  treachery,  but  tlie  Pope  must  by 
this  time  have  known  that  the  Church  would  never 
permit  him  to  ratify  the  rash  and  prodigal  conces- 
sion to  which  he  was  pledged  so  solemnly.  All  the 
more  lofty  Churchmen  had  heard  with  amazement  that 
the  successor  of  ^lildebraiid  and  of  Urban  had  sur- 
rendered at  once  half  of  tlie  dignity,  more  than  half 
of  the  power,  the  independence,  perhaps  the  wealth  of 
the  Cliurch.  The  Cardinals,  no  doubt,  as  appointed 
by  the  late  Popes,  were  mostly  liigh  Uildebrandines. 
Many  of  the  Lombard  bishops  held  rights  and  privi- 
leges in  the  cities  which  would  have  been  at  the  least 
imperilled  by  this  unlimited  surrender  of  all  royalties. 
But  the  blow  was  heaviest  on  the  Transalpine  prelates. 
The  great  prince  bishops  of  Germany  ceased  at  once 
to  be  princes ;  they  became  but  bishops.  They  were 
to  yield  up  all  their  pomp,  all  their  vast  temporal 
power.  It  was  the  avowed  design  to  banish  them  from 
the  camp,  the  council,  and  the  court,  and  to  confine 
them  to  the  cathedral.  They  were  no  longer,  as  hold- 
ing the  most  magnificent  imperial  fiefs,  to  rank  with 
the  counts,  and  dukes,  and  princes ;  to  take  the  lead 
at  the  Diet;  to  grant  or  to  withhold  their  contingent 
of  armed  men  for  service  under  the  Imperial  banner  ; 
to  ride  abroad  with  a  s])Iendid  retinue  ;  to  build  not 
only  sumptuous  palaces  but  strong  castles  ;  to  bft  tha 
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great  justiciaries  in  their  cities,  to  levy  tolls,  appoint 
markets  and  havens.  Their  sole  occupation  henceforth 
was  to  be  their  spiritual  cure,  the  services  in  their 
churches,  the  superintendence  of  their  dioceses;  the 
clergy  were  to  be  their  only  vassals,  their  honor  only 
that  which  they  might  command  by  their  sacerdotal 
character,  their  influence  that  only  of  the  chief  spirit- 
ual pastor  mthin  their  sees.  The  Pope  might  seem 
deliberately  and  treacherously  to  sacrifice  all  the  higher 
ecclesiastics,  to  strip  them  remorselessly  of  all  those  ac- 
cessories of  outward  show  and  temporal  influence  (some 
of  the  better  prelates  might  regret  the  loss  of  that 
power,  as  disabling  them  from  the  protection  of  the  poor 
against  the  rich,  of  the  oppressed  against  the  oppressor) : 
at  the  same  time  he  secured  himself :  to  him  the  patri- 
mony of  St.  Peter  was  to  be  confirmed  in  its  utmost  am- 
plitude. He,  and  he  only,  was  still  to  be  independent 
of  the  tithes  and  oblations  of  the  faithfiil ;  to  be  a  sov- 
ereign, at  least  with  all  the  real  powers  of  a  sovereign. 
They  sat,  then,  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  watch- 
ing each  other's  movements ;  each  determined  not  to 
commit  himself  by  some  hasty  word  or  act.  The  ob- 
ject of  each  was  to  throw  upon  the  other  the  shame 
and  obloquy  of  the  violation  of  contract.  Their  his- 
torians have  faithfully  inherited  their  mistrust  and  sus- 
picion, and  cast  the  blame  of  the  inevitable  breach  on 
either  of  the  irreconcilable  parties.  Henry  indeed  is 
hia  own  historian,  and  asserts  the  whole  to  have  been  a 
stratagem  on  the  part  of  the  Pope  to  induce  him  to 
abandon  the  claim  to  the  investiture.  And  no  doubt 
the  advantage  was  so  clearly  on  the  side  of  the  king 
that  even  some  of  his  own  seemingly  most  ardent  adhe- 
rents might  dread,  and  might  endeavor  to  interrupt,  a 
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treaty  which  tlirew  sucli  inimense  power  into  Iiis  hands. 
Not  merely  was  he  relieved  from  the  sahitary  cheek  of 
the  ecclesiastical  feudatories,  but  some  of  the  superior 
nobles  becoming  his  vassals,  holding  dire<:tly  of  the 
Emperor  instead  of  intermediately  of  tlie  Church,  weiv 
less  safe  from  tyranny  and  oppression.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  asserted  that  Henry  had  determined  never 
to  concede  the  investiture  —  that  this  was  one  more 
added  to  his  acts  of  perfidy  and  falsehood,^ 

At  length  the  king  withdrew  into  a  private  chamber 
to  consult  with  his  nobles  and  his  prelates :  among  these 
were  three  Lombard  bishops,  of  Parma,  Reggio,  and  Pia- 
cenza.  His  principal  adviser  was  the  Cliancellor  Albert, 
afterwai'ds  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  a  man  of  daring  and 
ambition :  of  the  secrets  of  this  council  nothing  transpired. 

Time  wore  away.  The  Transalpine  prelates,  to  re- 
monstrate (no  doubt  their  remonstrance  deepened  into 
expostulation,  into  menace),  threw  themselves  at  the 
feet  of  the  Pope,  Paschal,  if  credit  is  to  be  given  to 
the  most  full  and  distinct  account,  still  held  the  loAy 
religious  doctrine  that  all  should  be  surrendered  to 
CsBsar  which  belonged  to  Cjesar,  that  the  clergy  should 
stand  altogether  aloof  from  temporal  concerns."  This 
doctrine,  it  might  have  been  supposed,  would  have  been 
most  acceptable  to  the  ears  of  Ctesar,  who  had  now  re- 
sumed his  place.  But  instead  of  the  calm  ratification 
of  the  treaty,  the  assembly  became  more  and  more 
tumultuous.  Loud  voices  clamored  that  the  treaty 
conld  not  be  fulfilled.^   A  partisan  of  Henry  exclaimed, 

1  Annal.  Roman.,  p.  171;  Eccord,  Chron.;  AnaiJ.  Hildflabeim.,  1111; 
Fandulf.  Pisan.;  ChrDii.  Cuin. 

*  Chronic.  CaBin. 

'  Tlie  monk  uf  Moate  Casino  irould  persuade  us  tliat  this  was  n  cry 
treacherously  got  up  by  the  pariiiaiu  of  Henryj  probably  the  loudest  re- 
maiiBtraiits  were  Transiilpinea. 
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"  What  need  of  this  dispute  ?  Our  Emperor  shall  re- 
ceive the  crown  as  it  was  received  by  Cliarlemagnt,  by 
Pepin,  and  by  Louis !  "  The  Pope  refused  to  pi^ceed 
to  the  ceremony.  As  it  grew  later  he  proposed  to  ad- 
journ the  meeting.  The  Imperialists,  as  the  strife 
grew  more  hot,  took  measures  to  prevent  the  Pope  from 
leaving  the  church  until  Im  should  have  performed  the 
coronation.  He  and  the  clergy  were  surrounded  by 
files  of  soldiers ;  they  were  scarcely  allowed  approach 
to  the  altar  to  provide  the  elements  for  the  Eucharist 
or  to  celebrate  the  evening  mass.  After  that  mass  tliey 
again  sat  under  guard  before  the  Confessional  of  St, 
Peter,  and  only  at  nightfall  were  permitted,  under  the 
same  strict  custody,  to  retire  into  an  adjacent  building. 
Acts  of  violence  were  committed  ;  some  of  the  attend- 
ant boys  and  even  the  clergy  were  beaten  and  stripped 
of  their  vestments :  two  bishops,  John  of  Tusculum 
and  Leo  of  Ostia,  made  their  escape  in  disguise, 

Tlie  populace  of  Rome,  as  soon  as  they  lieard  of  the 
imprisonment  of  the  Pope,  indignant  at  Ilia  treatment, 
or  at  least  hating  the  Germans,  who  had  already  given 
much  cause  for  suspicion  and  animosity,  rose  in  furious 
insurrection.  Thev  slew  all  the  unarmed  Teutons  who 
had  come  up  to  the  city  for  devotion  or  for  trade.  The 
next  day  they  crossed  the  Tiber,  attacked  tlie  army 
without  the  walls,  and,  flushed  with  some  success, 
turned  upon  the  Emj^eror  and  his  troops,  which  occu- 
pied St.  Peter's :  they  almost  got  possession  of  the  porch 
of  the  church.  The  Emperor,  who  had  mounted  hia 
horse  half  armed,  and  charged  into  the  fray,  having 
transfixed  five  Romans  with  his  lance,  was  thrown  from 
his  horse  and  wounded  in  the  face.  A  devoted  adhe- 
rent, Otho,  a  Milanese  count,  gave  the   Emperor  hia 
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horse,  but  was  himself  taken  prisoner,  carried  into  tlie 
streets  and  torn  limb  Jrom  limb :  his  flosli  was  thrown 
to  the  dogs.  The  Emperor  shouted  to  his  knights  in  a 
tone  of  bitter  reproach,  "  Will  )'e  leave  your  EmpL-ror 
to  be  murdured  by  the  Romans?"  The  chivalrous 
spirit  kindled  at  his  voice  ;  the  troops  rallied  ;  the  bat- 
tle lasted  till  nightfall,  when  the  Kumana,  having  plun- 
dered the  dead,  tuniud  back  towards  the  city  wjtii  their 
booty.  But  the  Imperialists  had  now  recovered  from 
their  surprise,  charged  the  retreating  enemy,  and  slaugh- 
tered a  great  number,  who  would  not  abandon  their 
plunder  to  save  their  Uvea.  The  castle  of  St.  Angelo 
alone,  which  was  in  the  power  of  the  Romans,  checked 
the  Germans  and  protected  the  [uissage  of  the  river. 

All  that  night  the  warlike  Bishop  of  Tusculum '  ha- 
rangued the  Romans,  and  exhorted  them  to  rescue  the 
Pope  and  the  cardinals  from  the  hands  of  their  ungodly 
enemies;  he  lavished  on  all  sidi»  his  offers  of  absolu- 
tion. Henry  found  it  prudent  afWr  thi-eo  days  to  with- 
draw from  the  neighborhood  of  Rome :  his  Feb.  la. 
army  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Tiber,  which  lay 
between  him  and  llie  city.  He  marched  along  the 
Flaminian  Way  towards  Soracto,  crossed  the  Tiber, 
and  afterwards  the  Anio,  and  there  joined  his  Italian 
adherents.  On  that  side  of  Rome  he  concentrated  his 
forces  and  wasted  the  whole  territory.  His  prisoners, 
the  Pope,  the  bishops,  and  the  cardinals,  were  treated 
with  great  indignity,  the  Pope  stripped  of  his  robes  of 
state,  the  clergy  bound  with  ropes.  The  Pope,  with 
two  bishops  and  four  cardinals,  were  imprisont-d  in  the 
castle  of  Trcviso  ;  no  one  of  his  Roman  adherents  was 
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permitted  to  approach  liiiti ;  tlie  other  cardinals  were 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Corcodilo. 

Tlie  indefatigable  Bishop  of  Tusculnm  showed  the 
utmost  energy  in  keeping  up  the  resistance  of  the  Ro- 
man people.  But  no  help  could  be  expected  from  the 
Koimans.  Duke  Roger  and  his  brother  Bohemond 
were  just  dead  ;  the  Normans  could  only  hope  to  pro- 
tect their  own  territories  against  the  advance  of  the 
Emperor,  The  prince  of  Capua  made  an  attempt  to 
throw  300  men  into  Rome  ;  at  Ferentino  he  found  the 
Count  of  Tusculum  posted,  with  other  Italian  partisans 
of  Henry  :  his  troops  returned  to  Capua. 

Two  months  passed  away.^  The  German  army 
wasted  the  whole  land  with  merciless  cruelty  up  to  the 
gates  of  Rome.  But  still  the  resolute  Paschal  refused 
to  acquiesce  in  the  right  of  investiture  or  to  crown  the 
Emperor.  Henry  is  said,  in  liis  wrath,  to  have  threat- 
ened to  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  Pope  and  all  the  car- 
dinals. In  vain  the  weary  and  now  dispirited  cardinals 
urged  that  he  gave  up  only  the  investiture  of  the  roy- 
alties, not  of  the  spiritual  powers  ;  in  vain  they  repre- 
sented the  danger  of  a  new  schism  which  might  distract 
the  whole  Church.  The  miseries  of  his  Roman  sub- 
jects at  length  touched  the  heart  of  Paschal ;  with 
many  tears  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  compelled,  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  Church  and  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
to  yield  what  I  would  never  have  yielded  to  save  my 
own  life."  2 

I  Tbe  rest  of  FebruBiy  and  the  whole  of  March,  with  aome  days  of 
April. 

9  "  Proponebatot  pontifici  cnplivorum  enlamllalps  quoil  amisaia  libari*  et 
nxoriliui  Soma  et  pBtrii  exnlts  liurioribua  rompcdibus  abducebantur.  Pro- 
ponebalur  Ecclealie  Romans  deaolatlo,  que  pone  omnes  Cardinalea  amUcrat. 
Pruponebattu'    gravimimuin    Hhiematiii    pcriculum,  quod  pene  tinivatsa 
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Near  Ponte  Mommulo  ovfr  tlie  Anio,  this  treaty 
ratified.  The  Pope  surrendered  to  the  Emperor  the 
right  of  investiture  over  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  thi- 
Empire.  He  promised  to  take  no  revenge  for  what 
had  passed,  more  especially  he  solemnly  pledged  him- 
self not  to  anathematize  Henry,  but  to  crown  *iim  ii,  B. 
him  as  King,  Emperor,  and  Patrician  of  Rome,  and 
to  render  him  all  due  allegiance.  The  king  on  his 
part  covenanted  to  set  the  Poiie,  the  cardinals,  and  all 
his  other  prisoners  at  liberty,  and  not  to  take  ti«ij. 
them  again  into  captivity ;  to  make  peace  with  the 
Romans  and  all  the  adherents  of  the  Pope ;  to  main- 
tain the  Pope  in  the  possession  of  his  sacred  dignity, 
to  restore  all  the  property  of  which  he  had  been  do- 
spoiled,  and,  saving  the  dignity  of  the  kingdom  and  of 
the  Empire,  to  be  obedient  to  the  Pope  as  other  Cath- 
olic sovereigns  to  other  Catholic  Pontiff's  of  Rome. 

The  Germans  suspected  that  into  the  written  treaty 
might  furtively  be  introduced  some  protest  that  the 
Pope  was  under  force.  Count  Albert  Blandrade  de- 
clared to  Paschal  that  his  concession  must  be  uncon- 
ditional. "  If  I  may  not  add  a  written  condition," 
replied  the  Pope,  "  I  will  do  it  by  word."  Ho  turned 
to  the  Emperor  :  "  So  will  we  fulfil  our  oath  as  thou 
givest  assurance  that  thou  wilt  fulfil  thine."  The 
Emperor  could  not  but  assent.  Fourteen  cardinals 
and  ecclesiastics   on   the   part  of  the  Pope,  fourteen 


Tiatiu  tandem  mueriiB  fitioruin,  Ubonni 
gravibus  eusfnriis  ct  gemilibue,  et  In  Isdymis  totua  einisaa  eccle«ie  pro 
liberatiDDe  ac  pace  boc  pali,  boc  pennittere,  quod  pro  vita  mea  aullale 
eoaseDtirem."  — Annal.  Roman,  p.  4TH.  An  Iniperiulbt  writer  Btnuigely 
compvea  the  conduct  of  Henr)',  in  thus  eilorting  the  surrendBT,  « " " 
Jacob's  wrestling  for  a  blewioH  with  the  ungol.  —  Ciiron.  Ursbergei 
in  toe.     Also  AnnaliBta  Saxo. 
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princes  of  the  Empire  on  that  of  Henry,  guaranteed 
by  oath  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty.  The  written 
compact  menaced  with  the  anathema  of  the  Church 
all  who  should  infi-inge,  or  contumaciously  persist  in 
infringing,  this  Imperial  privilege.  No  bishop  was  to 
be  consecrated  till  he  liad  received  investiture. 

The  army  advanced  again  to  Rome ;  they  crossed 
Aptina.  tlie  Salarian  bridge  and  entered  the  Leonine 
tiM  Bmpem.  city  beyond  the  Tiber.  With  closed  doors, 
fearful  of  some  new  tumult  of  the  people,  the  Pope, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  performed  the  office  of  cop- 
onatioD.  Both  parties  seemed  solicitous  tu  array  the 
treaty  in  the  most  binding  solemnities.  That  there 
might  appear  no  compulsion,  the  Emperor,  as  soon  as 
he  had  been  crowned,  replaced  the  charter  of  his  priv- 
ilege in  the  Pope's  hand,  and  received  it  a  second  time, 
contrary  to  all  usage,  from  his  hands.  The  mass  closed 
the  ceremony;  the  Pope  brake  the  host :  "As  this  part 
of  the  living  body  of  the  Lord  is  severed  from  the  rest, 
so  be  he  severed  from  tlie  Church  of  Christ  who  shall 
violate  this  treaty." 

A  deputation  of  the  Romans  was  then  permitted  to 
enter  the  church ;  they  presented  the  Emperor  with 
the  golden  diadem,  the  insignia  of  the  Patriciate  and 
Defcnsorship  of  tlie  city  of  Rome.  Yet  Henry  did  not 
enter,  as  his  predecessors  were  wont,  the  unruly  city ; 
he  withdrew  to  his  camp,  having  bestowed  rich  gifts 
upon  the  clergy  and  taken  hostages  for  their  fidelity : 
the  Pope  passed  by  the  bridge  over  the  Tiber  into 
Rome. 

The  Emperor  returned  to  Germany,  having  extorted 
in  one  snccessful  campaign  that  whicli  no  power  had 
been  able  to  wring  from  the  more  stubborn  Hildebrand 


and  Urban,  So  great  was  the  terror  of  his  name  that 
the  devout  defender  of  the  Pope  and  of  his  supremacy, 
the  Countess  Matilda,  scrupled  not  to  maintain  the 
most  friendly  relntions  with  him.  She  would  not  in- 
deed leave  lier  secure  fortress,  but  the  Emjieror  con- 
descended to  visit  her  at  Bianello  ;  he  conversed  with 
her  in  German,  with  which,  as  bom  in  Lorraine,  she 
was  famihar,  released  at  her  request  the  Bishops  of 
Parma  and  Reg^o,  called  her  by  the  endearing  name 
of  mother,  and  invested  her  in  the  sovereignty  of  the 
province  of  Liguria. 

It  wouhl  be  unjust  to  Paschal  not  to  believe  him  sin- 
cere in  his  desire  to  maintain  this  treaty,  so  m««ii.&r- 
publicly  made,  so  solemnly  ratified.  But  he  no™, 
could  no  more  resist  the  indignation  of  tlie  clergy  than 
the  menaces  of  the  Emperor.  The  few  cardinals  wlio 
had  been  imprisoned  with  him,  as  his  accomplices, 
ieebly  defended  him  ;  all  the  rest  with  one  voice  called 
npon  him  immediately  to  annul  the  unholy,  the  sacri- 
l^ons  compact ;  to  excommunicate  the  Emperor  who 
had  dared  to  extort  by  violence  such  abandonment  of 
her  rights  from  the  Church.  The  Pope,  who  was  om- 
nipotent and  infallible  to  advance  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  when  he  would  make  any  concession  lost  at 
once  his  power  and  infallibility.  The  leader  of  the  old 
Hildebrandine  party,  more  papal  than  the  Pope  him- 
aelf,  was  Bruno,  aflerwards  a  saint,  then  Bishop  of 
li  and  abbot  elect  of  Monte  Casino.  He  addressed 
the  Pope  to  his  fece :  "  They  say  that  I  am  thine 
enemy ;  I  am  not  thine  enemy :  I  owe  thee  the  love 
and  reverence  of  a  father.  But  it  is  written,  he  who 
Imeth  father  or  mother  more  titan  me,  is  not  worthy  of 
I  love  thee,  but  I  love  Him  more  who  made  both  me . 
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thee."  He  procee4ed  to  denonnce  the  treaty,  to  arraign 
the  Pope  for  violation  of  the  apostolic  canons,  for  her- 
esy. "  If  I  do  not  deprive  him  of  liis  Abbey,"  said 
the  Pope  ill  his  bitterness,  "  he  ivill  deprive  me  of  the 
Papacy."'  The  monks  of  Monte  Casino,  at  the  Pope's 
July  6-  instigation,  chose  another  abbot ;  and  as  the 
new  abbot  was  supported  by  arms,  Bruno  gave  up  his 
claims  and  retired  to  his  bishopric  of  Segni. 

The  oath  which  the  Pope  had  taken,  and  ratified 
EmbarraM-  by  sucli  Bwful  ciiicumstanccs,  embarrassed 
Pope.  the  Pope  alone.      The  clergy,  who  had  in- 

curred no  danger,  and  suffered  no  indignity  or  distress, 
taunted  liim  with  his  weakness,  contrasted  his  pliancy 
with  the  nobly  obstinate  resolution  of  Hildebrand  and 
of  Urban,  and  exhorted  him  to  an  act  of  perfidy  and 
treason  of  which  he  would  bear  at  least  the  chief  guilt 
and  shame.  Paschal  was  sorely  beset.  He  souglit  for 
reasons  which  might  justify  him  to  the  world  and  to 
himself  for  breaking  faith  with  the  Emperor ;  he  found 
none,  except  the  refiisal  to  surrender  certain  castles 
and  strongholds  in  the  papal  territory,  and  some  vague 
charges  of  ill-usage  towards  the  hostages.*  At  one 
time  he  threatened  to  lay  down  his  dignity  and  to  retire 
as  a  hermit  to  tlie  desert  island  of  Pontia.  At  length 
the  violent  and  incessant  reproaches  of  the  cardinals, 
and  what  might  seem  tlie  general  voice  of  the  clergy, 
overpowered  his  honor,  his  conscience,  his  reli^on. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Vienne,  he  declared 


liti,  sed  ipsi  etiam, 
a  enjxeruDl,  et  inltetinie  bellig 
1  DOBtram  rubore  perftindunL"  — 
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that  he  had  acted  only  from  compulaion,  that  he  had 
jieldwl  up  the  right  of  investiture  only  to  save  the  lib- 
erties of  the  Church  and  the  city  of  Borne  from  total 
min  ;'  he  declared  the  whole  treaty  null  and  void,  con- 
demned it  utterly,  and  confirmed  all  the  strong  decrees 
of  Gregory  VII.  and  of  Urban  II.  When  this  intel- 
ligence was  communicated  to  the  Emperor,  his  German 
iiublos  were  so  indignant  that  the  legate,  had  he  not 
been  protected  by  the  Emperor,  would  hardly  h;ive  es- 
caped %vith  his  life. 

But  more  was  necessary  than  tins  unauthoritative 
letter  of  the  wavering  Pope  to  annul  this  solemn 
treaty,  to  reconcile  by  a  decree  of  the  Cintrch  the 
mind  of  man  to  this  signal  breach  of  faith  and  dis- 
regard of  the  most  sacred  oath. 

In  March  (the  next  year)  a  council  assembled  in 
the  Lateran  Palace  ;  almost  all  the  cardinals,  UMnbis, 
■whether  bishops,  priests,  or  abbots,  were  pros-  Ji'^;„ 
fait,  more  than  a  hundred  prelates,  almost  all  <•'"""'"■ 
from  the  south  of  Italy,  from  the  north  only  the  Vene- 
tian patriarch,  from  France  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons 
and  Vienne,  from  Germany  none. 

The  Pope,  by  a  subtle  subtei'fiige,  endeavored  to 
reconcile  his  personal  observance  with  the  Equi™*- 
absolute  abrogation  of  the  whole  treaty.  He  poih. 
protested  that,  though  the  Emperor  had  not  kept  faith 
with  him,  he  would  keep  iaitli  with  the  Emperor  ;  that 
lie  would  neither  disquiet  him  on  the  subject  of  the  in- 
vestitures, nor  utter  an  anathema  against  bim,^  though 

I  CaTd,  Amgon.  ap.  Murntori. 

'  "  Ego  cum  nunquam  BDatheauitisBbo,  et  nnuquam  ile  investiturle  in- 
quietaba,  porro  scriptum  illud,  quod  magnie  necespllstibus  aoactns,  non  pro 
vitA  inefL,  non  pro  taiate  ant  glorift  meft,  sad  pro  sniii  mcIcsub  neceeHtalibua 
line  rntrum  eonsilio  aut  subscriptionibua  ted,  »upei  quo  nulla  conditions, 
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he  declared  the  act  of  surrender  compulsory,  and  so  not 
obligatory:  his  sole  unadvised  act,  an  evil  act  which 
ought  by  God's  will  to  be  corrected.  At  the  same 
time,  with  consummate  art,  he  made  his  profession  of 
&jth,  for  his  act  liad  been  tainted  with  the  odious  name 
of  heresy ;  he  declared  his  unalterable  behef  in  the- 
Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  statutes  of  the  CEcumenic 
Councils,  and,  as  though  of  equal  obhgation  witli  these, 
in  the  decrees  of  his  predecessors  Gregory  and  Urban, 
decrees  which  asserted  lay  investiture  to  be  unjawful 
and  impious,  and  pronounced  the  layman  who  should 
confer,  or  the  churchman  who  should  accept  such  in- 
vestiture, actually  excommunicate.  He  left  the  Coun- 
eU  to  do  that  which  he  feared  or  scrupled  to  do.  The 
Council  proceeded  to  its  sentence,  which  unequivocally 
cancelled  and  declared  void,  under  pain  of  excommu- 
nication, this  privilege,  extorted,  it  was  said,  by  the 
violence  of  Henry.  The  whole  assembly  with  loud 
acclamations  testified  their  assent,  "  Amen  I  Amen  I 
So  be  it  1    So  be  it  I  "  ^ 

But  Henry  was  still  witliin  the  pale  of  the  Church, 
odudch  or  and  Pasclial  refused  so  flagrantly  to  violate 
eominiint-  his  oath,  to  which  on  this  point  he  had  been 
Bmpmr.  Specifically  pledged  with  the  most  binding 
distinctness.  The  more  zealous  churchmen  determined 
to  take  upon  themselves  this  act  of  holy  vengeance. 
A  council  assembled  at  Vienne,  under  the  Archbishop 
Guido,  afterwards  Pope  Calixtus  II.  The  Emperor 
condescended  to  send  bis  ambassadors  with  letters,  re- 


one  eangtringiraur !  —  pmvS  ftctum  confileot,  el  omnino  cor 
neirtanle,  daBidero."  —  C»rdiii.  Arragon.  hr..  cil. 
len  did  debet  pnVilogium  aed   pravilegium."  —  Labbe  e 
n.  1113.    Acta  Condlii,  Bpad  PertE. 
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ceived,  as  he  Asserted,  from  tlie  Pope  since  tlie  di'cree 
of  tlie  Lateran  Council,  in  which  the  Pope  professed 
the  uttnoBt  amity,  and  his  desire  of  peace,  Tlie  Coun- 
cil were  amazed,  hut  not  disturbed  or  arrested  in  tlieir 
Tiolent  course.  As  they  considered  themselves  sanc- 
tioned in  their  meeting  by  the  Pope,  they  proceeded  to 
their  decree.  One  metropolitan  Council  took  upon 
itself  to  excommunicate  the  Emperor  I  They  declared 
I  investiture  hy  lay  hands  to  be  a  heresy  ;  by  the  power 
I  of  the  Holy  Ghost  they  annulled  the  privilege  granted 
I  by  the  Pope,  as  extorted  by  violence.  "  Henry,  the 
King  of  the  Germans,  like  another  Judas,  has  betrayed 
the  Pope  by  kissing  his  feet,  has  imprisoned  him  with 
the  cardinals  and  other  prelates,  and  has  wrung  from 
htm  by  force  that  most  impious  and  detestable  charter ; 
him  we  excommunicate,  anathematize,  cast  out  of  the 
bosom  of  the  Church,  till  he  give  full  satisfaction." 
These  decrees  were  sent  to  the  Pope,  with  a  signifi- 
cant menace,  which  implied  great  mistrust  in  his  firra- 
aesa.  "  If  you  will  confinn  these  decrees,  abstain  from 
all  intercourse,  and  reject  all  presents  from  that  cruel 
^rant,  we  will  be  your  faithful  sons ;  if  not,  so  God  be 
propitious  to  us,  you  will  compel  us  to  renounce  all  sub- 
jection and  obedience." ' 

To  this  more  than  papal  power  the  Pope  submitted  j 
he  ratified  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Vi-  Oot.  ao. 
emie,  thus  doing  by  others  what  he  was  solemnly  sworn 
not  to  do  himself;  allowing  what  was  usually  supposed 
an  inferior  tribunal  to  dispense  with  the  oath  which  he 
dared  not  himself  retract ;   by  an  unworthy  sophistry 

1  Letter  of  Arc^lihishop  of  Vienna,  and  the  accoont  of  the  Council,  apnd 
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trying  to  obtain  the  advantage  without  the  guilt  of  per- 
jury-^ 

But  these  things  were  not  done  without  strong  re- 
monstrance, and  tliat  from  the  clergy  of  France.  A 
protest  was  issued,  written  by  the  learned  Ivo  of  Char- 
tres,  and  adopted  by  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  and  his 
clergy,  denying  the  temporal  claim  to  the  investitures 
to  ba  heresy,  and  disclaiming  all  concurrence  in  these 
audacious  proceedings." 

A  good  and  prudent  Emperor  might  have  defied  an 
interdict  issued  by  less  than  the  Pope.  But  the  man 
Di»coni«ni  who  had  attained  his  sovereignty  by  such 
of  thB  violent  and  unjustifiable  means  was  not  likely 

pniicei.  to  exercise  it  with  justice  and  moderation. 
He  who  neither  respected  the  authority  nor  even  the 
Bacred  person  of  his  father  and  Emperor,  nor  the  more 
sacred  person  of  the  Pope,  woidd  trample  under  foot, 
if  in  his  way,  the  more  vulgar  rights  of  vassals  or  of 
subjects.  Henry  condescended  indeed  to  attempt  a 
reconciliation  with  his  father's  friends,  to  efface  the 
memory  of  his  ingratitude  by  tardy  piety.  He  cel- 
ebrated with  a  mockery  of  splendor  the  funeral  of  his 
father  (he  had  wrung  at  length  the  unwilling  sanction 
of  the  Pope)  in  the  cathedral  of  Spires ;  he  bestowed 
munificent  endowments  and  immunities  on  that  church. 
The  city  of  Worms  was  rewarded  by  special  privilegea 
for  her  long-tried  attachment  to  the  Emperor  Henry 
IV,,  an  attachment  which,  if  it  could  be  transferred, 
might  be  equally  necessary  to  his  son.  For  while 
Henry  V.  aspired  to  rule  as  a  despot,  he  soon  discov- 
ered that  he  wanted  despotic  power  ;  he  found  that  the 
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babit  of  rebellion,  wliich  lie  had  encouraged  for  his 
own  ends,  would  be  constantly  recoiling  agaiiiBt  himself. 
His  reign  was  almost  one  long  civil  war.  Prince  after 
prince,  either  alienated  by  his  pride  or  by  some  violent 
invasion  of  their  rights,  the  seizure  and  sequestration 
of  their  fiefs,  or  interference  with  their  succession, 
raised  the  standard  of  ipvolt.  Instead  of  reconciling 
the  ecclesiastical  princes  and  prelates  by  a  temperate 
and  geiieroiLS  use  of  the  right  of  investiture,  he  be- 
trayed, or  was  thought  to  betray,  his  rietermination  to 
reannex  as  much  of  the  ecclesiastical  domains  as  he 
could  to  the  Empire,  The  cs communication  was  at 
once  a  ready  justification  for  the  revolt  of  the  great 
ecclesiastical  vassals  of  the  Empire,  and  a  formidable 
weapon  in  their  hands.  From  the  first  his  acts  had 
been  held  in  detestation  by  some  of  the  Transalpine 
prelates.  Gerard,  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  bad  openly 
condemned  him  ;  the  holy  Conrad  retired  into  the  des- 
ert, where  he  proclaimed  his  horror  of  such  deeds. 
The  monks  of  Hirschau,  as  their  enemies  the  monks 
of  Lanrisheim  declared,  spoke  of  tlie  Emperor  as  an 
excommunicated  heretic.  The  Archbishop  of  Cologne 
almost  alone  defied  the  whole  force  of  Henry,  repelled 
his  troops,  and  gradually  drew  into  one  party  the  great 
body  of  malecontents.  Almost  the  whole  clergy  by 
degrees  threw  themselves  into  the  papal  faction.  The 
Legates  of  the  Pope,  of  their  own  authority  it  is  true, 
and  without  the  express  sanction  of  the  Pope,  dissem- 
inated and  even  published  the  act  of  excommunication 
in  many  quarters.  It  was  renewed  in  a  synod  at  Beau- 
vais,  with  the  sanction  of  the  metropolitan  ;  it  was 
formally  pronounced  in  the  church  of  St.  Geryon  at 
Cologne.     The  inhabitants  of  Mentz,  though  imperial- 
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ists  at  heart,  rose  in  insurrection,  and  compelled  the  Em- 
peror to  release  their  archbishop  Albert,  once  Henry's 
most  faithfdl  partisan,  his  counsellor  throughout  all  the 
strong  proceedings  against  Pope  Paschal  in  Italy,  but 
now  having  been  raised  to  the  German  primacy  by 
Henry's  influence,  his  mortal  enemy.*  Albert  had 
been  thrown  into  prison  on  ^  charge  of  high  treason ; 
he  was  worn  to  a  skeleton  by  his  confinement.  He 
became  an  object  of  profound  compassion  to  all  the 
enemies  of  Henry ;  his  bitter  and  powerful  mind  devot- 
ed itself  to  revenge.  Erlang,  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg, 
of  whose  fidelity  Henry  thought  himself  secure,  was 
sent  to  negotiate  with  the  revolted  princes  and  prelates, 
and  fell  off  at  once  to  the  papal  party. 

While  half  Germany  was  thus  at  open  war  with  the 
itaBthof  Emperor,  the  death  of  the  great  Countesa 
MmUiiis.  Matilda  imperiously  required  his  presence  in 
1116.  '  Italy.  If  the  Pope  obtained  peaceable  posses- 
sion of  her  vast  inheritance,  which  by  formal  instruments 
she  had  made  over  on  her  death  to  the  Apostolical  See, 
the  Pontiff  became  a  kind  of  king  in  Italy.  The  Em- 
peror immediately  announced  his  claim  not  only  to  all 
the  Imperial  fiefs,  to  the  march  of  Tuscany,  to  Mantua 
and  other  cities,  but  to  all  the  allodial  and  patrimonial 
inheritance  held  by  the  Countess  ;*  and  thus  sprung  up  a 
new  subject  of  irreconcilable  strife  between  the  Popes 
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i  The  Fop«  nrged  hie  rsleue;  his  only  fiiult  had  been  too  great  love  iar 
sniy.  "Qusntum  ddvutidb,  qnintnm  ezperff  nimui,  teetimanium  fecimuB, 
in  te  super  omnia  diligebat."  —  Epist.  Paschal,  apod  Ecord,  ii  STB. 
uui,  sab  ann.  1113. 

■  Muratori  suggests  that  thd  Emperor  put  Torwsrd  the  claim  or  the 
house  of  Bavaria,  inaisling  that  they  were  setllefl  on  Dulio  Guclf  the 
younger,  on  hii  maniage.  This  claim  ttb!  aclinowlcdged  aflerwarda  by 
the  Emperor  Frcdoricit  Barbarossa. 
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and  Ein]>erors.      Henry  expressed  hi.s  deteraiination  to 
cruss  tile  Alps  in  the  course  of  the  following  year. 

At  Kome  the  preparations  of  Jlenry  for  his  second 
descent  into  Italy  were  heard  hy  some  with  apprehen- 
sion, by  some  with  a  fierce  determination  to  encounter, 
or  even  to  provoke  his  worst  hostility  in  defence  of  the 
rights  of  the  Church.  Early  in  the  spring  which  was 
to  behold  this  descent,  a  Council  was  sum-i^,,^^ 
moned  in  the  Laterau.  The  clergy  awaited  ^^^'[j 
m  jealous  impatience,  the  Hildebrandine  party  "'^ 
mistrusting  the  courage  of  the  I'o])e  to  defy  the  Em- 
peror, the  more  moderate  doubting  his  firmness  to  resist 
their  more  violent  brethren.  As  yet  the  great  momen- 
tous question  was  not  proposed.  There  was  first  a  pre- 
liminary one,  too  important,  even  in  the  present  state 
of  affairs,  not  to  receive  due  attention  ;  it  related  to  tlie 
Archbishopric  of  Milan.  GroBSolano,  a  man  of  learn- 
ing and  moderation,  had  been  elected  to  that  metropol- 
itan see ;  he  had  taken  the  cross  and  gone  to  the  Holy 
Land.  During  his  absence  tlie  clergy  of  Milan  had, 
on  some  charge  of  simoniacal  proceeding  (he  may  not 
bave  been  so  austerely  opposed  as  they  might  wish  to 
tlie  old  imextinguished  faction  of  the  married  clergy), 
or,  as  it  is  alleged,  because  he  had  been  uncanonically 
translated  from  the  see  of  Savona,  declared  him  to  have 
forfeited  his  see.  They  proceeded  to  elect  i.B.  iia. 
Giordano,  represented,  hy  no  friendly  writer,  aa  a  man 
without  education  (perhaps  of  the  monastic  school)  and 
of  no  great  weight.  Giordano  had  been  consecrated 
by  three  suffragans :  Landolf  Bishop  of  Asti,  who  at- 
tempted to  fly,  bnt  was  brought  back  and  compelled  to 
perform  the  office  ;  Arialdo  Bisliop  of  Genoa ;  and 
Mamardo  Bishop  of  Turin,     Mamardo  hastened   to 
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Rome  to  demand  the  metropolitan  pall  for  Giordano. 
The  Archiepiscopate  of  Milan  was  of  too  great  dignity 
and  influence  not  to  be  secured  at  any  cost  for  the  high 
party.  The  Pope  abandoned  unheard  the  cause  of 
Grossolano,  and  sent  the  pall  to  Giordano,  hut  he 
was  not  to  be  arrayed  in  it  till  he  had  sworn  fidelity  to 
the  Pope,  and  awom  to  refuse  investiture  from  the  Em- 
peror, For  six  months  Giordano  steadfastly  declined  to 
receive  the  pall  on  these  terms.  A  large  part  of  the 
people  of  Milan  were  still  in  favor  of  Grossolano,  and 
seemed  determined  to  proceed  to  extremities  in  his 
&vor.  The  Bishops  Azzo  of  Acqui,  and  Arderic  of 
Lodi,  strong  Imperialists,  took  up  the  cause  of  Gros- 
solano. Already  was  Giordano's  detennination  shaken ; 
when  Grossolano,  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Laud, 
having  found  his  see  occupied,  nevertheless  entered 
Milan.  His  partisans  seized  tlie  towers  of  the  Roman 
Gate ;  Giordano  at  once  submitted  to  the  Papal  terms ; 
and,  arrayed  in  the  pall,  proclaimed  himself  Archbishop 
on  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  After  some  strife,  and 
not  without  bloodshed  of  the  people,  and  even  of  the 
i.B.  1118.  nobles,  Grossolano  was  driven  fi'om  Milan ;  he 
was  glad  to  accept  of  terms  of  peace,  and  even  pecun- 
iary aid  (the  exhaustion  of  his  funds  may  account  for 
his  discomfiture),  from  his  rival ;  he  retired  firet  to 
Piacenza,  afterwards  to  Rome,  to  submit  to  the  decision 
of  the  Pope.^ 

But  this  great  cause  was  first  mooted  in  the  Council 
*.D.  1118,  of  Lateran.  There  could  be  no  doubt  for 
which  Archbishop  of  Milan  —  one  who  had  sworn  not 
to  accept  investiture  from  the  Emperor,  or  one  at  least 
suspected    of   Imperialist    views  —  it  would    declare. 

1  Eccsrd,  Chronic.  Landulf  junior,  apud  Murnlori  S,  H.  T.  V.  sub  sun. 
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Giordano  triuin|)hed  ;  and,  whether  as  jiart  of  tlip  price 
stipulated  for  the  judgment,  or  in  gratitude  and  bold 
zeal  for  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused,  he  returned 
rapidly  to  Milan.  Henry  was  on  the  crest  of  the  Alps 
above  him  ;  yet  Giordano  dared,  with  the  ]luman  Cai^ 
dinal  John  of  Cremona,  to  pubhah  from  the  pulpit  of 
the  principal  church,  the  excommunication  of  the  Em- 
peror. Even  this  affair  of  Milan,  important  as  it  was, 
had  hardly  commanded  the  attention  of  the  Lateran 
Council.  But  when,  after  this  had  been  despatched, 
some  other  questions  were  proposed  concerning  certain 
disputes  between  the  Bishops  of  Pisa  and  Lucca,  they 
would  no  longer  brook  delay,  a  Bishop  sprang  up  and 
exclaimed,  "  What  have  we  to  do  with  these  temporal 
matters,  when  the  highest  interests  of  the  Church  are 
in  peril  ? " '  The  Pope  arose ;  he  reverted,  in  few 
words,  to  his  imprisonment,  and  to  the  crimes  and  cru- 
elties to  which  the  Roman  people  had  been  exposed  at 
the  time  of  his  concession.  "  What  I  did,  I  did  to  de- 
liver the  Church  and  people  of  God  from  those  evils. 
I  did  it  as  a  man  who  am  dust  and  ashes.  I  confess 
that  I  did  wrong :  I  entreat  you,  offer  your  prayere  to 
God  to  pardon  me.  That  writing  signed  in  the  camp 
of  the  King,  justly  called  an  unrighteous  decree,  I  con- 
demn with  a.  perpetual  anathema.  Be  its  memory 
accursed  forever  1"*  The  Council  shouted  their  ac- 
clamation. The  loudest  voice  was  tliat  of  Bruno,  the 
Bishop  of  Segni  —  "  Give  thanks  to  God  that  our 
TvOrd  Pope  Paschal  condemns  with  his  own  M»rch  8. 
mouth  his  unrighteous  and  heretical  decree."     In  his 
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bitter  trinmpli  lie  added,  "  He  that  nttered  heresy  is  a 
heretic."  "  What !  "  exclaimed  John  of  Gaeta,  "  dost 
thou  presume  in  our  presence  to  call  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff a  heretic  ?  What  he  did  was  wrong,  but  it  was  no 
heresy."  "  It  was  done,"  said  another  Bishop,  "  to 
deliver  the  people."  The  Pope  interposed  with  calm 
dignity :  he  commanded  silence  by  his  gesture.  "  Give 
ear,  my  brethren ;  this  Church  has  never  yielded  to 
heresy.  It  has  crushed  all  heresies  —  Arian,  Euty- 
chian,  Sabellian,  Photinian.  For  our  Lord  himself 
said,  in  the  hour  of  his  Passion,  I  have  prayed  for  thee, 

0  Peter,  that  thy  faith  fail  not." 

But  the  strife  was  not  over.  On  the  following  day, 
piBrtuJ  Paschal,  with  Ids  more  moderate  counsellors, 
o-nact.  John  of  Gaeta  and  Peter  the  son  of  Leo, 
began  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Ambassador 
of  Henry,  Pontius  Abbot  of  Clugny.  The  majesty 
of  the  Papal  presence  could  not  subdue  the  mdignant 
murmurs  of  the  more  Papal  party,  who  insisted  on  the 
Church  holding  all  its  endowments,  whether  fiefe  of  the 
temporal  power  or  not,  absolutely  and  without  control. 
oonoo,  At  length  Conon,  Cardinal  of  Prseneste,  broke 
pnonaia.  out,  and  demanded  whether  the  Pope  acknowl- 
edged him  to  have  been  his  legate  in  Germany,  and 
would  ratify  all  that  he  had  done  as  legate.  The  Pope 
acknowledged  bim  In  these  terms :  "  What  yon  have 
approved,  I  have  approved  ;  what  you  have  condemned, 

1  have  condemned."  Conon  then  declared  that  he  had 
first  in  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  five  times,  in  five 
councils,  in  Greece,  in  Hungary,  in  Saxony,  in  Lor- 
raine, in  France,  excommunicated  the  Emperor.  The 
same,  as  appeared  from  his  letters,  had  been  done  by 
the   Archbishop    at  Vienne.      That   excommunication 


was  now  therefore  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  and  became 
his  act.  A  feeble  murmur  of  dissent  soon  died  away ; 
the  Pope  kept  silence. 

But  Paschal's  troubles  increased.  If  the  Emperor 
should  again  appear  before  Rome,  in  indignation  at  the 
broken  treaty,  and,  by  temperament  and  habit,  little 
disposed  to  be  scrupulous  in  his  measures  against  an 
enemy  whom  treaties  could  not  bind,  hia  only  ho()e  of 
resistance  was  in  the  attachment  of  the  Roman  people. 
That  attachment  was  weakened  at  this  unlucky  mo- 
ment by  unforeseen  circumstances.  The  Prefect  of 
Rome  died,  and  Paschal  was  persuaded  to  appoint  the 
son  of  Peter  Lconis  to  that  office.  The  indelible  taint 
of  his  Jewish  descent,  and  his  Jewish  wealth,  made 
Peter  an  object  of  envy  and  unpopularity.  The  vul- 
gar called  him  a  Jew,  an  usurer  —  equivalent  titles  of 
hatred.  The  people  chose  the  son  of  the  late  Prefect, 
a  boy,  and  presented  him  to  the  Pope  for  his  confirma- 
tion. .  On  the  Pope's  refusal,  tumults  broke  out  in  all 
the  city ;  skirmishes  took  place  between  the  populace 
and  the  soldiers  of  the  Pope  during  the  Holy  Week. 
The  young  Prefect  was  taken  in  the  country  by  the 
Pope's  soldiers,  and  rescued  by  his  uncle,  the  Count 
Ptolemy.  The  contest  thus  spi-ead  into  the  country. 
The  whole  territory  of  Rome,  the  coast,  Rome  itself, 
was  in  open  rebellion.  The  Pope  was  so  alarmed  that 
he  retired  to  Sezza.  The  populace  revenged  them- 
selves on  the  houses  of  Peter  Leonis  and  those  of  his 
adherents. 

The  Emperor  had  passed  the  Alps ;  he  was  received 
in  Venice  by  the  Doge  OrdelafFo  Faliero  with  MurchSB. 
loyal  magnificence.     Some  of  the  other  great  cities  of 
Lombardy  followed  the  example.     The  Emperor  Iiad 
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peaceable  possession  of  the  territories  of  the 
Hanrj-Ln  Couiitcss  Matilda:  neither  then,  nor  dur- 
ApriiB.  ing  his  hfetime,  did  the  Pope  or  his  suc- 
cessors contest  his  title.  Italy  could  not  but  await 
with  anxious  apprehension  the  crisis  of  this  second, 
perhaps  personal  strife  between  the  Emperor  and 
the  Pope.  But  the  year  passed  away  without  any  atn 
tack  on  Rome.  The  Emperor  was  engaged  in  the  af- 
iaiTs  of  Tuscany ;  the  Pope  by  the  rebellion  of  Rome. 
Early  in  the  following  year  terrible  convulsions  of 
nature  seemed  to  portend  dire  calamities.  Earthquakes 
shook  "Venice,  Verona,  Parma,  and  Cremona;  the 
Cathedral  of  Cremona,  with  many  churches  and 
stately  buildings,  were  in  ruins,  and  many  lives  lost. 
Awful  storms  seemed  to  join  with  civil  commotions  to 
distract  and  desolate  Germany. 

The  Ambassador  of  Henry,  the  Bishops  of  Asti, 
Piacenza,  and  Acqui,  appeared  at  Rome,  to  which  Pas- 
chal had  returned  after  the  cessation  of  the  civil  com- 
motions, with  a  public  declaration,  that  if  any  one 
should  accuse  the  Emperor  of  having  violated  bis  part 
of  the  treaty  with  the  Pope,  he  was  ready  to  justify 
himself,  and  if  guilty,  to  give  satisfaction.  He  de- 
manded the  abrogation  of  the  interdict.  The  Pope,  it 
is  said,  with  the  concun-ence  of  the  Cardinals,  declared 
that  he  had  not  sent  the  Cardinals  Conon  and  Theodo- 
ric  to  Cologne  or  to  Saxony ;  that  he  had  given  no 
authority  to  the  Archbishop  of  Vienne  to  excommuni- 
cate the  Emperor ;  that  he  had  himself  pronounced  no 
escommunication  ;  but  lie  could  not  annul  an  excom- 
munication pronounced  by  such  dignified  ecclesiastics 
without  their  consent.  A  general  Council  of  the 
Church  could  alone  decide  the  question,     Heniy  had 
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I  tlic  CImrch  of  Germany  as  well 
)  to  submit  to  such  a  tribunal. 
A  second  time  Henry  V,  advanced  towards  Rome, 
I  but  tbia  second  time  under  very  different  cir-  •.!>.  iii". 
Cumstances.     He  was  no  longer  the  young  and  suc- 
cessful Emperor  witb  the  whole  of  Gennany  united  in 
his  cause,  and  witb  an  army  of  overwhelming  numbei-s 
and   force    at    his    command.     But  with    his    circum- 
I  BtHnces  he  had  learned  to  change  his  policy.     He  bad 
I  discovered  how  to  contest  Rome  with  the  Pope.     He 
I  Jiad  the  Prefect  in  bis  pay ;  be  lavished  gifts  upon  the 
I  nobles ;  he  established  bis  partisan  Ptolemy,  the  Count 
I  jof  Tusculum,  in  all  the  old  possessions  and  rights  of 
1  tlmt  bouse,  so  long  tlie  tyrant,  at  one  time  the  awarder, 
L  of  the  Papal  tiara,  gave  him  his  natural  daughter  in 
■  marriage,  and  so  established  a  formidable  enemy  to  the 
r  pope  and  a  powerful  adherent  of  the  Emperor,  within 
I  4he  neighborhood,  witliin    the  city  itself.     There  was 
I    opposition    to    bis    approach,  to    his  entrance  into 
I  Bome.     He  passed  through  the  streets  witb  bis  Em- 
,  the  people  received  him  witb  acclamations,  the 
tdergy  alone  stood  aloof  in  jealous  silence.     The  Pope 
bad   reUred,  first  to  Monte  Casino,  then  toMirchia, 
Benevento,  to  implore,  but  in  vain,  the  aid  of  the  Nor- 
mans.    The  Cardinals  made  an  offer  of  peace  if  Henry 
would  surrender  the  right  of  investiture  by  the  ring 
and  staff;  hut  as  on  this  point  the  whole  imperial  au- 
thority seemed  at  that  time  to  depend,  the  terms  were 
rejected.     No  one  but  a  foreign  prelate,'  Burdinus,  the 
Archbishop  of  Braga,^  who  had  been  Legate  of  Pope 

'  The  Abbot  of  Far&  was  t.  strong  ImperiaUst. 

1  Bslnziua  (Hl9callaii«>,Tot.  ill,)  wrote  a  life  of  Burdlnos,  to  viiidicate 
hU  mimoiy  Iroro  (lie  BweeiHiig  cenaure  oF  Baronlns,  'with  whom  an  Anti. 
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Paschal  to  Henry,  and  had  been  dazzled  or  won  to  the 
Imperial  party,  could  be  tempted  to  officiate  in  the 
great  Easter  ceremony,  in  whith  the  Emperor  was  ac- 
customed to  take  off  his  crown  in  the  Vatican,  to  make 
a  procession  through  tlie  city,  and  to  receive  it  again 
from  the  hands  of  the  Pontiff.^ 

But  no  steps  were  taken  to  approximate  the  hostile 
powers.  The  Emperor  remained  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  Rome  ;  the  Pope  in  his  safe  city  of  refuge  in 
the  south  of  Italy ;  from  hence  he  fulminated  an  ex- 
communication against  the  Archbishop  of  Braga.  As 
the  summer  heats  approached,  the  Emperor  retired  to 
the  north  of  Italy. 

Paschal  was  never  again  master  of  Rome.  In  the 
j«n.  e.  1118.  autumn  he  fell  ill  at  Anagni,  recovered,  and 
pMohij  II.  early  in  the  following  year  surprised  the  Le- 
onine city  and  the  Vatican.  But  Peter  the  Prefect 
and  the  Count  of  Tusculum  still  occupied  the  strong- 
pope  was  always  a  moneter  of  iniquity.  Maurice  Bourdin  was  a  French- 
mau  of  ibe  diocese  of  Limoges.  When  Bernard,  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
treat  to  the  Conncil  of  Cleraioat,  be  was  struck  with  the  teaming  uid 
abili^  of  the  young  French  monk,  and  carried  him  back  with  liini  to 
Spsin.  Bourdin  beoime  succesBively  Bishop  of  Coimbra  and  Archbishop 
of  Braga.  While  Bishop  of  Coimbra  be  went  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
passed  three  years  in  tlie  East,  in  Jeruealem  aod  Constantinople.  On  hi| 
relnm  he  was  involved  in  a  contest  with  bis  patron  Beraard,  resisting  the 
dums  of  the  archbishopiie  of  Toledo  to  sopremscy  over  the  metropolitan 
tee  of  Braga.  There  is  a  decree  of  Pope  Paschal  favorable  to  Maurica, 
■oknowledging  hia  jurisdiction  over  Coimbra.  He  was  at  pMsent  in  Rome, 
in  order,  according  In  Baronius,  to  supplant  his  patron  Bernard,  who  had 
been  expelled  from  hia  see  by  Alfonea  of  Arragon.  He  was  scornfullj  re- 
jeWed  by  Pasobal,  of  whom  he  became  the  deadly  enemy.  This,  aa 
Baluzius  repeatedly  shows,  is  directly  contradicted  by  the  dales;  for  after 
this  Paschal  emi^ayed.  Uaurice  Burdin  as  his  Legate  to  the  Emperor. 

■  Henry  had  been  already  crowned  by  Paschal:  this  second  coronation 
is  probably  to  he  esplaioed  as  in  the  text;  though  some  writers  speak  of 

ironation.     Muratori  says  that  he  desired  "  di  farai  coronare 

ob  ann.  lOlT. 
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holds  of  the  city.  Past:lial  died  in  the  Caatle  of  St. 
Angelo,  solemnly  commending  to  the  cardinals  that 
firmness  in  tlie  assertion  of  the  claims  of  the  Clmrcli 
which  he  alone  had  not  displayed.  He  died  leaving  a 
great  lesson  to  future  Pontiffs,  that  there  was  no  limit 
to  wliich  they  might  not  advance  their  pretensions  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  hierarchy,  hat  to  retract  the 
least  of  these  pretensions  was  heyond  their  otherwise 
illimitable  power.  The  Imperialists  made  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  burial  of  Paschal  II.  in  a  great  mausoleum 
in  the  Lateran  Church.  The  Cardinals,  in  the  utmost 
haste,  before  the  intelligence  could  reach  the  Emperor, 
proceeded  to  fill  the  vacant  See.  Juhn  of  Gaeta, 
though  he  had  defended  the  Pope  from  the  unseemly 
reproach  of  St.  Bruno,  and  at  one  time  ajipeared  in- 
clined to  negotiate  with  tlie  Emperor,  seems  to  have 
commanded  the  confidence  of  the  high  party ;  he  vras 
of  noble  descent ;  the  counsellor  of  more  than  one 
Pope,  and  had  been  a  faithful  partisan  of  Pope  Urban 
against  the  Antipope  Guibert ;  lie  had  adhered  in  all 
his  distresses  to  Paschal,  and  had  shared  his  imprison- 
ment. He  was  summoned  from  Monte  Ca-  GeiuIu  n. 
sino  secretly,  and  without  any  notice  chosen  Pope  by 
the  Cardinals  and  some  distinguished  Romans,  and 
inaugurated  in  a  Benedictine  monastery  near  the  Cap- 
itol. 

The  news  reached  the  neighboring  house  of  Cencius 
Frangipani  (this  great  family  henceforward  appears 
mingled  in  all  the  contests  and  intiigues  of  Rome),  a 
strong  partisan  of  the  Emperor.  In  a  sudden  access 
of  indignation  he  broke  with  his  armed  tbi-  g^,,^  ^, 
lowers  into  the  church,  seized  the  Pope  by  the  p^^i^"^' 
throat,   strack    him   with    his   fists,   trampled  '"'  ^* 
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upon  him,  and  dragged  him  a  prisoner  and  in  chains  to 
bis  own  strong  house.  All  the  Cardinals  were  miser- 
ably maltreated ;  the  more  fortunate  took  to  flight ; 
some  were  seized  and  put  into  irons.  Bnt  this  atro- 
cious act  rekindled  all  the  more  generous  sympathies 
of  the  Roman  people  towards  the  Pope.  Both  parties 
anited  in  his  rescue.  Peter  the  Prefect  and  Peter  the 
son  of  Leo,  the  captain  of  the  Norman  troops,  who  had 
accompanied  Paschal  to  Rome,  the  Transteverinea,  and 
the  twelve  quarters  of  the  city,  assembled  under  their 
leaders  ;  they  marched  towards  the  Capitol  and  sum- 
moned Frangipani  to  surrender  the  person  of  the  Pope. 
Frangipani  could  not  but  submit ;  lie  threw  himself  at 
the  Pope's  feet,  and  entreated  his  forgiveness.  Mount- 
ing a  horse,  tbe  Pope  rode  to  the  Lateran,  surrounded 
by  the  banners  of  the  people,  and  took  possession  of 
the  papal  palace.  There  he  received  the  submission  of 
the  laity  and  of  the  clergy.  The  friends  of  'the  new 
Pope  were  quietly  making  arrangements  for  his  ordina- 
tion as  a  presbyter  (as  yet  he  was  but  a  deacon),  and 
his  consecration  as  Pope.  On  a  sudden,  in  the  night, 
intelligence  arrived  that  the  Emperor  had  not  merely 
set  off  from  the  north  of  Italy,  but  was  actually  in 
Rome,  and  master  of  the  portico  of  St,  Peter's.  The 
Pope  was  concealed  for  the  night  in  the  house  of  a 
faithful  partisan.  In  the  morning  he  embarked  on  the 
Monrb  1.  Tiber,  but  a  terrible  storm  came  on  ;  the 
German  soldiers  watched  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
hurled  burning  javelins  at  the  vessel.  At  nightfall, 
the  Germans  having  withdrawn,  the  fugitives  landed, 
and  the  Pope  wa^  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  Cardinal 
Ugo  to  the  castle  of  Ardea.  The  next  day  the  Ger- 
man soldiers  appeared  again,  but  the  followers  of  the 
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Pope  swearing  that  lie  liaJ  escaped,  they  dispersed  in 
search  of  liim.     He  was  again  conveyed  to  the  vessel, 
and   after  a   perilous  voyage  of  four  daj's,  unnhg, 
reached  Gaeta,  his  native  town.     There  he  was  or- 
dained Presbyter,  and  conseerated  Pope. 

Henry  endeavored  by  repeated  embassies  to  per- 
suade Gelasius  H.,  such  was  the  name  assumed  by 
the  new  Pope,  to  return  to  Rome ;  but  Gelasius  had 
been  a  fij low-prisoner  with  Pope  Paschal,  and  had  too 
mnch  prudence  to  trust  himself  in  the  Emperor's 
power.'  He  met  cunning  with  cunning;  he  offered  to 
hold  a.  council  to  decide  on  all  matters  in  dispute,  either 
in  Milan  or  in  Cremona,  cities  in  which  the  papal  in- 
terest now  prevailed,  or  which  were  in  open  revolt 
against  tlie  Emjieror.  This  proposal  was  equally  ofFen- 
wve  to  the  Emperor  and  to  the  Roman  people,  "  What," 
was  the  indignant  cry,  "  is  Rome  to  be  deserted  for 
Milan  or  Cremona?"  They  determined  to  set  up  an 
Antipope ;  yet  none  appeared  but  Burdinus,  now  called 
Maurice  the  Portuguese,  the  Archbishop  of  Braga," 
This  stranger  was  led  to  the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter's 
by  the  Emperor ;  and  it  was  thrice  proclaimed  M«wb  8. 
to  the  people,  "Will  ye  have  Maurice  for  Pope?" 
and  thrice  the  people  answered,  "We  will."  The  Bar- 
barian, as  he  was  called  by  his  adversaries,  took  the 
name  of  Gregory  VIH.  Of  the  Roman  clergy  only 
three  adherents  of  the  old  unextinguished  Ghibeline 
party,  Romanus  Cardinal  of  St.  Marcellus,  Cencius  of 
St.  Chrysogonus,  and  Teuzo,  who  had  been  long  in 


1  Epist.  Gelu.  n.  BpDd  Labbe,  Concit.  Ann,  1118. 

1  The  hmoua  ImeriiiB  of  Bolagna,  tbe  restorer  of  Ihe  Rotn&n  Inw,  was 
Rome;  the  form  u[  cicctinn  was  aiippascd  to  b«  regulated  bj'  his  legiJ 
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Denmark,  sanctioned  this  election.  He  was  put  in 
possession  of  the  Lateran  palace,  and  tlie  next  day  peiv 
formed  the  papal  functions  in  St.  Peter's. 

No  sooner  did  Gelaaius  hear  this  than  he  thundered 
his  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  peijurer 
Maurice,  who  had  compelled  his  mother  the  Church  to 
public  prostitution.*  NoWf  however,  his  Norman  vas- 
sals, as  they  acknowledged  themselves,  William,  Duke 
of  Apulia,  and  Robert,  Prince  of  Capua,  obeyed  his 
summons  ;  under  their  protection  he  returned  towards 
Rome.  Heniy,  who  was  besieging  the  papal  castle 
Toricella,  abandoned  the  siege,  and  retired  on  Rome. 
But  almost  immediately  his  presence  was  imperiously 
required  in  Germany,  and  he  withdrew  to  the  north 
of  Italy.  Thence,  leaving  the  Empress  as  Regent  in 
April  7.  Italyi  be  crossed  the  Alps,  Gelasius  liad  al- 
ready at  Capua  involved  the  Emperor  in  the  common 
excommunication  with  the  Antipope.  Some  misunder- 
standing arose  between  the  Norman  princes  and  the 
Pope;^  they  withdrew,  and  he  could  now  only  bribe 
his  way  Lack  to  Rome. 

Gelasius  entered  Rome  as  a  pilgrim  rather  than  its 
joij6.  master.  He  was  concealed  rather  than  hos- 
pitably entertained  by  Stephen  tlie  Norman,  by  Pas- 
chal his  brother,  and  Peter  with  the  ill-sounding  name 
of  the  Robber,  a  Corsican,^  Thus  were  there  again 
two  Popes  in  the  city,  one  maintained  in  state  by  the 
gold  of  the  Emperor,  the  other  by  his  own.  But 
Gelasius  in  an  imprudent  hour  ventured  beyond  the 
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secnre  quai'tera  of  the  Norman.  He  stole  out  to  cel- 
ebrate mass  in  the  church  uf  St.  PraxedeM,  in  a  part  uf 
the  city  commanded  by  the  Frangipani.  The  church 
was  attacked  ;  a  scent-  of  fearful  confusion  followed 
the  Normans,  under  the  Pope's  nephew  Crescentius, 
&ught  valiantly,  and  rescued  him  from  tlic  enemy 
The  Frangipani  were  furious  at  their  disappointment, 
but  when  they  found  the  Pope  had  escaped,  withdrew. 
"  O  what  a  sight,"  writes  a  sad  eye-witness,^  "  to  see 
the  Pope,  half  clad  in  his  sacred  vestments,  flying,  like 
a  mountebank,'  as  fast  as  his  horse  could  gallop  I  "  — 
his  cross-bearer  followed  ;  he  fell  ;  the  cross,  which  it 
might  seem  that  his  enemies  sought  as  a  trophy,  was 
picked  up  and  concealed  by  a  woman.  The  Pope  him- 
self was  found,  weary,  sorrowfiil,  and  moaning^  with 
grief,  in  a  field  near  the  Church  of  St.  Paul.  The 
next  day  be  declared  his  resolution  to  leave  this  Sodom, 
thia  Egj'pt ;  it  were  better  to  have  to  deal  with  one 
Emperor  than  with  many  tyrants.  He  reached  Pisa, 
Genoa,  Marseilles  ;  but  he  entered  France  Jm. »,  1119. 
only  to  die.  After  visiting  several  of  the  ti»i«iin. 
great  cities  of  the  realm,  Montpellier,  Avignon,  Orange, 
Valence,  Vienne,  Lyons,  a  sudden  attack  of  pleurisy 
carried  him  off  in  the  abbey  of  Clugny. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

CALIXTUS  II.  — CONCORDAT  OF 

The  cardiuals  in  France  could  not  hesitate  an  in- 
oiititDin  Btant  in  their  choice  of  hia  successor.  Crelasias 
Veb.  a.ine.  jj^^  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  Bishop  of 
Palestrina,  but  Otho  excused  himself  on  account  of  his 
feeble  health.  Exiles  from  Rome  in  the  cause  of  the 
Church,  and  through  the  hostility  of  the  Emperor  and 
his  partisans,  the  Conclave  saw  among  them  the  prelate 
who  had  boldly  taken  the  lead  in  the  excommunication 
of  Henry  ;  and  who  to  hia  zeal  for  the  Church  added 
every  other  qualification  for  the  supreme  Pontificate. 
Guido,  Archbishop  of  Vienne,  was  of  more  than  noble, 
of  royal  birth,  descended  from  the  Kings  of  Burgundy, 
and  so  allied  by  blood  to  the  Emperor ;  his  reputation 
was  high  for  piety  and  the  learning  of  the  age.  But 
Guiilo,  either  from  conscientious  scraples,  or  in  politic 
deference  to  the  dominant  opinion,  refused  to  become 
the  Pontiff  of  Rome  without  the  assent  of  Rome. 
Messengers  were  speedily  despatched  and  speedily  re- 
turned with  the  confirmation  of  his  election  by  the 
cardinals  who  remained  at  Rome,  by  Peter  the  son 
of  Leo,  by  the  prefect  and  consuls,  by  the  clergy  and 
people  of  Rome.  It  appears  not  how  this  assent  was 
obtained  in  the  presence  of  the  Imperial  garrison  and 
the  Antipope.     Rome  may  have  already  become  weary 


or  aaliamed  of  bei"  foreign  prelate,  uiicoiinecteil  with 
the  great  fumJlies  or  intcrestii  of  the  city ;  but  it  is 
more  probable  tliat  it  was  the  assent  only  of  the  high 
papal  party,  who  still,  under  the  guidance  of  Peter  the 
son  of  Leo,  held  part  of  the  city. 

Germany  had  furnished  a  line  of  pious,  and,  on  the 
whole,  high-mindud  Pontifts  to  the  Roman  i.:>iittui 
Bee.  Calixtus  II.,  though  by  no  means  the  Pt^. 
first  Frenciiman,  eitlier  by  birth  or  i>(fucation,  was  the 
first  French  Pontiff  who  established  that  close  connec- 
tion between  France  (the  modern  kingdom  of  France 
as  distinguished  from  the  Imperial  or  German  France 
of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne)  and  the  papacy,  which  had 
such  important  uifluence  on  the  aliairK  of  the  Church 
and  of  Europe.  From  tliia  pei-iod,  of  the  two  great 
kingdoms  into  which  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne  had 
resolved  itself,  the  Pope,  who  succeeded  eventually  in 
establishing  his  title,  was  usually  connected  wttli  France, 
and  maintained  by  the  French  interest ;  the  Antipope 
by  that  of  Germany.  The  anti-Imperialist  republics 
of  Italy  were  the  Pope's  natural  allies  against  the  Im- 
perial power.  For  a  time  Innocent  III.  held  his  im- 
partial authority  over  both  realms,  and  acknowledged 
in  turn  the  king  of  each  country ;  but  as  time  advanced, 
the  Popes  were  more  under  the  necessity  of  leaning  on 
Transalpine  aid,  until  the  secession  to  Avignon  almost 
reduced  the  chief  Pontiff  of  Christendom  to  a  French 
prelate. 

Christendom  could  scarcely  expect  that  during  the 
pontificate  of  so  inflexible  an  assertor  of  its  claim) 
during  the  reign  of  an  Emperor  so  resolute  to  maintain 
his  rights,  the  strife  about  the  Investitures  should 
brought  to  a  peacctM  close  with  the  absolute  triumph 
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of  neither  party,  and  on  principles  of  mutual  I'oncea- 
iiion.  Nor  was  the  first  attempt  at  reconciliation,  wliich 
appeared  to  end  in  a  more  irreparable  breach,  of  favor- 
able augury  to  the  establishment  of  unity.  Yet 
circumstances  combined  to  bring  about  tbis  final  peace. 
The  removal  of  the  scene  of  strife  into  France  could 
not  but  show  that  the  contest  was  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary.  The  quarrel  had  not  spread  into  France,  though 
the  feudal  system  prevailed  there  to  the  same  if  not 
greater  extent.  In  France  liad  been  found  no  great 
difficulty  in  reconciling  the  free  election  of  the  bishops 
with  their  allegiance  in  temporal  concerns  to  their  sov- 
ereign. The  princes  of  Gemiany  began  to  discover 
that  it  was  a  question  of  the  Empire,  not  of  the  Em- 
peror. When  in  revolt,  and  some  of  them  were  always 
in  revolt,  the  alliance  of  the  clergy,  and  the  popularity 
which  their  cause  acquired  by  being  upheld  against  an 
excommunicated  sovereign,  had  blinded  them  at  first, 
They  were  firm  allies  of  the  Pope,  only  becauso  they 
were  implacable  enemies  of  the  Emperor.  The  long 
controversy  had  partly  wearied,  partly  exhausted  men's 
minds.  Some  moderate  views  by  prelates  of  authority 
8nd  learning  and  of  undoubted  churchman  ship  had 
made  strong  impression.  Hildebrand's  vast  plan  of 
rendering  the  clergy  altogether  independent  of  the 
temporal  power,  not  merely  in  their  spiritual  functions, 
but  in  all  the  possessions  which  they  then  held  or  might 
hereafter  obtain,  and  thereby  becoming  the  rulers  of  the 
world,  was  perhaps  imperfectly  understood  by  some  of 
the  most  ambitious,  and  deliberately  rejected  by  some 
zealous  but  less  worldly  ecclesiastics, 

At  first  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  singularly  unprom- 
iang ;  the  contending  parties  seemed  to  draw  together 


COUNCIL  AT  BItEIMS. 

only  to  repel  each  other  witli  more  hostile  violence. 
The  immediate  i-ecognition  of  Calixtus  by  the  great 
Qerman  prelates,  not  his  enemies  alone  but  bis  adhe- 
rents also,  warned  Henry  of  the  now  formidable  an- 
tttgonist  arisen  in  the  new  Pope.  Ht'nry  himself,  by 
treating  with  Calixtus,  acknowledgi-d  his  supremacy, 
and  so  abandoned  his  own  unhappy  pageant,  the  Arcli- 
bishop  of  Braga,  to  his  fiite. 

Calixtus  summoned  a  council  at  Rbeims,  and  never 
did  Popo,  in  Rome  ilself,  in  the  time  of  the  f„„„i,  ^ 
world's  most   prostrate   submission,  make  a  5S?^' 
more  imposing  display  of  power,  issue   his"'*' 
commands  with  more  undoubting  confidence  to  Chris- 
tendom, receive,  like  a  feudal  monarch,  tlie  appeals  of 
contending  kings  ;  and,  if  he  condescended  to  negotiate 
with  the  Emperor,  maintain  a  loftier  position  than  this 
first  great    French   Pontiti',      The   Norman   chronicler 
beheld  in  this  august  assembly  an  image  of  the  day  of 
judgment.'^     The  Pope's  consistorial  throne  was  placed 
before  the  portal  of  the  great  church  ;  just  below  him 

i  tat  the  cardinals,  whom  the  annalist  dignifies  with  the 

I  Appellation  of  the  Roman  Senate.  FiReen  archbishops, 
above  two  hnndred  bishops,  and  numerous  abbots  and 
.ot^er  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  were  present ;  Albert  of 
Mentz  was  attended  by  seven  bishops,  and  guarded  by 

I  five  hundred  armed  men. 

The  first  part  of  the  proceedings  might  seem  singu- 

t  £irly  in  accordance  with  true  pacific  Christianity.  After 
acAne  canons  on  simony,  some  touching  lay  investitures 
and  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  had  been  enacted  in  the 
Qsual  form  and  spirit,  the  Pope  renewed  in  the  strong- 
est language  the  Truce  of  God,  which  had  been  pro- 

i  Ordenc.  Viul.,  i.  736;  Hutsi,  aub  aon. 
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claimed  by  Urban  II.  At  certain  periods,  from  the 
Advent  of  the  Lord  to  the  Octave  of  the  Epiphany ; 
11*0111  Quinquageaima  to  Pentecost,  and  on  certain  other 
fests  and  festivals,  war  was  to  cease  throughout  Chris- 
tendom. At  all  times  the  Church  took  under  its  pro- 
tection and  commanded  peace  to  be  observed  towards 
monks  and  their  property,  females  and  their  attendants, 
merchants,  hunters,  and  pilgrims.  The  chaplains  in  the 
army  were  to  discountenance  plunder  under  severe  pen- 
alties. The  violators  of  the  Truce  of  God  were  to  be 
excommunicatod  every  Sunday  in  every  parish  church : 
unless  they  made  satisfaction,  by  themselves  or  by  ihisa: 
kindred,  were  to  be  held  imworthy  of  Christian  bur- 
ial.> 

The  King  of  France,  Louis  the  Fat,  appeared  in  per- 
K]iig.of  son  with  his  barons,  and,  as  before  a  supreme 
EngiiDd.  tribunal,  himself  preferred  his  complaint 
against  Henry  I.  King  of  England.  His  complaint 
related  to  no  ecclesiastical  matters  ;  he  accused  King 
Henry  of  refusing  the  allegiance  due  from  the  Duke  of 
Normandy  to  the  King  of  France,  of  imprisoning  his 
own  brother  Robert,  the  rightful  Duke  of  Normandy, 
of  many  acts  of  hostility  and  persecution  against  the 
subjects  of  France.  Geoffrey,  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
rose  to  defend  King  Henrj'.  But  the  fieive  tumult 
which  broke  out  from  the  m 
France  compelled  him  to  silence. 

After  the  Countess  of  Poitou  had  brought  a  charge 
against  her  husband  of  deserting  her  and  marrying 
itnother  wife,  there  arose  a  new  dispute  between  the 
Franks  and  Normans  concerning  the  bishopric  of  Ev- 
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reus,  Audoin.  tho  beanleil  bislmp  iif  Kvreux,  accused 
Amuli'ic  of  expelling  liini  from  liis  stxr,  and  burning  )m 
episcopal  palace.  The  chaplHin  of  Amalric  stood  up 
and  boldly  replied,  '*lt  is  thine  own  wickedness,  not 
the  injuslice  of  Araalric,  which  has  driven  thee  from 
tby  see  and  burned  thy  palace.  Amalnc,  liisinherited 
by  the  King  tlirough  tliy  malignant  perfidy,  like  a  tnie 
Norman  warrior,  strong  in  his  own  valor  and  in  his 
&iends,  won  back  his  honors.  Then  the  King  be- 
sieged the  city,  and  during  the  siege  the  bishop's  palace 
and  several  of  the  churches  were  burned.  Let  the 
synod  judge  between  Audoln  and  Auialric," 

The  strife  between  the  French  and  the  Normans  was 
hardly  appeased  by  the  Pope  himself.  Calixtus  deliv- 
ered a  long  address  on  the  blessings  of  ])eace,  on  the 
evils  of  war,  war  alike  fatal  to  human  happiness  and  to 
religion.  But  these  beautiful  and  parental  sentimenia 
were  jealously  reserved  for  the  faithful  sons  of  the 
Church,  Where  the  interests  of  the  Church  were 
involved,  war,  even  civil  war,  lost  all  its  horrors.  The 
Pope  broke  off  the  council  for  a  few  days,  to  meet  the 
Empei-or,  who  had  expressed  his  earnest  desire  for 
peace,  and  had  apparently  conceded  the  great  point  in 
dispute.  It  was  no  doubt  thouglit  a  great  act  inimtew 
of  condescension  as  well  as  of  courage  in  the  Bmperor. 
Pope  to  advance  to  meet  the  Emperor.  The  character 
of  Henry  might  justify  the  worst  suspicions.  He  was 
foond  encamped  at  the  head  of  30,000  men.  The  seiz- 
ure and  imprisonment  of  Paschal  was  too  recent  in  the 
remembrance  of  the  Pope's  adherents  not  to  excite  a 
reasonable  apprehension.  Henrr  had  never  hesitated 
at  any  act  of  treachery  to  compass  his  ends  ;  would  he 
n  on  the  borders  of  France  ?     The  Pope  was 
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Ort.  28.26.     safely  lodged  in  the  strong  castle  of  Moisson; 
his  commissioners  proceeded  alone  to  the  conference. 

Their  mission  was  only  to  give  and  to  receive  the 
final  ratiBcation  of  a  treaty,  already  consigned  to  writ- 
ing. Henry  had  been  persuaded,  in  an  interview  with 
the  Bishop  of  Clialons  and  Abbot  Pontius  of  Ciugny, 
that  he  might  surrender  the  investiture  with  the  ring 
and  the  pastoral  staff.  That  forai  of  investiture  (argued 
the  Bishop  of  Chiiona)  had  never  prevailed  in  France, 
yet  as  Bishop  he  had  always  discharged  all  the  tem- 
poral claims  of  the  sovereign,  tribute,  military  service, 
tolls,  and  the  other  rightful  demands  of  the  State,  as 
iaithfully  as  the  bishops  of  Germany,  to  wliose  investi- 
ture the  Emperor  was  maintaining  this  right  at  the 
price  of  excommunication.  "If  this  be  so,"  replied 
the  Emperor,  with  uplifted  hands,  "  I  require  no  more." 
The  Bishop  then  offered  his  mediation  on  the  condition 
that  Henry  should  give  up  the  usage  of  investitures, 
surrender  the  possession  of  the  churches  winch  he  still 
retained,  and  consent  to  peace  with  all  his  enemies. 
Heniy  agreed  to  these  terms,  winch  were  signed  on 
the  part  of  the  Emperor  by  the  Bishop  of  Lausanne, 
the  Count  Palatine,  and  other  German  magnates.  The 
Pope  on  tliis  intelligence  could  not  but  suspect  the 
ready  compliance  of  the  Emperor  ;  the  Bishop  of  Ostia 
and  the  Cardinal  Gregory  were  sent  formally  to  con- 
clude tiie  treaty.  They  met  the  Emperor  between 
Metz  and  Verdun,  and  drew  up  the  ibllowing  Con- 
cordat :  —  Henrj'  surrendered  the  investiture  of  all 
chui-ches,  made  peace  with  all  who  had  been  involved 
in  war  for  the  cause  of  the  Church,  promised  to  restore 
all  the  churches  which  he  had  in  his  possession,  and  to 
procure  the  restoratiou  of  those  which  had  been  granted 


to  others.  All  eccleaiahtifal  (lisimtcs  were  to  be  settled 
by  tbe  ecclesiastical  laws,  tlic  tein|)oral  by  the  temporal 
judges,  Tlie  Pope  on  his  aide  pledged  himself  to  make 
peace  witb  the  Emperor  and  with  all  bis  partisans  ;  to 
make  restitution  on  his  part  of  everjtliing  gained 
in  the  war.  These  terms  by  the  Pope's  orders  bad 
been  communicated  to  the  Council,  first  in  Latin  by 
the  Bishop  n?  Ostia,  afterwards  explained  to  the  clergy 
and  laity  in  French  by  the  Bishop  of  Chalons.  It  was 
to  ratify  this  solemn  treaty  that  the  Pope  had  t™ii> 
set  forth  from  Rheims  ;  while  he  remained  in  oh. 
tbe  castle  of  Moisson,  the  Bishop  of  Ostia,  John  Car- 
dinal of  Crema,  the  Bishop  of  Vivarais,  tbe  Bisliop  of 
Chalons,  and  tbe  Abbot  of  Clugny,  began  to  scrutinize 
with  more  severe  suspicion  the  terras  of  the  treaty. 
They  discovered,  or  thought  they  discovered,  a  fraud 
in  tbe  general  concession  of  the  investiture  of  all 
churches ;  it  did  not  express  the  whole  possessions  of 
tbe  churches.  The  Emperor  was  indignant  at  this  new 
objection,  and  strong  mutual  recrimination  passed  be- 
tween bira  and  tbe  Bishop  of  Chalons.  Tbe  King 
demanded  time  till  tbe  next  morning  to  consider  and 
consult  bis  nobles  on  tbe  subject.  But  so  little  did  be 
expect  the  sudden  rupture  of  the  treaty  that  be  began 
to  discuss  the  form  of  bis  absolution.  He  thought  it 
beneath  bis  dignity  to  appear  with  bare  feet  before  the 
Pope.  The  legates  condescended  to  this  request,  pro- 
vided the  absolution  were  private.  The  next  Oot.  ss. 
day  the  Emperor  required  further  delay,  and  entreated 
tbe  Pope  to  remain  over  the  Sunday.  But  the  Pope 
declared  that  he  had  already  condescended  too  far  in 
leaving  a  general  Council  to  confer  with  tbe  Emperor, 
and  returned  with  the  utmost  haste  to  Rheims, 
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Al  first  the  conduct  of  the  Pope  by  no  mi^ns 
universal  approval  in  the  council.  As  the  proliibition 
of  the  investiture  of  all  churches  and  ecclesiastical  pos- 
sessions in  any  manner  by  lay  hands  was  road,  a  muj> 
mur  was  heard  not  merely  amony;  the  laity,  but  even 
among  the  clergy.  It  seemed  that  the  Popo  would 
resume  all  possessions  which  at  any  time  might  have 
belonged  to  the  Church,  and  were  now  in  lay  bands; 
the  dispute  lasted  with  great  acrimony  till  the  evening. 
On  the  morning  the  Pope  made  a  long  speech  so  per- 
suasive that  the  wliole  Council  bowed  to  bis  authority. 
He  proceeded  to  the  excommunication  of  the  Emperor, 
which  be  endeavored  to  array  in  more  than  usual  awfiil- 
ness.  Four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  candles  were 
brought  and  held  lighted  in  the  liands  of  each  of  the 
bishops  and  abbots.  The  long  endless  list  of  the  ex- 
communicated was  read,  of  which  die  chief  were  Henry 
-  the  Emperor,  and  Burdinus  the  Antipope.  The  Pope 
then  solemnly  absolved  from  their  allegiance  hU  the 
subjects  of  the  Emperor.  When  this  was  over  he  pro- 
nounced his  blessing,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son, 
NoT.M.  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  dismissed  the  Council. 
After  a  short  time  tJie  Pope  advanced  to  Gisors,  and 
had  an  interview  with  King  Henry  of  England.  Henry 
boldly  justified  his  seizure  of  the  dukedom  of  his  brother 
Robert,  from  the  utter  incapacity  of  that  prince  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  the  realm.  He  had  not  impris- 
oned his  brother  ;  he  had  placed  him  in  a  royal  castle, 
like  a  noble  pilgrim  who  was  broken  with  calamities ; 
supplied  him  with  food,  and  all  that  might  suffice  for  a 
pleasant  life.  The  Pope  thought  it  wiser  to  be  content 
with  this  hardly  specious  apology,  and  gently  urged  the 
Norman  to  make  peace  with  the  King  of  France.^ 

I  Orderic.  Vilnllf,  i.  B,  13;  W.  Mnlmpabun-. 
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Thus  acknowledged  by  tlie  greater  part  of  Christen- 
dom, Cnlixtus  II.  determined,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
reconciled hostility  of  the  Emperor,  to  reoccupy  his 
see  of  Rome.  He  made  a  progress  ttirough  France, 
distributing  everywliere  privileges,  immunities,  digni- 
ties ;  crossed  the  Alps,  and  entered  Italy  by  the  pass  of 
Susa.'  ' 

The  journey  of  Calixtus  through  Italy  was  a  tri- 
ijmphal  procession.  The  Imperialists  made  no  attempt 
to  arrest  his  march.  On  his  descent  of  the  AIjm  he 
was  met  with  loyal  deputations  from  the  Lombard  cities. 
Giordano,  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  hastened  to  pay 
homage  to  bis  spiritual  sovereign.  Landulpb,  the  his- 
torian, appeared  before  the  Pope  at  Tortona  to  lodge 
a  complaint  against  tbe  Archbishop  for  unjustly  de- 
priving him  of  his  church.  "  During  the  winter  we 
tread  not  the  grapes  in  the  wine-vat,"  replied  Lambert 
Sishop  of  Ostia;*  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  he  inti- 
mated, was  a  personage  too  important  to  run  the  risk 
of  his  estrangement.  Piacenza,  Lucca,  Pisa,  vied  with 
each  other  in  paying  honors  to  the  Pope.*  As  he 
drew  near  to  Rome  the  Antipope  fled  and  shut  himself 
up  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Sutri.  Rome  liad  never 
received  a  Pope  with  greater  apparent  joy  or  unanim- 
ity. After  a  short  stay  Calistus  visited  Monte  Casino 
and  Benevento.  The  Dute  of  Apulia,  the  Prince  of 
Capua,  and  the  other  Norman  vassals  of  the  Church 
hastened  to  do  homage  to  their  liege  lord.  His  royal 
descent  as  well  as  bis  high  spiritual  office,  gave  dignity 
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to  the  bearing  of  Calixtus  II.  He  sustained  with 
equal  nobleness  the  part  of  King  and  Pope. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  following  year  he 
collected  an  army  to  besiege  the  Antipope  Gregory 
VIII.  in  Sutri.  Gregory  in  vain  looked  for  succor, 
for  rescue,  to  the  Emperor,  who  had  entirely  aban- 
doned, it  might  seem  entirely  forgotten,  his  cause. 
The  Cardinal  John  of  Crema  commanded  the  papal 
forces.  The  Pope  himself  joined  the  expedition.  Sutri 
made  no  determined  resistance;  either  through  fear  or 
bribery  the  garrison,  after  eight  days,  consented  to 
CHpture  BDd  surrender  the  miserable  Gregory.  The  cruel 
Lhe  Aoiipopo.  and  unmanly  revenge  of  Calixtus,  if  it  were 
intended  as  an  awful  warning  against  illegitimate 
usurpers  of  tlie  papal  power,  was  a  signal  failure.^ 
Tlie  mockery  heaped  on  the  unsuccessful  Gregory  had 
little  effect  in  deterring  fiiture  ambitious  prelates  from 
setting  up  as  Antipopes.  Whenever  an  Antipope  was 
wanted  an  Antipope  was  at  band.  Yet  degradation 
and  insult  could  go  no  further.  On  a  camel  instead  of 
a  white  palfi-ey,  with  a  bristling  hogskin  for  the  scarlet 
mantle,  the  Archbishop  of  Braga  was  placed  with  his 
fiice  towards  the  rump  of  the  animal,  holding  tlie  tail 
for  a.  bridle.  In  this  attire  he  was  compelled  to  accom- 
pany the  triumphant  procession  of  the  Pope  into  Rome. 
He  was  afterwards  dragged  about  from  one  convent- 
Apriisa  prison  to  another,  and  died  at  length  so  nl> 
"*'■  terly  forgotten  that  the  place  of  his  death  is 

doubtful. 

The  Pope  and  the  Emperor  might  seem  by  the  sud- 
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rupture  'of  the  negotiations  at  Moisson  xBy„,f 
and  the  public  renewal  of  the  excomniuuica-  '"'™"'- 
tion  at  Rlieima,  to  be  comuiitteci  to  more  implacable 
hostility.  But  this  ruiiture,  instead  of  alienating  still 
iurther  the  German  princes  from  the  Emperor,  ap- 
.peared  to  strengthen  his  party.  His  conduct  in  that 
a&ir  excited  no  disapprobation,  no  new  adversaries 
■railed  themselves  of  the  Pope's  absolution  to  renounce 
Uieir  allegiance.  In  the  West  of  the  Empii-e,  when 
Iw  seemed  most  completely  di-'serted,  a  suddL'n  turn 
took  place  in  his  affairs.  Many  of  the  most  powerful 
|)rinces,  even  tJio  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  returned  at 
least  to  doubtful  allegiance.  Saxony  alone  remained 
in  rebellion,  and  hi  that  province  Albert,  Archbishop 
of  Mentz,  having  fled  from  his  metropolitan  city,  was 
indefatigable  in  organizing  the  revolt. 

Henry,  having  assembled  a  powerful  anny  in  Alsace, 
ftod  having  expelled  the  rebellious  Bishops  of  Wonns 
and  Spires,  marched  upon  Mentz,  which  he  tlu-eatenetl 
to  besisge  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  rebellion. 

Albert,  as  legate  of  the  Pope,  appealed  to  the  relig- 
ion of  tlie  Saxons ;  he  appointed  fasts,  he  ordei-ed 
public  prayers  to  be  offered  in  all  the  churches :  he  ad- 
vanced at  length  at  the  head  of  an  army,  powerful 
enough  to  cope  with  that  of  the  Emperor,  to  the  relief 
of  Mentz.  The  hostile  armies  of  Germany  were  com- 
manded by  the  temporal  and  spiritual  head,  the  Em- 
peror and  the  Primate  :  a  battle  seemed  inevitable. 

But  a  strong  Teutonic  feeling  had  arisen  in  both 
parties,  and  a  disinclination  to  shed  blood  in  a  quarrel 
between  the  Church  and  the  Empire,  which  might  be 
reconciled  by  their  commanding  mediation.  The  more 
extravagant  pretensions  of  both  parties  were   equally 
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hostile  to  their  interests.  It  was  not  the  supreme  feu- 
dal sovereign  alone  who  was  injured  by  the  absolute 
immunity  of  all  ecclesiastical  property  from  fendal 
claims  ;  every  temporal  prince  had  either  suffered  loss 
or  was  in  danger  of  suffering  loss  by  this  slow  and  ir- 
revocable encroachment  of  the  Church.  They  were 
jealous  that  the  ecclesiastics  should  claim  exemptions 
to  which  they  could  have  no  title.  On  the  other  hand 
it  could  by  no  means  be  their  desire  that  the  Emperor 
should  fill  all  the  great  ecclesiastical  sees,  the  principal- 
ities, as  some  were,  either  with  his  own  favorites  or 
sell  them  to  the  highest  bidder  (as  some  Emperors  had 
been  accused  of  doing,  as  arbitrary  Emperors  might 
do),  and  so  raise  a  vast  and  dangerous  revenue  which, 
extorted  from  the  Church,  might  be  employed  a^inst 
their  civil  liberties.  Both  parties  had  gradually  receded 
from  their  extreme  claims,  and  the  Pope  and  the  Em- 
peror had  made  such  concessions  as,  but  for  mutual 
suspicion,  might  at  Moisson  have  led  to  peace,  and  had 
reduced  the  quarrel  almost  to  a  strife  of  words. 

After  some  negotiation  a  truce  was  agreed  upon  ; 
twelve  princes  were  chosen  from  each  party  to  draw 
up  the  terms  of  a  future  treaty,  and  a  Diet  of  the  Em- 
pire summoned   to  meet  at  Michaelmas  in  Wurzburg. 

The  Emperor  appeared  with  his  more  distinguished 
followers  in  Wurzburg,  the  Saxon  army  encamped  at  a 
short  distance.  Hostages  were  exchanged,  and,  as 
Wurzburg  could  not  contain  the  throng,  the  negotia^ 
tions  were  carried  on  in  the  plain  without  the  city. 

The  Diet  had  full  powers  to  ntifj  a  peace  for  the 
Empire;  the  terms  were  simple  but  compre- 
hensive. The  Church  ind  the  Empire  should 
each  maintain  its  rights  and  revenues  inviolable  ;  all 


id  or  confiscated  property  was  Ui  be  restored  to  iU 
rightful  owner  ;  the  rights  of  each  estate  of  tlie  Empire 
■were  to  be  maintained.  An  Imperial  Edict  was  to  be 
issued  against  thieves  anil  robbers,  or  they  were  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  the  ancient  laws ;  all  violence 
and  all  disturbance  of  the  peace  to  be  suppressed.  The 
King  was  to  be  obedient  to  the  Pope,  and  with  the 
consent  and  aid  of  the  princes  make  peace  with  him, 
BO  that  each  shoald  quietly  possess  liis  own,  the  Em- 
peror the  rights  of  thii  Empire,  the  -Pope  those  of  the 
Church.  The  bishops  lawfully  elected  and  consecrated 
retained  their  sees  till  the  arrival  of  the  Pope  in  Ger- 
many, those  of  Worms  and  Spires  were  to  be  restored 
to  their  dioceses ;  hostages  and  prisoners  to  be  liberated 
on  both  sides.  But  the  disjmte  between  the  Pope  and 
the  Emperor  concerning  the  investitures  was  beyond 
the  powers  of  the  Diet,  and  tlie  papal  excommunication 
■was  revocable  by  the  Pope  alone.  These  points  there- 
fore were  reserved  till  the  Pope  should  arrive  in  Ger- 
many to  hold  a  General  Council.  But  the  Emperor 
^ve  the  best  pledge  in  his  power  for  his  sincerity  in 
seeking  reconciliation  with  the  Church.  He  had 
granted  a  general  amnesty  to  the  rebellious  prelates  : 
he  had  agreed  to  restore  the  expelled  Bishops  of  Worms 
and  Spires.  Even  Conrad,  Archbishop  of  Salzburg, 
who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  war  against 
Henry,  had  been  compelled  to  fly,  and  to  conceal  him- 
self in  a  cave  for  a  year,  returned  to  his  bishopric.  On 
their  side  the  Saxon  bishops  did  not  decline  to  enter 
into  communion  with  the  Emperor ;  for  even  the  prel- 
ates most  sternly  adverse  to  Henry  did  not  condescend 
to  notice  the  papal  absolution  fiom  their  allegiance  | 
it  was  considered  as  something  which  had  not  taken 
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Notwithstanding  an  ill-timed  dispute  concerning 
Co»««ut  t'le  succession  to  tlie  bishopric  of  Wurzburg, 
ofwomn,  which  led  to  some  hostilities,  and  threatened 
at  the  last  hour  to  break  up  the  amicable  settlement, 
aSairs  went  smoothly  on. 

The  Pope  himself  wrote  with  the  earnestness  and 
Feb.  19  conciliatory  tone  of  one  disposed  to  peace. 
^^^  He  reminded  Henry  of  their  consanguinity, 

and  welcomed  him  as  the  dutiful  son  of  St.  Peter,  as 
worthy  both  as  a  man  and  as  an  Emperor  of  the  more 
affectionate  love  and  honor  of  the  Holy  See,  as  he 
had  surpassed  his  later  predecessors  in  obedience  to 
the  Church  of  Rome.  He  emphatically  disclaimed  all 
intention  in  the  Church  to  trench  on  the  prerogatave 
of  the  Empire.i 

The  treaty  was  framed  at  Mentz  under  the  auspices 
of  the  papal  legates,  Lambert  Bishop  of  Ostia,  Saxo 
Cardinal  of  Monte  Cffilio,  and  the  Cardinal  Gregory. 
It  was  sealed  with  the  golden  seal  of  the  Empire  by 
the  Chancellor,  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  ;  it  was 
subscribed  by  the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Mentz, 
the  Bishops  of  Bamberg,  Spires,  Augsburg,  Utrecht, 
and  Constance,  and  the  Abbot  of  Fulda ;  by  Duie 
Frederick  of  Swabia,  Henry  of  Bavaria,  the  Margraves 
Boniface  and  Theobald,  the  Palsgrave  of  the  Rhine, 
and  some  other  princes. 

So  was  it  ratified  at  Worms  by  the  papal  legate  and 
accepted  by  the  German  people. 

These  were  the  terms  of  this  important  treaty,  which 
were  read  to  the  German  nation  amid  loud  applauses, 

1  "Nihil  do  tuQ  jare  Tindicare  eibi  curat  ecclenia;  nee  regni  nee  imperii 
gloriim  «ffbotaniiifli  obtineat  eccleaia,  quod  Christi  est;  liabent  Impemlof 
qaoi  Buum  est." 
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and  received  as  the  fiindamental  principles  of  the  Papal 
and  Imperial  rights. 

The  Emperor  gives  up  to  God,  to  St.  Peter,  and  to 
the  Catholic  Chureh,  the  right  of  investiture  by  the 
ring  and  the  pastoral  staff;  lie  grants  to  the  clergy 
thi'oughout  the  Empire  th^  right  of  free  election ;  he 
restores  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  all  oilier  churches 
and  nobles,  the  possessions  and  feudal  sovereigndes 
which  have  been  seized  during  the  wars  in  his  Other's 
time  and  his  own,  those  in  his  possession  immediately, 
and  he  promises  liia  influence  to  obtain  restitution  of 
those  not  in  his  possession.  He  grants  peace  to  the 
Pope  and  to  all  his  partisans,  and  pledges  himself  to 
protect,  whenever  ho  shall  be  thereto  summoned,  the 
vQiurch  of  Rome  in  all  things. 

The  Pope  grants  that  all  elections  of  bishops  and 
^^bots  should  take  place  in  the  presence  of  the  Em- 
L^^or  or  his  commissioners,  only  without  bribery  and 
varoleDce,  with  an  appeal  in  cases  of  contested  elections 
■  ^  the  metropolitan  and  provincial  bishops.    The  bishop 
Idect  in  Germany  was  to  receive,  by  the  touch  of  the 
Plf^ptre,  all  the  temporal  rights,  principalities,  and  pos- 
i  of  the  see,  excepting  those  which  were  held 
I  ipunediately  of  the  See  of  Rome  ;  and  faithfully  dis- 
L'-Oliarge  to  the   Emperor  alt   duties   incident  to  those 
principalities.     In  all  other  parts  of  the  Empire  the 
royalties  were  to  be  granted  to  the  bishop  consecrated 
within  six  months.    The  Pope  grants  peace  to  the  Em- 
peror and  his  adherents,  and  promises  aid  and  assistance 
bon  all  lawful  occasions. 

I      The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  most  solemn  religious 
eeremony.     The  papal  legate,  the  Bishop  of  i-n.  1122. 
Ostia,  celebrated  the  mass,  administered  the  Eucharist 
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to  the  Emperor,  declared  liim  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
Holy  See,  and  received  him  and  all  his  partisans  with 
Pub.  a?  *^^  ^^  ''f  peace  into  the  bosom  of  the  Cath- 

"^'  '  olic  Chm-ch.     The  Lateran  Council  ratified 

this  momentous  treaty,  which  became  thereby  the  law 
of  Christendom. 

So  closed  one  penod  of  the  long  strife  between  the 
Chui-ch  and  the  Empire.  The  Christendom  of  our  own 
calmer  times,  when  tliese  questions,  excepting  among 
rigid  controversialists,  are  matters  of  remote  history, 
may  wonder  that  where  the  principles  of  justice,  dtMni- 
nant  at  the  time,  were  so  plain  and  simple,  and  where 
such  slight  and  equitable  concessions  on  either  side  set 
this  long  quarrel  at  rest,  Germany  should  he  wasted  by 
civil  war,  Italy  sufPer  more  than  one  disastrous  inra- 
sion,  one  Emperor  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  degradation, 
more  than  one  Pope  be  exposed  to  personal  insult  and 
suffering,  in  short,  that  such  long,  bloody,  and  implaca- 
ble warfare  should  lay  waste  a  large  part  of  Europe,  on 
points  which  admitted  such  easy  adjustment.  But,  as 
usual  in  the  collision  of  great  interests,  the  point  in  dis- 
pute was  not  the  sole,  nor  even  the  chief  object  of  the 
conflict :  it  was  on  one  part  the  total  independence,  and 
through  the  independence  the  complete  ascendency ;  on 
the  other,  if  not  the  absolute  subjugation,  the  secret 
subservience  of  the  spiritual  power ;  which  the  more 
sagacious  and  ambitious  of  each  party  aimed  eventually 
at  securing  to  themselves.  Both  parties  had  gradually 
receded  from  this  remote  and  unacknowledged  purpose, 
and  now  contended  on  open  and  ostensible  ground. 
The  Pope  either  abandoned  as  unattainable,  or  no 
longer  aspired  to  make  the  Church  absolutely  inde- 
pendent both  as  to  election  and  as  to  the  possession 
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of  vast  Teudul  rights  witliuut  thu  obtigutioiis  uf  feudal 
obedience  to  the  Empire.  In  Germany  alone  the 
bishops  and  abbots  were  sovereign  princes  of  such 
enormous)  territorial  possessions  and  exalted  rank,  that 
if  constant  and  unswerving  subjects  and  allies  of  the 
Pope,  tbey  would  have  kept  the  Empire  in  complete 
subjugation  to  Rome.  But  this  rival  sway  had  been 
kept  down  through  the  direct  influence  exercised  by 
the  Emperor  in  the  appointment,  and  his  theoretic 
power  at  least  of  withholding  the  temporalities  of  the 
great  spiritual  fiefs  ;  and  the  exercise  of  this  power  led 
to  monstrous  abuses,  the  secularization  of  the  Church, 
the  transformation  of  bishops  and  abbots  to  laymen  in- 
vested in  miti'es  and  cowls.  The  Emperor  could  not 
hope  to  mainlain  the  evils  of  the  old  system,  the  direct 
appointment  of  his  creatures,  boys  or  rude  soldiers,  to 
those  great  sees  or  abbacies  ;  or  to  sell  tbem  and  re- 
ceive in  payment  some  of  the  estates  of  the  Church, 
and  so  to  create  an  unconstitutional  and  independent 
revenue.  It  was  even  a  wiser  policy,  as  concerned 
his  temporal  interests,  to  elevate  the  order  in  that 
decent  and  imposing  character  which  belonged  to 
their  sacred  calling  —  to  Teutonize  the  Teutonic  hie- 
rarchy. 

Indirect  influence  through  the  chapters  might  raise 
up,  if  a  more  free  and  more  respected,  yet  more  loyal 
TBiCe  of  churchmen  ;  if  more  independent  of  the  Empire 
th^  would  likewise  be  more  independent  of  the  Pope ; 
they  would  be  Germans  as  well  as  churchmen  ;  become 
not  the  sworn,  immitigable  enemies,  but  the  allies,  the 
bulwarks  of  the  Imperial  power.  So  in  the  subsequent 
contest  tlie  armies  of  tlie  Holienstaufen,  at  least  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  appear  commanded  by  the  great 
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V. 

prelates  of  the  Empire ;  and  even  Frederick  II.,  if  he 
had  been  more  of  a  German,  less  of  an  Italian  sov- 
ereign, might,  supported  by  the  German  hierarchy, 
have  maintained  the  contest  with  greater  hopes  of 
success. 


I 


CHAPTER   IV. 

8T.  BERSARD  AND  INNOCENT  II. 

Calixtds  II.  had  restored  peace  to  Christendom  ; 
his  strong  arm  during  the  latter  |tart  of  his  Pontificate 
kept  even  Rome  in  quiet  obedience.  He  compelled 
both  citizens  and  strangei-s  to  abandon  the  practice  of 
wearing  arms ;  he  levelled  some  of  the  strongholds 
from  which  the  turbulent  nobles  sallied  forth  with  their 
lawless  followers  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  city,  and 
to  interfere  in  the  election  of  Popes,  or  to  defend  some 
tisurping  Antipope  against  the  legitimate  Bishop  of 
Rome :  the  tower  of  Cencius  and  that  of  Donna  Bona 
were  razed  to  the  ground.  But  neither  Calixtus 
nor  Henry  lived  to  see  the  effects  of  the  pacification. 
The  death  of  Calixtus  took  place  a  year  before  that 
of  the  Emperor.'  With  Henry  V.  closed  the  line 
of  the  Franconian  Csesara  in  Germany  ;  the  second 
femily  which,  since  the  separation  of  the  dominions  of 
Charlemagne,  had  handed  down  the  Empire  for  several 
generations  in  regular  descent.  Of  the  Fi-anconian 
Emperors,  the  first  had  been  the  ^ithfiil  allies  of  the 
Papacy ;  the  restorers  of  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  to 
freedom,  power,  and  even  sanctity,  which  they  had  lost, 
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and  seemed  in  danger  of  losing  forever,  as  the  slaves 
and  instruments  of  the  wild  barons  and  potentates  of 
Rome  and  the  Romagna,  The  two  later  Kings,  the 
Henrys,  liad  been  in  perpetual  and  dangerous  conflict 
with  those  Pontiffs  wbom  their  fethers  bad  reinvested 
in  dignity. 

Calixtus  bad  controlled,  bnt  not  extinguished  the 
Roman  factions  ;  they  were  only  gatheiing  strength 
and  animosity  to  renew  the  strife  for  his  spoils,  to  con- 
test the  appointment  of  bis  successors.  Even  on  the 
death  of  Calixtus,  a  double  election,  but  for  the  un- 
wonted prudence  and  moderation  of  one  of  the  can- 
didates, might  have  broken  out  into  a  new  schism,  and 
a  new  civil  war.  The  Frangipanis  were  at  the  head 
of  one  faction,  Peter  the  son  of  Leo  of  the  other, 
i.D.  1124.  They  watched  the  last  liom-a  of  the  expiring 
d™.  16, 16.  Pontiff  with  outward  signs  of  agreement,  but 
with  the  inward  determination  each  to  supplant  the 
other  by  the  rapidity  of  bis  proceedings.  Lambert  of 
Ostia,  the  legate  who  had  conducted  the  treaty  of  pa- 
cification in  Germany,  was  the  Pope  of  the  Fraiigipani. 
Their  party  had  the  scarlet  robe  ready  to  invest  him. 
While  the  assembled  Bishops  in  the  Church  of  San 
Pancrazio  had  already  elected  Tebaldo  Buccapecco,  the 
Cardinal  of  Santa  Anastasia,  and  were  singing  the  Te 
Deum,  Robert  Frangipani  proclaimed  Lambert  as  Pope 
Elect,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  Happily, 
however,  one  was  as  sincerely  humble  as  the  other 
ambitious,'  The  Cardinal  of  Santa  Anastasia  yielded 
up  his  claim  without  hesitation  ;  yet  so  doubtful  did  the 
legabty  of  his  election  appear  to  the  Pope  himself,  that, 
'  Jafffi  horever  »ays.  I  thinlt  wilhout  ground,  "  Voluntate  na  co»cttii 


twelve  days  after,  he  resigned  tlie  Papacy  into  the 
hands  of  the  Cardinals,  and  went  through  the  forms  of 
a  new  election. 

The  Pontificate  of  Honorius  II.,  during  six  years, 
was  not  marked  by  any  great  event,  except  «.b-  iisi- 
the  accession  of  the  Saxon  house  to  the  Im-  HDuitiiu  n. 
perial  throne.  Yet  tlitt  thunders  of  the  Vatican  were 
not  silent ;  his  reign  is  marked  by  the  anathemas  which 
he  pronounced,  not  now  against  invaders  of  his  ecclesi- 
astical rights  and  possessions.  The  temporal  interests 
and  tlie  spiritual  supi-emacy  of  the  Popes  became  more 
and  more  identified  j  all  invasion  of  the  actual  property 
of  the  Pope,  or  the  feudal  superiority  which  he  might 
claim,  was  held  as  sacrilege,  and  punislied  by  the  spir- 
itual censure  of  excommunication.  Already  the  Lat- 
eran  Council,  under  Calistus,  had  declared  that  any 
one  who  attacked  the  city  of  Benevento,  being  the 
Pope's  (a  strong  city  of  reflige,  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
either  against  a  hostile  Em^jeror  or  the  turbulent  Ro- 
mans, was  of  infinite  impoitance  to  the  Pontiff),  was 
under  anathema,  Tlie  feudal  sovereignty  of  the  whole 
South  of  Italy,  which  the  Popes,  on  some  vague  claim 
as  representatives  of  the  Emperors,  had  appropriated 
to  the  Roman  See,  and  which  the  Normans,  holding 
only  by  the  precarious  tenure  of  conquest,  were  not 
inclined  to  dispute,  since  it  confirmed  their  own  rights, 
was  pi'otecled  by  the  same  incongruous  arms ;  and  not 
by  these  arms  alone,  Honorius  liimself  at  times  headed 
'Uie  Papal  forces  in  the  South, ^  When  Roger  the  Nor- 
kan  laid  claim  to  the  succession  of  William  Duke  of 


See  Chron.  Fobs.  Nov.,  Fnlco  Baneventan.,  Romusld.  SaUrait.  for 
ira  of  the  Pope's  campai^na.  Apud  Murnlori,  G.  R.  It  vii. 
Tn)JB,Nov.  11,1127. 
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Apulia,  who  had  died  childless,  the  Pope  heing  un&- 
vorable  to  his  pretensions,  he  was  cut  off  from  the 
Church  of  Christ  by  the  same  summary  sentence. 

In  Germany  all  was  peace  between  the  Empire  and 
the  Papacy.  Lothair  the  Sasoii,  the  faithful  head  of 
the  Papal  party,  had  been  elected  to  the  Empire,  Ho- 
norins,  in  gratitude  for  past  services,  and  in  prophetic 
dread  of  the  rising  power  of  tho  Hohenataufen,  hast- 
ened to  recognize  the  Emperor.  Lothair,  in  his  hum- 
ble submission,  did  not  demand  the  homage  of  the 
clergy  for  their  Imperial  fiefs.^  Conrad,  the  nephew 
of  the  deceased  King  Henry,  having  attempted  to  seize 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  was  excommunicated 
as  a  rebel  against  his  rightinl  Sovereign.  The 
humiliation  of  his  rival  Frederick  of  Swabia,  and  the 
failure  of  Conrad,  left  the  Papalizing  Emperor  in  his 
undisturbed  supremacy. 

The  death  of  Honorius  was  the  signal  for  a  more 
FBb.u,  iiBU.  violent  collision  between  the  niling  factions 
«im«on.  at  Rome,  They  watched  the  dying  Pope  with 
Anuiuiiu  II.  indecent  impatience.  In  secret,  (it  was  as- 
serted before  the  death,  certainly  on  the  day  of  the 
death  and  before  the  fiineral  of  Honorius,)  a.  minority 
of  the  Cardinals,  but  those,  in  their  own  estimation  and 
in  that  of  tlieir  adherents,  the  most  eminent,  elected 
Gregory,  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Angelo,  who  took  the 
name  of  Innocent  11.^     The  more  numerous   party, 

1  3a.tfi,  Lathair,  p.  36,  &c. 

'  Bt.  Bernard  himself  ndmita  some  iiregularify  at  leBst  in  Iha  election  of 
Innocent.  ''  Nam  etai  quid  mlnns  forte  solenniter,  et  minus  onlinabHiter 
proceWLil,  in  ea  quie  pnecessil,  ut  hostos  nnilatis  contendnnl."  Bernard 
■rgqea  that  Ihey  ouglil  to  have  wai1»d  the  formal  examination  of  (hia 
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waiting  a  more  decent  and  more  canonical  time  fur 
their  election,  chose  tlie  Cardinal  Peter  Leonis,  one  of 
the  sons  of  that  Peter  who  had  «o  long  been  conspic- 
uous in  Roman  politics.  He  called  himself  Anaclctus 
II.  On  his  side  Anactetus  had  the  more  canonical 
election,  the  majority  of  the  Cardinals,'  the  strongest 
party  in  Rome.  He  immediately  made  overtures  to 
Roger  Duke  of  Sicily,  who  had  been  excommunicated 
by  Honorius.  The  Sicilian  espoused  at  once  the  cause 
of  Anacletus,  in  order  to  deserve  the  title  of  King,  the 
aim  of  his  ambition.  Thus  there  was  a  complete  rev- 
olution in  the  parties  at  Rome.  The  powerful  fiimily 
of  Peter  Leonis  and  the  Normans  were  on  the  side  of 
the  Pope,  eventually  reputed  the  Antipope  ;  the  Em- 
peror with  all  Northern  Christendom  united  for  the 
successful,  as  he  was  afterwards  called,  the  orthodox 
Pontiff.  The  enemies  of  Leo  (Anacletus),  who  acm- 
pled  at  no  calnmny,^  attributed  his  success  to  his  pow- 
erful connections  of  &mily  and  of  interest.  He  inher- 
ited a  vast  patrimonial  property  ;  he  had  increased  it 
by  a  large  share  in  the  exactions  of  the  Curia,  the 
Chancery  of  Rome,  of  which  he  had  the  command, 
and    in   legations.     These   treasures  he  had    carefully 

I  Th«n  were  16  cardinals  fur  InooccDt,  33  for  Anicletoi.  —  Anonym, 
■pad  Baroniuni,  Epist.,  pp.  ISl,  193,  ISO.  Other  writen,  of  iufbrior  wi- 
tboritj,  deny  thin. 

1  "  Qui  licet  motiacbDB,  presb)-ter,  oirditiilie  eaaet.  uorto  cmtJiigatiu, 
mnniifJug,  Bororeai  propriam,  vtiam  conMiiguiiifu  sd  iurlar  mnit  quoqiio 
modo  habere  poluic,  nan  dtrfeciU"  —  Epiet.  Mantnin.  Epiecop.  ipad  Nen- 
gut,  diplom.  Aleniaanie.  63,  fll.  Tet  tfaere  seema  no  doabt  that  the 
Epi^  of  Peter  Ibe  Conlinat,  written  b;  SI.  BemRrd  (noCwithAtandfas 
Uabllkin's  daubis),  wag  addressed  to  Ananlulus.  "  Diligimiu  enim  bonam 
biuun  Testntm,  rerereniDr  qaaoi  in  vafais  sadiTimua  drci  rea  Dei  eolticitu- 
dinem  et  uncerilstem."  Jaff*  (p.  89)  well  ob«n-es  that  it  would  be  falsi 
to  the  chaxBcter  of  Cllizliu  11.  lo  have  promoted  a  man  of  such  mDnEtrooi 
!o  the  rardinatnte. 
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hoarded  for  his  great  object,  the  Pontificate.  Besides 
this,  he  scrupled  not,  it  is  said,  to  convert  the  sacred 
wealth  of  the  churches  to  his  use ;  and  when  the  Chris- 
tians trembled  to  hreak  up  the  siWer  vessels  and  crnci- 
fixes,  he  called  in  the  Jews  to  this  unholy  work.  Thus 
it  is  acknowledged  that  almost  all  Rome  was  on  his 
side  ;  Rome,  won,  as  his  enemies  aver,  by  these  guilty 
and  sacrilegious  means  and  maintained  by  the  harshest 
cruehies.' 

Innocent  had  in  Rome  the  Frangipanis,  a  strong 
minority  of  the  Cardinals,  the  earlier  though  question- 
able election  ;  he  had  the  indelible  prejudice  against 
his  adversary  —  his  name  and  descent  from  a  Jew  and 
an  usurer.*  But  he  obtained  before  long  the  support 
()f  the  Emperor  Lothair,  of  the  King  of  France,  of 
Henry  King  of  England,  and,  greater  than  these,  of 
one  to  whom  he  owed  their  faithful  aid,  who  ruled  the 
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I  Innocent  thus  arraigns  his  rival:  —  "  Qui  pnpotum  a  longiji  retro  tem* 
poribuB  sfFectaverat,  parentnin  violenlia.  saa^uiDie  cfTusione.  deBtmcUone 
sacrarum  imaginuin,  beati  Petri  catlierlrain  occupavit  et  peregrinoa  ac  re- 
ligioBOB  qnosdam  ad  apofltolorum  limina  venicnWs  captos,  et  tetris  careens 
sqnaloribas  ac  rerreia  vinculis  mancipatoa  lame,  aiti,  diveraisqiie  Inrmen- 
lonun  generibns  lomiealare  noa  desinit.''  —  Pisa,  June  SO,  apud  Jtffi,  p. 
661.  On  the  other  hand  Anacietus  Bsoerls,  "  Clerni  omnts  Romanua  indi- 
viduS  nohis  charilate  cohiervt:  prsfertus  nrhis  Leo  FrangipBDe  com  Glia  et 
Ceneio  Frangipane  [this  was  after  the  flight  of  Innocent]  st  nobilea  omnes, 
et  plaba  omnia  Romana  conBuetam  nobis  fidelilatem  feterunt"  — Baionius, 
Mub  ann.  1130. 

^  In  the  account  or  the  Conncil  of  Rbeims  by  Ordericua  Yllalia,  we  Rid 
that  Calixtus  11.  declared  his  willingness  1o  liberate  the  un  nf  Peter  the 
son  of  1-en,  ivhom  he  had  brought  with  him  as  one  of  the  hoslagea  of  the 
former  trearf  witb  the  Emperor.  "  Bo  eaytng,  he  pointed  to  a  darii  pale 
youth,  more  like  ■  Jew  or  n  Ha^rene  than  a  Christian,  elothed  in  rich 
raiment,  hut  deformeil  in  person.  The  Franks,  who  saw  him  standing  bj 
the  Pope,  mocked  him.  imprecated  disgrace  and  ruin  on  hia  head  from  thdr 
ImtTBd  to  hl»  father,  whom  they  knew  lo  be  a  most  unserupnlnua  usurer." 
This  deformed  boy  oould  not  be  the  future  Pope,  then  probably  a  inonk; 
most  likely  it  was  a  >>n)lher. 


minds  of  a!i  these  Sovereigns,  Bernard,  llit;  Abbot  of 
Clairvaux. 

For  half  this  century  the  Pope  ceases  to  be  the  cen- 
tre around  whom  gather  the  great  events  of  Christian 
history,  from  whose  heart  or  fi'om  whose  mind  flow 
forth  the  impulses  which  animate  and  guide  Latin 
Christendom,  towards  whom  converge  the  religious 
thoughts  of  men.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  now  rising 
to  the  height  of  his  power  and  influence,  is  at  once  the 
leading  and  the  governing  head  of  Christendom.  He 
rules  alike  the  monastic  world,  in  all  the  multiplying 
and  more  severe  convents  which  were  springing  up  in 
every  part  of  Europe,  the  councils  of  temporal  sov- 
ereigns, and  the  intellectual  developments  of  the  age. 
He  is  peopling  all  these  convents  with  thousands  of  ar- 
dent votaries  of  every  rank  and  order ;  lie  heals  the 
schism  in  the  Papacy ;  he  preaches  a  new  crusade,  in 
which  a  King  and  an  Emperor  lead  the  armies  of  the 
Cross  ;  he  is  believed  by  an  admiring  age  to  have  con- 
liited  Ab^lard  himself,  and  to  have  repressed  the  more 
dangerous  doctrines  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  His  almost 
worshipping  admirers  adorn  his  life  with  countless  mir- 
acles ;  posterity  must  admit  the  almost  miraculous 
power  with  which  ho  was  endowed  of  guiding  the 
minds  of  men  in  passive  obedience.  The  happy  cot>- 
geniality  of  his  character,  opinions,  eloquence,  piety, 
with  all  the  stronger  sentiments  and  passions  of  the 
time,  will  account  in  great  part  for  his  ascendency  ; 
but  the  man  must  have  been  blessed  witli  an  amazing 
native  power  and  greatness,  which  alone  could  raise 
him  so  high  above  a  world  actuated  by  the  same  infln- 
cnces.  - 

Bernard  did  not  originate  this  new  outburst  of  mo- 
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nasticism,  which  had  already  made  great  progress  id 
Germany,  and  was  growing  to  its  height  in  parts  of 
France.  He  was  a  dutiful  son  rather  than  one  of  the 
parents  of  that  great  Cistercian  order,  which  was  now 
commencing  its  career  in  all  its  more  attractive  seclu- 
aion  from  the  world,  and  its  more  than  primitive  aus- 
terity of  discipline;  which  in  a  short  time  became 
famous,  and  through  its  fame  covered  France,  parts  of 
England,  and  some  other  countries,  with  new  monas- 
teries under  a  more  rigorous  rule,  and  compelled  some 
of  the  old  institutions  to  submit  to  a  harsher  discipline. 
These  fotmdations,  after  emulating  or  surpassing  the 
ancient  Benedictine  brotherhoods  in  austerity,  poverty, 
obedience,  solitude,  grew  to  equal  and  surpass  them  in 
splendor,  wealth,  and  independent  power. 

It  was  this  wonderful  attribute  of  the  monastic  sys- 
tem to  renew  its  youth,  which  was  the  life  of  medi- 
SBval  Christianity ;  it  was  ever  reverting  of  itself  to 
the  first  principles  of  its  constitution.  It  seized  alike 
on  all  the  various  nations  which  now  formed  Latin 
Christendom  ;  the  Northern  as  the  Southern,  the  Grer- 
man  as  the  Italian.  In  this  adventurous  age  there 
must  be  room  and  scope  for  every  kind  of  religions 
adventure.  The  untamable  independence  and  individ- 
uality of  the  Teutonic  character,  now  dominant  through- 
out Germany,  France,  and  England,  still  displays  itself, 
notwithstanding  the  complicated  system  of  feudal  ten- 
ures and  their  bondage,  in  the  perpetual  insubordina>- 
tioR  of  the  nobles  to  the  sovereign,  in  private  wars,  in 
feats  of  hardihood  and  enterprise,  bordering  constantly 
on  the  acts  of  the  robber,  the  freebooter,  and  the  pirate. 
It  had  been  at  once  fostered  by,  and  found  vent  in  the 
Crusades,  which  called  on  everj'  one  to  become  a  war- 


rior  OD  his  own  account,  and  enrolled  liiin  not  as  a  con- 
script  or  even  as  a  feudal  retainer,  but  as  a.  frc«  and 
voluntary  soldier  of  the  Cross,  seeking  glory  or  plun- 
der for  himself,  or  working  out  his  own  salvation  by 
deeds  of  valor  against  the  Unbelievers. 

It  was  the  same  within  the  more  immediate  sphere 
of  religion.  When  that  yearning  for  inde- Thmt  tof 
pendence,  that  self-isolating  individuality  was  idxatun. 
found  in  connection  with  the  strong  and  profound  pas- 
sion for  devotion,  there  was  nothing  in  the  ordinary 
and  established  forms  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  this 
inordinate  piety.  Notwithstanding,  or  rather  because 
of  the  completely  organized  system  of  Church  govern- 
ment throughout  the  West,  which  gave  to  every  prov- 
ince its  metropolitan,  to  every  city  its  bishop,  to  every 
parish  its  priest,  there  could  not  but  be  a  perpetual  in- 
surrection, as  it  were,  of  men  ambitious  of  something 
higher,  more  peculiar,  more  extraordinary,  more  their 
own.  The  stated  and  uniform  service  of  the  Church, 
the  common  instruction,  must  be  suited  to  the  ordinary 
levd  of  faith  and  knowledge  i  they  knew  no  change, 
no  progress,  no  accommodation  to  more  earnest  or  crav- 
ing spirits.  The  almost  universal  secularization  of  the 
clergy  would  increase  this  holy  dissatisfaction.  Even 
the  Pope  had  become  a  temporal  sovereign,  the  metro- 
politan a  prince,  the  bishop  a  baron,  the  priest  perhaps 
the  chaplain  to  a  maraiiding  army.  At  all  events  the 
ceremonial  of  the  Church  went  on  in  but  stately  uni- 
formity ;  the  most  religious  man  was  but  a  member  of 
the  same  Christian  flock  ;  there  was  little  emulation  or 
distinction.  But  all  this  time  monastic  Christianity 
was  in  the  theory  of  the  Church  the  only  real  Christian 
perfection  ;  the  one  sublime,  almost  the  one  safe  course, 
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was  the  total  abnegation  of  the  monk,  renunciation  of 
the  -world,  solitnde,  asceticism,  stern  mortification. 
Man  conld  not  inflict  upon  himself  too  much  liumilia- 
tioD  and  miser)'.  The  true  Christian  life  was  one  long 
unbroken  penance.  Holiness  was  measured  by  suffer- 
ing; the  more  remote  from  man  the  nearer  to  God. 
All  human  sympathies,  all  social  feelings,  all  ties  of 
kindred,  all  affections  were  to  be  torn  up  by  the  roote 
from  the  groaning  spirit ;  pain  and  prayer,  prayer  and 
pain,  were  to  be  the  sole,  stirring,  unwearying  occupa- 
tions of  a  saintly  life. 

All  these  more  aspiring  and  restless  and  insatiable 
spirits  the  monasteries  invited  within  their  hallowed 
walls ;  to  all  these  they  promised  peace.  But  they 
could  rarely  fulfil  their  promise;  even  they  could  not 
satisfy  the  yearnings  for  religious  adventure.  Most  of 
the  old  monasteries  which  held  the  rule  either  of  St. 
Benedict  or  of  Cassian  had  become  wealthy,  and  suf- 
fered the  usual  effects  of  wealth.  Some  had  altogether 
relaxed  their  discipline,  had  long  renounced  poverty  ; 
and  the  constant  dissensions,  the  appeals  to  the  bishop, 
to  the  metropolitan,  or  where,  as  they  all  strove  to  do, 
they  had  obtained  exemption  from  episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion, to  the  Pope,  showed  how  1  1  her  great 
vow,  obedience  to  the  abbot  or  pn  h  1  be  me  obso- 
lete. The  best  were  regular  a  d  ra  q  1  they  had 
achieved  their  labors,  they  had  f  1  zed  h  ir  imme- 
diate territory,  and  as  though  h  j  1  ad  n  w  but  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  toil,  th  y  unk  ndolent  re- 
Even  where  the  disci[l  w  11  evere,  it 
was  monotonous,  to  some  exten  b  lu  sanctity 
was  exacted,  habitual,  unawakenmg.  All  old  establish- 
ments are  impatient  of  innovation  ;  a  higher  flight  of 


devotion  becomes  insubordinntiuii,  or  a  tacit  reproacli 
on  the  ordinary  course.  Moiiasticism  had  been  and 
was  ever  tracing  the  same  cycle.  Now  tlic  wilderness, 
the  Utter  solitude,  the  utmost  poverty,  the  contest  with 
the  stubborn  forest  and  unwholesome  morass,  the 
most  exalted  piety,  the  devotion  which  had  not  hours 
enough  during  the  day  nnd  night  for  its  exercise,  the 
rule  which  could  not  be  enforced  too  strictly,  the 
strongly  competing  asceticism,  the  inventive  self-disci- 
phne,  the  inexhaustible,  emulous  ingenuity  of  aelf-tor- 
ture,  the  boastful  servility  of  obedience :  then  the  fame 
for  piety,  the  lavish  offerings  of  the  faithful,  the  grants 
of  the  repentant  lord,  the  endowments  of  the  remorse- 
ful king  —  the  opulence,  the  power,  the  magnificence. 
The  wattled  hut,  the  rock-hewn  hermitage,  is  now  the 
stately  cloister ;  the  lowly  church  of  wood  the  \otiy 
and  gorgeous  abbey  ;  the  wild  forest  or  heath  the  pleas- 
ant and  umbrageous  grove  ;  the  marsh  a  domain  of  in- 
termingling meadow  and  cornfields ;  the  brawling 
stream  or  mountain  torrent  a  succession  of  quiet  tanks 
or  pools  fattening  innumerable  fish.  The  superior, 
once  a  man  bowed  to  the  earth  with  humility,  care- 
worn, pale,  emaciated,  with  a  coarse  habit  bound  with 
a  cord,  with  naked  feet,  is  become  an  abbot  on  his  cur- 
vetting palfrev,  in  rich  attire,  with  his  silver  cross 
borne  before  him,  travelling  to  take  his  place  amid  the 
lordliest  of  the  realm. 

New  ordei-s  therefore  and  new  institutions  were  ever 
growing  out  of  the  old,  and  hosts  of  youthful  zealots 
were  ripe  and  eager  for  their  more  extreme  demands 
of  self-sacrifice,  and  that  which  appeared  to  be  self- 
abandonment,  but  in  fact  wa-s  often  a  loftier  form  of 
self-adoration.      Already,  centuries  past,  in  the  Bene- 
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dictine  abbeys,  the  second  Benedict  (of  Aniane)  had 
commenced    a    new   era   of   discipline,   mortification, 

saintliness  according  to  the  monastic  notion  of  saint- 
ehip.  But  that  era,  like  the  okl  one,  had  gradually 
passed  away.  Again,  in  the  preceding  century,  Clugny 
had  displayed  this  marvellous  inward  force,  this  recon- 
structing, reorganizing,  i-eanimating  energy  of  monasti- 
cism.  It  had  furnished  the  line  of  German  pontiffs  to 
the  papacy,  it  had  trained  Hildebrand  for  the  papal 
throne  and  placed  him  upon  it.  But  Clugny  was  now 
undergoing  the  inevitable  fate  of  degeneracy:  it  was 
said  that  the  Abbot  Pontius  had  utterly  forgotten  the 
stern  inflexibility  of  his  great  predecessor  St.  Hngh : 
he  had  become  worldly,  and  as  worldly,  weak  in  disci- 
pline. 

But  in  the  mean  while,  in  a  remote  and  almost  inac- 
»Bi«i».  cessible  comer  of  Burgundy,  liad  been  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  community  which  by  the  time 
that  the  mind  of  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  should  be  ripe 
for  his  great  change,  would  be  prepared  to  satisfy  the 
fervid  longings  even  of  a  spirit  so  Intensely  baming 
with  the  fire  of  devotion.  The  first  origin  of  this 
fraternity  is  one  of  tlie  most  striking  and  characts^ 
istie  stories  of  this  religious  age.  Two  brothers  of 
the  noble  house  of  Molesme  were  riding  through  a 
wild  forest,  in  arms,  on  their  way  to  a  neighboring 
tournament.  Suddenly  in  the  mind  of  each  rose  the 
awful  thought,  "  What  if  I  should  murder  my  brother, 
and  so  secure  the  whole  of  our  inheritance  I "  The 
strong  power  of  love,  of  virtue,  of  religion,  or  what- 
ever influence  was  employed  by  the  divine  blessing, 
wrestled  down  in  each  the  dark  temptation.  Some 
years  after  they  passed  again  the  same  dreary  road; 


STEPHEN  lUUDIXG, 

the  recollection  of  tliolr  fonnc-r  trial  came  (mi'k   ii|)uii 
their   minds  ;    tliej  slunldcrwl   ut   once  at  tlie    I'earl'ul 
power  of  the  Tempter.    They  hastened  to  confess  them- 
selves to  a  holy  hermit ;  they  then  communicated  each 
to  the  other  their  fi-atricidal  thoughts  ;  they  determined 
to  abandon  forever  a  world  which  abounded  in  bucIi 
dreadful  suggestions,  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  God 
who  had  saved  them  Irom  such  appalling  sin.     So  rosi' 
at  Mok'sme  a  small  community,  which  rapidly  became 
a  monastciy.      The    brothers,   however,   disB[tpear,  at 
least  are  not  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  history  of 
this  community.     In  the  monastery,  in  the  forest  of 
Colan  near  Molesme,  arose  dissension,  at  length  seces- 
sion.    Some  of  the  most  rigid,  incUiding  the  abbot,  the 
prior,  and  Stephen  Harding,  an  Englishman,  g^phio 
aooght  a  more  complete  solitude,  a  more'  obsti-  ■*•"""*■ 
Date  wilderness  to  tame,  more  sense-subduing  poverty, 
more  intense  mortification.      They  found  it  in  a  desert 
place  on  the  borders   of    ChamjMigne  and  Burgundy. 
I  nJlTothing  could   appear   more   stubborn,  more   dismal, 
Vl^re    ho{)eless   than   this   spot ;    it  suited   their   rigid 
EsM>od;    they  ha<l  more  than  once  the  satisfaction    of 
'    aJmoat  perishing  by  famine.      The    monastery  of    Ci- 
feeaox  bad  not  yet  softened  away  tlie  savage  character 
of  the  wilderness  around  when  it  opened  its  gates  to 
fiemard  of  Clairvaux.     Stephen  Harding  had  become 
I  iti  abbot,  and  Stephen  was  the  true  founder  of  the  Cis- 
Plercian  Order. 

Stephen  Harding  had  been  bestowed  as  an  offering 
I  ifj  his  pious  parents  on  the  monastery  of  Sherborne  in 
f  Dorsetshire.  There  he  received  his  education,  there  he 
t  Was  fed  with  cravings  for  higher  devotion  which  Shei^ 
F  l>omB  could  not  satisfy.     He  wandered  as  a  pilgrim  to 
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Rome;  he  returned  with  his  spiritual  wants  still  more 
pressing,  more  fastidious,  more  insatiate.  Among  the 
brethren  of  Molesme  he  found  for  a  time  a  relief  for 
his  soul's  neceasities :  but  even  from  Molesme  he  was 
driven  forth  in  search  of  ■profound  peace,  of  more  full 
Batisfe,ction ;  and  he  was  among  the  seven  who  retired 
into  the  more  desolate  and  unapproachable  Citeaux.' 
oiiMui.  Yet  already  had  Citeaux,  though  still  rude 
and  struggling  as  it  were,  with  the  foi-est  and  the 
marsh,  acquired  fame,  OJo,  the  mighty  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  the  first  patron  of  the  new  community,  had 
died  in  the  Holy  Land.  Ere  he  expired  he  commanded 
that  his  remains  should  not  rest  in  the  vaults  of  his 
cathedral  at  Dijon,  or  any  of  the  more  stately  abbeys 
of  his  land,  where  there  were  lordly  prelates  or  chap- 
ters of  priests  to  celebrate  daily  the  splendid  masses 
with  their  solemn  music  ibr  his  soul.  He  desired  tliat 
they  should  rest  in  the  humble  chapel  of  Citeaux, 
blessed  by  the  more  prevailing  prayei-s  of  its  holy 
monks.  In  after  ages  Citeaux,  become  magnificent, 
was  the  burying-place  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy ; 
but  over  their  gorgeous  marble  tombs  it  might  be 
questioned  whether  such  devout  and  earnest  supplica- 
tions were  addressed  to  heaven  as  by  the  simple  choir 
of  Stephen  Harding. 

But  its  glory  and  its  power  rose  not  from  the  sepul- 
ture of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  but  fi'om  the  entrance 
of  the  living  Bernard  within  its  walls. ^      Bernard  was 

1  CompaiQ  Ibfl  Life  of  HnrdiDg,  in  the  Lives  of  the  English  Sainls.  IT 
the  Hritcni  of  eome  of  tlieae  biof^phics  hail  condescended  to  write  htatmy 
rather  than  to  reviTS  legend,  they  might,  from  their  research  and  exquisite 
charm  of  ntyle,  have  enriched  our  litersture. 

»  The  Life  of  8t.  Bernard  (the  fin-l  book)  by  William  llie  Abbot 
(QuIietmUB   Abbar>),    h-bh  wriilen    during   bis    lifetime,   but  nilliout    the 


bom  of  noble  parciitnge  in  Burgundy.  Hia  father, 
Ttcelin,  was  a  man  of  great  bravery  and  unimpeach- 
able honor  and  justice ;  his  mother,  Alith,  Ukewiee  of 
high  birth,  a  model  of  devotion  and  charity.  Bernard 
was  the  thu'd  of  six  brothers ;  he  liad  one  sister.  The 
mother,  who  had  secretly  vowed  all  lier  children  to 
(iod,  took  the  cbicf  part  in  tlieir  early  education,  es- 
pecially in  that  of  Bernard,  a  simple  and  studious,  a 
thoughtful  and  gentle  youth,  yet  even  in  childhood  of 
strong  will  and  visionary  imagination.  The  mother's 
death  confirmed  the  influence  of  lier  life.  Having  long 
practised  secretly  the  severest  monastic  discipline,  she 
breatlied  out  her  spirit  amid  the  psalms  of  the  clergy 
around  her  bed :  the  last  movement  of  her  lips  was 
praise  to  God. 

The  world  was  open  to  the  youth  of  high  birtb, 
beautiful  person,  graceful  manners,  irresistible  influ- 
ence. The  Court  would  at  once  have  welcomed  a 
young  knight,  so  endowed,  with  her  highest  honors, 
her  most  intoxicating  pleasures ;  the  Church  would 
have  trained  a  noble  disciple  so  richly  gifted  for  her 
most  powerful  bishoprics  or  her  wealthiest  abbeys. 
He  closed  his  eyes  upon  the  world,  on  the  worldly 
Church,  with  stem  determination.  He  became  at 
once  master  of  his  passions.  Hia  eyes  had  dwelt  too 
long  and  too  curiously  on  a  beautiful  female ;  be 
plunged  to  the  neck  in  a  pool  of  cold  water.  His 
chastity  underwent,  but  unattainted,  severer  trials. 
Yet  he  resolved  to  abandon  this  incorrigible  world 
altogether.  He  inquired  for  the  poorest,  the  most 
inaccessible,  the  most  austere  of  monasteries.     It  was 
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tWt  of  Citeaux,     He    arrived  at    the   gates,  but  not  I 

alone.     Already  his  irresistible  influence  had  drawn  I 

around  him  thirty  followers,  all  equally  resolute  in  the  I 

renunciation  of  secular  life,  in  Submission  to  the  most  I 

rigorous  discipline ;  some,  men  of  middle  life,  versed 
in,  but  weary  of,  the  world  ;  most,  like  himself,  youths 
of  noble  birth,  with  life  untried  and  expanding  in  its 
most  dazzling  promise  before  them.  But  this  was  not 
ail ;  his  mother's  vow  must  be  fulfilled.  One  after  the 
other  the  strange  and  irresistible  force  of  his  character 
enthralled  his  brothers,  and  at  length  his  sister.  Two 
of  the  brothers  with  au  uncle  followed  his  steps  at 
once  :  the  elder,  Guido,  was  married ;  his  wife  refused 
to  yield  up  her  claims  on  her  husband's  love.  A  sea- 
sonable illness  enforced  her  submission ;  she  too  retired 
to  a  convent.  A  wound  in  the  side,  prophesied,  it  was 
said,  by  Bernard,  brought  another,  a  gallant  warrior,  aa 
a  heart-stricken  penitent  into  his  company.  When  they 
all  left  the  castle  of  tlielr  fethers,  where  they  had  al- 
ready formed  a  complete  monastic  brotherhood,  Guido, 
the  elder,  addressed  Nivard  the  youngest  son.  "To 
you  remains  the  whole  patrimony  of  our  house. " 
"  Earth  to  me  and  heaven  to  you,  that  is  no  fair 
partition,"  said  the  boy.  He  lingered  a  short  time 
with  bis  aged  father  and  then  joined  the  rest.  Even 
the  father  died  a  monk  of  Clairvau.x  in  the  arms  of 
Bernard.  But  it  was  not  on  his  own  kindred  alone 
that  Bernard  wrought  with  this  commanding  power. 
When  he  was  to  preach,  wives  hurried  away  their 
husbands,  mothers  withdrew  their  sons,  friends  their 
&ienda,  from  the  resistless  magic  of  his  eloquence. 

Notwithstanding  its  fame,  the  Cistercian  monastery 
up  to  this  time  had  been  content  with  a  few  unincreas- 


ing  votarifs,  Wai-IIke  and  turbulent  Burguiifly  fiii^ 
niahc.-<I  only  here  and  llicre  some  conscience-stricken 
dbciple  to  ils  drear)'  cells.  Tlie  accession  of  the  noble 
Bernard,  of  hU  kindred  and  Inn  followers,  raised  at 
once  the  [K)pularity  and  crowdi-d  the  dormilories  of 
this  remote  cloister.  But  Berniird  himself  dwelt  i» 
rabjection,  in  solitude,  in  study.  He  was  alone,  except 
when  on  his  knetw  with  the  rest  in  the  choir ;  the  forest 
oaks  and  beeches  were  his  beloved  companions ;  he 
diligently  read  the  saci-ed  scriptures  ;  be  strove  to  work 
out  his  own  conception  of  perfect  and  angelic  •■■  lu*- 
religion.  He  attained  a  height  of  abstraction  from 
earthly  things  wliich  might  have  been  envied  by  an 
Indian  Yogne.  He  had  so  absolutely  withdrawn  bia 
aensea  from  communion  with  the  world  that  they 
seemed  dead  to  all  outward  impressions:  his  eyes  did 
not  tell  him  whether  his  chamber  was  ceiled  or  not, 
whether  it  had  one  window  or  three.  Of  the  scanty 
food  wliich  he  took  rather  to  avert  death  than  to  sustain 
life,  his  uncons<.'ious  taste  had  lost  all  perception  whether 
it  was  nauseous  or  wholesome.  Yet  Bei-nard  thought 
himself  but  in  his  novitiate  ;  others  might  have  attained, 
he  liad  but  begun  his  sanctilication.  He  labored  with 
the  hardest  luborera,  discharged  the  most  menial  offices, 
was  everybody's  slave ;  the  more  dcgi-a<ling  tlie  office 
the  more  acceptable  to  Bernard. 

But  the  m<inasterj-  of  Stephen  Harding  could  no 
longer  contain  its  thronging  votaries.  From  this  me- 
tropolis of  holiness  Bernard  was  chosen  to  lead  uuar™«. 
the  first  colony.  There  was  a  valley  in  Champagne, 
not  far  from  the  river  Aube,  called  the  Valley  of  Worm- 
wood, infamous  as  a  den  of  robbers ;  Bernard  and  hia 
companions  determined  to  change  it  into  a  temple  of 
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God.  It  wai^  a  savage,  terrible  solitude,  so  utterly  bar- 
ren that  at  first  they  were  reduced  to  live  on  beech- 
leaves  :  they  suffered  the  direst  extremity  of  famine, 
nndl  the  patient  feith  of  Bernard  was  rewarded  by 
supplies  pouring  in  from  the  reverential  piety  of  tlie 
neighboring  peasants. 

To  the  gate  of  Clairvaux  (Bernard's  new  monastery 
had  taken  that  musical  name,  to  which  he  has  giren 
immortality)  came  his  sister,  who  was  nobly  married, 
in  great  state  and  with  a  splendid  retinue.  Not  one  of 
her  brothers  would  go  ont  to  see  her  —  she  was  spumed' 
from  the  door  as  a  sinner.  "  If  I  am  a  sinner,"  she 
meekly  replied,  "  I  am  one  of  those  for  whom  Christ 
died,  and  have  the  greater  need  of  my  brothei-s'  kindly 
counsel.  Command,  I  am  ready  to  obey  ! "  Bernard 
was  moved  ;  he  could  not  separate  her  from  her  hus- 
band, but  he  adjured  her  to  renounce  all  her  worldly 
pomp.  HumboHne  obeyed,  devoted  herself  to  fasting 
and  prayer,  and  at  length  retired  into  a  convent. 

Bernard's  life  would  have  been  cut  short  by  his  aus- 
terities ;  this  slow  suicide  would  have  deprived  the 
Church  of  the  last  of  her  Fathers.  But  he  had  gone 
to  receive  orders  from  the  Bishop  of  Clialoiis,  William 
of  Champeanx,  the  great  dialectician,  the  teacher  and 
the  adversary  of  Ab^lard.  With  him  he  contracted  a 
strong  friendship.  The  wise  counsel,  and  something 
like  the  pious  fraud  (venial  here  if  ever)  of  this  good 
prelate,  compelled  him  to  support  his  health,  that  most 
precious  gift  of  God,  without  which  the  other  high  gifts 
of  the  Creator  were  without  value.' 


t 


eqto  est  lemperanlia  in  eolis  resecandia  aiiperHuis,  et.t  et  in  BdniilUniiil 
"  —  Ue  Consider.,  i.  rlii.    Compure  tbe  whole  chapter. 


The  fame  and  influence  of  Bernard  spread  rapidly 
and  widely;  lus  irresistible  pi-eacliing  awed  and  won 
all  hearts.  Everj-where  Bernard  was  called  in  as  the 
great  pacificator  of  religious,  and  even  of  civil  dissen- 
sions. His  justice,  his  mildness,  ivero  eqwally  com- 
manding and  persuasive.  It  was  a  free  and  open  court, 
to  which  all  might  appeal  without  coat ;  from  which  all 
retired,  even  if  without  success,  without  dissatisfac- 
tion ;  convinced,  if  condemned  by  Bernard,  of  his  own 
wrongfidness.  His  wondering  followers  saw  miracles 
in  all  his  acts,^  prophecies  in  all  his  wonls.  The  Gos- 
pels contain  not  such  countless  wonders  as  the  life  of 
Bernard.  Clairvaux  began  to  send  forth  its  colonies ; 
to  Clairvaux  all  looked  back  with  fervent  attachment 
to  their  founder,  and  carried  his  name  with  them  by 
degrees  through  France,  and  Italy,  and  Germany,  to 
England  and  Spain. 

Bernard,  worthy  as  he  was,  according  to  the  biogra- 
pher, to  be  compelled  to  accept  them,  firmly  declined 
all  ecclesiastical  dignities.  The  Abbot  of  Clairvaux, 
with  all  the  wealth  and  all  the  lionors  of  the  Church 
at  his  feet,  while  he  made  and  unmade  Popes,  remained 
but  the  simple  Abbot. 

From  the  schism  in  the  Papal  See  between  Innocent 
H.  and  Anacletus  II.,  his  life  is  the  history  of  the  Weat^ 
CTn  Church. 

Innocent,  not  without  difficulty,  had  escaped  from 
Rome,  had  dropped  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  j,     j,u„_ 
Tiber,  and  reached  the  port  of  Pisa.     Mes- {J,*;,^^,  j^ 
sengera  were  immediately  despatched  to  secure  ^™'"- 


diDicb;  they  fell  < 


,  of  oauiBe,  sink  to  the  whimaical  and  Uie  puerile.  O 
xt'ommuiiicated  Iha  fliee,  which  disturbed  and  defiled 
uid,  and  weni  swept  off  Ihe  Boor  b;  baiiketa.fa]l. 
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the  support  of  the  Transalpine  Sovereigns,  more  espe- 
cially of  Louis  the  Fat,  tlie  King  of  France,  The 
King,  who  liad  now  become  a  recognized  protector  of 
the  Pope,  euminoned  a  Council  of  the  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  of  the  realm  at  Etampea.  Both  the  King  and 
the  Prelates  imperatively  required  the  presence  of  Ber- 
nard, the  holy  Abbot  of  Clairvaiix.  Bernard  arrived, 
torn  reluctant,  and  not  without  fear,  from  his  tranquil 
seclusion,  and  thus  plunged  at  once  into  the  affairs  of 
the  world.  The  whole  assembly,  the  King  and  tlie 
Prelates,  with  flattering  unanimity,  referred  the  decis- 
ion of  this  momentous  question  to  him  alone.  Thus 
was  Bernard  in  one  Jay  the  arbiter  of  the  religious  des- 
tinies of  Christendom.  Was  he  so  absolutely  superior 
to  that  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds  as  to  bo  quite  uu- 
dazzled  by  the  unexpected  majesty  of  his  position  ?  He 
prayed  earnestly  ;  did  he  severely  and  indifferently  ex- 
amine this  great  cause  ?  The  burning  passion  of  his 
letters,  after  he  had  embraced  the  cause  of  Innocent, 
does  not  impress  the  unbiased  inquirer  with  the  calm- 
ness of  his  deliberations.  To  the  Archbishop  of  Tours, 
who  was  slow  to  acknowledge  the  superior  validity  of 
fcpt.li,  1180.  Innocent's  claims,  be  writes  peremptorily  — 
"  The  abomination  of  desolation  is  in  the  holy  places. 
Antichrist,  in  persecuting  Innocent,  is  persecuting  all 
innocence :  banished  from  Rome,  he  is  accepted  by  the 
world." ' 

Innocent  hastened  to  the  hospitable  shores  of  France. 
Oft.  26.  He  landed  at  St.  Gilles,  in  Provence,  and 
proceeded  by  Viviers  and  Puy,  in  Auvergne,  to  the 
monastery  of  Clugny.  There  he  was  received,  in  the 
King's  name,  by  Sugrr,  Abbot  of  St.  Denys,  and  pro- 

Pulsua  ab  urbe,  nb  orbt  rewplus."  ^  Epiil 
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reeded  with  horaes  and  witli  ii  snii«bli!  r«timio  upon  his 
journey.  At  Ck-rniont  he  held  a  Cuuneil,  sm.  is.m. 
and  received  the  allegiance  of  two  of  the  great  Prel- 
ates of  Germany,  tliosc  of  Salzburg  and  Munster. 
Near  Orleans  lie  was  welcomed  by  the  King  and  his 
&inily  with  every  mark  of  reverence  and  fiubuiission. 
At  Chartres  another  monarch,  Henry  I.  of  jm  s),  iisi. 
England,  acknowled^l  innocent  as  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter.'  The  influence  of  Bernard  had 
ovormled  the  advice  of  the  English  Prelates,  and 
broHglit  tliis  second  kingly  sjiii-itual  vassal,  though  re- 
luctant, to  the  feet  of  Innocent.  "Thou  fearest  the 
sin  of  acknowledging  Innocent :  answer  thou  for  thy 
other  sins,  be  that  upon  iny  head."'  Such  was  the 
language  of  Bernard  to  the  King  of  England.  The 
Pontiff  con  d  CSC  en  lied  to  visit  Ronen,  where  the  Nor- 
oian  Barons,  and  even  the  Jews  of  the  city,  made  him 
a[dendid  presents.  From  Germany  had  come  m»>  id. 
an  embassy  to  declare,  that  the  Emperor  Lothair  and 
a  Council  of  sixteen  Bishops,  at  Wurtzburg,  had  ac- 
knowledged Innocent.  Anacletus  was  not  only  re- 
jected, bat  included  under  proscription  with  the  disobe- 
di«it  Frederick  the  Hohonstaufen  and  Conrad  the  King 
of  Italy ;  they  and  all  their  partisans  were  menaced 
with  excommunication.  The  ambassadors  in-  caunriiaf 
vited  Innocent  to  visit  Germany.  He  held  oct,  is. 
his  first  Council  at  Rheims,  where  he  crowned  the  King 
of  France  and  his  infant  son.  He  visited,  before  or 
after  the  Council,  other  parts  of  Fiance.  He  was  at 
Etampes,  Chalons,  Cambi-ay,  Laon,  Paris,  Beauvais, 
Compidgne,  Anxerre,  as  well  as  at  Lt6ge,  Rouen,  Gisors, 

—  Cunlin.  Airagon.  id  Vit. 


Pont-Y^ere,  with  Bernard  as  liis  inseiiarable  compan- 
ion. In  public  affairs  lie  appeared  to  consult  his  Cardi- 
nals ;  but  every  measure  had  been  previously  discussed 
in  his  private  conferences  with  the  Abbot  of  Clairvaux. 
AtLiigo.  Bernard  accom[«»nied  him  to  Liege.  The 
1181.  '  Pope  was  received  with  the  highest  honors 
by  the  Emperor  Lothair;  the  Emperor  held  the  reins 
of  the  Pope's  white  palfrey ;  but  to  the  dismay  of  In- 
nocent and  hia  Cardinals,  Lothair  renewed  the  old 
claim  to  the  investitures  ; '  and  seemed  disposed  to  en- 
force liis  demand  as  the  price  of  bis  allegiance,  if  not  by 
stronger  measures.  Innocent  thought  of  the  fate  of 
Paschal,  and  trembled  at  the  demand  of  the  Barbarian. 
But  the  eloquence  of  Bernard  overawed  the  Emperor : 
Lothair  submitted  to  the  spell  of  his  authority.^  On 
his  return  from  LiSge,  the  Pope  visited  the  Abbey  of 
Clairvaux.  It  was  a  strange  contrast  with  the  magnifi- 
cence of  his  reception  in  the  stately  churches  of  Rheims. 
of  Rouen,  and  of  Lifige,  which  were  thronged  with 
the  baronial  clergy,  and  their  multitudes  of  clerical  at- 
tendants, aud  rich  with  the  ornaments  offered  by  pious 
kings  and  princes  ;  nor  less  the  contrast  with  the  gor- 
geous state  of  the  wealthy  monasteries,  even  the  now 
splendid,  almost  luxurious  Clugny.  He  was  met  at 
Clairvaux  by  the  poor  of  Christ,  not  clad  in  purple  and 
fine  linen,  but  in  tattered  raiment ;  not  bearing  Gospels 
or  sacred  books  embossed  in  gold,  but  a  rude  stone 


"  Episcoponn 


nee  I-eodii  cerviclhne  immic 
impnTtunia  improbjsque  poslulj 


•Q  barbarif^iu  compaliC  to- 
rather  overcharged  the 
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cross.  Nu  trumiM-'t  sountletl,  no  liimultuoiiH  sliouls 
were  lieard  ;  no  one  llflvd  his  looks  ironi  the  earth,  no 
curious  eye  wandered  abroad  to  gaze  on  tlie  ceremony; 
the  only  sound  was  a  soft  and  lowly  chant.  The  Prfl- 
ates  and  tlie  Pope  were  moved  to  tears.  Tho  Roman 
clergy  were  equally  astonishinl  at  t]ie  meanness  uf  the 
Church  furniture,  the  nakedness  of  the  walls ;  not  less 
by  the  hardness  and  scantiness  of  the  fare,  the  coarsest 
bread  and  vegetables,  instead  of  the  delicacies  to  wliicli 
they  were  accustomed ;  &  single  small  fish  Imd  been 
procured  for  the  I'ope.  They  had  little  desire  to  so- 
journ long  at  Clairvaux.' 

Bernard  could  boast  that  Innocent  was  now  acknowl- 
edged, and  chiefly  through  hia  influence,  by  ibiio«iii»o- 
the  Kings  of  France,  England,  Spain,  and  bybjuiiiia 
the  Emperor.  The  moi-e  powerful  clergy  he-  king>. 
yond  the  Alps,  all  the  religious  communities,  the  Ca- 
maldulites,  the  Vallorabrosaus,  the  Carthusians,  those  of 
Clugny,  with  other  Benedictines  ;  his  own  Cistereians, 
in  all  their  wide-spreading  Ibundations,  were  on  the 
same  side.  In  Italy,  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  the 
Bishops  of  Pavia,  Pistoia,  Asti,  and  Parma,  offered 
their  allegiance.  Of  all  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe, 
Duke  Roger  of  Sicily  alone,  bribed  by  the  promise  of 
a  crown,  adhered  to  his  rival. 

Bernard  has  now  become  an  ardent,  impassioned, 
disdainful  partisan  ;  he  has  plunged  heart  and  soul  into 
the  conflict  and  agitation  of  the  world.^     Anacletus 

'  EihM.  13S. 

"  Berrwrd  insiiils  thniiighont  oa  the  canoDical  cicclion  of  Innnccnt.  In 
OSS  pUiw  he  douhlfully  aiwerts  Ihe  numbers  to  hmo  been  in  ftvor  of  Tddo- 
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had  darad  to  send  hia  legates  into  France  :  Aquitaine 
had  generally  espoosed  his  cause.  "  Wliy  not,"  writes 
the  indignant  Bernard  to  the  Bishops  of  that  province, 
"  to  Peraia,  to  Decapolis,  to  the  farthest  Scythians  ?  " 
Bornai-d'a  letters  are  addressed  to  the  cities  of  Italy  in 
terms  of  condescending  praise  and  commanding  author- 
ity rather  than  of  meek  persuasion.  He  exhorts  them, 
Genoa  more  especially,  which  seemed  to  have  been  de- 
lighted with  his  presence,  to  reject  the  insidious  alliance 
of  the  King  of  Sicily.'  He  threatens  Milan,  and  hints 
that  the  Pope  may  raise  bishops  into  archbishops,  de- 
grade archbishops  into  bishops.  His  power  over  the 
whole  clergy  knows  no  limitation.  Bernard  offers 
his  mediation  ;  but  the  price  of  reconciliation  is  not 
only  submission  to  the  spiritual  power  of  Pope  Inno- 
cent, hut  to  the  renunciation  of  Conrad,  who  still 
claimed  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  They  must  make  satis- 
faction, not  to  the  Pope  alone,  but  to  the  Emperor 
Lothair,  the  Pope's  ally.* 

The  Emperor  Lothair  had  promised  to  reinstate  In- 
nocent in  the  possession  of  Rome.     Innocent  entered 
Italy ;  he  was  received  in  Asti,  Novara,  Piacenzn,  Cre- 
ona,  Brescia;  he  met  the  Emperor  on  the  plains  of 
T.  B,  1133.   Roncagli.i.    From  Piaconza  he  moved  to  Pisa, 
reconciled  that  city  with  her  rising  rival  Genoa,  and 

1,  ni  fallor,  partem  BBniorem  invemes."  —  Epiel.  120.  -'Eloclio  me- 
m,  apprabstta  plonum,  et  qaod  bic  efficaciua  enl,  morain  UtrBtaHa, 
loQWEnliuin  apud  omari  commeDdant,  Eiunniam  cimGrtnant  Pnaliiii^cm." 
CuntiuU  tliEM  tiinx  cpixtka,  of  Ahitb  tbe  Tbctoric  is  more  poweifUl  than 
the  argumenf 

'*  Habet  tamen  duc«in  ApuIIrt  Md  EOlum  ex  principibuB,  ipauraqna 

pats  corona!  mirtede  ridicula  FOtnparalum."  —  Anadelua  bad  kept  hia 

Munpaul,  and  advancrci  Rogfr  to  Ibe  hingdoin  of  Sicily,  SepL  2T,  1180. — 

Gpint.  129  to  134.    SnmeortbeaeHerEirritten(EpiBt.lSS)  during  Bemudl 

<.Kn.,8  thmuch  Italy. 

*  Epist.  137,  B.ldre^^ed  to  Ibe  Empress. 


rewarded  tlio  obedience  of  Genoa  by  raising  the  see 
into  an  arclibislwiiric.  The  fleets  of  Genoa  lurcii,  1133. 
and  Pisa  became  the  most  useful  allies  of  the  Pu[ie. 
The  next  year  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  advanced  to 
Rome,  Bernard  still  by  the  side  of  the  con-Aptuao. 
qnering  PontifiF,  Anacletus  did  not  venture  to  defend 
the  city ;  he  retired  beyond  the  Tiber,  occupied  the 
Vatican,  and  maintained  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  On 
either  side  of  the  river  sat  a  Pope  launching  his  ii  ter- 
dict  against  his  adversary.  The  Pope  rewarded  the 
Emperor's  fidelity  by  crowning  him  and  his  Empress 
Bichilda  with  great  solemnity  in  the  Lateran  Church. 
Lothair  swore  to  protect  the  Pope  and  the  royalties  of 
St.  Peter  to  the  utmost  of  his  power ;  to  en-  jdm*. 
force  the  restoration  of  all  the  rights  and  possessions 
withheld  by  violence  from  the  See.  But  the  presence 
of  Lothair  was  the  only  safeguard  of  Innocent  in  Rome. 
No  sooner  had  the  Emperor  returned  to  Germany  than 
Innocent  retired  to  Pisa,  which,  in  St.  Bernard's  words, 
had  the  dignity  of  becoming  a  second  Rome,  the  seat 
of  exiled  Pontlfls.  Bernard  was  indignant  at  the  long 
though  necessary  tardiness  of  the  Emperor.  It  was 
not  for  him  to  excite  to  war,  but  it  was  for  the  Em- 
peror to  vindicate  his  throne  from  the  Sicilian  usurper; 
to  defend  the  Church  from  the  Jewish  schismatic.  His 
letter  is  that  of  a  superior,  under  the  guise  of  the  low- 
est humility,  dictating  what  is  irrciragably  right ;  in  its 
address  it  is  the  supplication  of  a  suitor ;  in  its  sub- 
stance, in  its  spirit,  a  lofty  reprimand,'  He  rebukes 
him  for  other  weaknesses ;  for  neglecting  the  liiterests 
of  God  by  allowing  the  Church  of  St.  Gingoulph  to  be 
oppressed ;  he  rebukes  him  for  his  ingratitude  to  Pisa, 

1  Epiet.  130,  IID. 


always  the  loyal  subject  and  the  most  powerful  ally  of 
the  Emjiire. 

It  ivaa  not  till  the  fourth  year  of  Innocent's  retire- 
ment had  begun  (at  Pisa  ^  he  exercised  all  the  func- 
tions of  a  Pope,  except  over  Rome  and  in  the  socth  of 
Italy),  that  Lothaii"  appeared  again  under  the  Alps  at 
the  head  of  a  formidable  army.  The  Pope,  at  the 
head  of  one  division,  marched  against  the  cities  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Rome  ;  Lothair  against  the  great  ally 
of  Anacletus,  the  King  of  Sicily.  Lothair  subdued 
the  March  of  Ancona,  the  Principality  of  Capua,  and 
almost  the  wliole  of  Apulia,  But  this  conquest  endan- 
gered the  amity  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope. 
Each  claimed  the  right  of  investiture.  Since  the  Nor- 
man conquest  the  Popes  had  maintained  their  strange 
claim  to  sovereignty  over  the  whole  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples; their  right  was  grounded  on  the  exercise  of  the 
right.  The  Emperor,  as  Emperor  and  King  of  Italy, 
declared  himself  undoubted  sovereign  of  all  which  had 
not  been  expressly  granted  by  his  predecessors  to  the 
Holy  See.  A  compromise  took  place ;  the  new  Duke 
Rainer  swore  fealty  both  to  the  Emperor  and  to  tlie 
[>e.  The  King  of  Sicily  had  quietly  withdrawn  his 
troops,  and  waited  his  opportunity,  when  the  Emperor 
should  return  to  Germany,^  to  resume  the  offensive. 
Anacletus,  in  his  impregnable  fortress  of  St.  Angelo, 
n.M,  11B8.  defied  his  enemies.  But  his  death  i-elieved 
Innocent  from  Ins  obstinate  antagonist.  The  descend- 
ant of  the  Jew  was  buried  secretly,  lest  his  body, 
like  that  of  Formosus,  should  be  torn  from  its  resting- 

1  InnoceDt  wu  at  Pisa  Intni  Nov.  IS,  1133,  (o  Feb.  S8, 113T.     He  wu  on 
tlie  pUin  of  Roncnglia,  Suv.  3, 1136. 
»  The  Emperor  Lothtir  died  on  hia  return  to  Germany,  Dec.  3-J,  1137. 
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place  by  the  vpiigeance  of  his  enemies.  An  Amipope 
was  elected  two  montlis  after  the  'linth  u.^,,^ 
trf'  Anacletas ;  he  lieM  his  state  but  fur  "'**■ 
two  months  more.  For  Innocent  had  relumed  to 
Rome,  with  Bernard  hy  his  sidi*.  Bernard,  he  himself 
declares,  was  constantly  sighing  for  the  quiet  ju.u. 
shades  of  Clairvaus,  for  seclusion,  for  unworldly  selt 
sanctification ;  but  the  interests  of  God  and  the  com- 
mands of  the  Pope  detained  him,  still  reluctant,  in  the 
turmoil  of  secular  affairs.  His  eIo<iuence  now  wrought, 
perhaps,  its  greatest  triumph  ;  it  prevailed  over  Roman 
{action  and  priestly  ambition.  Victor  II.,  such  was 
the  name  which  the  Cardinal-Priest  Gregory  had  as- 
sumed with  the  Pope<lom,  renounced  his  dignity  ;  the 
powerful  family  of  Peter  the  son  of  Leo  abandoned  the 
weary  contest,  and  all  Rome  acknowledged  the  Pope 
of  St.  Bernard. 

Never  had  Rome  or  any  other  city  of  Christendom 
beheld  80  nunierons  a  council  as  that  hold  by  Innocent 
II.  in  the  Lateran  Palace  on  the  4th  of  April,  1139  — 
a  thousand  bishops  (five  from  England),  countless  ab- 
bots, and  other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  The  decrees 
have  survived,  not  the  debates  of  this  Council.  The 
speech  of  the  Pope  may  be  read  ;  there  is  no  record  of 
those  of  Bernard  and  of  the  other  ruling  autliorities. 
But  the  decrees,  as  well  as  the  speech  of  Innocent,  im- 
age forth  the  Christianity  of  the  times,  the  Christianity 
of  St,  Bernard, 

The  oration  of  the  Pope  is  remarkable,  as  distinctly 
claiming  a  feudal  superiority  over  the  whole  clergy  of 
Christendom,  Every  ecclesiastical  dignity  is  held  of 
him,  as  the  great  spiritual  liege  lord.'     Afier  inveigh- 
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ing  against  the  sacrilegious  ambition  of  the  Antipope, 
Innocent  annulled  all  his  decrees.  "  We  degrade  all 
whom  he  baa  promoted ;  we  expel  from  holy  orders  and 
depose  all  whom  he  has  consecrated,"  Those  ordained 
by  the  legate  of  Anacletus,  Gerard  of  AngoulSme, 
were  interdicted  from  their  functions.  Each  of  these 
degraded  Prelates  was  summoned.  The  Pope  assailed 
those  that  appeared  with  indignant  reproaehes,  wrenched 
their  pastoral  staves  out  of  their  bands,  himself  stripped 
the  palls  from  their  shoulders,  and  witliont  mercy  took 
away  the  rings  by  which  they  were  wedded  to  their 
churches. 

The  decrees  of  the  Lateran  Council,  while  the  Pope  as- 
serted his  own  unlimited  power  over  the  episcopal  order, 
gave  to  the  bishops  the  same  unlimited  power  over  the 
lower  clergy.'  Even  for  irregular  or  unbecoming  dreas 
they  niiglit  be  deprived  of  their  benefices.  The  mar- 
riage of  subdeacons  was  strictly  forbidden.  A  remark- 
able statute  inhibited  the  prevailing  u.sage  of  monks  and 
regular  canons  practising  law  and  medicine;  the  law, 
as  tending  not  merely  to  withdraw  them  from  their 
proper  occupation  of  psalmody,  but  as  confounding 
their  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  justice  and  iniqui- 
ty, and  encouraging  them  to  be  avaricious  of  worldly 
gain.  The  same  avidity  for  luci'e  led  them  to  practise 
medicine,  the  knowledge  of  which  could  not  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  severe  modesty  of  a  monk. 

Another  significant  canon  betrayed  that  already  a 
secret  insurrection  was  brooding  in  the  hearts  of  men 
against  the  sacenlolal  authority  of  the  Church.     These 
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very  times  witnessed  a  formidable  struggle  against  her 
wealth  and  power ;  and  some  bolder  men  hail  al- 
ready begun  to  question  her  doctrines.  The  twenty- 
third  canon  of  the  Lateran  Council  might  seem  direct- 
ed against  the  anabaptists  of  the  16th  century.  "  We 
«xpel  from  the  Church  as  heretics  those  who,  under  the 
semblance  of  religion,  condemn  the  sacrament  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  the  baptism  of  children, 
the  priesthood,  and  the  holy  rite  of  marriage."  The 
heretics  against  whom  this  anathema  was  aimed  will 
before  long  force  themselves  on  our  notice. 

The  legislation  of  the  Lateran  Council  did  not  con- 
fine itself  to  the  affairs  of  the  clergy,  or,  strictly  speak- 
ing, of  religion.  The  Council  assumed  the  office  of 
conservator  of  the  public  morals  and  the  public  peace- 
It  condemned  usurers  and  incendiaries.  It  repeated 
the  enactment  demanding  security  at  all  times  for  cer- 
^n  classes,  the  clergy  of  all  ordera,  monks,  pilgrims, 
merchants,  and  rustics  employed  in  agriculture,  with 
their  beasts,  their  seed,  and  their  flocks.  The  Truce 
of  God  was  to  bo  observed  on  the  appointed  days  under 
peril  of  excommunication ;  after  a  third  admonition 
excommunication  followed,  which  if  the  clergy  did  not 
respect,  they  were  to  be  degraded  from  their  orders. 
The  persons  of  the  clergy  were  taken  under  especial 
protection.  It  was  sacrilege  to  strike  a  clergyman  or  a 
monk  —  a  sacrilege,  the  penalty  of  which  could  only 
be  absolved  on  the  death-bod.  A  rigid  decree  prohib- 
ited tournamenta  as  a  vain  display  of  strength  and 
valor,  and  as  leading  to  bloodshed.  Another  singu- 
lar decree  condemned  the  use  of  the  cross-bow  against 
Christians  and  Catholics  as  an  act  deadly  and  hateful 
to  God. 
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^V  This  solemn  Christian  protest  against  tlie  habits  of  a 

^H  warlike  age,  as  might  be  espected,  had  no  immediate  or 

^H  visible  effect :  yet  still  as  a  protest  it  may  have  M-orked 

^H  in  the  depths  of  the  Christian  mind,  if  not  absolutely 

^H  compelling  its  ohser\-ance,  yet  giving  weight  and  au- 

^^^  thority  to  kindred  thoughts  in  reflective  minds  ;  at  all 

^^M  events,  rescuing  Christianity  from  the  imputation  of  a 

^^M  total  Forgetfulness  of  its  genuine  spirit,  an  utter  extinc- 

^H  don  of  its  essential  character. 

^^M  In  that  strange  discordance  indeed  which  is  bo  em- 

^H  barrassing  in  ecclesiastical  history,  almost  all  the  lew 

^H  remaining  years  of  Innocent  II.,  the  great  pacificator, 

^H  are  occupied  in  war.  He  is  heading  his  own  armies, 
^F  first  against  Tnsculum  and  other  rebellious  cities  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Rome ;  then  in  an  obstinate  war 
against  the  King  of  Sicily.  It  would  be  curious,  if  it 
■were  possible,  to  ascertain  how  far  the  papal  troops  re- 
spected the  monk  and  the  pilgrim,  the  merchant  and 
the  husbandman  ;  how  far  they  -observed  the  solemn 
days  of  the  Truce  of  God.  In  these  unseemly  martial 
expeditions  the  popes  were  singularly  unfortunate,  yet 
their  disasters  almost  always  turned  to  their  advantage. 
Like  his  predecessor  Leo  IX.,  Innocent  fell,  as  a  pris- 
oner of  war,  uito  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Again  the 
awe-strnck  Norman  bowed  before  his  holy  captive  ;  and 
Innocent  as  a  prisoner  obtained  better  terms  than  bo 
would  have  won  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


G0T8CHALK  —  ABELARD. 

The  papacy  is  again  united  in  the  person  of  Inno- 
cent II.,  but  the  work  of  tlio  real  Supreme  Pontiff  of 

Christendom,  of  the  ruling  mind  of  the  West,  is  bnt 
half  achieved.  Bernard  must  bo  followed  to  other 
cooquests,  to  other  victories ;  victories  which  for  some 
centuries  left  their  influence  upon  mankind,  and  ar- 
rested the  precocious,  irregular,  and  perilous  struggles 
for  intellectual  and  spiritual,  and  even  civil  freedom. 

Monastic  Christianity  led  to  two  nnespected  but  in- 
evitable results,  to  the  expansion  of  the  human  T,„gn„t 
tmderstanding,  even  till  it  strove  to  overleap  ^"tb™^ 
the  lofty  barriers  of  the  established  Catholic  '*^- 
doctrine,  and  to  a  sullen  and  secret  mutiny,  at  length 
to  an  open  insurrection,  against  the  power  of  the  sacer- 
dotal order.  The  former  revolt  was  not  only  prema- 
ture, but  suppressed  without  any  immediate  outburst 
menacing  to  the  stability  of  the  dominant  creed  and 
institutions.  It  was  confined  not  indeed  to  a  few,  for 
the  schools  of  those  whom  the  Church  esteemed  the 
most  dangerous  teachers  were  crowded  with  young  and 
almost  fanatical  hearers.  But  it  was  a  purely  intellect- 
ual movement.  The  Church  raised  up  on  her  side  as 
expert  and  powerful  dialecticians  as  those  who  strove 
mcipation.     Wherever  philosophy  aspired  to  be 


indeppndent  of  theology,  it  was  seized  and  carried  cap- 
tive back.  Nor  did  the  Church  by  any  means  exclu- 
sively maintain  her  supremacy  by  stem  and  imperious 
autliority,  by  proscribing  and  suppressing  inquiry. 
Though  she  did  not  disdain,  she  did  not  entirely  rely 
on  fixing  the  infamy  of  heretical  doctrine  upon  the 
more  daring  reasonera ;  she  reasoned  herself  by  her 
sons  with  equal  vigor,  if  with  more  submissiveness ; 
sounded  with  her  antagonists  tlie  depths  of  metaphysical 
inquiry,  examined  the  inexhaustible  processes  of  human 
thought  and  language,  till  gradually  the  gigantic  bul- 
wark of  scholastic  theology  rose  around  the  Catholic 
doctrine. 

Of  this  first  movement,  the  intellectual  struggle  for 
emancipation,  Ab^Iard  was  the  representative  and  the 
victim.  Of  the  second,  tar  more  popular,  immediate, 
and  while  it  lasted,  perilous,  that  which  rose  up  against 
the  whole  liierarchical  system  of  Christendom,  the 
champion  was  Arnold  of  Brescia.  This  last  was  for  a 
time  successful ;  combining  with  the  inextinguishable 
republican  spirit  of  the  Roman  populace,  it  curbed  and 
subjugated  the  great  liead  of  the  hierarchy  in  tlie  very 
seat  of  his  power.  It  required  a  league  between  a 
powerful  Emperor  and  an  able  Pope  to  crush  Arnold 
of  Brescia  ;  but  in  the  asbes  of  Arnold  of  Brescia's 
foneral  pile  smouldered  for  centuries  the  fire,  which 
was  at  length  to  blaze  out  in  irresistible  violence. 

Both  these  movements  sprang  naturally  out  of  mo- 
nastic Christianity;  it  is  necessary  to  trace  the  birth 
of  each  in  succession  from  this  unsuspected  and  unsus- 
pecting origin.  It  was  impossible,  even  in  the  darkest 
times,  to  seclude  a  large  part  of  mankind  from  the 
active   duties  of  life  without  driving,  as  it  were,  some 
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into  intellectnal  occupatioo.  Convpntual  discipline 
might  enslave  or  absorb  the  greater  niimlter  by  its  per- 
petnal  round  of  ritual  observance  ;  by  the  distribution 
of  day  and  night  into  abort  portions,  to  each  of  which 
belonged  it^  prayer,  its  maceration,  its  rcHgious  exer- 
cise. It  might  induce  in  most  a  religious  terror,  a  fear- 
ful shrinking  of  the  spirit  from  every  possibly  unlawful 
aberration  of  tlic  mind,  as  from  any  unlawful  emotion 
of  the  body.  The  coai-ser  and  more  slng^.sh  luinds 
would  be  altogether  ice-bound  in  the  alternation  of  hard 
labor  and  unvarying  religioas  service.  They  would 
rest  contented  in  mechanical  drudgery  in  the  field,  and 
as  mechanical  religion  in  the  chapel.  The  calmer  and 
more  imaginative  would  surrender  themselves  to  a 
dreamy  ecstasy  of  devotion.  Mysticism,  in  some  one 
of  its  forms,  would  absorb  all  their  energies  of  mind, 
all  their  aspirations  of  heart.  Meditation  with  them 
might  be  one  long,  unbroken,  unceasing  adoration,  the 
more  indistinct  the  more  awful,  the  more  awful  the 
more  reverential  j  and  that  reverence  would  suppress  at 
once  any  question  bordering  on  presumption.  Submis- 
^on  to  authority,  the  vital  principle  of  monasticism, 
would  be  a  part  of  their  being.  Yet  with  some  con- 
templation could  not  but  lead  to  thought ;  meditation 
would  quicken  into  reflection  ;  reflection,  however 
checked  by  authority  and  restrained  by  dread,  would 
still  wander  away,  would  still  strive  against  its  barriers. 
The  being  and  the  attributes  of  God,  the  first  pre- 
scribed subject  of  holy  contemplation,  what  were  they  ? 
Where  was  the  bound,  the  distinction,  between  things 
visible  and  things  invisible  ?  things  material  and  things 
immaterial?  the  real  and  the  unreal?  the  finite  and 
the  infinite?     The  very  object  which  was  continually 
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enforced  upon  the  mind  by  its  most  sublime  attribute, 
the  incomprehensibility  of  God,  tempted  the  stil!  baf- 
fled but  unwearied  desire  of  comprehension.  Reason 
awoke,  composed  itself  again  to  despairing  slumber  on 
the  lap  of  authority ;  awoke  again  ;  its  slumbers  be- 
came more  disturbed,  more  irregular,  till  tho  anodyne 
of  awe  had  lost  its  power.  Religion  itself  seemed  to 
compel  to  metaphysical  inquiry ;  and  the  region  of 
metaphysical  inquiry  once  expanding  on  the  view, 
there  was  no  retreat.  Reason  no  sooner  began  to  cope 
with  these  inevitable  snbjecta,  than  it  was  met  on  the 
threshold  by  the  great  question,  the  existence  of  a 
world  inapprehensible  by  our  senses,  and  that  of  the 
mode  of  its  apprehension  by  the  mind.  This  great  un- 
answerable problem  appears  destined  to  endure  as  long 
as  mankind  ;  but  no  sooner  was  it  started  and  followed 
out  by  the  contemplative  monk,  than  from  an  humble 
disciple  of  the  Gospel  he  became  a  pliilosopher ;  he 
was,  perhaps,  an  unconscious  Aristotelian,  or  an  uncon- 
saoua  Platonist.  But  in  truth  the  tradition  of  neither 
philosophy  had  absolutely  died  out.  Among  the  few 
secular  books  which  survived  the  wreck  of  learning  and 
found  their  way  int6  the  monastic  libraries,  were  some 
which  might  foster  the  bias  eitlier  to  the  more  rational 
or  more  ideal  view.' 

So  in  every  insuiTection,  whether  religious  or  more 
philosophical,  against  the  dominant  dogmatic  system,  a 
monk  was  the  leader,  and  there  had  been  three  or  four 
of  these  insurrections  before  the  time  of  Abelard.  Even 
early  in  the  ninth  century  the  German  monk  Gotschalk 
had  revived  the  dark  subject  of  predestination.  This 
subject  had  almost  slept  since  the  time  of  Augustine 

The  Isagoge  of  I'orphyriuBi  the  works  of  Boetluus. 


and  his  scholar  PulgeDtius.  who  liad  relentlessly  crushed 
the  Serai-Pelagian  ism  of  his  day.'  It  is  a  singular 
circumstance,  as  has  boen  before  shoim,  that  this  re- 
ligious &talisni  has  been  so  constautly  the  creed  or 
ratlier  the  moving  principle  of  those  who  have  risen  up 
against  established  ecclesiastical  authority,  while  an  es- 
tablished religion  tends  constantly  to  acquiesce  in  a.  \eas_ 
inflexible  view  of  divine  providence.  The  reason  is 
simple  and  twofold.  Nothing  less  than  a  stem  fanati- 
cism, whicli  makes  the  reformer  believe  himself  under 
the  direct  guidance,  a  mere  instrument,  predestined  by 
God's  providence  for  this  work,  would  give  courage  to 
confront  a  powerful  hierarchy,  to  meet  obloquy,  perse- 
cution, even  martyrdom ;  the  same  &naticism,  by  awak- 
ening a  kindred  conviction  of  an  absolute  and  immedi- 
ate call  from  God,  gives  hope  of  a  successful  struggle 
at  least,  if  not  of  victory ;  he  is  pi-e-dooraed  or  specially 
commissioned  and  avowed  by  the  Most  High.  On  the 
otlier  hand  an  hierarchy  is  naturally  averse  to  a  theory 
which  involves  the  direct  and  immediate  operation  of 
God  by  an  in-evorsible  decree  upon  each  individual 
laind.  Assuming  itself  to  be  the  intermediate  agency 
between  God  and  man,  and  resistance  to  its  agency  be- 
ing the  sure  and  undeniable  consequence  of  tlie  tenet, 
it  cannot  but  wish  to  modify  or  mitigate  that  predesti- 
nation which  it  does  not  altogether  reject.  It  is  per- 
petually appealing  to  the  free-will  of  man  by  its  offers 
of  the  means  of  grace  ;  as  tlie  guide  and  spiritual  di- 
rector of  each  individual  soul,  it  will  not  be  superseded 


pdns  ]e  pniphC'te  ^Uit  n 
■or  le  dogme  de  Prides 
RitEar,  Chmtlicho  Philoa 


St  hereaj,  after  the  ettailMmeni  of  HobBmme- 
;)ue»tioDiiig  at  Isut,  of  predentin tuiuiiem.  "X 
rt  qu'une  dippule  a'^levi  entra  les  Iheolosiena 
latiun."  —  Scliinolder's  Essei,  p.  ■""      '*"fl  alsn 
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hy  an  anterior  and  irrevocable  law.  Predestination,  in 
its  extreme  theory  at  least,  disdains  all  the  long,  slow, 
and  elaborate  work  of  the  Church,  in  training,  watch- 
ing, controlling,  and  submitting  to  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline, the  soul  committed  to  its  charge.  The  predesti- 
narian,  thongh  in  fact  (such  is  the  logical  inconsistency 
of  strong  religious  belief)  by  no  means  generally  anti- 
nomian,  is  always  represented  and  indeed  believed  to 
be  antinomian  by  those  from  whose  rigid  authority  this 
primary  tenet  emancipates  the  disciple.  So  it  was  that 
the  Transalpine  hierarchy,  under  the  ruling  influence 
of  Hincmar,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  at  one  time 
possessed  almost  papal  authority,  persecuted  the  Pre- 
deslinarian  as  a  dangerous  and  lawless  heretic ;  and 
Gotschalk  endured  the  censure  of  a  council,  the 
scourge,  the  prison,  with  stubborn  and  determined 
confidence,  not  merely  that  he  was  fulfilling  hia  di- 
vine mission,  but  that  in  him  the  Church  condemned 
the  true  doctrine   of  the   irrefragable  Augustine.^ 

Hincmar  called   to  his  aid,  against  this  premature 
Bj,jtu.  Luther,  an  ally  who  alarmed  the  Church  no 

■^"^  less  than  Gotschalk  himself  by  his  appeal  to 
a  new  power  above  Catholic  authority,  human  rea- 
son.    We  have  already  encountered  this  extraordinary 


1  Gotschalk  Btands  ao  much  alone,  that  I  (bought  it  not  uecesaaiy,  duiing 
the  agt  of  HincmaT,  to  arrest  the  coarse  of  eveniB  by  the  dlscusBion  of  his 
viewa.  Hin  tenets  maybe  «een  in  one  senlence  from  hia  own  works  tn 
Hincmar'a  De  Pnedeatinittione:  "Quia  sicut  Dens  inconiiRulBbilia  ante 
mundi  constitutionero  omnea  electoa  aaoa  incommutabitiler  per  gratuitao) 
graliam  auam  predeetinavit  ad  vitam  xtemam,  similiter  omnino  omnea  ro- 
proboa,  qoi  in  die  judicii  damnabuntur  propter  ipaonim  mala  merita,  id™i 
ipse  incommutabilia  Deus  per  jnslum  judicium  juum  incommutabiliier  pne- 
deatinavil  ad  mortem  mciilo  sempiternem."  In  Archbishop  Uaher'a  worki 
will  be  found  the  whole  controverty.  —  Gotteschald  et  Pnedcstinatlariai 
CoatroTersiie  ab  eo  mota  Hiatoria.    See  alao  the  Lectniea  of  U.  AmpAie. 


man  as  the  spiritnal  ancestor,  the  parent  of  Hcrengar 
of  Tours  and  of  liU  aiiti-trai)3ul>stantiiition  doctrine. 
A  sudden  revulsion  took  place.  Plincraar,  hy  iits  over- 
weening pride  and  pretensions  to  supremacy,  at  least 
over  the  whole  Churcli  of  France,  liad  awakened  a 
strong  jealousy  atnong  the  great  prelates  of  the  realm. 
Pnidentins  of  Troycs  took  the  lead  against  him ;  and 
though  Gventnally  Gotschalk  died  in  a  prison,  yet 
Hincmar  became  a  tyrannical  persecutor,  wellnigh  a 
heretic,  Gotschalk  an  injured  victim,  if  not  a  martyr. 
This  fetal  ally  of  Hincmar  was  the  famous  John,  com- 
monly called  Erigena. 

Perhaps  the  only  fact  which  may  be  considered  cer- 
tiun  as  to  the  early  years  of  John  the  Erin-bom  is, 
that  he  must  hare  commenced  at  least  this  train  of 
philosophic  thought  in  some  one  of  the  monastic  schools 
of  Ireland  or  of  the  Scottish  islands.  In  some  seclud- 
ed monastery  among  those  last  retreats  of  knowledge 
which  had  escaped  the  Teutonic  invasion,  or  on  the 
wave-beat  shore  of  loria,  John  the  Scot  imbibed  that 
passion  for  knowledge  which  made  him  an  acceptable 
guest  at  Paris,  the  partner  of  the  table  and  even  of  the 
bed  of  Charles  the  Buld.'  Throughout  those  wild  and 
turbulent  times  of  Charles  the  Bald  Erigena  lived  un- 
disturbed by  the  civil  wars  which  raged  around,  reso- 
lutely detached  from  secular  af^irs,  not  in  monastic  but 
in  intellectual  seclusion.  John  is  said  to  have  made  a 
pilgrimage,  not  to  the  birthplace  of  the  Saviour,  but 
to  that  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  ;  *  and  it  is  difficult  to 


'  Hence  tbe  anecdote,  true  or  false,  of  his  raiuoua  repartee  la  (he  King, 
"Quid  diitat  inter  Scotnm  et  eotum?  — nienss." 

,   *  Bcocker  tliinks  that  Jolin's  haowiedge  of  Greek  t'sve  rise  to  this  report 
of  hit  travels  to  the  Eiat- 
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imagine  where  in  the  West  lie  can  have  obtained  such 
knowledge  of  Greek  as  te  enable  him  to  translate  the 
difficult  and  mystic  work  which  bore  the  name  of 
Dionysins  the  Areopagite.^  John  the  Scot  professed 
an  equal  admiration  for  the  antagonistic  phUosophies  of 
Plato  and  of  Aristotle  ;  he  even  attempted  the  yet  un- 
accomplished, perhaps  the  impossible,  task  of  reconcil- 
ing the  poetry  and  prose  of  the  two  systems.  In  Ilia 
treatise  on  Predestination  he  boldly  asserts  the  suprem- 
acy of  Reason ;  he  throws  off,  what  no  Latin  before 
had  dared,  the  fetters  of  Angus  tin  i  an  ism.  His  free- 
will is  even  more  than  the  plain  practical  doctrine  of 
Chrysostom  and  the  Gi-eek  Fathers,  who  avoided  or 
eluded  that  inscrutable  question :  it  is  an  attempt  to 
found  it  on  philosophic  grounds,  to  establish  it  on 
the  sublime  arbitration  of  human  reason.  In  liis 
translation  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  with  the  Com- 
mentary of  MaximuB,  Erigeua  taught  the  mysticism 
of  the  later  Platonists.  He  aspired  to  the  still  higlier 
office  of  harmonizing  philosophy  with  religion,  which 
in  their  loftiest  sense  he  declared  to  be  the  same.* 
Thus  John  the   Scot  was   at   once  a  strong  Ration- 

■  1  AmhbiBhop  Theodore  of  Csnterburj,  himsGlf  a  Greek,  had  eivon  a 

temponiiy  iniputse  to  Che  study  or  the  lauguBgo.  It  will  be  seen  that  two 
centnrieB  later  the  universal  Ab^lard  was  ignorant  of  Greek;  and  I  doubt 
-whether  his  feir  pupQ  nnderBload  more  tbui  ber  msEter. 
'  Etigeaa'i  moat  remarkable  work  bears  a  Greek  title,  vepl  ^aeia- 
peptOfiOi,  pubiithed  bj  Gsle,  O^tford,  I6S1;  recently  hy  M.  Schmtar, 
Munster,  1S38.  On  this  book  compare  Haureau,  De  la  Pbilosophie  Scho- 
iBBlique  (an  admirable  (realise),  p.  112,  tl  tiq.  "  Quel  ftonnemont,  dieoos 
^^  in^me  quel  respeet,  doit  nous  iuppirer  la  grande  fignre  de  ee  docteur,  qui 

^H  caiuera  lant  d'agitation  dans  I'^cole,  dans  rKglise;  qni  eemera  les  vents, 

^B  et  recueillera  lea  tempeies,  maia  eaura  les  braver;  qui  ne  laissera  pas  un 

^H  httilier  direct  da  sa  doctrine,  mais  qui  du  moins  aura  la  gloire  d'avoir 

^^1  annnnc^,  d'avoir  pr^e«d<<  Bruno,  Vunini,  Spinota,  lea  plus  t^m^rairea  dea 

^^B         logicieni  qui  aient  jantaii  errg  eons  les  platanes  de  I'Acad^uiie."     See  also 
^^^k        llu  Leetursi  of  U.  Ampere. 
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a]ist  (lie  brings  all  lh<.'(il(ij;nc  tjucntioni  to  the  ti-st  uf 
dialectic  reasoiiiug^;  and  at  tlic*  ttaiuu  time,  not  liy  rt^ 
mote  inferonoc,  but  filainly  and  niBnifestly  a  I'aiitlieisL 
With  him  fiod  ia  all  tilings,  all  tiling*  art-  Gud.  Tlw 
Civatur  alone  truly  U;  tbo  universe  in  but  a  Hubliine 
Theophany,  a  visible  manifestatiun  of  God.  He  dia- 
tinctly  asserts  the  eternity  of  tho  universe;  Ills  dialm-tic 
proof  of  tliis  be  proclaims  to  be  irresistible.  Creation 
could  not  have  been  an  accident  of  the  Deity ;  it  id  ijf 
his  eesence  to  bo  a  cause :  all  things  therefore  have 
existed,  do  exist,  and  will  exist  through  hiin  their  cause. 
All  things  flow  from  the  infinite  abyss  of  the  Godlietul, 
and  are  reabsorbed  into  it,'  No  wonder  that,  not- 
withstanding the  profound  devotion  which  Jolui  the 
Scot  blended  with  his  most  daring  speculations,  and  tlio 
valuable  service  which  he  rendered  to  tho  Church, 
especially  by  his  confutation,  on  however  pcriloua 
grounds,  yet  which  the  foes  of  the  predentin arian 
alleged  to  be  a  Hill  confutation  of  the  predestinarian 
Golschalk,  he  was  met  by  a  loud  and  hostile  clamor. 
Under  the  general  denunciation  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  Pope,  Nicolas  I,,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Eng- 
land :  there  he  is  said  to  have  taken  rrfuge  in  Alfred's 
new  University  of  Oxford,^  But  if  by  his  boldi?r 
speculations  ^ohn  the  Scot  appalled  his  age,  by  liia 


I  Compare  Bnicter,  v( 


i.  p.  eiS,  Schmidt  tier  MTnticismua  der  Mittal 
ilia.  Modeme,  L«c.  3»;  KoiumIdI,  Etaden  Bur 
la  PbiloBopbie  dans  la  Moyen  Age,  cap.  3.  John  Smt  had  in  distinct  tcrmt 
tha  "cogilo,  ergo  mm"  of  Descarfes;  but  in  fact  ho  look  i(  from  Ao- 
gnrtine.  —  Haureau,  p.  133.  Compare  Rittcr,  ii.  p.  1S8.  We  moj  Mtura 
to  JobD  ScoC 

*  Tbe  account  of  hie  death  ia  borrowed  by  Malthew  of  WmliuinjU't  from 
Hut  of  a  later  John  tho  Saxon,  ulio  vaa  stabbed  by  same  muukn  in  a 
quarrel.     Tbe  flight  to  iijigland  dnee  not  depend  on   tbe  truiL  o(  that 


m  .....,„  jm 

^H       translation  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  he  compensate  I 

^B  ed  to  the  monastic  system  as  sup[ilying  to  tlie  dreamy 
and  meditative  a  less  lawless  and  more  absorbing  train 
of  thought,  a  more  complete,  more  satisfactory,  yet 
inoffensive  mysticism  to  the  restless  mind.*  What 
could  be  more  congenial  to  the  recluse,  wlio  aspired 
beyond  the  daily  routine  of  toil  and  psalmody,  than 
this  vision  of  the  Godhead,  this  mystic  union  with  the 
Supreme,  the  emancipation  of  the  soul  from  its  corpo- 
ral prison-house,  the  aspiration  to,  the  absorption  in,  the 
primal  fountain  of  light  and  blessedness,  the  attainable 
angelic,  and  higher  than  angelic  perfection,  the  ascent 
through  all  the  gradations  of  the  celestial  hierarchy  up 
to  the  visible  at  once  and  invisible  throne  of  God? 
The  effect  of  this  work  on  the  whole  ecclesiastic  sys- 
tem, and  on  the  popular  faith,  it  is  almost  impossible 
justly  to  estimate.  The  Church  of  France  had  now 
made  it  a  point  of  their  national  and  monastic  honor 
to  iclentify  the  St,  Denys,  the  founder  and  patron  saint 
of  the  church  at  Paris,  with  the  Areopagite  of  St. 
Paul ;  to  them  tJiere  could  be  no  gift  so  acceptable, 
none  so  greedily  received.  But  when  the  whole  hie- 
rarcliy  found  that  they,  each  in  tlieir  ascending  order, 
were  the  image  of  an  ascending  Iiierarchical  type  In 
heaven ;  that  each  order,  culminating  in  the  Pope,*  was 
tlie  representative  of  a  celestial  order  culminating  in 
the  Supreme ;  this  was  too  flattering  to  their  pride  and 
to  their  power  not  to  become  at  once  orthodox  and 
ecclesiastical  doctrine.     The  effect  of  tliis  new  angel- 
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Willimn  of  Maluieebur}'  aayt  of  Erigeiia:  "  Si  tamen  ignoacatar  ei  in 
■liquibuB,  ja  (juibna  a  Lalinornm  tramite  deviavit,  dum  in  Gneiios  icriEer 
ODDloi  inlendil."  —  P.  190,  N.  S.  edil. 
"  Sw,  balmier,  vol.  vi.    This  Uaat  would  be  added  in  tlie  W«<t. 
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ology  on  the  popular  belief,  on  tlie  arls,  and  on  the  im- 
agination of  Ivatin  Christendom,  will  be  more  ftiWy 
developed  in  our  consideration  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  Christian  mythology. 

Tliongli  an  outcast  and  an  exile,  John  the  Scot 
maintained  such  authority  on  account  of  his  transcen- 
dent learning,  that  in  the  second  great  rebellion,  not 
merely  against  the  supremacy  but  almost  the  life  of  the 
medieval  system,  Berengar  of  Tours  appealed  to  him 
as  one  whose  name,  whose  intimacy  with  Charles  the 
Bald,  ought  to  overawe  the  puny  opponents  of  his  time. 
He  seems  to  have  thought,  he  fearlessly  and  repeatedly 
asserted  even  so  learned  and  renowned  a  prelate  as 
Lanfranc  to  be  presumptuous  in  not  bowing  at  once  to 
the  decisions  of  John  the  Scot. 

As  time  rolled  on,  these  speculations  were  no  longer 
working  only  in  the  minds  of  solitary  men,  often  no 
doubt  when  least  suspected.  They  were  not  promul- 
gated, as  those  of  Gotschulk  had  been,  by  public  preach- 
ing ;  even  those  of  Berengar  had  gained  their  full 
publicity  in  the  schools  which  ivcre  attached  to  many 
of  the  greater  monasteries.  In  those  schools,  the  |>ar- 
ents  of  our  modem  univei'sitics,  the  thought  which 
had  been  brooded  over,  and  perhaps  suppressed  in  the 
silence  of  the  cloister,  found  an  opportunity  of  suggest- 
ing itself  for  discussion,  of  commanding  a  willing,  of- 
ten a  numerous,  auditoiy  ;  and  was  quickened  by  the 
collision  of  adverse  opinion.  The  recluse  and  medita- 
tive philosopher  became  a  teacher,  tlie  head  of  a  new 
philosophy.  Dialectics,  the  science  of  logic,  was  one 
of  the  liighest,  if  not  the  highest,  intellectual  study. 
It  was  part  of  the  Quadrivium,  the  more  advanced 
and  perfect  stage  of  public  education  ;  and  under  the 
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specious  form  of  dialectic  exercises,  the  gravest  ques- 
tions of  divinity  became  subjects  of  debate.  Thas 
b^;an  to  rise  a  new  Cliristian  theology ;  not  that  of 
the  Church  embodied  in  the  devout  forms  of  the  Lit- 
urgy, and  enforced  in  the  simple  or  more  impassioned 
discourse  from  the  pulpit ;  not  that  of  the  thoughtfiil 
divine,  following  out  his  own  speculations  in  their 
natural  course ;  but  that  of  the  disputant,  bound  by 
conventional  scientific  forms,  with  a  tendency  to  de- 
genei'ate  from  a  severe  investigation  of  truth  into  a  trial 
of  technical  skill.  In  its  highest  tone  acute,  ingenious, 
and  subtile,  it  presented  every  question  in  every  possi- 
ble form  ;  it  was  comprehensive  so  as  to  embrace  the 
most  puerile  and  frivolous  as  well  as  the  most  moment- 
ous and  majestic  inquiries ;  if  dry,  wearisome,  un- 
awakening  in  its  form,  as  litigation  and  as  a  strife  of 
contending  minds,  it  became  of  intense  interest.  It 
was  the  intellectual  tournament  of  a  small  intellectual 
aristocracy,  to  which  all  the  scholars  who  were  bred  to 
more  peaceful  avocations  thronged  in  multitudes. 

The  strife  between  the  Nominalists  and  Realista, 
&mous  names,  which  to  the  schools  were  as  the  Guelfe 
and  Ghibellines  in  the  politics  of  Europe,  was  one  of 
the  first  inevitable  results  of  this  importance  assumed 
by  the  science  of  dialectics.  It  is  difficult  to  translate 
this  controversy  out  of  its  logical  language,  and  to 
make  it  clearly  intelligible  to  the  popular  apprehension ; 
nor  is  it  immediately  apparent  how  the  fundamental 
truths  of  Christianity,  of  religion  itself,  as  the  jealous 
and  sensitive  vigilance  of  the  hierarchy  could  not  but 
perceive,  were  involved  in  this  dispute.  The  docti'ine 
and  fete  of  Roscelin,  the  first  great  Nominalist,  tlie  au- 
thoritative inteqireter  if  not  the  author  of  the  system, 


show  at  once  the  character  and  the  fears  exciii-tl  Ly 
Nnminalism.  Rosccliii  peremptorilv  denieil  the  real 
existence  of  uniTersals ;  nothing  actually  ig  but  the  in- 
di\'idual,  that  of  which  the  senses  take  immedistc  ccg- 
nizance.  Universals  were  mere  conventional  phrases. 
Each  animal  subsists  ;  the  animal  race  bj  but  an  aggre- 
gate  of  the  thought ;  man  lives,  humankind  is  a  crea- 
tion of  the  mind;  the  inherent,  distinctive,  accidontal 
qualities  of  things  are  insejMrable  from  the  objects  M 
which  they  belong.  He  even  denied  the  projHjr  exis- 
tence of  parts,  the  whole  atone  liad  actual  being ;  it 
was  divided  or  analyzed  only  by  an  ciFort  of  reflection. 
Though  the  materializing  tendency  of  Roscelin'a  doc- 
trine was  clearly  discerned '  and  sternly  denounced  by 
his  adversaries,  j-et  Roscelin  himself  did  not  absolutely 
deny  tlie  reality  of  the  invisible,  imroaterial  world :  the 
■ouls  of  men,  the  angels,  the  Deity,  were  to  him  un- 
questioned hcings.  This  appears  even  irom  the  fatal 
^llogism  which  awoke  the  jealousy  of  tlie  Church,  and 
led  to  the  proscription  of  Roscelin.  For  philosophy 
could  not  stand  aloof  from  theologj",  and  Roscelin  was 
too  bold  or  too  consistent  not  to  push  his  system  into 
that  forbidden  domain.  The  statement  of  his  opinionB 
s  on  the  evidence  of  his  adversary,  but  that  adver^ 
sary,  Anselm,  cites  his  own  words,  and  in  a  form  likely 
to  have  been  used  by  so  fearless  a  dialectician.  While 
he  reasoned  of  the  Godliead  as  if  having  no  doubt  of 
its  real  being,  his  own  concessions  seemed  of  necessity 
to  perplex  or  to  destroy  the  doctrine  rf  the  Trinity. 


1  "In  M)ruin(lhe  Nomi 
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If  the  three  persons  are  one  thing  and  not  three  t 
as  distinct  as  three  angeb  or  three  souls,  though  one  ii 
will  and  power,  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  must 
have  been  incarnate  with  the  Son.' 

It  was  a  churchman,  but  a  churchman  bred  in  a 
monastery,  who  in  the  quiet  of  its  cloisters  had  long 
sounded  the  depths  of  metaphysical  inquiry  and  was 
practised  in  its  schools,  one  really  compelled  to  leave 
his  contemplative  seclusion  to  mingle  in  worldly  a&irs 
—  Anselm,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
rose  up  to  denounce  and  confiito  at  once  the  heretical 
logic  and  heretical  theology  of  Rascelin. 

The  Norman  abbey  of  Bee  seemed  to  aspire  to  that 
Thmiiiiwr  same  preeminence  in  theologic  learning  and 
"'  *"■  tlie  accomplishments  of  high-minded  church- 
men which  the  Normans  were  displaying  in  valor, 
military  skill,  and  the  conquests  of  kingdoms.  The 
Normans  had  founded  or  suhdiied  great  monarchies  at 
each  extreme  of  Europe.  Normans  sat  on  the  thrones 
of  Sicily  and  England.  From  the  Norman  abbey  of 
Bee  came  forth  two  archbishops  of  England,  the  cham- 
pions of  the  Catholic  doctrine,  one,  Lanfranc,  against 
Bereugar  of  Tours,  the  other,  Anselm,  the  triumphant 
adversary  of  Roscebn,  and,  if  not  the  founder,  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  scholastic  theology.  The  monastery  of 
Bee  bad  been  founded  by  Herluin,  a  fierce  and  igno- 
i-ant  knight,  who  toiled  and  prayed  as  a  monk  with  the 
same  vehemence  with  which  be  bad  fought  as  a  war- 
rior.    Herluin,  accustomed  to  head  a  band  of  savage 


"  Si  in  Deo  Ires  peiBonaa  Eunt  una  Untum  r«e,  et  non  Bunt  tres  ru, 
quffiqne  per  Be  Bepsratim,  »ieut  tres  angsli,  aut  fre»  sniniie,  ita  tamen  ut 
intate  et  potenlii  aint  iaam,  etgo  Pster  et  Spiritns  Ssnctus  cum  Filio 
imutus  cat."— Anselm  defid.  Trtnit.,  Booiselot,  t.  i.  p.  ISO. 


freebooters,  saddenly  sc-ixi^^l  wiili  a  paroxysm  of  devo- 
tion, Iiad  bccoiue  the  ht^ad  uf  a  religious  broUierliood, 
in  which  the  nu  Iras  Bavagc  au»lpri(y  made  a.  profound 
impression  aj>on  bis  cuuiitryiDL-n,  and  utttnititd  for  it 
t)iftt  fame  for  rigid  discipline  which  led  the  Italian  Lan- 
fraiic,  as  ufterwanU  the  lialisti  Aiischn,  to  its  walls.' 
It  is  true  that  the  great  thuolugiaiis  uf  liec  were  stran- 
gers by  birth,  but  they  were  adopted  Normans,  called 
to  Komian  sees,  and  jtrutccted  by  Normun  kings. 

The  profound  dovution  of  his  age  was  the  all-absorb- 
ing passion  of  Aiiselm.'  The  monastery  was  AhmIb. 
his  home ;  when  lie  was  forced  into  the  Primate's 
throne  of  England,  his  heart  was  still  in  the  quiet  abbey 
of  Bee.  In  hia  philosophy,  as  in  his  character,  Faith 
was  the  priest,  who  stood  alone  in  the  sanctuary  uf  liis 
heart ;  Reason,  the  awe-struck  and  rovercntial  minister 
was  to  seek  satisfaction  not  for  the  doubts  (fur  from 
doubts  Anselm  would  have  recoiled  as  from  treason 
against  God),  but  for  those  grave  ijuestionings,  how  fiir 
and  in  what  manner  the  harmony  was  to  be  established 
between  the  Godhead  of  Rcvdatiim  and  of  Reason. 
The  theologj-  of  the  Church,  in  all  its  most  imperious 
dogmatism,  was  the  irrefragable  truth  from  which  An- 
selm set  out.  It  was  not  timidity,  or  even  awe,  which 
kept  him  within  the  barriei-s ;  his  mind  intuitively 
shrunk  from  all  without  those  bounds,  excepting  so  far 
as  profound  thought  might  seem  to  elucidate  and  make 


1  Compara  [hrnugliout  C.  Iti^mmat,  Anselme.  Tbit  excellent  book  hot 
■ppesred  wnce  the  urpalpr  pun  of  my  work  wsa  wrillen ;  the  whole  indeed 
of  this  pMMige.  Sob  *lio  the  (reatiaea  of  Anselm,  many  of  them  sepa- 
ntslT  npubUaheil;  Frank,  Anselm  Ton  Canterbui;;  HiHiler,  AnMlm; 
Bnochetta. 

ippear  «gain  in  hia  high  flBcerdotnl  characttr  bs  Arrh- 
at  Caaterhaiy. 
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more  clear  the  catholic  conceptions  of  the  Godhead  and 
of  the  whole  invisible  world.  Ilia  iamous  philosophi- 
cal asioni,  which  alone  perpetuated  his  renown  during 
the  centuries  which  looked  with  contempt  on  the  intel- 
lectual movements  of  the  middle  ages,  the  a  priori 
proof  of  the  being  of  God  —  "  The  idea  of  God  in  the 
mind  of  man  is  the  one  unanswerable  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  God"  —  this  with  Anselra  was  an  illustra- 
tion rather  than  the  groundwork  of  bis  theology.  It 
was  not  the  discovery  of  God,  whom  his  soul  had  from 
its  earliest  dawn  implicitly  believed,  whom  his  heart 
had  from  his  youth  upward  loved  with  intense  devo 
tion ;  it  was  not  even  a  satisfaction  of  his  craving  in- 
tellect (his  intellect  required  no  satisfaction)  ;  it  was 
the  bright  thought  which  flashed  across  the  reflective 
mind,  or  to  wluch  it  was  led  by  the  slow  gradations  of 
reasoning.'  Faith  condescended  to  knowledge,  not  be- 
cause faith  was  insufficient,  but  because  knowledge  was, 
as  it  were,  in  the  contemplative  mind  a  necessary  fruit 
of  faith.  He  could  not  understand  unless  he  first  be- 
lieved. But  the  intellect,  which  had  for  so  many  cen- 
turies slumbered  on  the  lap  of  religion,  or  at  least  only 
aspired  to  activity  on  subjects  far  below  these  primary 
and  elemental  truths ;  which  when  it  fought,  fought  for 
the  outworks  of  the  creed,  and  left  t)ie  citadel,  or  rather 
(for,  as  in  Jerusalem,  the  Temple  was  the  fortress  as  well 
as  the  fane)  the  Holy  of  Holies,  to  be  guarded  by  its  own 
inherent  sanctity  ;  —  the  intellect  however  awakened 
with  reverential  hand,  once  stirred,  could  not  compoae 

1  "  Neque  enim  quiero  ialelligcre,  ut  credBm,  ltd  credo  ut  inleUigani. 
Nam  et  boc  credo,  quia  nisi  crcdidero,  nan  inlellieam-"  —  I'nilug.,  c.  iv. 
"Ciratiiu  tibi,  bone  Domiiie,  gntias  tibi:  quia  quod  prim  credidi  to  dn- 
centc;  Jam  eic  intetligo  te  illuiniuuiti!,  uL  >i  te  tam  nulim  ctedere,  ddh 
powem  non  inlelligere." 
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itself  to  the  same  profound  repose.  Anselm  uncon- 
sciously, being  absolutely  liimself  without  fear  and  with- 
out danger,  had  entered  ;  and  if  lie  did  not  first  throw 
open,  had  expanded  wide  the  doors  of  that  region  of 
metaphysical  inquiry  which  others  would  hereafter  tread 
with  bolder  stops.  Questions  which  he  touched  with 
holy  dread  were  soon  to  be  vexed  by  ruder  hands. 
Reason  had  received  an  admission  which,  however  tim- 
idly, she  would  never  cease  to  assert. 

It  may  appear  at  first  singular  that  the  thought  which 
suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of  a  monk  at  Bee  should 
still  be  the  problem  of  metaphysical  theology' ;  and 
theology  must,  when  followed  out,  become  metaphysi- 
cal ;  metaphysics  nmst  become  theological.  Tliis  same 
thought  seems,  with  no  knowledgo  of  its  mediaeval  ori- 
(pn,  to  have  forced  itself  On  Descartes,  was  reasserted 
by  Leibnitz,  if  not  rejected  was  thought  insufficient  by 
Kant,  revived  in  another  form  by  Schelling  and  by 
Hegel ;  latterly  has  been  discussed  with  singular  ful- 
ness and  ingenuity  by  M.  de  Ri^musat.  Yet  will  it 
less  surprise  the  more  ]  ofo  ndly  flective,  who  can- 
not but  perceive  how  oon  and  1  inevitably  the 
-mind  arrives  at  the  verge  of  1  uraa  thought ;  how  it 
cannot  but  encounter  th  s  san  e  que.  on,  which  in  an- 
other form  divided  in  I  er  a  o  ed  or  unconscious 
lantagonisin,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Anselm  and  his  oppo- 
rfients  (for  opjwnents  he  had  of  no  common  subtilty), 
.Leibnitz  and  Locke  ;  which  Kant  fiiilud  to  reconcile  ; 
^which  his  followers  have  perhaps  bewildered  by  a  new 
and  intricate  phraseology  more  than  elucidated  ;  which 
modern  eclecticism  harmonizes  rather  in  seeming  than 
in  reality ;  the  question  of  questions ;  our  primary, 
elemental,  it  may  be  innate  or  instinctive,  or  acquired 
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and  traditional,  idea,  conception,  notion,  conviction  of 
God,  of  the  Immatorial,  the  Eternal,  the  Infinite. 

Anselm,  at  first  by  his  secluded  monastic  habits,  af- 
terwards on  account  of  his  dignity  as  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  part  which  he  was  compelled  to 
take  in  the  quarrel  about  investitures  in  England, 
either  shrunk  fi'oni  or  stood  above  the  personal  conflicts 
which  involved  other  metaphysicians  in  active  hostili- 
ties. Yet,  however  the  schools  might  already  liave 
been  startled  by  theories  of  alarming  import  (the  more 
alarming,  since  few  could  foresee  their  ultimate  end), 
80  fer,  without  doubt,  in  all  these  conflicts  between  the 
intellectual  and  religious  development  of  man,  in  these 
first  insurrections  against  the  autocracy  of  the  Chui-ch, 
as  regards  its  power  over  the  public  mind,  the  Churoli 
had  come  forth  triumphant.  Its  adversaries  had  been 
awed,  it  might  be  into  sullen  and  reluctant  silence,  yet 
into  silence.  Even  in  the  strife  between  Ab^lard  and 
St.  Bernard  it  seemed  to  maintain  the  same  superi- 
ority. 

The  life  of  Ab^lard,  contrasted  with  that  of  St. 
Bernard,  gives,  as  it  were,  the  full  measure  and  perfect 
image  of  the  time  in  its  intellectual  as  in  its  religious 
development. 

Peter  Abdlard  was  a  Breton  (a  native  of  Palais,  about 
AMud  bom  ^^^  leagues  from  Nantes).  In  him  were  cen- 
».D.  io,B.  jj.gj  jjjg  characteristics  of  that  raco,^  the 
uncontrollable  impetuosity,  the  individuality,  which 
delighted  in  isolation  from  the   rest  of  mankind,  the 
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1  On  Ab^lard,  see  above  all  his  own  works  (the  Unt  volume  of  a  ne» 
edition  b»s  appeared,  by  II.  Cousin),  more  ejipeeially  the  Historia  CtUuni- 
tatiun  and  tlie  I.ettera.  The  Sic  et  Non  edited,  w'tth  reKrvetions,  by  M. 
Coiuin;  more  t^oinjiletcly  by  Henke.  —  ItaussclDt,  Etudes;  C-  du  lUmusBt, 
Ah«lard. 
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ifiJi?ncc  which  swolled  into  arrogance,  the  perse- 
verance which  ImrrlencJ  into  ohstiiiacy,  the  quickness 
and  fertility  which  were  speedily  fostered  into  a  passion 
for  disputation.  His  education  ripened  with  unexam- 
pled rapidity  his  natural  character ;  no  man  is  so  over- 
bearing or  so  stiibboni  as  a  successful  disputant ;  and 
very  early  in  life  Ab^lai-d  became  the  most  powerfiil 
combatant  in  the  intellectual  tilting  matches  of  the 
Bchools,  which  had  now  become  one  of  tlie  great  fash- 
ions of  the  day.  His  own  wonis  show  the  singular 
analogy  between  the  two  paths  of  distinction  open  to 
aspiring  youth.  "  I  preferred,"  said  Abfilavd,  "  the 
strife  of  disputations  to  the  trophies  of  war."  Skill 
in  dialectics  became  to  the  young  churchman  what  the 
management  of  the  lance  and  of  the  courser  was  to  the 
knight.  He  descended  into  the  lists,  and  challenged 
all  comers ;  and  those  lists,  in  the  peaceful  conventual 
schools,  were  watched  with  almo-^t  as  absorbing  interest 
by  spectators  hardly  less  numerous.  Before  the  age 
^  twenty  Ab^Iard  had  wandered  through  great  part 
of  France  as  an  errant  logician,  and  had  found  no  com- 
batant who  could  resist  his  prowess.  He  arrived  in 
Paris,  where  the  celebrated  William  of  Cham-  _^^„^^ 
peaux  was  at  the  height  of  his  fame.  The  '"-  ""*■ 
schools  of  Paris,  winch  afterwards  expanded  into  thai 
renowned  University,  trembled  at  the  temerity  of  the 
youth  who  dai'ed  to  encounter  that  veteran  in  dialectic 
warfare,  whose  shield  liad  l«en  so  long  untouched,  and 
■who  had  seemed  secure  in  his  all -acknowledged  puis- 
sance. Abiilard  in  a  short  time  was  the  pupil,  the 
rival,  the  conqueror,  and  of  course  an  object  of  im- 
placable animosity  to  the  vanquished  chieftain  of  the 
schools.     To  have  been  the  master  of  Abelard  might 
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seem,  indeed,  to  insure  his  rebellion.  He  seized  at 
once  on  the  weak  parts  of  his  teacher's  system,  and 
in  his  pride  of  strength  scruplod  not  to  trample  him  in 
the  dust.  Abfjlard  had  onec  been  the  pupil  of  Rosce- 
lin;  he  denounced,  refuted  Nominalism.  He  was  now 
wiuism  of  tli^  hearer  of  William  of  Chainpeaux  ;  the 
chsmpMui.  pg(.^l^J^|>  Realism  which  William  taught  met 
with  no  more  respect.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  bis  master,  he  set  up  a  rival  school,  first,  under  the 
favor  of  the  Court,  at  Melun,  afterwards  at  Corbeil, 
nearer  Paris.  A  domestic  afBiction,  the  death  of  his 
beloved  mother,  sent  him  back  to  Brittany,  where  he 
remained  some  short  time.  On  his  return  lie  renewed 
the  attempt  to  dethrone  William  of  Champoaus,  and 
succeeded  in  drawing  off  all  bis  scholars.  The  philos- 
opher, in  disgust  at  his  empty  ball,  retired  into  a 
brotherhood  of  black  canons.  Ab^lard  assumed  his 
chair.  The  Court  interest,  and  perhaps  the  violence 
of  some  older  and  still  faithful  disciples  of  William  of 
Champeaux,  expelled  him  from  his  usurped  seat.  He 
retired  again  to  Melun,  and  reestablished  bis  rival 
school.  But  on  the  final  retirement  of  William  of 
Champeaux  from  Paris,  Abdlard  returned  to  the  city ; 
and  notwithstanding  that  William  himself  came  back 
to  support  his  appointed  successor,  a  general  desertion 
of  his  pupils  left  Abillard  in  undisputed  supremacy. 
William  of  Cbampeaux  was  consoled  for  his  discom- 
fiture by  the  Bishopric  of  Chalons. 

But  there  was  one  field  alone  for  the  full,  complete, 
and  commanding  development  of  dialectic  skill,  which 
now  to  a  certain  extent  drawn  itself  apart  into  a 
distinct  and  separate  camp  :  philosophy  was  no  longer, 
as  with   Ansclm,  one  with   divinity.      That  field  was 
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theology.  This  waa  the  single,  all-engrossing 
subject,  which  the  disputant  could  not  avoid, 
and  which  alone,  through  the  Church  or  tho  monastery, 
led  to  permanent  fame,  repose,  wealth,  or  power.  As 
yet  Ab^Iard  had  kept  prudently  aloof,  as  far  as  was  poa- 
Bible,  fiom  that  sacred  and  uncongenial  domain.  For 
Ab^lard  had  no  deep  devotional  training,  no  severe 
discipline,  no  habits  of  submission.  Ho  might  a-spiru 
remotely  to  the  dignity,  honor,  or  riches  of  the  church- 
man, hut  he  had  nothing  of  the  hierarchical  spirit,  nu 
reverence  for  rigid  dogmatic  orthodoxy ;  he  stood  aloue 
in  his  conscious  strength,  consorted  not  intimately  with 
the  ecclesiastics,  espoused  not  ostentatiously  their  inter- 
ests, perhaps  betrayed  contempt  of  their  ignorance.  Of 
the  monk  he  had  still  less  ;  whatever  love  of  solitude 
he  might  indulge,  was  that  of  philosophic  contempla- 
tion, not  of  religious  or  mystic  meditation.  Hia  place 
in  the  convent  was  not  the  chapel  at  midnight  or  before 
the  break  of  morning ;  his  was  not  either  the  richly- 
intoned  voice  swelling  tho  full  harmony  of  the  choir, 
or  the  tender  orison  of  the  humble  and  weeping  peni- 
tent. Of  his  fasts,  of  his  mortifications,  of  his  self-tor^ 
ture,  nothing  is  heard.  Hia  place  is  in  the  adjacent 
school,  where  he  is  perplexing  his  antagonists  with  his 
dexterous  logic,  or  losing  them  with  himself  in  the 
depths  of  his  subtle  metaphysics.  Yet  the  fame  at 
least  of  theologic  erudition  is  necessary  to  crown  hia 
glory ;  he  must  be  profoundly  learned,  as  well  as  irre- 
sistibly argumentative.  He  went  to  Laon  to  study 
under  Anselm,  the  most  renowned  theologian  of  his 
day.  The  fame  of  this  Anselm  survives  only  in  the 
history  of  AbSlard  —  lost,  perhaps,  in  that  of  his 
greater   namesake,  now  dead   for  many  years.     With 
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more  than  his  clmracteristic  temerity  and  arrogance, 
he  treated  Anselm  even  less  respectfully  than  he  had. 
treated  William  of  Champeaux.  He  openly  declared 
the  venerable  divine  to  owe  Ins  fame  to  his  age  rather 
than  to  his  ability  or  knowledge.  Ab^lard  began  at 
oncti  to  Iccturo  ill  opposition  to  his  master  au  the 
Prophet  Ezekiel.  ilia  renown  was  now  at  its  height; 
there  was  no  branch  of  knowle'lgo  on  which  Ab^Iard 
did  not  believe  himself,  and  was  not  believed,  compe- 
tent to  give  the  fullest  instruction.  Not  merely  did  all 
Paris  and  the  adjacent  districts  throng  to  his  school, 
but  there  was  no  country  so  remote,  no  road  so  diffi- 
cult, but  that  the  pupils  defied  the  toils  and  perils  of 
the  way.  From  barbarous  Anjou,  from  Poitou,  Gaa- 
cony,  and  Spain,  from  Normandy,  Flanders,  Germany, 
Swabia,  from  England  notwithstanding  the  terrors  of 
tJie  Bca,  Bcholars  of  all  ranks  and  classes  crowded  to 
Paris.  Even  Rome,  the  great  teacher  of  the  world  in 
all  arts  and  sciences,  acknowledged  the  superior  wis- 
dom of  AbiSlard,  and  sent  her  sons  to  submit  to  his  dis- 
cipline. 

The  romance  of  Ab^lord's  life  commenced  when  it 
uchdB.  usually  begins  to  languish  in  others ;  that 
romance,  so  singularly  displaying  the  manners,  habits, 
and  opinions  of  the  time,  becomes  grave  history.  He 
was  nearer  forty  than  thirty  when  the  passions  of  youth, 
which  had  hitherto  been  controlled  by  habits  of  severe 
study,  camo  upon  him  with  sudden  and  unresisted  vio- 
lence. No  religious  scruples  seem  to  have  interposed. 
The  great  philosopher,  though  as  yet  only  an  ecclesias- 
tic in  dignity,  and  destined  for  the  sacred  function,  a 
canon  of  the  Church,  calmly  determines  to  reward  him- 
self for  his  lonj;  continence.     Yet  his  fastidious  feclincs 
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loathed  the  more  gros.s  and  vulgar  sensualities.  His 
studios  had  kept  him  aloof  from  tht-  society  of  high-bom 
ladies  ;  yet,  as  he  asserta,  and  as  Ileloisa  in  the  fervor 
of  lier  admiration  scni]>!e3  not  to  confirm  his  aascrtion, 
there  was  no  female,  however  noble  in  birth  or  rank, 
or  spotlesa  in  fame,  who  would  have  scrii]]led  tu  receive 
the  homage  and  reward  tlic  love  of  Ab^lard.  Though 
Ah^lard  was  looking  out,  like  a  gallant  knight,  for  a 
mistress  of  his  atfections,  there  was  nothing  chivalrous 
or  reverential  in  his  passion  for  Ileloisa,  He  delib- 
erately planned  the  seduction  of  tliis  maiden,  who  was 
no  less  distinguished  for  her  surpassing  beauty  than  for 
her  wonderful  talents  and  knowknlge.  Ho  offered  to 
board  in  the  house  of  her  uncle,  the  Canon  Fulbert,  in 
order  4Jiat  he  might  cultivate  to  the  utmost  the  mind  of 
this  accomplished  damsel.  The  avarice  and  vani^  of 
the  uncle  were  equally  tempted ;  without  suspicion  he 
made  over  his  niece  to  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
teacher,  permitting  him  even  to  inflict  personal  chas- 
tisement. 

Ab^lai-d's  new  passion  only  developed  more  fully  his 
wonderful  faculties.  The  philosopher  and  theologian 
bet^me  a  poet  and  a  musician.  The  level's  made  no 
attempt  at  the  concealment  of  their  mutual  attachment. 
All  Paris  admired  the  beautiful  amatory  verses  of 
Ab4lai'd,  which  were  allowed  to  transpire  ;  and  He- 
loisa,  in  the  deep  devotion  of  her  love,  instead  of 
shrinking  from  the  breath  of  public  fame,  thought  her- 
self an  object  of  envy  to  all  her  sex.  The  Canon  Ful- 
bert alone  was  ignorant  that  he  had  intruijted,  in 
Ab^laiil's  own  words,  "  his  spotless  lamb  to  a  ravening 
wolf,"     When  the  knowledge  was  at  last  forced  upon 
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rY.                  Hook  Vltt.  1 

n  the  disguise  of  a  I 

■  in  Brittany,  gave  I 

le  pliilosopliic  name  I 
inon  insisted  on  tlie 

narriage.     Abfiiard  | 


liira,  Heloisa  fled  with  her  lover  in  the  disguise  of 
nun,  and  in  the  house  of  his  sister  in  Brittany,  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  whom  he  called  by  the  pliilosopluc  name 
of  Aatrolabius.'  The  indignant  Canon  insisted  on  tlie 
reparation  of  his  family  honor  by  marriage.  Ab^iard 
consented  ;  Heloisa  alone,  in  an  absolute,  unrivalled 
spirit  of  self-devotion,  so  wonderful  that  we  forget  to 
reprove,  resisted  ;  she  used  every  argument,  every  ap- 
peal to  the  pride,  the  honor,  even  to  the  love  of  Ab^lard, 
which  are  usually  urged  to  enforce  that  atonement,  to 
dissuade  her  lover  from  a  step  so  fatal  to  his  fame  and 
hia  advancement.  As  a  philosopher  Ab^lard  would  be 
trammelled  by  tbe  vulgar  cares  of  a  iamily ;  as  a 
churchman  his  career  of  advancement,  which  might 
soar  to  the  highest  place,  was  cheeked  at  once  and 
forever.  Moral  impedimenta  might  be  got  over,  canon- 
ical objections  were  insuperable  ;  he  might  stand  above 
all  but  the  inexorable  laws  of  the  Church  through  Ids 
transcendent  abilities.  Though  she  had  been,  though 
she  might  be  still  hia  mistress,  she  did  not  thereby  inca- 
pacitate him  for  any  high  dignity ;  as  his  wife  she  closed 
against  him  that  ascending  ladder  of  ecclesiastical  hon- 
ors, the  priorate,  the  abbacy,  the  bishopric,  the  metro- 
politanate,  the  cardinalate,  and  even  that  which  was 
beyond  and  above  all.  There  was  no  place  to  which 
AMIard,  as  her  heart  and  mind  assured  her  the  first  of 
men,  might  not  reasonably,  rightfully  aspire,  and  was 

'  M.  Coasio  (NouveauK  Frajtments  Philosophlques,  vol.  ii.)  hss  put- 
Balicd  ■  long  Latin  poem  addressed  to  hin  soa  hj  Ab^Unl.  It  is  in  p«rl  a 
vetriflratign  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  Of  the  tile  of  AatrolaljiiiB  nothiog 
Is  known.  M.  Coinin  found  (his  singnlsr  nsme  in  tha  list  of  (he  abbots  of 
m  monasteiy  in  SiriUsrUnd,  of  >  date  irhich  agrees  with  the  ageof  Abd-  ■ 
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his  Heloisa  to  stand  in  his  way  ? '     These  were  tli 

argameDts    of    Heloisa  Iierself:    Una  is  a  ht'roiam    of 

self-abnegation    incredible  in  any  but  a  deeply-loving 

ind  even  in  lier  ao  rare  as  to  be  matter  of 

astonish  mcnt. 

The  fears  or  the  remorse  of  Ab(5iard  were  strong- 
er than  the  reasonings  of  Heloisa.  He  en-  M«rUg-. 
deavored  to  appease  the  injured  uncle  by  a  secret  mar- 
riage, which  toolv  place  at  Paris.  But  the  secret  was 
soon  divulged  by  the  wounded  pride  and  the  vanity  of 
Fulbert,  Heloisa,  still  faithful  to  her  lover's  least  wishes 
and  interests,  denied  the  marriage ;  and  Ablilaitl  re- 
moved her  to  the  nunnery  of  Argenteuil.  There,  in 
all  but  taking  the  veil  and  in  receiving  his  stolen  visits, 
which  did  not  respect  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  lier 
sweetness,  her  patience,  lier  piety,  her  conformity  to 
all  the  rules,  won  her  the  universal  respect  and  es- 
teem. 

Fulbert  still  suspected,  he  might  well  suspect,  that 
Ab^lard  intended  to  compel  his  wife  to  take  the  veil, 
and  so  release  him  from  the  ties  of  wedlock.  His  re- 
venge was  that  of  the  most  exquisite  and  ingenious 
malice,  a-s  well  as  of  the  most  inhuman  cruelty.  It 
aimed  at  blasting  the  ambition,  as  well  as  pmiishing 
the  lust  of  its  victim.  By  his  mutilation  (for  Mmimno. 
in  this  respect  the  canon  law  strictly  followed  '"■  "^■ 

loUtion  from  Lucan,  uttered,  it  li 
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tliat  of  Leviticus)  Abelard  might,  he  thought,  be  for- 
ever disquahfied  from  ecclesiastical  honors,  Tlie  pun- 
ishment of  Ab^lard's  barbarous  enemies,  of  Fulbert 
and  his  accomplices,  which  was  demanded  hy  the  pub- 
lic voice,  and  inflicted  by  the  civil  power,  could  not 
console;  the  general  commiseration  could  only  aggra- 
vate Ids  misery  and  despair.  He  threw  himself,  at  first 
detenuined  to"  shun  the  sight  of  the  world,  into  the  mon- 
astery of  St  Denys  ;  Heloisa,  still  passive  to  his  com- 
mands, took  the  veil  at  Argenteuil.  But  even  to  the 
end  the  fervent  affections  of  Heloisa  were  hardly  trans- 
ferred to  holier  and  more  spiritual  objects ;  religion, 
when  it  became  a  passion,  might  soften,  it  could  not 
efface  from  her  heart,  that  towards  Abelard. 

The  fame  of  Abelard,  and  his  pride  and  ungovema- 
la  Bt.  Deoji.  blc  sou!,'  Still  pursued  him ;  his  talents  re- 
tained their  vigor ;  his  temper  was  unsubdued.  The 
monastery  of  St.  Denys  was  dissolute.  Abelard  be- 
came a  severe  reformer  ;  he  rebuked  the  abbot  and  the 
whole  community  for  their  lax  discipline,  tlieir  unexem- 
plary  morals.  He  retired  to  a  private  cell,  and  near  it 
opened  a  school.  So  great  was  the  concourse  of  schol- 
ars, that  lod^ng  and  provision  could  not  be  found  for 
the  countless  throng.  On  the  one  side  was  an  object 
of  the  most  excessive  admiration,  on  the  other  of  the 
most  implacable  hatred.  His  enemies  urged  the  bishop 
of  the  province  to  interdict  his  lectures,  as  tainted  with 
secular  learning  unbecoming  a  monk.  His  disciples, 
with  more  dangerous  adulation,  demanded  of  the  great 
teacher  the  satisfaction  of  their  reason  on  the  highest 
points  of  theology,  whicli  tliey  could  no  longer  i-ectiive 
in  simple  faith.  They  would  no  longer  be  blind  leaders 
of  the  blind,  nor  pretend  to  believe  what  they  did  not 
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clearly  comprehend.'  Abtilard  composed  a  theological 
treatise,  in  which  lie  discussed  the  awful  mystery  of 
the  Trinity  in  Unity. 

His  enemies  were  on  the  watch.  Two  of  his  old  di^ 
Gomfitcd  antagonists  at  Laon,  named  Alberic  cnadcii  af 
and  Litolf,  denounced  him  before  Rodolph  t  n.  im 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  Conon  Bishop  of  PriL-neate, 
the  Legate  of  tlie  Pope.  He  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  a  Council  at  Soissons.  A  rumor  was  spread 
abroad  that  he  asserted  that  there  were  three  Gods. 
He  hardly  escaped  being  stoned  by  the  populace.  But 
no  one  ventured  to  cope  with  the  irresistible  logician. 
Abeiard  offered  his  book ;  not  a  voice  was  raised  to  ar- 
raign it.  The  prudent  and  friendly  Godfrey,  Bbhop 
of  Cliartres,  demanded  a  fair  hearing  for  Abdlard ;  he 
was  answered  by  a  general  cry  that  the  whole  world 
could  not  disentangle  his  30])hisms.  The  council  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  Tlie  enemies  of  Ab^lard  persuaded 
the  Archbishop  and  the  Legate,  who  were  unlettered 
men  and  weary  of  the  whole  debate,  to  command  the 
book  to  be  burned,  and  the  author  to  be  punished  by 
seclusion  in  a  monastery  for  his  intolerable  presump- 
tion in  writing  and  lecturing  on  such  subjects  without 
the  authority  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  Church.  This 
was  a  simple  and  summary  proceeding.  Abdlard  was 
compelled  to  throw  his  book  into  the  fire  with  his  own 
hands,  and,  weeping  at  the  loss  of  his  labors,  to  recite 
aloud  the  Athanasian  creed.  He  was  then  sent,  as  to  a 
prison,  to  the  convent  of  St.  Mddard,  but  before  long 
was  permitted  to  return  to  his  cell  at  St.  Denys. 

'  "Ncc  cr<!di  poaae  illiquid,  uisi  priniitua  iDtellectnm,  et  ridkuloaum  egsa 
■liqacm  Bliis  pnedicore,  quud  aeo  ipsa,  aec  tlli  qOM  docerel,  iiitellectu 
3pere."  — Abflard,  Opcr. 
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His  imprudent  passion  for  truth  plunged  him  in  a 
w  calamity.  He  ventured  to  question,  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Bede,  whether  the  patron  saint  of  the  ahbey 
was  indeed  the  Dionysiua  of  St.  Paul,  the  fa- 
mous Areopagite.  The  monks  had  hardly  endured  his 
remonstrances  against  their  dissolute  lives;  when  he 
questioned  the  authenticity  of  their  saint,  their  (ury 
knew  no  bounds.  They  declared  that  Bede  was  an 
incorrigible  liar,  Ab(51ard  a  sacrilegious  heretic.  Their 
founder  had  travelled  in  Greece,  and  brought  home  ir- 
refragable proofe  tiiat  their  St.  Denys  was  the  convert 
of  St,  Paul.  It  was  not  the  lionor  of  the  mouaatery 
alone  wliicli  was  now  at  stake,  hut  that  of  the  whole 
realm.  Abelard  was  denounced  as  guilty  of  treasona- 
ble impiety  against  France  by  thus  deposing  her  great 
tutelar  saint.  The  vengeance  of  the  King  was  invoked 
against  him.  Abelard  fled.  Both  he  and  the  prior  of 
a  monastery  near  Troyes,  who  was  so  rash  as  to  be  one 
of  his  believers,  were  threatened  with  excommunica- 
tion. The  blow  so  shocked  the  Abbot  of  St.  Denys 
(he  was  said  indeed  to  have  broken  his  constitution  by 
intempei-ance)  that  he  died,  and  thus  relieved  Abelard 
from  one  of  his  most  obstinate  and  bitter  enemies.  The 
Court  was  appeased,  and  through  the  royal  interest, 
Abelard  was  permitted  to  withdraw  to  a  more  peaceful 
solitude. 

After  some  delay  Abelard  availed  himself  of  the 
royal  permission ;  he  found  a  wild  retreat,  near  the 
small  river  ArdrJssan,  not  far  from  Troyes.  There,  like 
the  hermits  of  old,  he  built  his  solitary  cabin  of  osiers 
and  of  thatch.  But  the  sanctity  of  Antony  or  of 
Benedict,  or  of  the  recent  founder  of  the  Cistercian 
order,  was  not  more  attractive  than  the  cell  of  the  phi- 
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IiMopher.  Ab^lard,  thus  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  men 
and  in  his  own  estimation  by  Wis  iminorahty  and  by 
it3  punishment,  branded  wilh  the  siispieion  of  heresy 
by  a  council  of  the  Churc-h,  with  a  reputation  for  arro- 
gance and  an  intractable  temper,  which  brought  discord 
wherever  he  went,  an  outcast  of  society  rather  than  a 
world-wearied  anchorite,  had  nevertheless  lost  none  of 
hia  influence.  The  deaisrt  was  peopled  around  hira  by 
hb  admiring  scholars ;  they  left  the  castle  and  the  city 
to  dwell  in  the  wilderness ;  for  their  lofty  palaces  they 
built  lowly  hovels ;  for  tlieir  delicate  viands  they  fed 
on  bread  and  wild  herbs ;  instead  of  soft  beds  they  re- 
posed contentedly  on  straw  and  chaff.  AbSlard  proudly 
adapted  to  himself  the  words  of  Scripture,  "  Behold, 
the  whole  world  is  gone  after  him ;  by  our  persecution 
we  have  prevailed  nothing,  we  have  but  increased  his 
glory."  A  monastery  arose,  which  had  hard-  ..o.  ua 
ly  space  in  its  cells  for  the  crowding  votaries ;  '^^' 
Abelard  called  it  by  the  name  of  the  Paraclete  —  a 
name  which,  for  its  novelty  and  seeming  presumption, 
gave  new  offence  to  his  multiplying  enemies.' 

But  it  was  not  the  personal  hatred  alone  which  Abe- 
lard had  excited  by  his  haughty  tone  and  vituperative 
language,  or  even  by  his  daring  criticism  of  old  legends. 
His  whole  system  of  teaching,  the  foundation,  and  dis- 
cipline, and  studies,  in  the  Paraclete,  could  not  but  be 
looked  upon  with  alarm  and  suspicion.  This  new  phil- 
osophic community,  a  community  at  least  bound  to- 
gether by  no  religious  vow  and  governed  ^J  ■n,t,vm' 
'  no  ri^d  monastic  rules,  in  which  the  profound-  "''*■ 
est  and  most  awfiil  mysteries  of  religion  were  freely  dis- 
cussed, in  which  the  exercises  were  those  of  the  school 

1  Opp.  Abtliird,  Epiat.  i.  p.  28. 
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rather  than  of  the  cloister,  and  dialectic  disputations 
rathtr  than  gloomy  ascetic  pi-acticua  the  occupation, 
awoke  the  vigilant  jealousy  of  tlie  two  great  reformers 
of  the  age,  Norbert,  the  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg, 
whose  great  acliievement  had  been  the  subjection  of 
the  regular  canons  to  a  severer  rule,  and  Bernard, 
whose  abbey  of  Clairvaux  was  the  mode!  of  the  most 
rigorous,  most  profoundly  religious  monastic  life.  The 
founder  of  the  Paraclete  was  at  least  a  formidable  rival, 
if  not  a  dangerous  antagonist.  Ab^lard  afterwards 
scornfully  designated  these  two  adversaries  as  the  new 
apostles ;  but  they  were  the  apostles  of  the  ancient 
establisJied  faith,  himself  that  of  the  new  school,  the 
heresy,  not  less  fearfiil  because  undefinable,  of  free  in- 
quiry. Neither  Norbcrt  nor  Bernard  probably  compre- 
hended the  fViU  tendency  of  this  premature  intellectual 
movement,  but  they  had  an  instinctive  apprehension  of 
its  antagonism  to  their  own  power  and  influence,  as 
well  as  to  the  whole  religious  system,  which  had  now- 
full  possession  of  the  human  mind.  There  was  as  yet 
no  declaration  of  war,  no  direct  accusation,  no  sum^ 
mons  to  answer  specific  charges  before  council  or  legate ; 
but  that  worse  hostility  of  secret  munnurs,  of  vague 
suspicions  spread  throughout  Christendom,  of  solemn 
warnings,  of  suggested  fears.  Ab^lard,  in  all  his  j)ride, 
felt  that  he  stood  alone,  an  object  of  universal  suspicion ; 
he  could  not  defend  himself  against  this  unseen,  unag- 
gressive warfare  ;  he  was  as  a  man  reported  to  be  smit^ 
ten  with  the  plague,  from  whom  the  sound  and  healthy 
shrunk  with  an  instinctive  dread,  and  who  had  no 
power  of  forcing  an  examiuation  of  Ids  case.  His 
overweening  haughtiness  broke  down  into  overweening 
dejection.     He  was  so  miserable  that  in  his  despair  he 
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tlioiight  seriously  of  taking  refuge  beyond  the  borders 
of  ChristendoiD,  of  seeking  elsewhere  that  quiet  wliich 
was  refused  him  by  Christian  hostility,  to  live  as  a 
Christian  among  the  declared  foes  of  Christianity.^ 

Whether  from  personal  respect,  or  the  national  pride 
of  the  Bretons  in  their  distinguished  eountryman,  he 
was  offered  the  dignity  of  Abbot  in  a  monas- Ai,a,^„ 
teiy  on  the  coast  of  Brittany  in  Morhihan,  that  Bri«i'^  "^ 
ot  St.  Gildas  de  Rhuys.  It  was  a  bleak  and  ^ "■  '^^■ 
desolate  region,  the  monks  as  rude  and  savage  as  the 
people,  even  the  language  was  unknown  to  Ab^lard. 
There,  on  the  very  verge  of  the  world,  on  the  shores 
of  the  ocean,  Ab^lard  sought  in  vain  for  quiet.  The 
monks  were  as  lawless  in  life  as  in  manners  ;  there  was 
no  common  fund,  yet  Ab^lard  was  expected  to  main- 
tain the  buildings  and  religious  services  of  the  commu- 
nity. Each  monk  spent  his  private  property  on  his 
■wife  or  his  concubine.  Ab^Iard,  always  in  extremes, 
endeavored  to  submit  this  rugged  brotherhood  to  the 
discipline  of  a  Norbert  or  a  Bernard;  but  rigor  in  an 
abbot  who  knows  not  how  to  rouse  religious  enthusi- 
asm is  resented  as  tyranny.  Among  the  wild  monks 
of  St.  Gildas  the  life  of  Ab^lard  was  in  constant  peril. 
From  their  obtuse  and  ignorant  minds  his  wonderful 
gifts  and  acquirements  commanded  no  awe  ;  they  were 
utterly  ignorant  of  hia  learned  language  ;  they  hated 
his  strictness  and  even  his  piety.  Violence  threatened 
him  without  the  walls,  treachery  within.  They  tried 
to  poison  him  ;  they  even  drugged  the  cup  of  the  Holy 

>  "  Sicpe  KiiMin,  VfOi  bcU,  in  lanUm  lapsus  sum  deapeTationein,  uC 
Chrittisnorum  finibua  eireasia,  a4  genles  (ranairo  diBponerera,  atque  ibi 
quiet*  Bub  quacunque  tritnti  paclione  inter  inimicos  Christi  Christiiiifi 
vivere."  Does  not  tbe  tribate  point  (o  some  MohunmedBn  countiy? 
Had  Ab^lard  beard  of  Ihc  leuming  of  the  Arabs  ?  —  Hist.  Calamit. 
14 
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Eucharist.  A  monk  who  had  tasted  food  intended  for 
him  died  in  agony.  The  Abbot  extorted  oat)is  of  obe- 
dience, he  excommunicated,  lie  tried  to  th_e  utmost  the 
anthority  of  his  office.  He  was  obhged  at  length  to 
take  refuge  in  a.  cell  remote  from  the  monastery  with  a 
very  few  of  the  better  monks ;  there  he  was  watclied 
by  robbers  hired  to  kill  him. 

The  deserted  Paraclete  in  the  mean  time  had  been 
reoccupied  by  far  different  guests.  Heloisa  had  lived 
in  blameless  dignity  as  the  prioress  of  Argenteuil.  The 
rapacious  monks  of  St.  Denys,  to  whom  Argenteuil 
belonged,  expelled  the  nuns  and  resumed  the  property 
of  the  convent.  The  Paraclete,  abandoned  by  Ab^ 
lard's  scholars,  and  falling  into  decay,  offered  to  Heloisa 
an  honorable  retreat  with  her  sisters :  she  took  posses- 
sion of  the  vacant  cells.  A  correspondence  began  with 
the  abbot  of  St.  Gildas.  Abdlard's  history  of  his  ca- 
lamities, that  most  naked  and  unscrupulous  autobiog- 
raphy, reawakened  the  soft  but  melancholy  reminis- 
cences of  the  abbess  of  the  Paraclete.  Those  famous 
letters  were  written,  in  which  Heloisa  dwells  with  such 
touching  and  passionate  truth  on  her  yet  unextinguished 
affection.  Age,  sorrow,  his  great  calamity,  his  perse- 
cutions, his  exclusive  intellectual  studies,  perhaps  some 
real  religious  remorse,  have  frozen  the  springs  of  Ab^ 
lard's  love,  if  his  passion  may  be  dignified  with  that 
holy  name.  In  him  all  is  cold,  selfish,  almost  coarse ; 
in  Heloisa  the  tenderness  of  the  woman  is  chastened  by 
&e  piety  of  the  saint :  much  is  still  worm,  almost  pa&- 
aionate,  but  with  a  deep  sadness  in  which  womanly, 
amorous  regret  is  strangely  mingled  with  the  strongest 
language  of  religion. 

The  monastery  of  St.  Gildas  seemed  at  length  to 
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have  been  reduced  to  order ;  but  when  peace  sur- 
rounded Ab^lard,  Ab<51ard  could  not  be  at  peace.  He 
is  again  before  the  world,  again  in  the  world ;  again 
committed,  and  now  in  fatal  strife  with  his  great  and 
unforgiving  adversary.  Hia  writings  had  now  obtained 
popuhtrity,  as  wide  spread,  and  perilous,  as  his  lectures 
and  his  disputations.  Ab^lard,  it  might  seem,  in  des- 
peration provoked  the  contest  with  that  adversary  in 
his  stronghold.  He  challenged  Bernard  before  kings 
and  prelates  whom  Bernard  ruled  with  irresistible  sway; 
he  entered  the  lists  against  authority  where  authority 
was  supreme  —  in  a  great  Council.  At  issue  with  the 
deep  devotional  spirit  of  the  age,  lie  chose  his  time 
when  all  minds  were  excited  by  the  moat  solemn  action 
of  devotion  —  the  Cnisade :  he  appealed  to  reason 
when  reason  was  least  likely  to  be  heard. 

A  Council  had  been  summoned  at  Sens  for  a  relig- 
ious ceremony  which  more  than  all  others  June  a,  ii«. 
roQsed  the  passions  of  local  and  national  devotion  — 
tlie  translation  of  the  body  of  the  patron  saint.  The 
king,  Louis  VII,,  the  Counts  of  Nevers  and  Cham- 
pagne, a  train  of  nobles,  and  all  the  prelates  of  the 
realm  were  to  be  present.  Before  this  audience  Ab5- 
lard  dared  his  adversary  to  make  good  his  charges  of 
heresy,  by  wliich  it  was  notorious  that  Bernard  and  his 
monks  had  branded  his  writings.  Bernard  ai.  Btnard. 
bimself  must  deliver  hia  opinion  of  Ab^lard's  writings 
in  his  own  words :  he  is  a  witness  as  well  to  their  ex- 
tensive dissemination  as  to  their  character  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  clergy  and  of  the  monks.  "  These  books 
of  Abfilard  are  flying  abroad  all  over  the  world  ;  they 
no  longer  shun  the  light ;  they  find  their  way  into  cas- 
tles and  cities  ;  they  pass  from  land  to  land,  from 
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people  to  another.  A  new  gospel  is  promulgated,  a 
new  faith  is  preached.  Dispntations  are  held  on  virtne 
and  vice  not  according  to  Christian  morality ;  on  the 
Sacraments  of  the  Church  not  according  to  the  mle  of 
faith  ;  on  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  not  with  simplic- 
ity and  soberness.  This  huge  Goliath,  with  liis  armors 
bearer  Arnold  of  Brescia,  defies  the  armies  of  the  Lord 
to  battle ! "  ^  Yet  so  great  was  the  estimation  of  Ab^ 
lard's  powers  that  Bernard  at  first  shrunk  from  the 
contest.  "  How  should  an  unpractised  stripling  like 
himself,  unversed  in  logic,  meet  the  giant  who  was 
practised  in  every  kind  of  debate  ?  "  He  consented  at 
length  to  appear,  not  as  the  accuser,  only  as  a  witness 
against  AbSJard.  But  already  he  had  endeavored  to 
influence  the  court ;  he  had  written  to  the  bishops  of 
France  about  to  assemble  at  Sens  rebuking  their  re- 
missness, by  which  this  wood  of  heresies,  this  harvest 
of  erroi"s,  had  been  allowed  to  grow  up  around  the 
spouse  of  Christ.  The  words  of  Abi^lard  cannot  be 
cited  to  show  his  estimation  of  Bernard.  Outwardly 
he  had  even  shown  respect  to  Bernard.  On  a  visit  of 
friendly  courtesy  to  the  neighboring  abbess  of  the  Para- 
clete a  slight  variation  in  the  service  had  offended  Ber- 
nard's rigid  sense  of  ecclesiastical  imity.  Ab^lard,  with 
temper  but  with  firmness,  defended  the  change.^     But 

11  EpUt.  ad  loDocent.  Papam. 
*  The  qnestion  was  the  cJanae  m  the  Lord's  Prayer,  "  our  daily  bread," 
or  "  OUT  bread  day  by  day."  This  letter  commpnccs  in  a  lone  slmost  oT 
defBtencei  but  Ab^lard  soon  rflaiimes  his  language  of  fluperiorily.  What 
he  says  on  the  greater  degreo  of  authority  lo  ba  ascribed  to  St-  Matthew'« 
OiMpel  over  that  of  St  Luke  is  totally  at  variance  with  the  aotian  ofpleii' 
wy  tmiuralioii.  Ha  asaarts  from  Augustine,  Gregory  the  Great,  and  even 
Gregory  VII.,  that  usage  must  give  way  lo  reason;  and  retortB  veiy 
curiously  on  the  innovationa  introduced  by  liemard  himself  into  tbe 
ordinary  eervicea. 
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the  quiet  and  bitter  irony  of  his  disciple,  who  described 
the  contest,  may  be  accepU.-d  as  an  unquestionable  tes- 
timony to  his  way  of  speaking  in  his  esoteric  circle  and 
among  his  intimate  pupils,  of  the  even  now  almost  can- 
oniz(.-d  saint.  '*  Already  has  winged  fame  dispersed 
the  odor  of  thy  sanctity  throughout  the  world,  vaunted 
thy  merits,  declaimed  on  thy  miracles.  We  boasted  of 
the  felicity  of  our  present  age,  glorified  by  the  light  of 
so  brilliant  a  star ;  we  thought  that  the  world,  doomed 
to  perdition,  continued  to  subsist  only  through  your 
merits ;  we  knew  that  on  your  will  depended  the  mercy 
of  heaven,  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  fertility  of 

the  earth,  the  blessing  of  its  fruits Thou  hadst 

lived  so  long,  thou  hadst  given  life  to  tlie  Church 
through  so  many  holy  institutions,  that  the  very  devils 
were  thought  to  roar  at  thy  behest ;  and  we,  in  our  lit- 
tleness, boasted  of  our  blessedness  under  a  patron  of 
such  power,"  ^  Bernard  and  his  admirers  might  well 
hate  the  man  whose  scholars  were  thus  taught  to  de- 
spise that  popular  superstition  which  beheld  miracles  in 
all  his  works. 

With  these  antagonistic  feelings,  and  this  disparaging 
estimate  each  of  the  other,  met  the  two  great  nounoUof 
champions.  In  Bernard  the  Past  and  the  *°™'- 
Present  concentred  all  their  powers  and  influences,  the 
whole  strength  of  the  sacerdotal,  ceremonial,  inflexi- 
bly dogmatic,  imaginative  religion  of  centuries  —  the 
profound  and  submissive  faith,  the  monastic  austerity, 
the  cowering  superstition  ;  he  was  the  spiritual  dictator 
of  the  age,  above  kings,  prelates,  even  above  the  Pope, 
he  was  the  model  of  holiness,  the  worker  of  perpetual 
wonders,     Ahelard  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  prophetic 

1  Berengarii  Kpist..  in  Ah^lord  Ops r.,  p.  303. 
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type  of  the  Future,  Free  inquiry  could  only  emanci-  ] 
pate  itself  at  a  mucli  later  period  by  allying  itself  with 
a  strong  counter-religious  passion  ;  it  must  oppose  the 
strength  of  individual  Christianity  to  the  despotism 
of  ecclesiastical  religion.  Ab^lard's  religion  (it  were 
most  unjust  to  question  his  religion)  was  but  a  colder 
form  of  the  dominant  faith ;  he  was  a  monk,  though 
against  his  own  temperament  and  tone  of  feeling.  But 
Ab^lard  was  pure  intellect,  utterly  unimaginative,  log- 
ical to  the  most  naked  precision,  analytical  to  the  mi- 
nutest subtilty  ;  even  his  devotion  had  no  warmth ;  he 
ruled  the  mind,  but  touched  no  heart.  At  best  tliere- 
fore  he  was  the  wonder,  Bernard  the  object  of  admira- 
tion, reverence,  love,  almost  of  adoration. 

The  second  day  of  the  Council  (the  first  had  been 
devoted  to  the  solemn  translation  of  the  relics)  was 
appointed  for  this  grand  theological  tournament.  Not 
only  the  king,  the  nobles,  the  prelates  of  France,  but 
all  Christendom  watched  in  anxious  solicitude  the  issue 
of  the  conflict.  Yet  even  before  a  tribunal  so  favora- 
ble, so  preoccupied  by  his  own  burning  words,  Ber- 
nard was  awed  into  calmness  and  moderation.  He 
'demanded  only  that  the  most  obnoxious  passages  should 
be  read  from  Abelard's  works.  It  was  to  bis  amaze- 
ment, no  less  than  that  of  the  whole  council,  when 
Ab^lard,  instead  of  putting  forth  his  whole  strength  in 
a  reply,  answered  only,  "  I  appeal  to  Rome,"  and  left 
the  hall  of  Council.  It  is  said,  to  explain  this  unex- 
pected abandonment  of  the  field  by  the  bold  challenger, 
that  he  was  in  danger  of  his  life.  At  Sens,  as  before 
at  Soissons,  the  populace  were  so  exasperated  at  the 
daring  heretic,  wlio  was  reported  to  have  impeached 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that  they  were  ready  to 
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t  liim.'  Bernard  liiiiiseif  would  liardlj-  have 
interfered  to  save  liini  from  tliat  summary  refutation;' 
and  Ab^lard,  in  the  confidence  of  his  own  power  and 
&me  as  a  disputant,  might  [wrliaps  exjK'ct  Bernard  to 
decline  his  challenge.  He  may  have  almost  forgotten 
the  fetal  issue  of  the  Council  of  Soissons ;  at  a  dis- 
tance, in  his  retreat  in  Brittany,  such  a  tribunal  might 
appear  less  awful  than  when  he  saw  it  in  undisguised 
and  unaj»pea8e<l  hostility  before  him.  The  Council 
may  have  been  disapjiointcd  at  this  sudden  close  of  the 
spectacle  which  they  were  assembled  to  behold  j  but 
they  were  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  judging  between 
the  conflicting  parties.  Bernard,  in  the  heat  and  pride 
of  his  triumph,  afler  having  in  vain,  and  with  taunts, 
provoked  his  mute  adversary,  proceeded  now  in  no 
measured  language  to  pursue  his  victory.  The  martial 
and  unlearned  prelates  vainly  hoi>ed  that  as  they  had 
lost  the  excitement  of  the  fray,  they  might  escape  the 
trouble  and  fatigue  of  this  profound  theological  inves- 

But  the  inflexible  Bernard  would  as  little 
spare  them  as  he  would  his  adversary.  The  faithful 
disciple  of  Abdlard  describes  with  some  touches  of  sat- 
ire, but  with  reality  which  reads  like  truth,  the  close 
of  this  memorable  day.  The  discomfited  Ab^lard  had 
withdrawn ;  his  books  were  now  produced,  a  person 
commanded  to  read  aloud  all  the  objectionable  parts  at 
frill  length  in  all  their  logical  aridity.  The  bishops,  as 
evening  drew  on,  grew  weary,  and  relieved  their  fii- 
tigue  with  wine.     The  wine  and  the  weariness  brought 


im  appelkvit."  —  Olho  Frei 
ja»tiuB  OS  loquens  talis  fuat 
—  So  mltea  BeniBrd,  EpisL 
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on  sleep:  the  drowsy  assembly  sat,  some  leaning  on 
their  elbows,  some  with  cushions  under  their  heads, 
some  with  their  heads  di'opping  on  their  knees.  At 
each  pause  they  murmured  sleepily  "  daranamus,"  we 
cqndemn,  till  at  length  some  cut  short  the  word  and 
faintly  breathed  "  namus."  ^ 

Abelard  had  appealed  to  Rome  ;  at  Rome  his  adver- 
saries had  prepared  for  his  reception. 

The  report  of  the  Council  to  Rome  is  in  such  terma 
as  these  :  "  Peter  Abelard  makes  void  the  whole  Chris- 
tian faith  by  attempting  to  comprehend  the  nature  of 
God  through  human  reason.  He  ascends  up  into 
heaven,  ho  goes  down  into  hell.  Nothing  can  elude 
him  either  in  the  height  above  or  in  the  nethermost 
depths.  A  man  great  in  his  own  eyes,  disputing  about 
iaith  against  the  faith,  walking  among  the  great  and 
wonderfol  things  which  are  above  him,  the  searcher  of 
the  Divine  Majesty,  the  fabricator  of  heresy.  Already 
has  his  hook  on  the  Trinity  been  burned  by  order  of 
one  Council ;  it  has  now  risen  from  the  dead.  Ac- 
cursed is  he  that  builds  again  the  walls  of  Jericho.  His 
branches  spread  over  the  whole  earth ;  he  boasts  that 
he  has  disciples  in  Rome  itself,  even  in  the  College  of 
Cardinals ;  he  draws  the  whole  world  after  him  ;  it  is 
time  therefore  to  silence  him  by  apostolic  authority." 

An  appeal  from  Bernard  to  Rome  was  an  appeal 
from  Bernard  to  himself.  Pope  Innocent  II.  was  too 
completely  under  his  influence,  too  deeply  indebted  to 
him,  not  to  confirm  at  once  his  sentence.  Bernard  had 
already  filled  the  ears  of  the  Pope  with  the  heresies  of 
Abelard.  He  urged,  he  almost  commanded,  the  Pops 
to  proceed  to  instant  judgment,     "  Shall  he  venture  to 

'  Epist.  Bireagor.  upud  Ab^l&rd  Opar. 
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I  to  tlie  tlironc  of  Peter  who  denies  the  faith  of 
Peter?  For  what  has  God  raised  thee  up,  lowly  as 
thou  wert  in  thine  own  eyes,  and  placed  thee  above 
kings  and  nations  ?  Not  tliat  thou  shouldest  destroy  but 
that  thou  shouldest  build  up  the  faith,  God  BBnani'i 
has  stirred  up  the  fury  of  the  schismatics  '^"'"pi'- 
that  thou  mightest  have  the  ylory  of  crushing  it.  This 
only  was  wanting  to  make  thee  equal  to  the  most  fa- 
mous of  thy  predecessors,  the  condemnation  of  a  her- 
esy." '  Bernard  addressed  another  long  controversial 
epistle  to  Innocent,  and  through  him  to  all  Christen- 
dom ;  it  was  the  fiill  view  of  AbiSIard's  theologj'  as  it 
appeared  to  most  of  his  own  generation.  He  inveighs 
against  Abelai-d's  dialectic  theory  of  the  Trinity,  his 
definition  of  fiiith  as  opinion  ;  hi^  wrath  is  kindled  to 
its  most  fiery  language  by  the  tenet  which  he  ascribes 
to  AhSlai-d,  that  tlie  Son  of  God  had  not  delivered  man 
by  his  death  from  the  yoke  of  the  devil  ;  that  Satan 
Iiad  only  the  permitted  and  temporary  power  of  a 
jailer,  not  full  sovereignty  over  mankind :  in  other 
words,  that  man  had  still  free-will;  that  Christ  was 
incarnate  rather  to  enlighten  mankind  by  his  wisdom 
and  example,  and  died  not  so  much  to  redeem  them 
&om  slavery  to  the  devil,  as  to  show  his  own  boundless 
love.^  "Which  is  most  intolerable,  the  blasphemy  or 
the  arrogance  of  his  language  ?  Which  is  most  dam- 
nable, the  temerity  or  the  impiety  ?  Would  it  not  be 
more  just  to  stop  his  mouth  with  blows  than  confute 
him  by  argument  ?    Does  not  he  whose  hand  is  against 

1  Apud  Lttbbe,  et  Mansi,  et  in  Oper.  S.  BeraBrdi. 

*  "  Ut  dicat  totum  esae  quod  Deua  in  earns  apparuit,  nostram  de  riU  et 
excmpio  ipsiua  inedtuCinnem,  dive  ut  pofltmodum  dixit,  instnictionem: 
n  quod  pasaiu  et  niorluiu  est  ma  erga  noa  cliarilatia  Datcnsiunem  vel 
coauneadstioneiii."  —  Epiat.  xcii.  153S. 
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every  one,  provoke  the  hand  of  every  one  against  him- 
self? All,  he  says,  think  thus,  but  I  think  otherwise ! 
Who,  then,  art  thou?  What  canst  thou  advance 
which  is  wiser,  wiiat  hast  thou  discovered  which  is 
more  subtile?  What  secret  revelation  canst  thou 
boast  which  has  escaped  the  saints  and  eluded  the  an- 
gels ?  .  .  .  .  Tell  us  what  is  this  that  thou  aJone  canst 
see,  that  no  one  before  thee  hath  seen  ?  That  the  Son 
of  God  put  on  manhood  for  some  purpose  besides  the 
deliverance  of  man  from  bondage.  Assuredly  this  has 
been  discovered  by  no  one  but  by  thee,  and  where  hast 
thou  discovered  it  ?  Thou  hast  received  it  neither  from 
sage,  nor  prophet,  nor  apostle,  nor  from  God  himself. 
The  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  received  from  God  himself 
what  he  delivered  to  us.  The  apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
declares  that  his  doctrine  comes  from  on  high  —  'I 
speak  not  of  myself.'  But  thou  dehverest  wliat  is 
thine  own,  what  thou  hast  not  received.  He  who 
speaks  of  himself  is  a  liar.  Keep  to  thyself  what 
comes  from  thyself.  For  me,  I  follow  the  prophets  and 
the  apostles.  I  obey  the  Gospel,  but  not  the  Gospel 
according  to  Peter.  Thou  makest  thyself  a  fifth  evan- 
gelist. What  says  the  law,  what  say  the  prophets, 
what  say  the  apostles,  what  say  their  successors,  that 
which  thou  alone  deniest,  that  God  was  made  man  to 
deliver  man  from  bondage  ?  What,  then,  if  an  angel 
should  come  from  heaven  to  teaeli  us  the  contrary, 
accursed  be  the  error  of  that  angel !  " 

Absent,  unheard,  unconvicted,  Abelard  was  con- 
coDdcmii*-  demned  by  the  Supremo  Pontiff,  The  con- 
"uiud  It  demnation  was  uttered  almost  before  the 
"*"■  charge  could  be  fiilly  known.    The  decree  of 

Innocent  reproved  all  public  disputations  on  the  myste- 
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ries  of  religion.     Abelard  waa  condemnud  to  silence  ; 
his  disciples  to  excomiuunicatioii.' 

Abelard  had  set  out  on  his  journey  to  Rome ;  he 
waa  stopped  by  severe  illoess,  and  found  Iios-  Ab*i«ii»t 
pitable  reception  in  the  Abbey  of  Clugny.  '^"^"J- 
Peter  the  Venerable,  the  Abbot  of  that  Vinous  mon- 
astery, did  more  than  pi'otect  the  outcast  to  the  close 
of  his  life.  He  had  himself  gone  tlirough  the  ordeal 
of  a  controversy  with  the  fervent  Bernard,  though 
their  controversy  had  been  conducted  in  a  milder  and 
more  Oiristian  spirit.  Yet  the  Abbot  of  the  more 
luxurious  or  more  polished  Clugny  might  not  be  sorry 
to  show  a  gentleness  and  compassion  uncongenial  to 
the  more  austere  Clairvaux.  lie  even  wrought  an  outr 
ward  reconciliation  between  the  persecuted  Abelard 
and  the  victorious  Bernard.  It  was  hut  an  outward,  a 
hollow  reconciliation.  Abelard  published  an  apology, 
if  apology  it  might  be  called,  which  accused  his  adver- 
sary of  ignorance  or  of  malice.  The  apology  not  mere- 
ly repelled  the  charge  of  Arianism,  Nestorianism,  but 
even  the  slightest  suspicion  of  such  doctrines ;  and  to 
allay  the  tender  anxiety  of  Heloisa,  who  still  took  a 
deep  interest  in  his  fame  and  happiness,  he  sent  her  his 
creed,  which  might  have  satisfied  the  most  austere  or- 
thodoxy. Even  in  the  highest  quarters,  among  the 
most  distinguished  prelates,  there  was  at  least  strong 
compassion  for  Abelard,  admiration  for  his  abilities, 
perhaps  secret  indignation  at  the  hard  usage  he  had 
endured.  Bernard  knew  that  no  less  a  person  than 
Guido  di  Castello,  afterwards  Pope  Coelestine  II.,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Ab(;lard,  spoke  of  him  at  least  with  affection. 
To  him  Bernard  writes,    "  He  would  not  suppose  that 

1  Apad  Bemard,  Epist.  cxciv. 
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though  Guido  loved  tlie  man  he  could  love  his  er 
rors."  ^  He  suggests  the  peiil  of  the  contagion  of  sach 
doctrines,  and  skilfiilly  associates  tlie  name  of  Ab^lard 
with  the  most  odious  heresies.  When  he  writes  of  the 
Trinity  he  has  a  savor  of  Anus  ;  when  of  grace,  of 
Pelagius  ;  when  of  the  person  of  Christ,  of  Nestorius, 
To  the  Cardinal  Ivo  he  uses  still  stronger  words  — 
"  Though  a  Baptist  without  in  his  austerities,  he  ia  a 
Herod  within,"  Still  for  the  last  two  years  of  his  life 
Abclard  found  peace,  honor,  seclusion,  in  the  Abbey 
April,  ai,  1112.  of  Clugny.  He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
Abiiard.  three :  ^  Peter  the  Venerable  communicated 
the  tidings  of  his  death  to  the  still  faithful  Heloisa. 
His  language  may  be  contrasted  with  that  of  St.  Ber- 
nard. "  I  never  saw  his  equal  for  humility  of  manners 
and  habits.  St.  Germanus  was  not  more  modest ;  nor 
St.  Martin  more  poor.  He  allowed  no  moment  to  es- 
cape unoccupied  by  prayer,  reading,  writing,  or  dicta- 
tion. The  heavenly  visitor  surprised  him  in  the  midst 
of  these  holy  works."  ^  The  remains  of  Ab6lard  were 
transported  to  the  Paraclete ;  an  absolution  obtained  by 
Peter  was  deposited  in  his  tomb ;  for  twenty-one  years 
the  Abbess  of  the  Paraclete  mourned  over  her  teacher, 
her  lover,  lier  husband ;  and  then  reposed  by  his  side. 
The  intellectual  movement  of  Abelard,  as  fer  as  any 
acknowledged  and  hereditary  school,  died  with  Abclard, 
Even  his  great  principle,  that  which  he  asserted  rather 

s  Peter  writBB  to  Pope  Innocent  in  the  name  of  Abf  lard:  "Utceliqnoi 
dies  vitffi  et  seaictuti!!  ma:,  qui  fortasse  non  multi  eunt,  in  Cluniacft  Totrft 
enm  coDBnmmjire  jubeati»,  et  ne  a  domo  quant  relut  pueer,  ne  s  nida  qnen 
veliit  tnrtur  re.  invenisse  gaudet,  aliquorum  inatantii  aut  ezpelli  >i 
moreri  valeat."  —  Petri  Vtnerab.  Epiat.  ad  Innocent. 

s  Petri  Veiier.  Epist.  ad  Heloisam. 


I  Han  consisteiitly  maintained  —  the  supremacy  of  rea- 
-  that  principle  which  Bernard  and  the  high  devo- 
I  tional  Churchmen  looked  on  with  vague  but  natural 
^  Spprehension  as  eventually  fatal   to  authority,  fell  in- 
[  to  aboyance.     The  schoolmen  connected  together,  as 
r  it  were,  reason  and  authority.  The  influence  remained, 
}  but  neutralized.      The  Book  of   Sentences   of    Peter 
I  Lombard  is  but  the  "  Sic  et  Non "  of  Abelard  in  a 
more  cautious  and  reverential  form.  John  of  Salisbury, 
I  his  Polycraticus,  is  a  manifest,  if  not  avowed  Con- 
eeptualist.     The  sagacious  and  prophetic  jealousy  of  his 
adversaries  aeems  to  have  had  a  more  clear  though  in- 
stinctive perception  of  the  remoter  consequences  of  his 
doctrines  than  Ahelai-d  himself.     Abelard  the  philoso- 
pher seems,  notwithstanding  his  arrogance,  to  be  per- 
petually sharing  these  apprehensions.     He  is  at  once 
the  boldest  and  most  timid  of  men ;  always  striking  out 
into  the  path  of  firee  inquiry,  but  never  following  it  on- 
ward; he  plunges  back,  as  if  afraid  of  himself,  into 
blind  and  submissive  orthodoxy.     The  remoi-se  for  his 
moral  aberrations,  shame  and  fear  of  the  world,  seem 
weighing  upon  his  mind,  and  repressing  its  free  energy. 
He  is  no  longer  the  arrogant,  overbearing  despot  of  the 
school ;  church  authority  is  compelling  him  to  ungra- 
cioQs  submission.     In  his  Lectures,  even  in  his  later 
days,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  bolder  and  less  incon- 
sequent J  many  of  the  sayings  on  which  the  heaviest 
charges  of  his  adversaries  rested,  whether  withdrawn 
or  never  there,  are  not  to  be  found  in  bis  works :  he 
(Bsclaims  altogether  the  Book  of  Sentences,  which  may 
liave  been  the  note-book  of  his  opinions  by  some  of  his 
scholars.     He  limits  the  notion  of  inspiration  to  a  kind 
of  moral  or  rclijiious  influence  ;  it  belongs  to  those  who 
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are  possessed  with  ^th,  kope,  aud  charity.  He  is  still 
more  restrictive  on  the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  and 
openly  asserts  their  contradictions  and  errors.  In  his 
idolatry  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  he  compares  their 
lives  with  those  of  the  clergy  of  his  day,  to  the  disad:- 
vantage  of  the  latter ;  places  them  far  above  the  Jewa, 
and  those  who  lived  under  the  Jewish  dispensation ; 
and  gives  them  a  dim,  indeed,  yet  influential  and  saving 
knowledge  of  the  Redeemer.  When  Bernard,  there- 
fore, confined  himself  to  general  charges,  he  might 
stand  on  strong  ground  ;  when  he  denounced  the  the- 
ology of  Abelard  as  respecting  no  mystery,  as  rashly 
tearing  away  rather  than  gently  lifting  the  veil  from 
the  holiest  things,  of  rushing  into  the  sanctuaiy,  and 
openly  disdaining  to  believe  what  it  could  not  make 
pervious  to  the  understanding.^  But  when  he  began  to 
define  his  charges,  he  was  betrayed  into  exaggeration 
and  injustice.  No  two  great  minds  were  probably  less 
capable  of  comprehending  each  other.  Some  of  tlie 
gravest  charges  rest  on  works  which  Abelard  never 
wrote,  some  on  obvious  misconceptions,  some  on  illos- 
trations  assumed  to  be  positions ;  all  perverted  into 
close  assimilation  or  identification  with  the  condemned 
and  hated  ancient  heresies. 

The  mature  and  peculiar  philosophy  of  Abelard,  but 
for  its  love  for  barren  logical  forms,  and  this  dreaded 
worship  of  reason,  his  Conceptualism,  might  in  itself 
not  merely  have  been  reconciled  with  the  severest 
orthodoxy,  but  might  have  opened  a  safe  intermediate 
ground  between  the  Nominalism  of  Roscelin  and  the 
Realism  of  Anselm  and  Wilham  of  Champeaux.  Aa 
the  former  tended  to  a  sensuous  rationalism,  so  the  lat- 
1  Epiet.  ad  EpiKop.  13T,  138. 
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ter  to  a  mystic  pantheism.  If  everything  but  the  indi- 
vidual was  a  mere  name,  then  knowletlgo  shrunk  into 
that  which  was  furnished  by  the  senses  alone.  When 
Nominalism  became  Tiicology,  the  three  persons  of  the 
Trinity  (this  was  the  perpetual  touchstone  of  all  sys- 
tems), if  they  were  more  than  words,  were  individuals, 
and  Tritheism  inevitable.  On  the  other  liand,  God, 
the  great  Reality,  absorbed  into  liimself  all  other  Re- 
alities ;  they  became  part  of  God ;  they  became  God. 
This  was  the  more  immediate  danger  ;  the  deepest  de- 
votion became  Mysticism,  and  resolved  everything  into 
God.  Mysticism  in  Europe,  as  in  India,  melted  into 
Pantheism.  The  Conceptualism  of  Ab^lard,  allowing 
real  existence  to  universals,  but  making  those  univer- 
sals  only  cognizable  as  mental  conceptions  to  the  indi- 
vidual, might  be  in  danger  of  falling  into  Sabellianism. 
The  three  persons  would  be  hut  three  manifestations  of 
the  Deity ;  a  distinction  only  perceptible  to  the  mind 
might  seem  to  be  made  to  the  mind  alone.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  the  perception  of  a.  spiritual  Deity  can 
only  he  through  the  mind  or  the  spirit,  the  mystery 
might  seem  more  profound  according  to  this  view, 
which,  while  it  repudiated  the  materializing  tendencies 
of  the  former  system,  by  its  more  clear  and  logical 
Idealism  kept  up  the  strong  distinction  between  God 
and  created  things,  between  the  human  and  divine 
Blind,  the  all-pervading  soul  —  and  the  soul  of  man.* 

1  Tba  real  p[>ci;  whidi  Ab^lard'a  CoaceptUBlism  (ir,  aa  I  think,  it  hag  ita 
place)  holds  b«tireen  the  crude  Nomitialiam  of  Roecelin,  and  the  myBtidBm, 
if  notiDTtitlc  Reilism,  of  William  of  Chsmiteaui,  beloDga  to  the  hietarj  of 
^lilMOphy  rather  than  o{  Christianity.  M.  Couain  denies  to  Ab^lard  an7 
intsnnedUte  gntund.  Oti  the  olhei  hand,  a  writer,  who  in  m;  judgment 
Mmetimea  wiitea  rather  loosely,  at  others  with  mui^h  sagacity,  M.  XaviBi 
Ronasiilol,  fliidn  a  SFjiarate  Dnd  indiipcndent  pusitiun  in  philosophy  and  ia 
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There  is  one  treatise,  indeed,  the  famous  "  Sic  et 
Non,"  which  has  been  recovered  in  the  present  day, 
and  if  of  itself  taken  as  the  exposition  of  Ab^lard'a 
philosophical  theology,  might,  though  written  under 
the  semblance  of  profound  reverence  for  antiqui^, 
even  from  its  form  and  title,  have  startled  an  age  less 
devotional,  less  under  the  bondage  of  authority.  In 
this  treatise  Ab^lard  propounds  all  the  great  problems 
of  reli^on,  ivith  the  opinions,  the  conflicting  opinions, 
of  the  Fathers ;  at  times  he  may  seem  disposed  to 
establish  a  friendly  harmony,  at  others  they  are  com-  , 
mitted  in  irreconcilable  strife.  It  is  a  history  of  the 
antagonism  and  inward  discord,  of  the  disimity  of  the 
Church.  Descartes  himself  did  not  establish  the  prin- 
ciple of  doubt  as  the  only  source  of  true  knowledge 
more  coldly  and  nakedly,  or  more  offensively  to  his 
own  age  from  its  cautions  justification  in  the  words 
of  him  who  is  all  truth,^  If  Bernard  knew  this  trea- 
tise, it  explains  at  once  all  Bernard's  implacable  hos- 
tility; to  himself,  no  doubt,  the  suppression  of  such 
principles  would  justify  any  means  of  coercion,  almost 
any  departure  from  ordinary  rules  of  fairness  and  jus- 
tice.    It  is  nothing  that  to  the  calmer  judgment  the 

theoloET  for  the  Byslem  of  At^lanl.  Abi>lard  certainly  muBt  have  deceived 
himE)£]f  if  he  was  do  more  thua  n  cooceHlcd  NominaLiat.  See  the  atiiiiniaTT 
of  Abflard'B  opinions  in  Ilaiuesu,  de  la  Fhiioeophie  Scolaetique.  M.  Han- 
reau  defines  Ab^lard's  Concepfualism  as  a  "Nominalisine  raisounsble.  I.a 
philosophie  d'Ah^lard  est  la  phiioBophie  de  ]a  prudence,  la  philosophic  da 
■ens  comiDun."  If  I  may  pranuioe  to  My  so,  Ab^lard  was  less  led  to  tliie 
intermediate  poiltion  by  hia  own  prudence,  than  by  hia  keen  sagacity  Id 
tndng  the  consequences  of  Nominalism  and  enlreme  Realism.  See  also  C. 
de  R^musat,  Ab^laid. 

1  "  Dubitara  enim  de  eingulis  non  erit  inutile.  Dubilando  eaim  ad  in- 
quisitionem  veoimus ;  inquirendo  Teritatem  percipimns,  juxia  qttos  et  Ve- 
ritas ipsa  '  quosriie  et  invenietis,  pulsate  et  nperietur  robia.'  "  —  Prolog,  ad 


"Sic  et  Non  "  by  no  means  fulfils  its  own  pi-omist-, 
that  it  is  far  more  liannless  to  the  devout  tlian  it 
threatens  to  be ;  far  less  satisfactory  to  the  curious 
and  speculative :  it  must  be  taken  in  its  spirit,  tn 
estimate  the  rude  shoL'k  which  it  must  have  given  to 
the  yet  unawakcued,  or  but  ha]f-awakened  mind  of 
Christendom :  so  only  can  a  judgment  be  formed  on 
^e  real  controversy  between  the  Founder  of  the  Para- 
I  dete  and  the  Abbot  of  Clairvaux,' 


1  H.  Cousjn  hu  only  printed  parts  or  the  Sic  vt  Non.     But  b«  liu  given 
tlic  headii  of  Che  cbaplers  oniitled,  mui}-  of  whidi  mare  provoke  the  euri- 

printed  at  Msrbarg  froin  BDolhfr  iDanDEc?ript  (at  Uunicb),  by  Henke  and 
LindenkoU,  Mirbnrg,  1851.  Father  TobIJ,  a  monk  of  MnnU  Culno,  lulhor 
of  B  lift  or  apology  fcr  BonilsM  VlFl.  (hereefttr  lo  bfquoled),  has  published 
k  life  of  Ab^lud,  irrittcD  with  more  ondor  than  might  be  expected  thim 
■Doh  a  quarter.  He  was  urged  to  this  nark  by  fiadiog  in  the  archive*  of 
Honte  Cbhdo  USS.  containing  nnpublished  ftagments  of  Ab^lard's  Theo- 
logia  Chriitiana,  and  of  the  Sio  et  Nou,  of  which  he  had  only  seen  conuiM 

:  or  manual  fur  scholastic  di>- 


WTong.     It  wa»  an  armory  froi 

their  handa  on  any  disputable  point;  and  al 


h  di^piilanta  would  find  weBpons  (o 
the  rule  of  thia  war- 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ARSOLD  OF  BRE9C1A- 


[ 


Ber<(abd  had  triumplied  over  the  intellectual  insor- 
recdoD  against  the  autlioritj  of  the  Church ;  but  there 
was  a  rebellion  infinitely  more  dajigerons,  at  least  in  its 
immediate  conseqnences,  brooding  in  the  minds  of  men: 
the  more  formidable  because  more  popular,  the  more 
imminent  because  it  appealed  at  once  to  the  passions 
and  the  plain  \'ulgar  sense  of  man.  To  judge  from  the 
number  of  his  disciples,  Ab^laid's  was  a  popular  move- 
ment ;  that  of  Arnold  was  absolutely,  avowedly  demo- 
cratic ;  it  raised  a  new  class  of  men,  and  to  tliem  trans- 
ferred at  once  power,  authority,  wealth.  There  was 
an  ostensible  connection  between  these  two  outbursts 
of  freedom,  which  at  first  sight  might  appear  inde- 
pendent of,  almost  incongruous  with,  each  other,  except 
in  their  common  hostility  to  the  hierarchical  system. 
Arnold  of  Brescia  was  a  hearer  of  Abelard,  a  pupil  in 
his  revolutionary  theology  or  revolutionary  philosophy, 
and  aspired  himself  to  a  complete  revolution  Jn  m-il 
af&irs :  he  was  called,  as  has  been  seen,  the  armor- 
bearer  of  the  giant  Abelard.  The  two  were  even  more 
nearly  allied  in  their  kindred  origin.  Monasticism  was 
he  common  parent  of  both.  The  theory  of  monasti- 
cism, which  was  acknowledged  even  by  most  of  the 
clergy  themselves  to  be  the  absolute  perfection  of  Chris- 


tianity,  its  true  philosopliy,  was  in  iRTpetual  and  glar- 
ing contradiction  witli  tlie  actual  visible  state  of  the 
clergy  and  of  the  older  and  wealthier  monasteries. 
This  theory  was  the  total  renunciation  of  the  world, 
of  property,  even  of  volition ;  it  was  the  extreme  of 
indigence,  the  scantiest  fare,  the  coarsest  dress,  the 
lowliest  demeanor,  the  hardest  toll,  both  in  the  pur^ 
Buits  of  industry  and  in  the  offices  of  religion  ;  the 
short  and  interrupted  sleep,  the  incessant  devotional 
esercise,  usually  tlie  most  severe  self-inflicted  pain. 
The  poorer,  the  more  mortified,  the  more  seclud- 
ed, the  more  absolutely  cut  off  from  all  indulgence, 
the  neai-er  to  sanctity.  Nor  was  this  a  remote, 
obsolete,  traditionary  theory.  Every  new  aspirant 
after  monastic  perfection,  every  founder  of  an  order, 
and  of  every  recent  monastery,  exemplified,  or  he 
would  never  have  founded  an  order  or  built  a  mon- 
astery, this  poor,  self-abasing,  self-excruciating  holi- 
ness. Stephen  Harding,  Bernard  and  his  followers, 
and  all  who  lived  up  to  their  principles  in  their  own 
persons,  to  those  around  them  and  by  their  wide-spread 
fame,  stood  before  the  world  not  merely  as  beacon- 
lights  of  true  Christianity,  but  as  uttering  a  perpetual 
protest,  a  rebuke  against  the  lordly,  rich,  and  luxurious 
prelates  and  abbots.  Their  vital  principles,  their  prin- 
ciples of  action,  were  condemnatory  of  ecclesiastical 
i.  "  It  is  just,"  writes  St.  Bernard,  "  that  he  who 
a  the  altar  should  live  of  the  altar  ;  but  it  is  not 
a  live  of  the  altar  to  indulge  luxury  and  pride  at  the 
K-flKpense  of  the  altar :  this  is  robbery,  this  is  sacrilege."  ' 

"  CoDcedatur  «rgu  tibi  Dt  li  beno  dvKrvis  de  altario  vivis,  Don  HUtem 
M  de  alUrio  luxurierif,  ut  de  altorio  euperbiaa,  ut  iiide  compsree  tibi  freua 
clas,  ealcekria  deu-geDliIti,  Tuis  grisiaque  pellida  s  coUo 
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The  subtle,  by  no  means  obvious,  distinction,  tbat  the 
wealth  of  the  Church  was  the  wealth  of  God ;  ^  that 
the  patrimony  of  the  Papacy  was  not  in  the  Pope,  but 
in  St.  Peter,  and  of  every  other  church  in  its  patron 
saint ;  that  not  merely  the  ciiurches,  but  the  conventual 
edifices,  with  all  their  offices,  stables,  granaries,  and 
gardens  (wanting,  perhaps,  to  the  noblest  castle),  were 
solely  for  the  glory  of  God,  not  for  the  use  and  pride 
of  man  ;  tbat  the  clergj'  on  their  palfreys  with  golden 
bits,  and  embroidered  housings,  and  silver  spurs,  and 
furred  mantles  of  scarlet  or  purple,  were  not  men,  but 
ministers  of  God  ;  this  convenient  merging  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  official  character,  while  the  individual 
enjoyed  personally  all  the  admiration,  envy,  respect, 
comfort,  Inxury,  influence  of  his  station,  might  satisfy 
the  conscience  of  those  whose  conscience  desired  to  be 
satisfied,  but  was  altogether  unintelligible  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind.  The  more  devout  abbots  and 
prelates,  some  doubtless  of  the  Popes,  might  wear  the 
haircloth  under  the  robe  of  purple  and  of  fur ;  they 
might  sit  at  the  gorgeous  banquet  tasting  only  the  dry 
bread  or  simple  vegetable ;  after  the  pomp  and  ceremo- 
ny of  some  grea,t  day  of  temporal  or  ecclesiastical  busi- 
ness, might  pass  the  night  on  the  rough  board  or  the 
cold  stone,  or  on  their  knees  in  the  silent  churcli,  unob- 
served by  men  :  the  outward  show  of  pride  or  luxury 
might  be  secretly  repressed  or  chastened  by  the  most 
austere  fast,  by  the  bloody  penitential  scourge.  But 
mankind  judges,  if  unjustly  towards  individuals,  justly 

et  manlbua  oraatu  piirpureo  diversiracla.  Deniqne  quitquid  pivter  aacea- 
Mrinm  vklum  ac  simpliccm  Teelitum  de  nlturia  relinEaa  luum  non  eat,  im- 
piun  Bit,  Escrilegum  eat."  —  Bernard,  Epist.  ad  Fulcon. 

1  "  Saltcni  quse  Uel  sunt  ipiivi  vioiiMiler  auferra  nolite."  —  Epist.  NicoL 
L  ad  Aqoitan.  apad  Bouquet,  p.  ilH. 
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perhaps  of  systems  and  institutions,  from  tlm  outward 
And  manifest  effects.  A  clergy  with  an  ostentatious  dis- 
play of  luxury  and  wealth  was  to  tliem  a  wealthy  and 
hixarious  clergy  — a  clergy  which  was  always  grasping 
after  power,  an  ambitious  clergy.  Who  could  question, 
who  refiise  to  see  the  broad  irresistible  fact  of  this  discrep- 
ancy between  the  monastic  theory,  constantly  preached 
and  lauded  ui  their  ears,  to  which  they  were  to  pay,  to 
which  they  were  not  disinclined  to  pay,  respfct  border- 
ing on  adoration,  and  the  ordinary  actual  Christianity 
of  the  great  ecclesiastical  body  ?  If  poverty  was  ap- 
ostolic, if  poverty  was  of  Christ  himself,  if  the  only 
real  living  likenesses  of  the  Apostles  and  of  Christ 
were  the  festing,  toiling,  barely-clad,  self-scourgiug 
monks,  with  their  cheeks  sunk  by  famine,  their  eyes 
on  the  gromid,  how  far  from  the  Apostles,  how  far 
from  Christ,  were  those  princely  bishops,  those  abbots, 
holding  their  courts  like  sovereigns !  The  cowering 
awe  of  the  clergy,  the  influence  of  the  envied  wealth 
and  state  itself,  might  repress,  but  it  would  not  subdue, 
if  once  awakened,  the  sense  of  this  discrepancy.  But 
once  boldly  stirred  hy  a  popular  teacher,  by  a  man  of 
vehement  eloquence,  unsuspected  sincerity,  restless  ac- 
tivity, unimpeachable  religious  orthodoxy,  how  fearful 
to  the  hierai-chy,  to  the  whole  sacerdotal  system  1  — 
and  such  a  man  was  Arnold  of  Brescia,' 

Arnold  was  a  native  of  the  Lombard  city  of  Bres- 
cia.    Of   his    youth   and    education    nothine;  Arnold  ■ 

.     ,  TY-  11  ■  .  ..      ,       diBoiple  d/ 

IS  known.     His  adolescence  ripened  amid  the  AMkM. 
advancing  political  republicanism  of  tlie  Lombard  cities. 

1  The  birth  of  Arnold  la  vaguely  asBigntd  to  the  b^aning  ofthe  twelfth 
century.  GoadiigQani  conjecluroB  with  Bnnie  pmbability  that  hp  waa  bom 
■bontHOS,  Them  la  a  life  of  Arnold  bvH.francke,"  Arnold  von  Brescia," 
Zurich,  1S!G. 
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With  the  inquisitive  and  aspiring  youtli  from  all  parts 
of  Europe,  he  travelled  to  France,  to  attend  the  great 
instructor  of  the  times,  Peter  Ab4tard,  probably  at 
that  period  when  Abelard  waa  first  settled  in  the  wil- 
derness of  the  Paraclete,  and  when  his  high-born  and 
wealthy  scholars  submitted  to  such  severe  privations  in 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  became  monks  in  all  but 
religious  submissiveness.  Arnold  throughout  his  life 
passed  as  a  disciple,  as  a  faithful  follower  of  Abelard. 
But  while  others  wrought  out  the  daring  speculative 
views  of  Abelard,  delighted  in  his  logical  subtilties, 
and  with  him  endeavored  to  tear  away  the  veil  which 
hung  over  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  faith,  Arnold 
seized  on  the  practical,  the  political,  the  social  conse- 
quences. On  all  the  high  mysterious  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  the  orthodoxy  of  Arnold  was  unimpeachable  ; 
his  personal  life  was  that  of  the  sternest  monk  ;  he  had 
the  most  earnest  sympathy  with  the  popular  religion. 
On  the  Sacraments  alone  his  opinions  were  questioned ; 
and  as  to  them,  rather  on  account  of  their  connection 
with  the  gi-eat  object  of  his  hostility,  the  sacerdotal 
power.  The  old  edifice  of  the  hierarchy,  which  had 
been  rising  for  centuries  till  it  governed  the  world,  pos- 
sessed in  all  the  kingdoms  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  land  ;  had  assumed  the  judicial,  in  some  cases  the 
military  functions  of  the  state ;  had  raised  the  Pope  to 
a  sovereign  prince,  who,  besides  his  own  dominions, 
held  foreign  kingdoms  in  feudal  subordination  to  him- 
self: all  this  Arnold  aspired  to  sweep  away  from  the 
&CB  of  the  earth.  He  would  reduce  the  clergy  to  their 
primitive  and  apostolic  poverty ; '  confiscate  all  their 
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Offrjrat,  ct  decimas  castos  in  coiporis  oiiu, 
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wealth,  escheat  all  their  tt'mporal  power.  Their  estates 
he  secularized  at  once ;  he  would  make  them  ministers 
of  religion  and  no  more,  modestly  maintained  by  the 
first  fruits  and  tithes  of  the  people.  And  that  only  as 
a.  holy  clergy,  on  a  voluntary  system,  but  in  every  re- 
spect subject  to  the  supreme  civil  power.  On  that 
power,  too,  Arnold  would  boldly  lay  his  reforming 
hand.  His  Utopia  was  a  great  Christian  republic,  ex- 
actly the  reverse  of  that  of  Gregory  VII.  As  religious 
and  as  ambitious  as  Hildobrand,  Arnold  employed  the 
terrors  of  the  other  world,  with  as  little  scruple  to  de- 
pose, as  the  pontiff  to  exalt  the  authority  of  the  clergy. 
Salvation  was  impossible  to  a  priest  holding  property, 
a  bishop  exercising  temporal  power,  a  monk  retaining 
amy  possession  whatever.  This  he  grounded  not  on 
the  questionable  authority  of  the  Church,  but  on  the 
plain  Gospel  of  Christ:  to  that  Gospel  he  appealed 
with  intrepid  confidence.  It  was  the  whole  feudal  sys- 
tem, imperial  as  well  as  pontifical,  which  was  to  vanish 
away:  the  temporal  sovereign  was  to  be  the  fountain 
of  honor,  of  wealth,  of  power.  To  the  sovereign  were 
to  revert  all  the  possessions  of  the  Church,  the  estates 
of  the  monasteries,  the  royalties  of  the  Pope  and  the 
bishops.'  But  that  sovereign  was  a  popular  assembly. 
Like  other  fond  republicans,  Arnold  hoped  to  find  in  a 

Non  art  luiurism,  nove  obleclamina  carniB 
Concedem,  molleaque  cibos,  cullusque  nitorem, 
Illjciloaquo  jocoB,  liscivaque  gaudia  cicri, 
Pontidciun  faatuB,  abbstum  deoiqus  laxns 
Damnabat  peniius  mores,  rronachmque  Bupcrbos." 

Gunlher,  iii.  278,  &e. 
'  "Dieebat  nee  clpriros  proprielatem,  nee  episcopos  regalia,  nee  monachoi 
poBMseiones  habealea  aliqtin  rationa  snlvari  poase.     Cuncta  htec  principia 
me,  lb  ejnaque  beneflcenlii  in  uaum  laiiium  lalcorum  cedere  oporlere,"  — 
Otho  Frewingan. 


( 
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democratic  senate,  chosen  out  of,  and  chosen  by,  the 
onchristian  as  well  as  the  Christian  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, that  Christianity  for  which  he  looked  in  vain  in 
the  regal  and  pontifical  autocracies,  in  the  episcopal 
and  feudal  oligarchies  of  the  time.^  This,  which  the 
most  sanguine  in  the  nineteenth  century  look  upon  as 
visionary,  or,  after  a  long  discipline  of  religious  and  so- 
cial education,  but  remotely  possible,  Arnold  hoped  to 
raise  as  if  by  enchantment,  among  the  rude,  ignorant, 
oppressed  lower  classes  of  the  twelfth.  So  the  alliance 
of  the  imperial  and  pontifical  power,  which  in  the  end 
was  so  fatal  to  Arnold,  was  groiinded  on  no  idle  fear  or 
wanton  tyranny,  it  was  an  alliance  to  crush  a  common 
enemy. 

The  Church  of  Rome  has  indeed  boasted  her  natural 
sympathy  and  willing  league  with  freedom.  Her  con- 
federacy with  the  young  republics  of  Lombardy  is  con- 
sidered the  undeniable  maniiestation  of  this  spirit.  But 
there  at  least  her  love  of  freedom  was  rather  hatred  of 
the  imperial  power  ;  it  was  a  struggle  at  their  cost  for 
her  own  aggrandizement.  In  Brescia,  as  in  many  other 
cities  in  the  north  of  Italy,  the  Bishop  Arimanno  had 
taken  the  lead  in  shaking  off"  all  subjection  to  the  Em- 
pire. Brescia  declared  herself  a  republic,  and  estab- 
lished a  municipal  government ;  but  the  bishop  usurped 
the  sovereignty  wrested  from  the  Empire.  He  assumed 
the  state,  the  power  of  a  feudal  lord  ;  the  estates  of  the 
Church  were  granted  as  fiefs,  on  the  condition  of  mili- 
tary service  to  defend  his  authority.   Br^cia  complained 


lain  Bubditu,  tantum 
pulaiibuB  atque  regenda." 
Gunlker, 
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with  justice  that  the  Church  ami  the  i>oor  were  robhed 
to  maintain  the  secular  pomp  of  the  biirun.  The  repub- 
lican spirit,  kindled  by  the  bisliop,  would  not  endure  his 
tyranny.  He  was  worsted  in  a  blootly  and  desolating 
war ;  he  was  banished  for  three  years  to  the  distance  of 
fifty  miles  from  the  city.  Arimanno,  the  bishop,  was 
deposed  by  Pope  Paschal  in  the  Lateran  Council  at 
Rome,  A.D.  1116 ;  his  coadjutor  Conrad  promoted  to 
the  see.  Conrad  sought  to  raise  again  the  fallen  power 
of  the  bishopric,  and  Conrad  in  his  turn  was  dispos- 
sessed by  his  coadjutor  Manfred.  Innocent  II.  ap- 
peared in  Brescia.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Conrad 
had  embraced  the  fitctibn  of  the  Antipope  jo,,  jj.29 
Anacletus,  Manfred  therefore  was  confirmed  "^" 
in  the  see.  The  new  bishop  attempted,  in  a  synod  at 
firescia,  to  repress  the  concubinage  and  likewise  the 
vices  of  the  clergy ;  but  in  the  assertion  of  his  tem- 
poral power  ho  was  no  less  ambitious  and  overbearing 
than  his  predecessors.  To  execute  his  decree  he  entered 
into  a  league  with  the  consuls  of  the  city.  But  the 
married  clergy  and  their  adlierents  were  too  strong  for 
the  bishop  and  the  adherents  of  the  rigorists.  The 
consuls  and  the  bishop  were  expelled  from  the  city. 
Manfred  was  afterwards  replaced  by  the  legate  of  the 
Pope,  and  now  appears  to  have  thrown  himself  into 
the  party  of  the  nobles. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  a6Fair9  that  the  severe  and 
blameless  Arnold  began  to  preach  his  captivating  but 
alarming  doctrines.  Prelates  like  Manfi-ed  and  his 
predecessoi-s  were  not  likely  to  awe  those  who  esteemed 
apostolic  poverty  and  apostolic  lowliness  the  only  true 
perfection  of  the  Christian.  Secular  pomp  and  luxury 
were    almost    inseparable    from    secular    power.      The 
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clergy  of  a  secular  bishop  would  hardly  be  otherwise 
than  secular.  Arnold,  on  his  return  to  Brescia,  had 
received  the  two  lower  orders  of  the  Church  as  a 
reader ;  he  then  took  the  religious  vow  and  became  a 
monk  :  a  monk  of  primitive  austerity.^  He  was  a  man 
of  stem  republican  virtue,  and  of  stem  republican  sen- 
timents ;  his  enemies  do  justice  to  his  rigid  and  blame- 
less character.  The  monk  in  truth  and  the  republican 
had  met  in  him,  the  admirer  of  the  old  Roman  liberty 
and  of  the  lowly  religion  of  Christ.  He  was  seemingly 
orthodox  in  all  his  higher  creed,  though  doubts  were 
intimated  of  his  soundness  on  image- worship,  on  relics, 
on  infant  baptism,  and  the  Eucharist -^  those  strong 
foundations  of  the  sacerdotal  jiower.^  From  his  aus- 
terity, and  the  silence  of  his  adversaries  as  to  such 
obnoxious  opinions,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  severe  on 
the  question  of  the  marriage  of  the  clergy ;  he  appears 
standing  alone,  disconnected  with  that  taction.  His 
eloquence  was  singularly  sweet,  copious,  and  flowing, 
but  at  the  same  time  vigorous  and  awakening,  sliarp 
as  a  sword  and  soft  as  oil.*  He  called  upon  the  people 
to  compel  the  clergy,  and  especially  the  bishop,  to  retire 
altogether  into  their  proper  functions  ;  to  abandon  all 
temporal  power,  all  property.  The  populace  listened 
to  his  doctrines  with  fanatic  ardor  ;  he  preached  in  the 

1  "Arnoldum  loquorde  Bfixia  qui  utinam  tarn  BaoiEeBBet  doctriL»qjam 
districtie  est  TitiB ;  etsiTollia  scire,  homo  est  aequo  miuiducane  neqiie  bibens, 


bolo  eauriens  et 

Epist.  lea, 

*  "Prteler  hoeo  de  sacramen 
dieitur  Bonsiaie."  —  Otho  Freiaii 
to  the  holinees  of  the  prie«t? 

'  "  Linpia  ejus  gladius  aeut' 
et  ipaa  Bunt  jncula  —  allicit  bl 


ice  ejus  eivut  oleum, 
Bernard,  Epint.  IBBj 
mellifluis  adimscciia 


pulpits  and  tLe  market-places,  incessantly,  boldly,  and 
fearless  whom  lie  might  assail,  the  Pope  himself,  or  the 
lowliest  priest,  in  the  deep  inward  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  his  own  doctrines.  He  unfolded  the  dark 
pages  of  ecclesiastical  history  to  a.  willing  auditory.' 
The  whole  city  waa  in  the  highest  statti  of  excite- 
ment ;  and  not  Brescia  alone,  the  doctrines  spread  like 
wildfire  through  Lombardy;  many  other  cities  were 
moved  if  not  to  tumult,  to  wild  expectation.^  Some 
of  the  nobles  as  laymen  had  been  attracted  by  the 
doctrines  of  Arnold  ;  hut  most  of  them  made  common 
cause  with  the  bishop,  who  was  already  of  their  faction. 
The  bishopric  was  a  great  benefice,  which  each  might 
hope  to  fill  with  some  one  of  his  own  family.  The 
bishop  therefore,  the  whole  clergy,  the  wealthier  monas- 
teries, the  higher  nobles,  were  bound  together  by  their 
common  fears,  by  their  common  danger.  Yet  even 
then  a  popular  revolution  was  averted  only  by  an  ap- 
peal to  Rome  —  to  Rome  where  Innocent,  his  rival 
overthrown,  was  presiding  in  the  great  Council  of  the 
Lateran  ;  Innocent  replaced  on  his  throne  by  all  the 
great  monarchs  of  Christendom,  and  environed  by  a 
greater  number  of  prelates  than  had  ever  assembled  in 
any  Council, 

Before  that  supreme  tribunal  Arnold  was  accused, 

1  Even  Gunther  is  lietrajed  idU  some  praije. 

*'  V«nqDe  pinlta  quld^tn  uUI  tvmpom  nofltn  fldrlei 


argil  cleruni  aaiea  habenlibus,  eeclFsIaiticaa  malitiosc  esponent  paj 
—  OQio  FnisingeD,  ii.  20. 

*  "  nie  Bunm  vecora  in  cUrum  pontiHoemque, 
.  .  .  atqae  alias  plures  commoTerat  nrbes." 

Oimlher. 
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not  it  should  seem  of  heresy,  but  of  the  worst  kind  of 
Arnold  con-  Bchism  ; '  his  accusers  were  the  bishop  and  all 
tbe  Uounrii  the  higher  clergy  of  Brescia.  Rome,  it  is  said, 
April,  1139.  shuddered,  as  she  might  with  prophetic  dread, 
at  the  doctrine  and  its  author ;  yet  the  Council  ' 
content  with  imposing  silence  on  Arnold,  and  banish- 
ment from  Italy.  With  this  decree  the  bishops  and 
the  clergy  returned  to  Brescia  ;  the  fickle  people  were 
too  much  under  the  ten-or  of  their  rehgion  to  defend 
their  teacher.^  The  nobles  seized  the  opportunity  of 
expelling  the  two  popular  consuls,  who  were  branded 
as  hypocrites  and  heretics.  Arnold  fled  beyond  the 
xnioi^jn  Alps,  and  took  refuge  in  Zurich.  It  is  singu- 
zurich.  jj^j.  j(,  observe  this  more  than  Protestant,  sow- 
ing as  it  were  the  seeds  of  that  total  abrogation  of  the 
whole  hierarchical  system,  completed  in  Zurich  by 
Zuingle,  the  most  extreme  of  the  reformers  in  the  age 
of  Luther. 

Beyond  the  Alps  Arnold  is  again  the  scholar,  the 
laithful  and  devoted  scholar  of  Ab^lai-d,  Neither  their 
admirers  nor  their  enemies  seem  to  discern  the  vital 
difference  between  the  two ;  they  are  identified  by 
their  common  hostility  to  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
Ab(5lard  addressed  the  abstract  reason,  Arnold  the  pop- 
ular passions ;  Ab^lard  undermined  the  great  dogmatic 
system,  Arnold  boldly  assailed  the  vast  temporal  power 
of  the  Church  ;  Abdlard  treated  the  liierarchy  with 
respect,  but  brought  into  question  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  ;  Arnold,  with  deep  reverence  for  the  doctrines. 


1  "AccuBfltuseatapuddominani  Papan 
Thf re  i>  no  evidc^nce  tbat  he  was  involvi 
BruejB  and  the  Cathari  in  the  33d  canon 

'  HulvDizi  apud  Muralori,  vol.  xiv. 


shook  sacerdotal  Clirislianlty  to  its  Lose  ;  Abi51ard  was 
a  philosoplier,  Arnold  a  demagogue,  Bernard  was 
watching  hoth  with  tlie  persevering  sagacity  of  jeal- 
ousy, and  of  fear  for  his  own  imperiUod  faith,  his  im- 
perilled Church.  His  fiery  zeal  was  not  content  with 
the  condemnation  of  Ab^lard  by  the  Council  of  Sens,' 
and  the  Pope's  rescript  condemnatory  of  Arnold  in  the 
Lateran  Council.  He  urged  the  Pope  to  take  further 
measures  for  their  condemnation,  for  the  burning  of 
their  books,  and  secure  custody  of  their  persons.  The 
obsequious  Pope,  in  a  brief  but  violent  letter  addressed 
to  the  Archbishops  of  Rheims  and  Sens  and  to  the 
Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  couunanded  that  the  books  con- 
taining such  damnable  doctrines  should  be  publicly  cast 
into  the  fire,  the  two  heresiarchs  separately  imprisoned 
in  some  religious  house.  The  papal  letter  was  dissem- 
inated throughout  France  liy  the  restless  activity  of 
Bernard,"  but  men  were  weary  or  ashamed  of  the  per- 
secution ;  he  was  heard  with  indifference.  Ahflard,  as 
has  been  seen,  found  a  reti-eat  in  the  abbey  of  Clugnyj 
what  was  more  extraordinary,  Arnold  found  a  Amoidwith 
protector  in  a  papal  legate,  in  a  future  Pope,  umibilo. 
the  Cardinal  Guido  di  Castello.  Like  Arnold,  Guido 
had  been  a  scholar  of  Ahi^lard,  he  had  betrayed  so  much 
sympathy  witli  his  master  as  to  recrive  the  rebuke, 

'  It  is  not  clear  at  irhst  time  or  in  what  manner  Aniold  undertook  ths 
defence  of  Abf^lard'e  diingerous  proposilione.  Ab^lard  and  hia  diaciplM 
bid  iHitnUmed  silence  befute  Ibe  Council  of  Sens ;  and  there  Arnold  was 

^  See  lJicolini'«  prelkce  to  hia  tragedy  of  Arnold  of  BreKia:  —  "Ut 
Petruni  Abeilirdum  et  Amoldum  de  Brixia,  perrerai  dogmalis  fabricatoraa 
et  calholicn  fldei  impugnalorea,  in  religiosii  locis,  ut  iis  melius  fUerint, 
sepamtitn  foeiant  includi,  ct  libroB  eorum,  ubieoniiae  reperti  fberint.  igna 
comburi."  —  U40|  .Tulv  18.  Muisi,  xxi.  St.  Bernard  Oper.,  Appendix, 
p.  78. 
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above  alluded  to,  from  Beniard,  softened  only  by  the 
dignity  of  his  position  and  character.  His  protection  of 
Arnold  was  more  open  and  therefore  more  offensive  to 
the  Abbot  of  Clairvaux.  He  wrote  in  a  mingled  tone  of 
earnest  admonition  and  angry  expostulation,  ^>  Amold 
of  Brescia,  whose  words  are  as  honey  but  whose  doc- 
trines are  poison,  wliom  Brescia  cast  forth,  at  whom 
Home  shuddered,  whom  France  has  banished,  whom 
Germany  will  soon  hold  in  abomination,  whom  Italy 
will  not  endure,  is  reported  to  be  with  you.  Either 
you  know  not  the  man,  or  hope  to  convert  him.  May 
this  he  so  ;  but  beware  of  the  fatal  infection  of  Iieresy; 
he  who  consorts  with  the  suspected  becomes  liable  to 
suspicion  ;  he  who  favors  one  under  the  papal  excoai- 
muiiication,  contravenes  tho  Pope,  and  even  the  Lord 
Grod  himself"  ^^ 

The  indefatigable  Bernard  traced  the  furtive  Amold 
into  the  diocese  of  Constance.  He  wrote  in  the  moat 
vehement  language  to  the  bishop  denouncing  Arnold  as 
the  author  of  tumult  and  sedition,  of  insurrection  against 
the  clergy,  even  against  bishops,  of  arraying  the  laity 
against  the  spiritual  power.  No  terms  are  too  harsh ; 
besides  the  maledictory  language  of  the  Psalms,  "  His 
mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness,  and  his  feet  swift 
to  shed  blood,"  he  calls  him  the  enemy  of  the  Cross  of 
Christ,  the  fomenter  of  discord,  the  fabricator  of  schism. 
He  urges  the  bishop  to  seize  and  imprison  this  wander- 
ing disturber  of  the  peace ;  such  had  been  the  Pope's 
command,  but  men  had  shrunk  from  that  good  deed. 
The  Bishop  of  Constance  was  at  least  not  active  m  the 


1  Bemardi   Kpist 
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ioB  "quern  Germenia 

Bbominabitor" 

liat  Guido  wan 
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So  hints  Giui- 

diHiraaNi. 
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pursuit  of  Arnold.  Zurich  was  again  for  some  time 
his  place  of  refuge,  or  rather  the  Alpine  valleys,  where, 
at  least  fiom  the  days  of  Claudius  Bishop  of  Turin, 
tenets  kindred  to  his  own,  and  hostile,  if  not  znii»h. 
to  the  doctrines,  to  some  of  the  usages  of  the  Church, 
to  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  clergy,  had  lurked  in 
the  hearts  of  men.  The  Waldenses  look  up  to  Arnold 
as  to  one  of  the  spiritual  founders  of  their  churches ; 
and  his  religious  and  political  opinions  probably  fostered 
the  spirit  of  republican  independence  which  throughout 
Switzerland  and  tlie  whole  Alpine  district  was  awaiting 
its  time.' 

For  five  years  all  traces  of  Arnold  are  lost ;  on  a 
sodden  he  appears  in  Rome  under  the  protec-  jj^„,j  ,g 
tion  of  the  intrepid  champion  of  the  new  ''""'"■ 
republic  which  had  wrested  the  sovereignty  of  the  city 
from  the  Pope,  and  had  abi-ogated  his  right  to  all  tem- 
poral possessions.  In  the  foundation  of  this  republic 
Arnold  had  personally  no  concern,  but  the  influence  of 
Ids  doctrines  doubtless  much.  The  Popes,  who  had 
,  beheld  with  satisfaction  the  lise  of  the  Louibard  coni- 
I  tDonwealths,  or  openly  approved  their  revolt,  were 
Startled  to  find  a  i-epublic  springing  up  in  Rome  itself. 
Uany  Romans  had  crossed  the  Alps  to  the  school  of 
[  Abelard ;  but  the  practical  doctrines  of  Ahfilard's 
[  loholar  were  more  congenial  to  their  turbulent  minds 
I  tiian  tlie  abstract   lore  of  the  master.     Innocent  II. 

NohUa  Tomgiura,  ducforis  nomino  hho 
ItiHBdit,  tolamque  breri  eub  temporu  terrain, 
FerSclus,  impuri  fitdnvic  dognialis  AuriL 
Undo  venanalo  dudum  corrupta  sapore, 
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seemed  doomed  to  behold  the  wliole  sovereignty,  feudal 
as  well  as  temporal,  dissolve  in  his  hands.  The  wars 
with  Naples  to  assert  his  feudal  title  had  ended  in  the 
establishment  of  Roger  of  Sicily  in  the  independent 
kingdom  of  Naples.  The  Roman  passion  for  liberty 
was  closely  allied,  as  in  all  the  Italian  republics,  with 
leas  generous  sentiments  —  an  implacable  hatred  rf 
liberty  in  others.  There  had  been  a  long  jealousy  be- 
tween Tivoli  and  Rome.  TivoH  proclaimed  its  inde- 
pendence of  Rome  and  of  the  Pope.  It  had  despised 
the  excommunication  of  the  Pope  and  inflicted  a  di&- 
gracefiil  defeat  on  the  Romans,  as  yet  the  Pope's  loyal 
subjects,  under  the  Pope  himself.  After  a  war  of  at 
least  a  year  Tivoli  was  reduced  to  capitulate  ;  but  In- 
nocent, who  perhaps  might  look  hereafter  to  the  strength 
of  Tivoli  as  a  check  upon  unmly  Rome,  refused  to 
gi-atify  the  revenge  of  the  Romans  by  dismantling  and 
razing  the  city  walls  and  dispersing  the  inhabitants. 
The  Romans  turned  their  baflled  vengeance  on  Inno- 
cent himself.  Rome  assembled  in  the  Capitol,  declared 
itself  a  republic,  restored  the  senate,  proposed  to  elect 
a  patrician,  and  either  actually  withdrew  or  threatened 
to  vrithdraw  all  temporal  allegiance  from  the  Pope. 
But  as  yet  they  were  but  half  scholars  of  Arnold ; 
they  only  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  Pope  to  place  them- 
selves under  the  yoke  of  the  Emperor,  The  republicans 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Conrad,  declaring 
that  it  was  their  object  to  restore  the  times  of  Justinian 
and  of  Constantine,  The  Emperor  might  now  rule  in 
the  cai)ital  of  the  world,  over  Germany  and  Italy,  with 
more  full  authority  than  any  of  his  predecessors :  all 
obstacles  from  the  ecclesiastical  power  were  removed ; 
they  concluded  with  five  verses.     Let  the  Emperor  do 
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hiB  will  on  all  his  enemies,  ratablish  his  throne  in  Rome, 
and  govern  the  world  like  another  Justinian,  and  let 
Peter,  according  to  the  eommandment  of  Christ,  pay 
tribute  to  Caisar.'  But  they  warned  him  at  the  same 
time  that  his  aid  must  be  speedy  and  strong.  "  The 
Pope  had  made  a  league  with  the  King  of  Sicily,  whom, 
in  return  for  large  succors  to  enable  Iiim  to  defy  the 
Emperor,  he  had  invested  in  all  the  insignia  of  royalty. 
Even  in  Rome  the  Pope,  the  Frangipani,  the  Sicilians, 
all  the  nobles,  even  the  family  of  Peter  Lconis,  except 
their  leader  Giordano,  had  conspired  to  prevent  tliem, 
the  Roman  people,  from  bestowing  on  Conrad  the  im- 
perial crown.  In  order  that  this  army  might  reach 
Rome  in  safety,  they  had  restored  the  Mil-DMUiot 
vian  bridge;  but  without  instant  haste  alll^pi^jj'"* 
might  be  lost."  In  the  midst  of  these  tu-  "**' 
mults  Innocent  died,  closing  a  Pontificate  of  fourteen 
years. 

The  successor  of  Innocent  was  Guido  di  CastelJo, 
the  cardinal  of  St,  Mario,  the  scholar  of  Ab^lard,  the 
protector  of  Arnold.  He  was  elected,  from  what  mo- 
tive or  through  what  interest  does  not  appear,  yet  by 
the  unanimous  suffrage  of  the  cardinals  and  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  people.^  He  took  the  g^p,  2s. 
name   of  Coelestine   II.      The  only  act   of  '^"i""'"  "■ 

1 "  Bex  valeat,  quicqiiiil  cupit,  obtiDeat,  miper  hosts* 
Imperium  t«neat,  Ramie  sedcst,  regat  orbt^m: 
Princepa  Urrarum,  ceu  fecit  Jusliaiuiaa; 
CBurts  Bccipiat  Ceear,  qiuc  suDt  sua  Pncaul, 
Uc  CbriBtiu  Jussit,  Petro  eolveaCe  trxbuCum." 

Olho  Friiilngtn,  i.  SB. 
>  The  HH  of  CielestiDe  is  &t  iiiauc  wilh  hit  own  letlere.     The  Lifb  KSseria 
But  th<  people  were  aboolately  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  election. 
Cmieirtina  writes :  "Clero  et  populo  aeclninante,  partim  et  exputente."  — 
E^t-adPetr.  Vonerab. 

TOI_  IV.  18 
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■eceived        ■ 
ce,  pro-        I 


CoilesUne  was  one  of  gentleness  and  peace ;  he  received 
the  ambassadors  of  Louis  VII,,  King  of  France, 
nonnced  his  benediction  on  the  kingdom,  and 
pealed  the  Interdict  with  which  Innocent  liad  rewarded 
tlie  fiiithful  services  of  bis  early  patron  and  almost 
bumble  vassal.^  Even  tlie  turbulence  of  the  people 
was  overawed ;  they  might  seem  to  await  in  anxious 
expectation  how  fer  the  protector  of  Arnold  might 
favor  their  resumption  of  the  Roman  liberties. 

These  hopes  were  disappointed  by  the  death  of  Cffiles- 
tine  after  a  pontificate  of  leas  than  six  months.  On  the 
M»roh8,  accession  of  Lucius  11.,  a  Bolognese  by  birth, 
i.uct'qiii.  the  republic  boldly  assumed  the  ideal  form 
imagined  by  Arnold  of  Brescia.  The  senate  and  the 
March  13.  people  assembled  in  the  Capitol,  and  elected 
a  Patrician,''  Giordano,  the  descendant  of  Peter  Leonis. 
They  announced  to  the  Pope  their  submission  to  hia 
spiritual  authority,  but  to  his  spiritual  authority  alone. 
They  declared  that  the  Pope  and  the  clergy  must  con- 
tent themselves  from  that  time  with  the  tithes  and  ob- 
lations of  the  people;  that  all  the  temporalities,  the 

1  The  interdict  related  to  the  election  to  the  archbishopric  or  Bonrges. 
The  lung,  according  la  usage,  named  a  candidate  to  the  chapter.  The 
Pope  commanded  the  obsequious  chapter  to  elect  Peter  de  la  Chat™, 
nephewto  the  Chancellnr  of  the  Roman  Chunh.  Even  Louis  was  pmvoked 
to  wrath ;  be  Bwore  that  Pet«r  de  la  Chatre  should  never  sit  as  Aruhblshop 
of  Bourges.  "  We  mujt  teach  this  j-oung  men."  said  tlie  haughty  Pope, 
>'  not  thus  to  meddle  with  the  aflairs  of  the  Church."  He  gare  the  pall  to 
the  archUahop,  who  had  fled  to  Borne.  The  Interdict  followed:  wherever 
the  King  of  France  appeared,  ceased  all  the  divine  oHices.  The  ialerdict 
was  raited  byCceleBtine;  but  Peter  de  la  Chatro  was  Archbishop  of  Bourges. 
—  Compare  Martin,  Hist,  de  France,  iii.  434. 

'  This  appeals  from  the  words  o(  Otho  Freisingea:  "  Senatorlbas,  qnoi 
ante  institneront,  jM/Ko'iirB  a4jicinnl-"  —  Otho  Freisingen,  vii.  31.  What 
place  did  this  leave  for  the  Emperor?  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  tha  letter 
to  the   Emperor  belongs  to  the  poatificatc  of  Innocent,  where   I   have 


royalties,  and  rights  of  sovereignty  fell  to  the  temporal 
power,  and  that  power  was  the  Patrician,*  They  pro- 
ceeded to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  city,  attacked 
and  levelled  to  the  ground  many  of  the  fortress  palaces 
of  the  cardinals  and  tlie  nohlcs.  The  Pope,  dw.  28 
after  some  months,  wrote  an  urgent  letter  to  the  Em- 
peror Conrad  to  claim  his  protection  against  his  rebel- 
lious subjects.  To  the  aitpeal  of  the  Romans,  caJhiig 
him  to  the  sovereignty,  Conrad,  spell-bound  perhaps  by 
the  authority  of  Bernard,  however  tempting  the  occa- 
sion might  be,  paid  no  attention  ;  even  if  more  inclined 
to  the  cause  of  the  Pope,  he  had  no  time  for  interfer- 
ence. Pope  Lucius  had  recourse  to  more  immediate 
means  of  defence.  He  armed  the  pontifical  party,  and 
iJiat  party  comprehended  all  the  nobles :  it  had  become 
a  contest  of  the  oligarchy  and  the  democracy.  He 
placed  himself  at  their  head,  obtained,  it  should  seem, 
some  success,^  but  in  an  attempt  to  storm  the  Capitol 
in  the  front  of  his  soldiers  he  was  mortally  Feb.  as,  ii«. 
wounded  with  a  stone.  To  have  slain  a  Pope  i.iiri>"  ii- 
afflicted  the  Romans  with  no  remorse.  The  papal 
party  felt  no  shame  at  the  unseemly  death  of  a  Pope 
who  had  fallen  in  actual  war  for  the  defence  of  his  tem- 
poral power ;  repubUcan  Rome  felt  no  compunction  at 
the  fall  of  her  enemy.  Yet  the  death  of  Lucius  seems  to 
have  extinguished  for  a  time  the  ambition  of  the  cardi- 
nals. Instead  of  rival  Popes  contending  for  advance- 
ment, Pope  and  Antipope  in  eager  haste  to  array 
themselves  in  the  tiara,  all  seemed  to  shrink  from  the 
perilous  dignity.     They  drew  forth  from  the  cloister  of 

1  "Ad  jna  pitridi  sui  rvposcuat."  —  Otho  Froisingen,  he.  cit.    This  wu 
n  fttnu|rRre  cu^tC'l-"  —  Cardio.  Arragon,  in  Vita  Ludi. 
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the  Cistercian  monks  the  Abbot;  Bernard  of  Pisa,  a 
DogeaiDB  ut.  devout  man,  but  obscure  and  of  simplicity,  it 
was  supposed,  bordering  on  imbecility.  His  sok  rec- 
ommendation waa  that  lie  was  a  Cistercian,  a  friend  of 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  of  Bernard  the  tried  foe  of 
Abelard  and  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  Bernard  through 
whom  alone  they  could  hope  for  the  speedy  succor  of 
the  Transalpine  sovereigns.  "  In  electing  you,"  says 
Bernard  himself,  "  they  made  me  Pope,  not  you."  ^ 
The  saint's  letter  of  congratulation  la  in  a,  tone  of 
mingled  superiority  and  deference,  in  which  the  defers- 
ence  is  formal,  the  superiority  manifest.  To  the  con- 
clave Bernard  remonstrated  against  the  cruelty,  almost 
the  impiety,  of  dragging  a  man  dead  to  the  world  back 
into  the  peril  and  turmoil  of  worldly  affairs.  He  spoke 
almoat  with  contempt  of  the  rude  character  of  Euge- 
nius  III,  "  Is  this  a  man  to  gird  on  the  sword  and 
to  execute  vengeance  on  tlie  people,  to  bind  their  kings 
with  chains  and  their  nobles  with  links  of  iron  ? " 
(Such  at  present  appeared  to  Bernard  the  office  of 
Christ's  representative  on  earth  !)  "  How  will  a  man 
with  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of  a  child  cope  with 
aflkirs  which  require  the  strength  of  a  giant  ?  "  ^  Ber- 
nard waa  for  once  miataken  in  his  estimate  of  human 
character.  Eugenius  III.  belied  all  expectations  by 
the  unauapected  vigor  of  his  conduct.  He  was  com- 
pelled, indeed,  at  first  to  bow  before  the  storm  :  on  the 
third  day  after  his  election  he  left  Rome  to  receive  his 
consecration  in  the  monastery  of  Farfa. 

Arnold  of  Brescia  at  the  head  of  a  large  force  of 
Swiss  mountaineers  who  had  imbibed  his  doctrines,  was 

^  *^  Aiunt  aoii  vos  asue  papam,  scd 
■  Eplsl.  236.    He  calU  h' 
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now  in  Rnine.'  His  eloquence  brought  over  ^n,„]abi 
the  Jarger  part  of  the  nobles  to  the  popular  """"■ 
side ;  even  some  of  the  clergj'  were  infected  by  his 
doctrines.  The  repubhc,  under  his  influence,  affected 
to  resume  the  constitution  of  elder  Rome.  The  office 
of  prefect  was  abolished,  the  Patrician  Giordano  estab- 
lished in  full  authority.  They  pretended  to  create 
tuiew  patrician  famihes,  an  equestrian  order ;  the  name 
and  rights  of  tribunes  of  the  people  were  to  Ijalance  the 
power  of  the  Senate ;  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth 
were  reenacted.*  Nor  were  they  forgetful  of  more 
SCibstantial  provisions  for  their  power.  The  Capitol 
was  rebuilt  and  fortified ;  even  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
was  sacrilegiously  turned  into  a  castle.  The  Patrician 
took  possession  of  the  Vatican,  imposed  taxes,  and  ex- 
acted tribute  by  violence  from  the  pilgrims.  Rome 
began  again  to  speak  of  her  sovereignty  over  the  world. 
On  the  expulsion  of  Eugonius,  the  indefatigable  Ber- 
nard addressed  a  letter  to  the  Roman  people  in  his 
usual  tone  of  haughty  apologj-  for  his  interference  ;  a 
protest  of  his  own  insignificance  while  he  was  dictating 
to  nations  and  kings.  He  mingles  what  he  means  for 
gentle  persuasion  with  the  language  of  awful  menace. 
"  Not  only  will  the  powers  of  earth,  but  the  martyrs 
of  heaven  fight  against  a  rebellious  people."     In  one 


1  "AmoldngAlpinonmi  t 

irbam  &d  >e  traxit  «t  Romani  cam  multitndine 

suit."  — Fasti  Curbeiensee. 

S7T.    Eugen.,  EpiM.  4. 

»"QmnBliaml 

tulM  iirbiB  renorare  tbIqbIim, 

FatiinoB  reer 

are  viroa,  priscosque  Qairitea, 

part,  he  dexterous])'  inquires  how  far  they  themselves 
had  become  richer  by  the  plunder  of  the  churclies.  It 
was  as  the  religious  capital  of  the  world  that  Rome  was 
great  and  wealthy  ;  they  were  cutting  off  all  tlieir  real 
glory  and  riches  by  ceasing  to  be  the  city  of  St.  Peter,* 
In  another  letter,  he  called  on  the  Emperor  Conrad  to 
punish  this  accursed  and  tumultuous  people. 

But  Eugenius  owed  to  his  own  intrepid  energy  and 
BngenioBTe-  couduct  at  Icast  a  temporary  success.  He 
eonn  Eoma.  launched  his  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  the  rebel  Patrician  :  Rome  was  too  much  accus- 
tomed to  such  thunders  to  regard  them.  He  appealed 
to  more  effective  arms,  the  implacable  hatred  and  jeal- 
ousy of  the  neighboring  cities.  Tivoli  was  always 
ready  to  take  arms  against  Rome,  (Innocent  II.  had 
foreseen  the  danger  of  dismantling  tliis  check  on  Rome,) 
other  cities  sent  their  troops ;  Eugenius  was  in  person 
at  Civita  Castellana,  Nami,  Viterho,  where  he  took  up 
his  residence.  The  prood  republic  was  compelled  to 
capitulate.  The  Patrician  abdicated  his  short-lived 
dignity  ;  the  Prefect  resumed  his  functions  ;  the  Senate 
waa  permitled  to  exist,  but  shorn  of  its  power.^  A 
general  amnesty  was  granted  to  all  concerned  in  the 
late  commotions.  Some  of  the  Roman  nobles,  the 
great  family  of  the  Frangipani,  out  of  rivalry  perhaps 
to  the  Peter  Leonis,  had  remained  faithful  to  the  Pope. 
i.D.  1145-  Eugenius  returned  to  Rome,  and  celebrated 
"*■  Christmas  with  pomp  at  least  sufficient  to  give 

an  appearance  of  popularity  to  his  resumption  of  author- 

1  Epist.  2i3,  2M. 

'  In  Ihe  faw  fragments  of  the  bIslorianB  we  troce  the  influence,  but  litlla 
of  the  persnnttl  hislorf  of  Arnold.  Wa  know  not  wbelhar  hu  remained  iti 
Eome  during  Ibe  short  triumph  of  Eugenius. 
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itj:  he  was  attended  by  some  of  tlie  nobles,  and  nil  the 
clergy. 

But  without  the  walls  of  Komu,  at  the  head  of  a  hos- 
tile army,  the  Pope  was  an  object  of  awe  ;   within  the 
city  with  only  his  Roman  partisans,  he  was  powerless- 
He  might  compel  Rome  to  abandon  her  republican  con- 
stihition,  he  could  not  her  hatred  of  Tivoli.     Under 
this  black  standard  rallied  all  her  adversaries :  only  on 
the  condition  of  his  treachery  to  Tivoli,  which  had 
befriended  him  in  his  hour  of  necessity,  would   Rome 
continue  to  obey  him.     Eugenius  left  the  city  BugMdni 
in  disgust ;  he  retii-ed  first  to  Viterbo,  then  to  J^,,  jg^ 
Sienna ;  eventually,  after  the  delay  of  a  year,  '^^" 
beyond  the  AJps,^     Arnold  and  Arnold's  republic  re- 
sumed uncontested  possession  of  the  capital  of  Christen- 
dom. 

Beyond  the  Alps  the  Cistercian  Pontiff  sank  into  the 
satellite  of  the  great  Cistercian  ruler  of  Chris-  m  fBui». 
tendom.  The  Pope  maintained  the  state,  the  authority 
was  with  St.  Bernard.  Three  subjects,  before  the  arri- 
val of  Eugenius  in  France,  had  occupied  the  indefat- 
igable thoughts  of  Bernard.  The  two  first  display  his 
all-grasping  command  of  the  mind  of  Christendom ; 
but  it  was  the  last  which  so  completely  absorbed  lits 
soul,  that  succora  to  the  Pope  struggling  against  his  re- 
bellious subjects,  the  sovereignty  of  Rome,  might  seem 
beneath  his  regard. 

The  Abbot  of  Clairvaux  was  involved  in  a  disputed 
election  to  the  Archhishonric  of  York.     The  Brmud  wi 

.    .  n    ,   ■  IT  1    WJllMB  of 

narrow  corporate  spint  ot  his  order  betrayed  York. 
him  into  great  and  crying   injustice  to  William,  the 
elected  prelate  of  that  See.     The  rival  of  the  English- 

1  He  waa  at  Vorcelli,  Martha,  1147;  ut  Clugny,  28;  al  Dijon,  30. 
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man,  another  William,  once  a  Cluniac,  was  a  Cister- 
cian ;  and  Bernard  scmples  not  to  heap  on  one  of  the 
moat  pious  of  men  accusations  of  ambition,  of  worse 
than  ambition  :  to  condemn  liim  to  everlasting  perdi- 
tion.' The  obsequious  Pope,  no  doubt  under  the  same 
party  influence,  or  qiiailing  under  the  admonitions  of 
Bernard,  wliich  rise  into  menace,  issued  his  sentence 
of  deposition  against  William,  England,  true  to  that 
independence  which  she  had  still  asserted  under  her 
Norman  sovereigns,  refused  obedience.  King  Stephen 
even  prohibited  bis  bishops  from  attending  the  Pope's 
summons  to  a  Council  at  Rbeims  ;  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  was  obliged  to  cross  the  sea  clandestinely 
in  a  small  boat.^  William  eventually  triumphed  over 
all  opposition,  obtained  peaceable  possession  of  the  see, 
died  in  tbo  odor  of  sanctity,  and  has  his  place  in  the 
sacred  calendar. 

Bernard  had  detected  new  heresies  in  the  church  of 
QUbert  de  1ft  France.  Gilbert  de  la  Por^e,  the  aged  Bishop 
Porta.  pf  Poitiers,  was  charged  with  heterodox  con- 

ceptions of  the  divine  nature.^  This  controversy  wearied 
out  two  Councils ;  bewildered  by  the  metaphysical  aub- 


1  "Epist.  341.    "Ssvit  IruetraU  ambitio:   imo  deep? 

rata  flirit.    .    .  . 

CUmat  uontra  eomm  rapit 
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Willi™ 

showed  no  enmi^,  sought  n 

revenge  against  his  most  in 
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usIir.Bgamathimbythebla 
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utonia." 

—  Bntlflr,  LivflB  of  SiiinU. 

»  jDoe  8lh.     St.  William 

Waa  Bernard  imposed  up 

n,  orti 

e  author 

of  tbesa  calumnies?     It  is  a 

dark  page  in  his  life. 

»  Otlio  of  Freiaioeen,  how 

eycr,  aacribce  two  other  Icne 
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denying  sll  human  merit 

the  other,  n  pefuliar  opin 
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baptian.. 

"  Qnod  merilum    humanum 

altenuaniio,  nullum   merer 

dicerf 

t  pneler 

Christum."     He  appeared  t 

cxMpt  thoie  »ho  were  to  be 

eared.  —  Otho  Preiaingen.  i. 

W.    M. 
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tilties  they  came  to  no  conclusion.  It  was,  in  fact,  in 
its  main  article,  a  mere  dialectic  diapiite,  bearing  on  the 
point  whether  the  divine  nature  was  God.  It  was 
I^ominalism  and  Realism  in  another  form.  But  tlie 
close  of  this  contest  demands  attention.  The  Bishop 
of  Poitiers,  instead  of  shrinking  from  his  own  words, 
in  a  discussion  before  the  Pope,  wlio  was  now  at  Paris, 
exclaimed :  — "  Write  them  down  with  a  pen  of  ad- 
amant I "  Notwithstanding  this,  under  the  influence 
and  direction  of  Bernard  foiu-  articles  were  drawn  and 
ratified  by  the  Synod.  The  Pope  liimself,  worn  ont, 
acknowledged  that  the  controversy  was  beyond  his  un- 
derstanding. These  articles  were  the  direct  converse 
to  those  of  Gilbert  of  Poitiers.  They  declared  the 
divine  nature  to  be  God,  and  God  the  divine  nature. 
But  Home  beard  with  indignation  that  the  Church  of 
France  bad  presumed  to  enact  articles  of  laith.  The 
Cardinals  published  a  strong  remonstrance  impeaching 
the  Pope  of  presumption  ;  of  abandoning  the  advice  of 
his  legitimate  counsellors,  who  had  promoted  him  to  the 
Papacy ;  and  yielding  to  the  sway  of  private,  of  more 
recent  firiendship.'  "  It  is  not  for  thee  alone,  but  for  us 
■with  thee  to  frame  articles  of  faith.  Is  this  good  Abbot 
to  presume  to  dictate  to  Christendom?  The  Eastern 
churches  would  not  have  dared  to  do  this."  The  Pope 
endeavored  to  soothe  them  by  language  almost  apol- 
ogetic ;  they  allowed  themselves  at  length  to  be  ap- 
peased by  bis  modest  words,  but  on  condition  that  no 

•  The  Bishop  Ofho  of  Freisingen  v 
pred ictus  Abbas,  lam  en  Chrislianie  religionis 
babitiuli  mariBuctucline  qaodammodo  credul' 
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autiiority  t 
nals. 

These,  however,  were  trivial  and  unimportant  con- 
Omnde.  sideratioHs.  Before  and  during  the  agitation 
of  these  contests,  the  whole  soul  of  Bernard  was  ab- 
sorbed in  a  greator  object :  he  aspired  to  he  a  second 
Peter  the  Hermit,  the  preacher  of  a  new  crusade.  The 
fell  of  Edessa,  and  other  tidings  of  defeat  and  disaster, 
had  awakened  the  slumbering  ardor  of  Europe.  The 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem  trembled  for  its  security.  Peter 
himself  was  not  more  active  or  more  successful  in  trav- 
ersing Europe,  and  wakening  the  passionate  valor  of  all 
orders,  than  Bernard,  In  the  cities  of  Germany,  of 
Burgundy,  of  Flanders,  of  France,  the  pnlpits  were 
open  to  him ;  he  preached  in  the  market-places  and 
highways.  Nor  did  he  depend  upon  human  eloquence 
alone :  according  to  his  wandei'ing  followers,  eye-wit- 
nesses as  they  declared  themselves,  the  mission  of  Ber- 
nard was  attested  by  miracles,  at  least  as  frequent  and 
surprising  as  all  those  of  the  Saviour,  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament.  They,  no  doubt,  imagined  that  they 
believed  them,  and  no  one  hesitated  to  believe  their 
report.  In  sermons,  in  speeches,  in  letters,  by  public 
addresses,  and  by  his  private  influence,  Bernard  wrought 
up  Latin  Christendom  to  a  second  access  of  frenzy  equal 
to  the  first,'*  The  Pope,  Eugenius  III.,  probably  at  his 
instigation,  addressed  an  animated  epistle  to  Western 
Christendom.  He  promised  the  same  privileges  offered 
by  his  predecessor  Urban,  the  remission  of  all  sins,  the 
protection  of  the  crusaders'  estates  and  families  during 
their  absence  in  the  Holy  Land  under  the  tutelage  of 

I  EihbI.  toWe  Pope  Eugeniaa,  33flj  to  the  Blabop  at  Spires,  323. 
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the  Church  ;  and  lie  warned  tliem  against  profane  lux- 
ury in  their  arms  and  accoutrements ;  against  hawks 
and  hounds,  while  engaged  in  that  hallowed  warfare. 
Bernard  preached  a  sermon  to  the  Knights  Templars, 
now  in  the  dawn  of  their  valor  and  glory.  The  Koran 
is  tame  to  tliis  fierce  liymii  of  battle,  "  The  Christian 
who  slays  the  unbeliever  in  the  Holy  War  is  sure  of 
hia  reward,  more  sure  if  he  is  slain.  The  Christian 
glories  in  the  death  of  the  Pagan,  because  Christ  is  glo- 
rified :  by  his  own  death  both  he  himself  and  Christ 
are  still  more  glorified,"  Bemai-d  at  the  g„^  ^j^^ 
Council  of  Vezelay  wrought  no  less  wonder-  ^'"'•J'- 
fiil  effects  than  Pope  Urban  at  Clermont.  Eugeniu."! 
alone,  who  had  not  yet  crossed,  or  had  hardly  crossed 
the  Alps,  was  wanting  at  that  august  assembly,  but  in 
a  letter  he  had  declared  that  nothing  but  the  disturb- 
ances at  Rome  prevented  him  from  following  the  exam- 
ple of  his  predecessor  Urban,  A  greater  than  the  Pope 
was  there.  The  Castle  of  Vezelay  could  not  contain  the 
multitudes  who  thronged  to  hear  tlie  fervid  eloquence 
of  Bernard.  The  preacher,  with  the  King  of  France 
Louis  VII,  by  his  side,  who  wore  the  cross  conspic- 
uously on  his  dress,  ascended  a  platform  of  wood.  At 
the  close  of  his  harangue  the  whole  assembly  broke  out 
in  tumultuous  cries,  "  The  Cross,  the  Cross  I  "  They 
.crowded  to  the  stage  to  receive  the  holy  badge ;  the 
preacher  was  obhged  to  scatter  it  among  them,  rather 
than  deliver  it  to  each.  The  stock  at  hand  was  soon 
exhausted.  Bernard  tore  up  his  own  dress  to  satisfy 
the  eager  claimants.  For  the  first  time,  the  two  great- 
eat  sovereigns  in  .Christendom,  the  Emperor  and  the 
King  of  France,  embarked  in  the  cause.  Louis  had 
appeared  at  Vezelay ;  he  was  taking  measures  for  the 


campaign.  But  Conrad  shrank  from  tlie  pei-Ooiia  enters 
prise ;  the  affairs  of  Germany  demanded  the  uninter- 
rnitting  care  of  her  sovereign.  Bernard  watched  his 
Bpi™.  opportunity.     At  a  great  Diet  at  Spires,  at 

Christmas,  after  the  reconciliation  of  some  of  the  rebel- 
lious princes  with  the  Empire,  lie  urged  both  the  Em- 
peror and  the  princes,  in  a  long  and  ardent  sermon,  to 
testify  to  their  Cliristian  concord  by  taking  the  Cross 
'together.  Three  days  after,  at  Ratisbon,  he  had  a  pri- 
vate interview  with  the  Emperor.  Conrad  still  wa- 
tered, promised  to  consult  his  nobles,  and  to  give  an 
Answer  on  the  following  day.  On  that  day,  after  the 
mass,  Bernard  ascended  tlie  pulpit.     At  the  close  of 

Ihis  sermon,  he  turned  to  the  Emperor,  and  after  a  ter- 
rific description  of  the  terrors  of  the  Last  Day,  he  sum- 
juoned  him  to  think  of  the  great  gifts,  for  which  he 
would  have  to  give  account  at  that  awful  advent  of  the 
Lord.  The  Emperor  and  the  whole  audience  melted 
into  tears ;  he  declared  himself  ready  to  take  the  Cross : 
he  was  at  once  invested  with  the  irrevocable  sign  of 
dedication  to  the  holy  warfare ;  many  of  his  nobles  fol- 
lowed his  example.  Bernard,  for  all  was  prepared, 
took  the  consecrated  banner  from  the  altar,  and  deliv- 
ered it  into  the  hands  of  Conrad.  Three  bishops,  Henry 
of  Ratisbon,  Otho  of  Freisingen,  Reginbert  of  Padua, 
took  the  Cross.  Such  a  multitude  of  thieves  and  rob- 
bers crowded  to  the  sacred  standard,  that  no  one  could 
refiise  to  see  the  hand  of  God,^  Nowhere  would  even 
kings  proceed  without  the  special  benediction  of  Ber- 
nard. At  Etampes,  and  at  St.  Denys  in  the  next  year, 
he  appeared  among  the  assembled  crusaders  of  France. 
The  Pope  Eugenius  was  now  in  France  ;   the  King  at 

1  Otho  rrflaiogen,  i.  40. 
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St.  Denys  prostratetl  himself  before  the  feet  of  liis  Holi- 
ness and  of  Bernard  ;  tliey  o]>ent-'d  a  box  of  p,^umm 
golden  crucifixes;  they  led  him  to  the  altar** 
and  bestowed  on  him  the  consecrated  banner,  tlie  pil- 
grim's wallet  and  staff.  At  another  meeting  at  Cliar- 
tres,  Bernard,  so  great  was  the  confidence  in  his  more 
than  human  powers,  was  entreated  himself  to  take  the 
command  of  the  crusade.  But  he  wisely  remembered 
the  fate  of  Peter's  followers,  and  exhorted  the  warriors 
to  place  themselves  mider  the  command  of  some  expe- 
rienced general, 

But  there  waa  a  miracle  of  Christian  love,  as  far  sur- 
passing in  its  undoubted  veracity  as  in  its  evangelic 
beauty  all  wliich  legend  gathered  around  the  preaching 
pilgrimage  of  Bernard.  The  crusade  began  ;  a  wild 
monk  named  Rodolph  raised  the  terrible  cry  against 
die  Jews,  which  was  even  more  greedily  Thejuw. 
than  before  heard  by  the  populace  of  the  great  cities, 
and  by  the  anned  soldiers.  In  Cologne,  Mentz,  Spires, 
Worms,  Strasburg,  a  massacre  the  most  frightful  and 
remorseless  broke  out.  Bernard  arose  in  all  his  power 
and  authority.  He  condemned  the  unchristian  act  in 
his  strongest  language.  "  God  had  punished  the  Jews 
by  their  dispersion,  it  was  not  for  man  to  punish  them 
by  murder."  Bernard  himself  confronted  the  fiirious 
Rodolph  at  Mentz,  and  commanded  him  to  retire  to 
his  convent ;  but  it  required  all  the  sanctity  and  all 
the  eloquence  of  Bernard  to  control  the  furious  popu- 
lace, now  drunk  with  blood  and  glutted  with  pillage.^ 
Among  the  most  melancholy  reflections,  it  ia  not  the 

'  Otha  Freiamgeu,  J.  37,  S.  It  is  curious  ibac  tho  two  modern  biugnphera 
ot  St.  Bernard,  Nesndor  snd  M.  de  Ralisbonnf ,  wero  oace  Jews,  Their 
worlu  are  labors  of  patilnde  as  well  u  of  love. 
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least  sad  tliat  the  gentle  Abbot  of  Clugny,  Peter  the 
Venerable,  still  to  be  opposed  to  Bernard,  took  the  side 
of  blind  fanaticism. 

Of  all  these  holy  wars,  none  had  been  snnoanced 
Dtastenof  "il^b  greater  oateiitatjon,  of  none  bad  it  been 
uwcrumde.  jj,Qrg  boIdly  averred  that  it  was  of  divine  in- 
spiration, tbe  work  of  God;  of  none  had  the  hopea, 
the  prophecies  of  success  been  more  confident ;  none 
bad  been  conducted  with  so  much  preparation  and 
pomp  ;  none  had  as  yet  been  beaded  by  kings  —  none 
ended  in  such  total  and  deplorable  disaster.  So  vast 
had  been  the  movement,  so  conipletely  had  the  West 
been  drained  to  form  the  army  of  tbe  Cross,  tliat  not 
merelj'  had  all  war  come  to  an  end,  but  it  was  almost 
a  crime,  writes  the  warlike  Bishop  of  Freisingen,  to  be 
seen  in  arms.  "  The  cities  and  the  castles  are  empty," 
writes  Bernard,  "  there  is  haivily  one  man  to  seven 
women."  What  was  the  close  ?  At  least  thirty  tbon- 
sand  lives  were  sacrificed  and  there  was  not  even  the 
consolation  of  one  glorious  deed  achieved.  The  Em- 
peror, the  King  of  France,  returned  to  their  dominions, 
the  ignominious  survivors  of  their  gallant  hosts  I  But 
would  the  general  and  bitter  disappointment  of  Chris- 
tendom, tbe  widowed  and  orphaned  houses,  the  families, 
scarcely  one  of  which  had  not  to  deplore  their  head, 
their  pride,  their  hope,  or  their  stay,  still  respect  the 
author  of  all  these  calamities  ?  Was  this  the  event 
of  which  Bernard  had  been  the  preacher,  the  prophet  ? 
Were  all  his  miracles  wrought  only  to  plunge  Christen- 
dom in  shame  and  misery  ?  There  was  a  deep  and 
sullen  murmur  against  Bernard,  and  Bernard  himself 
was  prostrated  for  a  time  in  profound  depression.  But 
this  disappointment  found  its  usual  consolation.      Ber- 
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rard  still  declared  tliat  lie  bad  spoken  with  the  author- 
ity of  the  Pope,  with  the  authority  of  God.^  The  firat 
cause  of  failure  was  the  perfidy  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Bishop  of  Langres  had  boldly  advised  the  measure 
which  was  accoinplislied  by  a  later  crusade,  the  seizure 
of  Constantinople ;  and  with  still  more  fervent  hatred 
and  contempt  for  the  Greeks,  whom  they  overwhelmed, 
starved,  insulted  on  the  passage  through  their  domin- 
ions, the  crusaders  complained  of  their  inhospitality, 
of  the  unchristian  lukewarmness  of  their  friendship. 
But  the  chief  blame  of  their  disasters  was  thrown  back 
on  the  crusaders  themselves  ;  on  the  Ucense  and  un- 
chastity  of  their  camp.  God  would  not  be  served  by 
soldiers  guilty  of  such  sins ;  sins  which  human  pru- 
dence might  have  anticipated  as  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  discharging  upon  a  distant  land  undisciplined 
and  uncontrolled  hordes,  all  the  ruffians  and  robbers  of 
Edrope,  whose  only  penance  was  to  be  the  slaughter  of 
Hobelievers.^  The  Pope  wrote  a  letter  of  consolation, 
cold  consolation,  to  the  Emperor  Conrad  ;  the  admir- 
ers of  Bernard  excuse  him  by  condemning  themselves. 
But  the  boldest  tone  of  consolation  was  taken  by  a 
monk  named  John.  Not  only  did  he  assure  Bernard 
that  he  knew  from  Heaven  that  many  who  had  died  in 
the  Holy  Land  died  with  joy  because  they  were  pre- 
vented from  returning  to  the  wicked  world,  but  in  pri- 
vate confession  he  averi'ed  tliut  the  patron  saints  of  his 
monastery,  St.  Peter  and  St.  John,  bad  appeared  and 

>  "DiximoB  pas  et  non  est  pax:  promisimaB  bona  ct  ecce  tutbatio  ■  ■  . . 
Cuamrimus  pUn^  in  vo  non  quvi  in  incertum,  Bed  te  jubente  «t  im6  per  in 
Deo." —  See  the  wbole  passage,  De  Consider,  ii.  1. 

'"  Qnamvis  si  dicninuB  sBDctuni  ilium  AbbnleiD  epirilu  Dei  adexeitandos 
DM  Bfflatum  fuiBBE,  Sfil  DOB  ob  snperbiani,  lascivUmque  nostram  . . .  merila 
rerum  peitonnnimque  diependitiin  deportome,"  &c.  —  Otho  FreiaiDg.  i.  60. 
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submitted  to  be  interrogated  oil  this  mouniful  subject. 
The  Apostles  declared  that  the  places  of  many  of  tha 
£illeii  angels  had  been  filled  up  by  the  Christian  war- 
riors who  bad  died  for  the  Cross  in  the  Holy  Land. 
The  Apostles  had  likewise  a  fet-vent  desire  for  the  pres- 
ence of  the  holy  Bernard  among  them.^ 

Only  a  few  years  elapsed  before  Bernard,  according 
i.D.  ii53.  to  the  general  judgment  of  Christendom,  fill- 
filled  the  vision  of  the  monk,  and  departed  to  the  aota- 
ety  of  Saints,  Apostles,  and  Angels. 

The  Saint,  the  Philosopher,  the  Demagogue  of  the 
century  have  -passed  before  us  (the  end  of  the  last  is  to 
come  ) :  it  may  be  well  to  contemplate  also  the  high 
ecclesiastical  statesman.  Suger,  Abbot  of  St.  Denys, 
has  been  sometimes  represented  as  the  umimbitiona 
BugerocBt.  Richelieu,  the  more  honest  Mazarin  of  his 
^"f-  age.     But  Suger  was  the  Minister  of  Kings 

of  France,  whose  realm  in  his  youth  hardly  reached 
beyond  four  or  five  modem  departments  ;  whose  power 
was  so  limited  that  the  road  between  Paris  and  Orleans, 
their  two  great  cities,  was  commanded  by  the  castle  of 
a  rebellious  noblc,^  But  though  the  fame  of  Suger  be 
unwisely  elevated  by  such  comparisons,  the  historic  facts 
remain,  that  during  the  reigns  of  the  two  Kings,  Loais 
the  Fat,  and  Louis  the  Young,  of  whom  Suger  was  the 
chief  counsellor,  order  was  restored,  royal  authority  be- 
came more  than  a  name,  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown 
were  brought  into  something  more  nearly  approaching 
to  subordination.  If  France  became  France,  and  from 
the  Mouse  to  the  Pyrenees  some  respect  and  homage 
belonged  to  the  King;   if  some  cities  obtained  charters 
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of  freedom  ;  however  the  characters  of  the  Kings  and 
the  ci re uni stances  of  tho  times  may  have  had  greater 
actual  influence  than  the  administration  of  Suger,  yet 
much  must  have  been  due  to  his  wisdom  and  firmness. 

Suger  was  born  of  obscure  parentage  at  St.  Omer, 
in  1081.  He  was  received  at  fifteen  in  theicbinh. 
Abbey  of  St.  Denys.  He  became  the  companion  of 
the  King's  son,  educated  at  that  abbey.  In  1098  he 
went  to  finish  his  studies  at  St.  Florent,  in  Saumur. 
He  returned  to  St.  Denys  about  the  age  of  twenty- 
two. 

In  the  wai-s  of  Louis,  first  named  the  Watchful,' 
an  appellation  ill-exchanged  for  that  of  the  gju„tio„ 
Fat,  the  yonng  monk  of  St.  Denys  scrupled  "" ""''  "*■ 
not  to  wield  a  lance  and  to  head  tlie  soldiers  of  the  Ab- 
bey ;  for  the  King's  domains  and  those  of  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Denys,  as  annoyed  by  common  enemies,  were 
bound  in  close  alliance,  and  were  nearly  of  the  same 
extent ;  the  soldiers  of  St.  Denys  formed  a  large  con- 
tingent in  the  royal  army.  The  Abbot  relates,  not 
without  some  proud  reminiscences,  how,  while  yet  a 
monk,  he  broke  gallantly  through  the  marauding  hosts 
of  Hugh  de  Poinset,  and  threw  himself  into  Thenry; 
he  describes  the  joy  "  of  our  men  "  at  his  unexpected 
appearance,  which  encouraged  them  to  a  des-  a-b.  1112. 
perate  rally,  and  saved  Theury,  a  post  of  the  utmost 
importance,  for  the  King.  Suger  became  the  ambassa- 
dor of  the  two  great  powers,  the  King  and  the  Abbot 
of  St.  Denys,  to  the  Court  of  Rome.  He  was  sent  to 
welcome  Pope  Gelasius,  when,  after  the  death  of  Pas- 
chal, be  fled  to  France,  Yet  he  could  not  lament  the 
death  of  Gelasius:  the  prudent  Suger  did  not  wish  to 
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commit  France  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Romans.'  Suger 
hailed  the  elevation  of  the  lialf-French  Pope,  Calixtm 
II.  He  went  on  the  King's  affairs  to  Rome;  and  fol- 
lowed Calixtus  into  Apulia.  On  his  return  lie  had  a 
remarkable  and  prophetic  vision,  and  woke  to  the  re- 
BngBr  libboi.  aiity.  On  the  death  of  Abbot  Adam  he  had 
been  chosen  to  the  high  place  of  Abbot  of  St.  Denys. 
But  the  churchman  and  the  courtier  were  committed 
in  dire  perplexity  within  him.  The  election  had  taken 
place  without  the  King's  permission.  Louis,  in  fury, 
had  committed  the  monks  and  knights  of  the  Abbey  to 
prison  at  Orleans.  Should  he  brave  the  King's  wrath, 
throw  himself  on  the  power  of  the  Pope,  and  compel 
i.D.1123.  the  King  to  submission  ?  or  was  he  tamely  to 
surrender  the  rights  of  the  Church  ?  Louis,  however, 
he  found  to  his  delight,  had,  after  some  thought,  ap- 
proved his  election. 

From  that  time  Suger  became  the  first  counsellor,  if 
not  the  minister  of  the  king.  The  Abbey  of  St.  Denys 
was  the  centre  of  the  affairs  of  France.  The  restless, 
all-watchful  piety  of  St.  Bernard  took  alarm  at  this 
secularization  of  the  holy  foundation  of  St.  Denys.  He 
wrote  a  long,  lofty  rebuke  to  the  abbot ;  he  reproved 
St.  Bernard,  his  temporal  pomp,  his  temporal  business. 
"  The  abbey  was  thronged,  not  with  holy  recluses  in 
continual  prayer  within  the  chapel,  or  on  their  knees 
within  their  narrow  cells,  but  with  mailed  knights ; 
even  arms  were  seen  within  the  hallowed  walls.  If 
that  which  was  of  Caesar  was  given  to  Caisar,  that  of 
God  was  not  given  to  God."     Suger  himself  had  never 

'  Las  ^TStrea.  Soger,  Vie  de  Louis  le  Gros,  in  Guiiofa  Mi'molres.  8 
of  Thenry.  "  II  avtlt  oinsi,  en  quiltaut  la  vie,  i^pargn^  une  querelle 
Fnntiii  et  aoz  Bomaios."  —  Ibid. 
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tlirown  off  the  severe  monk  ;  the  king's  minbter  lodged 
in  a  close  cell,  ten  feet  by  fifteen  ;  he  performed  with 
punctilious  austerity  all  the  outward  duties,  he  indulged 
in  all  the  minute  self-tortures  of  his  cloister.  Through- 
out the  rest  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fat,  and  the 
commencement  of  that  of  Louis  the  Young,  during 
which  the  kingly  power  was  gradually  growing  up  in 
strength  and  authority,  Sugor  mled  in  the  king's  coun- 
cils. When  the  irresistible  eloquence  of  St.  Bernard ' 
swept  Louis  the  Young,  wiih  the  rest  of  Europe,  to  the 
Holy  Land,  Suger  alone  had  the  courage  to  oppose  the 
abandonment  of  the  royal  duties  in  this  wild  enterprise : 
lie  opposed  in  vain.  Yet  by  the  unanimous  voice  Su- 
ger remained  for  two  years  chief  of  the  re-  ^^^^  ^^  ^ 
gency ;  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  and  the  ^'*^' 
Count  of  Vermandois  held  but  a  secondary  authority. 
On  the  return  of  the  king,  the  regent  abbot  could  ap- 
peal in  honest  pride  to  his  master,  whether  he  had  not 
maintained  the  realm  in  unwonted  peace  (the  more 
turbulent  barons  had  no  doubt  accompanied  the  king 
to  the  Holy  Land),  supplied  bim  with  ample  means  in 
money,  in  warhke  stores,  in  men  ;  his  palaces  and  do- 
mains were  in  admirable  state.  The  Regent  yielded 
up  his  trust,  the  kingdom  of  France,  in  a  better  state 
than  it  had  been  during  the  reign  of  the  Capets.  Su- 
ger the  statesman  had  endeavored  to  dissimde  the  king 
from  the  crusade,  but  from  no  want  of  profound  re- 
ligious zeal.  In  his  old  age,  at  seventy  years,  the  Ab- 
bot of  St.  Denys  himself  proposed  to  embark  on  a 
crusade :  he  would  consecrate  all  bis  own  wealth  ;  he 
would  persuade  the  bishops  to  devote  their  ample  reve- 
nues to  this  holy  cause ;  and   thus   the  Church  might 

'  Read  tlie  whole  of  Ihe  T8th  epifltle.  —  Bernardi  Opera. 
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conquer  Jerusalem  without  loss  or  damage  to  the  realm 
jbd.  la,  1162-  of  France.  Death  cut  short  his  holy  design ; 
he  died  the  year  Lefore  St,  Bernard,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing his  rebuke,  and  the  opposition  to  his  views  on  the 
Holy  Land,  admired  and  loved  the  Abbot  of  St.  Denys. 
It  may  be  some  further  homage  to  the  high  qualitiea  of 
Abbot  Suger  (without  exalting  him  beyond  the  narrow 
sphere  in  which  he  moved),  that  after  his  death  begins 
the  feeble  and  inglonous  part  of  the  reign  of  Loub 
VII,  —  Louis  himself  sinks  into  a  slave  of  superstition. 
Suger  was  an  liistorian  as  well  as  a  statesman ;  hut  he 
administered  better  than  lie  wrote ;  though  not  without 
some  graphic  powers,  his  history  is  somewhat  pompous, 
but  without  dignity  ;  it  has  many  of  the  monkish  fil- 
ings without  their  occasional  beauty  and  simplicity.^ 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

HADRIAN  IV.  — FREDERICK  BARBAH0S3A. 

In  the  same  year  with   Bernard  died  the  friend  of 
Bernard,  the  Cistercian  Pope,  Eugenius  III.     He  had 
returned  to  Italy  after  the  departure  of  the  crusade. 
He  took  up  his  abode,  not  at  Rome,  but  at  g„  ^ 
first    at   Viterbo,   afterwards   at   Tusculura.  l^^*^^' 
There  was  a  period  of  hostility,  probably  of  ''*^' 
open  war,  with  the  i-epubHc  at  Rome.     But  the  temper 
or  the  policy  of  Eugenius  led  him  to  milder  measures. 
The  republic  disclaimed  not  the  spiritual  su-  g„_  ^s. 
premacy  of  the  Pope,  and  Eugenius  sempled  *'*^' 
not  to  enter  the  city  only  as  its  bishop,  not  as  its  Lord. 
The  first  time  he  remained  not  long,  and  retired  into 
Campania ;  ^  the  second  time,  the  year  before  j^^  g 
his  death,  the  skilful  and  well-timed  use  of  "^' 
means  more  becoming  the  Head  of  Christendom  than 
arms  and  excommunications,  wrought  wonders  in  liis 
fiivor;  by  his  gentleness,  his  lavish  generosity,  his  mag- 
nificence (he  built  a  palace  near  St.  Peter's,  another  at 
Segni),  and  bis  charily,  he  was  slowly  supplanting  the 
senate  in  the  popular  attachment ;  the  fierce  and  in- 

'Heiraa  at  Alba,  June;  at  Spgni,  October?;  Fcrentino,  November,  De- 
nmber,  part  of  11B2.  Then  again  at  Segni.  —  Cardin.  Arragon.  in  Vit. 
He  13  also  said  to  have  recovered  Hinie  parla  of  the  papal  domains.    From 
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tractable  people  were  yielding  to  this  gentler  influence, 
g^t.  T  Arnold  of  Brescia  found  liis  power  gradually 
'^-  wasting  away  from  the  silent  counter-work- 

ing of  the  clergy,  from  the  fickleness,  perhaps  the  rea- 
sonable disappointment  of  the  people,  who  yearned 
again  for  the  glory  and  the  advantage  of  being  the 
religious  capital  of  the  world  —  the  centime  of  pilgrim- 
age, of  curiosity,  of  traffic,  of  business,  from  all  parte 
of  the  world.  The  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Mentz 
came  in  all  their  pomp  and  extravagance  of  expendi- 
ture to  Rome ;  for  the  fii^t  time  they  were  sent  back 
with  their  treasiires.^  Eugenius,  in  the  spirit  of  an 
ancient  Roman,  or  a  true  Cistercian,  refused  their 
magnificent  offisrings,  or  rather  their  bribes.  It  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  republicans  of  Rome  were 
the  most  sincere  admirers  of  this  unwonted  contempt 
of  riches  shown  by  the  Pope.  The  death  of  Eugenius 
alone  preserved  the  republic  from  an  earlier  but  leaa 
violent  fate  than  it  suffered  at  last.^  He  died  at  Tiv- 
jniyi.iua.  oli,  but  his  remains  were  received  in  Rome 
BaKoniuB.  With  tlie  utmost  respect,  and  buried  in  the 
Vatican.  The  fame  of  miraculous  cures  around  his 
tomb  showed  how  strong  the  Pope  still  remained  in  the 
affections  and  reverence  of  the  common  people. 

The  Republic,  true  to  its  principles,  did  not,  like  the 
turbulent  Roman  nobles,  or  the  heads  of  factions  in  the 
former  century,  interfere,  either  by  force  or  intrigue, 
in  the  election  of  the  Popes.  The  cardinals  quietly 
raised  Conrad,  Bishop  of  Sabina,  a  Roman  by  birth,  to 

l"NovAreB.  Qauido  hactenuB  UDrum  Roma  refadil?  "  —  Bernard.  d> 
Consid.  ili.  3. 

3  "  Et  nisi  ceseC  mars  lemulu,  quie  ilium  cito  de  medio  rapuit,  BeaatOrei 
noviler  procreato"  populi  admiiiifulo  uaurpali  dignilale  privasaet"  —  Ro- 
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the  pontifical  chair  with  the  nnme  of  Anastaaius  lY. 

On  the  death  of  Anastasius,  after,  it  should  „„_  j  j,^ 
seem  a  peaceful  mle  of  one  year  and  five  ji„4,^„,v. 
months,  the  only  Englishman  who  ever  filled  ""'  * 
the  papal  chair  was  raised  to  the  supremacy  over  Chris- 
tendom. 

Nicolas  Breakspeare,  born,  according  to  one  account, 
at  St.  Alban's,^  wandered  forth  from  his  country  in 
search  of  learning ;  he  was  received  into  a  monastery 
at  Arlca  ;  became  a  brother,  prior,  abbot.  He  went  to 
Rome  on  the  aifairs  of  his  community,  and  so  won  the 
favor  of  tlio  Pope  Eugenius  that  ho  was  detained  in 
his  court,  was  raised  to  the  cardinalate,  undertook  a 
.mission  as  legato  to  Norway,'  and,  something  in  the 
character  of  the  old  English  aposiles  of  Germany,  con- 
firmed that  hard  won  kingdom  in  its  allegiance  to  the 
Bee  of  Rome.  Nicolas  Breakspeare  was  a  man  of  ex- 
emplary morals,  high  fame  for  learning,  and  great  elo- 
quence :  and  now  the  poor  English  scholar,  homeless, 
except  in  the  home  which  ho  found  in  the  hospitable 
convent ;  friendless,  except  among  the  friends  which 
.  be  has  made  by  his  abilities,  his  virtues,  and  his  piety; 
with  no  birth  or  connections  to  advance  his  claims ;  is 
become  the  Head  of  Christendom  —  the  Lord,  of  Rome, 
which  surrenders  her  liberties  before  his  feet  —  the 
Pontiff  from  whose  hands  the  mightiest  and  proudest 

1  CardiDal  Amigon  in  Vit^  He  waH  Bishop  of  Alba.  Perhaps  the  no 
tioa  of  his  birth  at  St.  Alban's  arose  from  his  being  called  Albanus. 

*  Norway  was  slowly  converted,  not  bv  preachers  or  bishnpn,  but  by  her 
kings;  by  Harold  the  Fair-haireil,  Hacon  Athelstan,  Olaf  Trigvesen  — 
Samt  Olaf— not  with  apostolic  persuasion,  but  with  the  UabammfldaD 
proselytiBin  of  the  sword.  And  a  strange,  wild  Christianity  it  was,  worthy 
,  of  its  origin;  but  it  noltcned  down  by  degrees  Into  Christianity.  —  Sea 
Biihop  MuDter,  Kintiibrung  dea  Chriatenthams  in  Diiacniaik  und  Xorws- 
gen,  latter  part  of  vol.  i. 
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Emperor  is  glad  to  receive  his  crown  !  What  pride, 
what  hopes,  might  such  a  promotion  awaken  in  the 
lowest  of  the  sacerdotal  order  throughout  Christendom  I 
In  remote  England  not  a  youthful  scholar  but  may 
have  had  visions  of  pontifical  grandeur  1  This  had 
been  at  all  times  wonderfiil,  how  much  more -so  in  the 
age  of  feudalism,  in  which  the  pride  of  birth  was  panin 
mount ! 

Nor  did  Hadrian  IV.  yield  to  any  of  his  loftiest 
predecessors  in  his  assertion  of  the  papal  dignity ;  he 
was  surpassed  by  few  in  the  boldness  and  courage  with 
which  he  maintained  it.  The  views  of  unlimited 
power  which  opened  before  the  new  pontiff  appear 
otMiof  most  manifestly  in  his  grant  of  Ireland  to 
i.B.  1155.  Henry  II.  of  England.  English  pride  might 
mingle  with  sacerdotal  ambition  in  this  boon  of  a  new 
kingdom  to  his  native  sovereign.  The  language  of  the 
grant  developed  principles  as  yet  unheard  in  Christen- 
dom. The  Popes  had  assumed  the  feudal  sovereignty 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  as  in  some  vague  way  the  succe»- 
Bors  to  the  power  of  Imperial  Rome.  But  Hadrian 
declared  that  Ireland  and  all  islands  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity belonged  to  the  special  jurisdiction  of  St.  Peter.* 
He  assumed  the  right  of  sanctioning  the  invasion,  on 
the  ground  of  its  advancing  civilization  and  propagat- 
ing a  purer  faith  among  the  barbarous  and  ignomnt 
people.  The  tribute  of  Peter's  pence  from  the  con- 
quered island  was  to  be  the  reward  of  the  Pope's  mu- 
nificence in  granting  the  island  to  the  English,  and  his 

l"SBn6  Hiberaiam  el  omnea  insnlaa,  quibus  Sol  juslitifB  Cbristnn  il- 
Insit,  et  quEe  documcnla  fidei  CbriatiaDEC  receperual,  ad  jiu  B.  Patri  et 

ist  dubium  perliaerB."  —  Rymcr,  Fadera,  i.  IS;  Wilkea,  CoQcil.  i.4SS; 
Buloir  de  DicelD. 
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recognition  of  Henry's  sovereignty.  The  prophetic 
ambition  of  Hadrian  might  seem  to  have  anticipated 
the  time,  when  on  such  principles  the  Popes  should  as- 
same  tiie  power  of  granting  away  new  worlds. 

But  Hadrian  liad  first  to  bring  rebellions  Rome 
under  liis  sway.  The  mild  measures  of  Pope  Eugenius 
had  undermined  the  power  of  Arnold  of  Brescia.  Ha- 
drian had  the  courage  to  confront  him  with  ojien  hos- 
tility. He  vouchsafed  no  answer  to  the  haughty 
demands  of  the  republic  to  recognize  its  authority  ;  he 
pronounced  sentence  of  banishment  from  the  city 
Rgainst  Arnold  himself.  Arnold  denied  the  power  of 
the  Pope  to  issue  such  sentence.  But  an  opportunity 
soon  occurred  in  which  Hadrian,  without  exceeding  his 
spiritual  power,  bowed  tlie  whole  rebellious  people 
under  his  feet.  Tlie  Cardinal  of  San  Pudenziana,  on 
his  way  to  the  Pope,  who  was  in  the  palace  raised  on 
the  Vatican  by  Eugenius  HI,,  encountered  a  tumult 
of  the  popidace,  and  received  a  mortal  wound.  Ha- 
drian instantly  placed  tlie  whole  city  under  „,„„  ^^^„ 
an  intei-dict.  Rome  for  the  first  time  was '°'°'*''"' 
deprived  of  all  its  religious  ceremonies.  No  procession 
moved  through  the  silent  streets ;  the  people  thronged 
around  the  closed  doore  of  the  churches ;  the  clergy, 
their  functions  entirely  suspended,  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  populace.  Banter, 
Easter  was  drawing  on  ;  no  mass  could  atone  ii3B, 
for,  no  absolution  release  them  from  their  sins.  Relig- 
ion triumphed  over  liberty.  The  clergy  and  the  people 
compelled  the  senate  to  yield.  Hadrian  would  admit 
of  no  lower  terms  than  the  abrogation  of  the  j.,11  ^f  (t,, 
republican  Institutions  ;  the  banishment  of  ""P"*"'"- 
Arnold  and  his  adherents.     The  republic  was  at  an 
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end,    Arnold    an    exile ;    tlie    Pope    again    n 
Rome. 

But  all  this  time  great  events  were  passing  in  the 
north  of  Italy ;  events  which,  however  in  some  re- 
spects menacing  to  Pope  Hadrian,  might  encourage 
him  in  his  inflexible  hostility  to  the  republicans  of 
Rome,^  On  the  death  of  Conrad,  Germany  with  one 
consent  had  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  great 
FFBduick  Hohenstaufen  prince,  his  nephew,  Frederick 
Bitiinro™.  Barbarossa,  If  the  Papacy  under  Hadrian 
had  resumed  all  its  liaughty  authority,  the  Empire  was 
wielded  with  a  terrible  force,  which  it  had  hardly  ever 
displayed  before,  Frederick  was  a  prince  of  intrepid 
valor,  consummate  prudence,  unmeasured  ambition,  jus- 
tice which  hardened  into  severity,  the  ferocity  of  a 
barbarian  somewhat  tempered  with  a  higli  chivalrous 
gallantry  ;  above  all  with  a  strength  of  character  which 
subjugated  alike  the  great  temporal  and  ecclesiastical 
princes  of  Germany ;  and  was  prepared  to  assert  the ' 
imperial  rights  in  Italy  to  the  utmost.  Of  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  Emperor,  of  his  unlimited  suprem- 
acy, his  absolute  independence  of,  his  temporal  supe- 
riority over,  all  other  powers,  even  that  of  the  Pope, 
Frederick  proclaimed  the  loftiest  notions.  He  was  to 
the  Empire  what  Hildebrand  and  Innocent  were  to  the 
popedom.     His  power  was  of  God  alone ;  to  assert  that 

>  Compare  Ihci  curioos  account  given  by  Joha  of  SoliBbdrr  of  conreiu- 
tioDs  wilh  Pope  Iladiian,  vith  whaoi,  on  acuiUDl  probably  of  Ms  Kngli«h 
coDnectious,  be  may  have  been  on  jnliniite  4enns.     Tbe  condilion  of  tha 
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cohibeal,  ad  Bagili 

B  esU"  — Pol)-. 
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it  is  bestowed  by  the  successor  of  St,  Peter  was  a  lie, 
and  directly  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  St.  Peter,' 

In  tlie  autumn  of  the  year  of  Hadrian's  accession 
Frederick  descended  the  Alps  by  the  valley  of  Trent. 
Never  had  a  more  imposing  might  assembled  around 
any  of  his  predecessors  than  around  Frederick  on  the 
plains  of  Roncaglia.     He  carae  to  receive  the  ^^  ^f  ^^ 
iron  crown  of  Italy  from  the  Lombards,  the  *™'*^'  "**- 
imperial  crown  from  tlie  Pope  at  Rome.     He  had  sum- 
moned all  the  feudatories  of  the  Empire,  all  the  feu- 
datories  of  Italy,   to   his    banner,   declaring   himself 
determined  to  enforce  the  forfeiture  of  their  fiefs  if  they 
refiised  to  obey.    The  Bishops  of  Crema  and  of  Halber- 
stadt  were  dej)rived,  as  contumacious,  for  their  lives,  of 
their  temporalities.^     The  great  prelates  of  Germany, 
instead  of  fomenting  disturbances  in  the  Empire,  were 
in    the    army    of    Frederick.      The    Archbishops    of 
Cologne  and  Mentz  were  at  the  head  of  their  vassals. 
'  The  Lombard  cities,  most  of  which  had  now  become 
pepublica,  hastened  to  send  their  deputies  to  acknowl- 
f'edge  their  fealty.     The   Marquis  of   Montferrat   ap- 
Fpeared,  it  is  said,  the  only  ruling  prince  in  tlie  north  of 
PXtaly.      Pavia,  Genoa,  Lodi,  Crema,  vied  in  their  loy- 
F*lty ;  even  haughty  Milan,  which  had  trampled  under 
X)t  Frederick's  mandate  commanding  peace  with  Lodi, 

"  Qanm  per  electionvm  prindpum  a  bdIo  Deo  regDam  ct  Imperinm  nns- 

Ffrnm  alt,  qui  in  paagione  Chriati  filii  eui  duobua  gladlla  neccs'ariis  reg«ndam 

m  Bubjecit,  quumque  Petrus  Aposlolus  hao  docIriiifL  munduiu  infonna- 

.:  Deum  timete,  rcgem  honoriflcate ;  quicunqae  dob  imperialcm  coro- 

nam  pro  b«nefido  a  domino  Pnpa  auacepiBse  dlxerlt,  divine  iiuCitutioDJ  et 

doclriiiB  Petri  contrarius  est  et  mendacii  reus  eat." — Otho  Freisingen, 

■pud  Mur«tori,  vi.  TOB.   Compare  liichhora  on  tbe  Conidtution  of  Ibe  Em- 

,      lire,  ftoni  the  Swabische  Spiegel  and  the  SachaischE  Spiegel,  il,  pp.  38i, 

].  dllaliasubann. 
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sent  her  consuls.^  The  Duke  Guelf  of  Bavaria,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Emperor,  took  quiet  possession 
of  the  domains  of  the  Countess  Matilda ;  ^  it  was  no 
time  for  the  Pope  even  to  enter  a  protest.  Frederick 
appeared  with  the  iron  crown  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Michael  at  Pavia,^  There  was  just  resistance  enough 
to  show  the  terrible  power,  the  infle-Kible  determination 
of  Frederick.  At  the  persuasion  of  fidthful  Pavia, 
Frederick  laid  siege  to  Tortona :  notwithstanding  the 
bravest  resistance,  the  city  fell  through  famine  and 
thirst.*  Frederick  now  directed  his  march  to  the 
south. 

Hadrian  had  watched  all  the  movements  of  Frederick 
with  jealous  apprehension.  The  haughty  King  had 
not  yet  declared  his  disposition  towards  the  Church  | 
nor  was  it  known  with  certainty  whetlier  he  would 
take  part  with  the  people  of  Rome,  or  with  their  Pon- 
jnoe  1.  tiff.  Hadrian  was  at  Viterbo  with  the  leaders 
of  his  party,  the  Frangipani,  and  Peter  the  prefect  of 
the  city.  He  sent  forward  an  embassy  of  tliree  cardi- 
nals, St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  St.  Pudenziana,  St.  Maria 
in  Portico,  who  met  Frederick  at  San  Quirico.  Among 
the  first  articles  which  the  Pope  enforced  on  the  Em- 
peror as  the  price  of  his  coronation  was  the  surrender 
of  Arnold  of  Brescia  into  his  hands.  The  Emperor 
and  the  Pope  were  united  by  the  bonds  of  common 
interest  and  common  dread  and  hatred  of  republican- 
ism. Hadrian  wanted  the  aid  of  Frederick  to  suppress 
the  still  powerfid  and  now  rallying  faction  in  Kome. 

'  Von  Saunter,  p.  IB ;  Geschicl 
s  Frederick'a  fii'st  descent  into 
BsDiner. 
'  April  IT,  115G.    Muratori,  sub  ann. 
<  Qimther,  iii.;  Otho  Freisingen,  ii.  30. 


EXECtmOH  OF  ARNOLD. 


Frederick  received  the  Imperial  crown  from  the 
of  the  Pope  to  ratify  his  unlimited  sovereignty 
contumacious  cities  of  Lombardy.  Arnold  of  Brescia 
had  struck  boldly  at  both  powers ;  lie  utterly  annulled 
the  temporal  supremacy  of  the  Pope ;  and  if  he  ac- 
knowledged, reduced  the  sovereignty  of  the  Emperor 
to  a  barren  title.'  To  a  man  so  merciless  mm«  Ma 
and  contemptuous  of  human  Ufe  as  Barba-  Maou. 
rosea,  the  sacrifice  of  a  turbulent  demagogue,  guilty  of 
treason  alike  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  power,  waa 
a  light  thing  indeed,  Arnold  had  fled  from  Rome, 
doubtful  and  irresolute  as  to  his  future  course  ;  his 
splendid  dreams  had  vanished,  the  faitldess  soil  had 
crumbled  under  his  feet.  In  Otricoli  ho  had  met  Ger- 
hard, Cardinal  of  St.  Nicolas,  who  took  him  prisoner. 
He  had  been  rescued  by  some  one  of  the  viscounts  of 
Campania,  his  partisans,  perhaps  nobles,  who  held  papal 
estates  by  grants  from  the  republic.  By  them  he  was 
honored  as  a  prophet,^  Frederick  sent  his  officers,  who 
seized  one  of  these  Carapanian  nobles  and  compelled 
the  surrender  of  Arnold :  he  was  carried  to  Rome, 
committed  to  the  custody  of  Peter,  prefect  of  the  city, 
who  held  for  the  Pope  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  No 
time  was  to  be  lost.  He  had  been,  even  till  within  a 
short  time,  an  object  of  passionate  attachment  to  the 
people ;  there  might  be  an  insurrection  of  the  people 
for  his  rescue.     If  he  were  reserved  for  the  arrival  of 
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the  handa    ^^^| 
'  over  the        ^^B 


m^  »  "  NH  juriR  in  hac  re 

^V  Suadebit  populo:  sie  lieaa  slnltaa  utH 

^^^  UajuCate,  reum  geininie  ae  pr^bult  ai 

'"TanqnaiD  propheUm  in  teni  sik  cutn  omni 
Ads  Hadriani  in  Cod.  VaticaDO  apud  Baraaiuin. 
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Frederick  at  Rome,  what  cliange  might  be  wrought  by 
his  eloquence  before  the  Imperial  tribunal,  by  the  offers 
of  hia  republican  friends,  by  the  uncertain  policy  of 
Frederick,  who  might  then  consider  the  demagogue  an 
Qseful  control  upon  the  Pope  I  The  Church  took  upon 
itself  the  summary  condemnation,  tlie  execution,  of  the 
excommunicated  rebel.  The  execution  was  despatched 
with  such  haste,  perhaps  secrecy,  that  even  at  the  time 
Tarioas  mmoi's  as  to  the  mode  and  place  of  punishment 
■were  spread  abroad.  In  one  point  alone  all  are  agreed, 
that  Arnold's  ashes,  lest  the  foolish  people  should  wor- 
ship the  martyr  of  their  liberties,  were  cast  into  the 
Tiber.'    The  Church  had  been  wont  to  call  in  the  tem- 


1  Sismondi,  whom  Von  Raamer  baa  servitelf  Tatlowed,  gives  a.  SrwaaHii 
BscriptioQ  of  the  PiecQiion  before  tho  Porta  del  Popolo;  of  Arnold  loot 
ig  down  all  Ihe  (liree  strcete  wbich  coo rerge  from  that  gAte;  of  the  sleep- 
ig  people  awakened  by  thu  tumult  uf  the  execaCion,  nnd  the  glare  or  Iba 
lines  ftnm  the  pile  on  which  his  remains  were  burned,  rising  too  late  to 

either  the  Cardiaal  of  Arragon,  nor  Otho  of  Freiaingea,  nor  Gunther,  nor 
le  wretchad  verees  of  Godfrey  of  Viterbo,  have  one  word  of  it.     Gunther 
id  Otho  of  Fteisingen  affix  biin  Co  a  cross,  and  bum  him. 
*'  Jtuiirio  cteri  DOBtro  eab  priDcIpe  v:c(db, 
AdpeoioBquo  erad,  flamm^que  i^rentanLfi  Bolutufl 


Amehn  of  Gemblonrs  and  Godfrey  of  Vilerbo  say  that  he  was  banged. 
Gnnther  maj  mean  h}-  hia  pran  a  einiple  gallowa:  ^^  Strangnlat  hnnc 
laqneus,  ignis  et  unda  vehunl."  But  the  moat  remarkable  account  la  that 
of  Gerohus  de  Investigalione  Antichristi  (on  Gerohus  aet  Fabrlcius,  Bihlio- 
theca  Lai.  Med.  ^lat  iii.  p.  i7);  "  Amoldus  pro  doctrinS  aul  non  aolnm 
Bb  BicleBiit  Dei  anathemalia  muerone  separaliis  insuper  etiam  suapendio 
ned  traditUB  atque  in  Tyberim  projectug  eal,  ne  videlicet  Romanua  popiilui, 
quern  SU&  doctrinft  illexsml,  sibi  eum  martj-reoi  dedicaret.  Quern  ego 
vellem  pro  tali  doctrinl  hu5,  quamvis  prnvH,  vel  cjtilio,  vel  carcere:,  aut 
ali9i  psnli  prster  morteDi  punitum  esse,  vel  ultem  taliter  occisum.  at  Bo- 
mana  Eccleeia  aeu  curia  qjua  necii  quEstione  careret."  The  whole  remark- 
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poral  sword  to  ahed  the  blood  of  man ;  tbe  capital  pim- 
ishment  of  Arnold  was,  by  the  judgment  of  the  clergy, 
executed  by  the  officer  of  the  Pope ;  even  some  devout 
churchmen  shuddered  when  they  could  not  deny  that 
the  blood  of  Arnold  of  Breacia  was  on  the  Church. 

Tlie  sacrifice  of  human  life  had  been  offered ;  but 
the  treaty  which  it  was  to  seal  between  the  Emperor 
and  the  Pope  was  delayed  by  mutual  suspicion.  Their 
embassies  had  led  to  misunderstanding  and  jealousy. 
Hadrian  was  alarmed  at  the  haughty  tone,  the  hasty 
movements  of  Frederick ;  he  could  not  be  ignorant 
that  at  the  news  of  his  advance  to  Kome  the  republi- 
cans had  rallied  and  sent  proposals  to  the  Emperor ;  he 
could  not  but  conjecture  the  daring  nature  of  those 
propositions.  He  would  not  trust  himself  in  the  power 
of  Frederick ;  as  the  German  advanced  towards  Rome 
Hadrian  continued  to  retire.  The  deputation  from  the 
Roman  republic  encountered  Barbarossa  on  the  Roman 
Bide  of  Sutri.  Their  lofty  language  showed  ,;„„„„,  „„[ 
how  deeply  and  completely  they  were  intos-  ^"^"'"i'' 
icated  with  the  doctrines  of  Arnold  of  Brescia :  they 
seemed  fondly  to  hope  that  they  should  find  in  Fred- 
erick a  more  powerful  Arnold ;  that  by  some  scanty 
concessions  of  title  and  honor  they  should  hardly  yield 
up  their  independence  upon  the  Empire  and  secure  en- 
tirely their  independence  of  the  Pope.^  They  congrat- 
ulated Frederick  on  his  arrival  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Rome,  if  he  came  in  peace,  and  with  the  intent  to 
deliver  them  forever  from  the  degrading  yoke  of  the 
I  elergy.     They  ascribed  all  the  old  Roman  glory,  the 

[   iMfl  passage  in  Franko  Arnold  ron  Brescia,  p.  193,  and  Nicoliai's  Notes, 

p.m. 

>  Otho  Frclsmgcn,  ii.  32.     GuDther,  iii.  150. 
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conque.-t  of  the  world,  to  the  senate  of  Rome,  of  v 
they  were  the  representatives  j  they  intimated  that  it 
was  condescension  on  their  part  to  bestow  the  imperial 
crown  on  a  Transalpine  stranger  —  "  that  which  is  ours 
of  right  we  grant  to  thee ; "  they  commanded  him  to 
respect  tlieir  ancient  institutions  and  laws,  to  protect 
them  against  barbarian  violence,  to  pay  five  thousand 
pounds  of  silver  to  their  officers  as  a  largess  for  their 
acclamations  in  the  Capitol,  to  maintain  the  republic 
even  by  bloodshed,  to  confirm  their  privileges  by  a  sol- 
emn oath  and  by  the  Imperial  signature.  Frederick 
suppressed  for  a  time  his  kingly,  coiitemptaons  indigna- 
tion. He  condescended  in  a  long  harangue  to  relate 
the  transferrence  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  Charlemagne 
and  his  descendants.  At  its  close  he  turned  fiercely 
round.  "  Look  at  my  Teutonic  nobles,  my  banded 
chivalry.  These  are  the  patricians,  these  are  the  true 
Romans :  this  is  the  senate  invested  in  perpetual  author- 
ity. To  what  laws  do  you  presume  to  appeal  but  those 
which  I  shall  be  pleased  to  enact  ?  Tour  oaly  liberty 
is  to  render  allegiance  to  your  sovereign." 

The  crest-fallen  republicans  withdrew  in  brooding 
indignation  and  wounded  pride  to  the  city.  It  was 
now  the  turn  of  Hadrian  to  asceitain  what  reception 
jnius.  he  would  meet  withirom  the  Emperor.  From 
Nepi  Hadrian  rode  to  the  camp  of  Frederick  in  the 
territory  of  Sutri.  He  was  met  with  courteous  respect 
by  some  of  the  German  nobles,  and  escorted  towaiylB 
the  royal  tent.  But  he  waited  in  vain  for  the  Emperor 
to  come  forth  and  hold  his  stirrup  as  he  alighted  from 
his  horse.'  The  afiiightod  cardinals  turned  back,  and 
did  not  rest  till  thoy  reached  Civita  Casteilana.     The 

1  Olho  FrtisiEgen,  ii.  21.     Helmold,  i.  80. 
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Pope  remained  with  a  few  attendants  and  dismounted : 
then  came  forth  Frederick,  bowed  to  kiss  his  feet,  and 
offered  himself  to  receive  the  kiss  of  peace.  The  in- 
treJ^id  Pope  refused  to  comply  till  the  king  should  have 
shown  every  mark  of  respect  usual  from  former  em- 
perors to  his  predecessors  :  he  withdrew  from  before 
the  tent.  The  dispute  lasted  the  whole  following  day. 
Frederick  at  last  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  bv 
the  precedents  alleged,  and  went  to  Ncpi,  where  the 
Pope  bad  pitched  his  camp.  The  Emperor  dismounted, 
held  tlie  stirrup  of  Hadrian,  and  assisted  him  to  alight.' 
Their  common  interests  soon  led  at  least  to  outward 
amity.  The  coronation  of  Fredenck  as  Em-  j^mu 
peror  by  the  Pope  could  not  but  give  great  "*^' 
weight  to  his  title  in  the  estimation  of  Christendom, 
and  Hadrian's  unruly  subjects  could  only  be  controlled 
by  the  strong  hand  of  the  Emperor.  By  the  advice 
of  Hadrian  Fredenck  made  a  rapid  march,  jum  is. 
took  possession  of  the  Leonine  city  and  the  church  of 
St  Peter.  The  nest  day  he  was  met  on  the  steps  of 
die  church  by  the  Pope,  and  received  the  (j,^^^^  ^j,. 
ocown  from  his  hands  amid  the  acclamations  "'•b™?™'- 
of  the  army.  The  Romans  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tiber  were  enraged  beyond  measure  at  their  total  ex- 
(dosion  from  all  assent  or  concern  in  the  coronation. 
They  had  expected  and  demanded  a  great  largess  ;  they 
had  not  even  been  admitted  as  spectators  of  the  pom- 
pous ceremony.  They  met  in  the  Capitol,  crossed  the 
Iffidge,  endeavored  to  force  their  passage  to  St.  Peter's, 
and  slew  a  few  of  the  miserable  attendants  whom  they 
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found  on  their  way.  But  Frederick  was  too  watchful 
a  soldier  to  be  snqirised  :  tbe  Germans  met  them,  slew 
1000,  took  200  prisoners,  whom  he  released  on  the 
1  of  the  Pope.^ 

But  want  of  provisions  compelled  the  Emperor  to 
retire  with  the  Pope  to  Tivoli ;  there,  each  in  their  ap- 
parel of  state,  the  Pope  celebrated  mass  and  gave  the 
Holy  Eucharist  to  the  Emperor  on  St.  Peter's  day. 
The  inhospitable  climate  began  to  make  its  nsual  rav- 
ages in  the  German  army :  Frederick,  having  achieved 
hia  object,  after  the  capture  and  sacking  of  Spoleto, 
and  some  negotiations  with  the  Byzantine  ambassadors, 
retired  beyond  the  Alps." 

Hadrian  was  thus,  if  abandoned  by  the  protecting 
H^rain->j-  poweCi  relieved  from  the  importunate  pres- 
SSrof'*  ^"^^  "f  *^^  Emperor.  The  rebellious  spirit 
BWI7.  ^^  Rome  seemed  to  have  been  crushed ;  the 

temporal  sovereignty  restored  to  the  Pope.  He  began 
again  to  bestow  kingdoms,  and  by  such  giftis  to  bind  to 
his  interests  the  old  allies  of  the  pontificate  more  imme- 
diately at  hand*  —  allies,  if  his  Roman  subjects  should 
break  out  into  insurrection,  if  less  powerful,  more  sub- 
missive than  the  Imperialists.  Hadrian  had  at  first 
maintained,  he  now  abandoned,  the  cause  of  the  barons 
of  Apulia,  who  were  in  arms  against  the  King  of  Sicily. 
His  first  act  had  been  to  excommunicate  that  king : 

1  The  Biahop  h  eeised  wilh  a  St  of  martial  enthuKiBaoi,  and  expresses 
viridl;  the  GcnnnD  contempt  for  the  Ramans.  "Cerneres  HDBtras  Ian 
immaoiler  quam  audactcr  Romaaoa  ctedLtido  ateraen'.  iiCetncndo  cadeni, 
■c  si  djcerent,  accipe  nunu  Rnma  pro  auro  Arnbiuo  Teutonkum  femim. 
Heo  eat  ptcunia  quani  tibi  prinwps  tnnB  pro  tuS  otfert  conjni.  Sic  BroitQi 
■  Fruidslnipcrium."— OfhoFreiiingen,  ii.  20. 

*  He  was  in  Verona  cariy  in  SepL  —Von  Ranmer,  Reg.,  p.  531. 

■At  SC  Germans  (Oct.  1155)  he  had  received  the  homage  of  Robert, 
Piinee  of  Capma,  and  the  other  piincee —  Cardiu.  Arragoo.  loc.  dt. 
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now,  at  Benevento,  William  received  from  the  hands  of 
the  Pope  the  investiture  of  the  Itingdom  of  j^^g 
Sicily,  of  the  dukedom  of  ApuHa,  of  the  prin-  "*" 
cipalities  of  Capua,  Naples,  Salerno  and  Anialfi,  and 
some  other  territories.  William  Ixtund  liimself  to  fealty 
to  tlie  Pope,  to  protect  him  against  atl  his  enemies,  to 
pay  a  certain  tribute  annually  for  Apulia  and  Calabria, 
and  for  the  March. 

The  Emperor  Frederick  had  aspired  to  he  as  abso- 
lute over  the  whole  of  Italy  as  of  Germany,  Hadiian 
had  even  entered  into  an  alliance  with  him  against 
Sicily;  the  invasion  of  that  kingdom  had  only  been 
postponed  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  Imperial  army 
and  the  necessary  retirement  of  the  Emperor  beyond 
the  Alps.  In  this  Sicilian  alliance  Frederick  saw  at 
once  treachery,  ingratitnde,  hostility.^  It  betrayed  a 
leaning  to  Italian  independence,  the  growth  and  con- 
federation with  Rome  of  a  power  inimical  to  his  own. 
William  of  Sicily  had  overrun  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Apulia ;  it  was  again  Italian :  yet  fiilly  occupied  by 
die  a^irs  of  Germany,  the  Emperor's  only  revenge 
'WBS  an  absolute  prohibition  to  all  German  Ecclesiastics 
to  journey  to  Rome,  to  receive  the  confirmation  of  their 
ecclesiastical  dignities,  or  on  any  other  affairs.  This 
measure  wounded  the  pride  of  Rome  j  it  did  more,  it 
impoverished  her.  It  cut  off  a  large  part  of  that  reve- 
nue which  she  drew  from  the  whole  of  Christendom. 
The  haughty  jealousy  betrayed  by  this  arbitrary  act 
■was  aggravated  by  a  singular  incident.  Fred-  mn  »t 
«rick  was  holding  a  Diet  of  more  than  usual  Oct.^,iiS!. 
magnificence  at  Besan^on ;  he  was  there  asserting  his 
^^  jovereignty  over  another  of  the  kingdoms  of  Gharle- 
^^1         1  HtuangDoi  Cbronic.  Figan.  (Archivio  Sttnico,  vol  vi.  p.  3),  p.  It. 
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magne,  tliat  of  Burguiidj'.  From  all  parts  of  the 
world,  from  Rome,  Apulia,  Venice,  Lombardy,  France, 

England,  and  Spain,  persons  were  assembled,  either  for 
curiosity  or  for  traffic,  to  behold  the  pomp  of  the  new 
Charlemagne,  or  to  profit  by  the  sumptuous  expendi- 
ture of  the  Emperor  and  his  superb  magnates.  The 
legates  of  the  Pope,  Roland  the  Chancellor  Cardinal  of 
St.  Mark,  and  Bernard  Cardinal  of  St.  Clement,  pre- 
sented themselves  ;  they  were  received  with  courtesy. 
The  letters  which  they  produced  were  read  and  in- 
terpreted by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire.  Even  the 
OonduciDf  opening  address  to  the  Emperor  was  heard 
p.p.1  legiui.  ^,j^j|  gjjjjjg  astonishment.  "  The  Pope  and 
the  cardinals  of  tho  Roman  Church  salute  you ;  he  as 
a  fatlier,  they  as  brothers."  The  imperious  tone  of  the 
letter  agreed  with  this  beginning.  It  reproved  the  Em- 
peror for  his  culpable  negligence  in  not  immcdiatelj 
punishing  some  of  his  auhjects  who  had  H'aylaid  and 
imprisoned  the  Swedish  Bishop  of  Lundon  on  his  jour- 
ney to  Rome ;  it  reminded  Frederick  of  his  favorable 
reception  by  the  Pope  in  Italy,  and  that  the  Pope  had 
bestowed  on  him  the  Imperial  crown.  "  The  Pope  had 
not  repented  of  his  munificence  nor  would  repent,  even 
if  he  had  bestowed  greater  favors."  The  ambiguous 
word  used  for  favors,  *'  beneficia,"  was  taken  in  its  feu- 
dal sense  by  the  fierce  and  ignorant  nobles.  They  sup- 
posed it  meant  that  the  Empire  was  held  as  a  fief  from 
the  Pope.  Those  who  had  been  at  Rome  remerobexed 
the  arrogant  lines  which  had  been  placed  under  the 
picture  of  the  Emperor  Lothair  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope, 
doing  homage  to  him  as  his  vassal. ^     Indignant  mur- 


it  Paps,  Biunit  qi 
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I  iBurs  broke  from  the  assembly  ;  the  strife  v 

ated  by  the  words  of  tlie  dauntless  Cardinal  Roland, 
"Of  whom,  then,  does  he  hold  the  Empire  but  of  our 
Lord  the  Pope  ?  "  The  Count  Palatine,  Otho  of  Wit- 
tleshach,  drew  his  sword  to  cut  down  the  audacious  ec- 
clesiikstic.  The  authority  of  Frederick  with  difficulty 
appeased  the  tumult  and  saved  the  lives  of  the  legates. 
Frederick,  in  a  public  manifesto,  appealed  to  the  Em- 
pire against  tlie  insolent  pretensions  of  the  Pope.'  He 
accused  Hadrian  of  wantonly  stirring  up  hostility  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  Empire.  His  address  assert^ 
ed  (no  doubt  to  bind  the  Transalpine  clergy  to  hia 
cause)  that  blank  billets  had  been  found  on  the  legates 
empowering  them  to  despoil  the  churches  of  the  Em- 
pire and  to  carry  away  their  treasures,  even  their  sacred 
vessels  and  crosses,  to  Rome.^  He  issued  an  edict  pro- 
hibiting the  clergy  from  all  access  to  the  apostolic  see, 
and  gave  instructions  that  the  frontiers  should  be  care- 
fully watched  lest  any  of  thorn  should  find  their  way 
to  Rome.  Hadrian  published  an  address  to  the  bishops 
W<ft  the  Empire,  bitterly  complaining  of  the  blasphemies 
r()pttered  by  the  Chancellor  Rainald  and  the  Count  Pala- 

1  Badevic  i.  8, 19.     GunUior,  vi.  800.     Concil.  sab  ana.  1157. 
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tine  against  the  legates,  of  the  harsh  proceedings  of  the  " 
Emperor,  but  without  disclaiming  the  auibiguous  sense 
of  the  offensive  word  ;  he  claimed  their  loyal  support 
for  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  and  the  holy  Roman 
Church.  But  the  bishops  had  now  for  the  most  part 
become  German  princes  rather  than  papal  churchmen. 
They  boldly  declared,  or  at  least  assented  to  the  Em^ 
peror's  declaration  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Empire  over 
the  Church,  demanded  that  the  offensive  picture  of  Lo- 
thair  doing  homage  to  the  Pope  should  be  effaced,  the 
insulting  verses  obliterated.^  They  even  hinted  their 
disapprobation  of  Hadrian's  treaty  with  the  King  of 
Sicily,  and  in  respectful  but  firm  language  entreated 
the  Pope  to  assume  a  more  gentle  and  becoming  tone. 

The  triumphant  progress  of  Frederick's  ambassadors, 
Bainald  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  and  Otho  Pala- 
tine of  Bavaria,  through  Northern  Italy,  with  the  for- 
midable preparations  for  the  Emperor's  own  descent 
during  the  next  year,  had  no  doubt  more  effect  in 
bringing  back  the  Pope  to  less  unseemly  conduct.  In 
the  camp  at  Augsburg  appeared  the  new  legates,  the 
Cardinal  of  St.  Nireus  and  Achillas,  and  the  Cardinal 
Hyacinth  (who  had  been  seized,  plundered,  and  im- 
prisoned by  some  petty  chieftains  in  the  Tyrol).  They 
supLiniiiiaiis  had  authority  to  explain  away  the  doubtful 
Jim.  w.  1158.  terms,  to  disclaim  all  pretensions  on  the  part 
of  the  Pope  to  consider  the  Empire  a  benefice  of  (lie 
Church,  or  to  make  a  grant  of  the  Empire.  Frederick 
accepted  the  overtures,  and  an  outward  reconciliation 
took  place. 

The  next  year  Frederick  descended  for  the  aectmd 
time  into  Italy.     Never  had  so  powerful  a  Teutonic 


;  army,  not  even  in  his  fii-st  t^ampiiign,  tTosai?d  the 

The  several  roads  were  choked  by  the  contingents  from 
every  part  of  the  Empire ;  all  Germany  seemed  to  be 
discharging  itself  upon  the  plains  of  Italy.  The  Dukes 
of  Austria  and  Cariiithia  descended  the  pass  oi'  Friuli ; 
Dake  Frederick  of  Swabia,  the  Emperor's  nephew,  by 
Cliiavenna  and  the  Lake  of  Como  ;  Duke  Bernard  of 
Zahringen  by  the  Great  St.  Bernard ;  the  Emperor 
himself  marched  down  the  valley  of  Trent.  Juij,  U5S. 
At  first  his  successes  and  his  cruelties  carried  all  before 
him.  He  compelled  the  submission  of  Milan ;  the 
haughty  manner  in  wliich  he  asserted  tho  Imperial 
rights,  the  vast  army  with  which  he  enforced  those 
rights,  the  merciless  severity  with  wliich  he  visited  all 
treasonable  resistance,  aeemed  to  threaten  the  ruin  of 
idl  which  remained  either  of  the  temporal  or  spiritual 
independence  of  Italy.^  He  seemed  determined,  he 
[  f^Towed  his  determination,  to  rule  the  clergy  hke  all  the 
V  lest  of  his  subjects ;  to  compel  their  homage  for  all 
I  their  temporal  possessions ;  to  exact  all  the  Imperial 
^aes,  to  be,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory,  their  feudal 
Bovereign.  He  enforced  the  award  already  made  of  the 
uiheritance  of  tlie  Countess  Matilda  to  his  uncle  Guelf 
[  yi.  of  Bavaria. 

,  Slight  indications  betrayed  the  growing  jealousy  and 
['idienation  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope.  JMionivj  ot 
I  These  two  august  sovereigns  seemed  to  take  i'oi>e- 
f  ^iilight  in  galling  each  other  by  petty  insults,  but  each 
*  of  these  insults  had  a  deeper  significance.'  Guido,  of 
a  noble  German  house,  the  Counts  of  Blandrada,  was 
'  elected,  if  through  the  imperial  interest  yet  according 

i.  020.     Almost  all  th?  Genasn  diromdea. 
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^^  ^        to  canofucal  Iwim,  to  the  ArduefMaeopate  of 
"*■  Ravenna,  once  tbe  itvm},  dow  next  t 

weaith  and  state.  Goido  vas  sabdearoo  of  ti 
Chnrch,  and  Hadrian  refbsed  to  penult  tbe  t 
Doder  the  coarteom  pretext  that  he  coold  not  p 
so  bdoved  a  friend,  whose  prcHnotion  in  the  Chordi  of 
Bomc  was  his  dearest  object.  Hadrian  soon  after  seut 
a  letter  to  the  Emperor,  couched  in  moderate  langoage^ 
Wt  complaining  with  bland  bitteme^  of  disrespect 
shown  to  liis  l«^tes  ;  of  the  insolence  of  the  impertal 
troops,  who  gathered  forage  in  the  Papal  territories  and 
insulted  the  castles  of  the  Pope  ;  of  tlie  exaction  of  the 
same  homage  from  bishops  and  abbots  as  from  the  cities 
and  nobles  of  Italy.  This  letter  was  sent  bv  a  com- 
mon, it  was  aaid  a  ragged  messenger,  who  disappeared 
without  wmting  for  an  answer.  Tbe  Emperor  rerenged 
himself  hy  placing  his  own  name  in  his  reply  before 
j„^^  tlial  of  the  Pope,  and  by  addressing  him  in 
"•*''"  the  familiar  singular  instead  of  the  respectfiil 
plural,  a  style  which  the  Popes  had  a^umed  when  ad- 
dressing the  Emperor,  and  which  Frederick  declared  to 
be  an  usurpation  on  tlieir  part.^  Hadrian's  next  let- 
jdw24.  ter  showed  how  deep  the  wound  had  snnk. 
"  The  law  of  God  promises  long  life  to  those  who 
honor,  threatens  death  to  those  who  speak  evil  of  their 
father  and  their  mother.  He  that  exalteth  himself 
slmll  be  abased.  My  son  in  the  Lord  (such  is  the 
endearing  name  which  Hadrian  uses  to  convict  the 
Emperor  of  a  breach  of  the  divine  commandment), 
we  wonder  at  your  irreverence.  This  mode  of  address 
incurs  the  guilt  of  insolence,  if  not  of  arrogance. 
What  shall  I  say  of  the  fealty  sworn  to  St.  Peter  and 

1  Appendix  ad  Railev.  5G3. 


How  dost  tliou  show  it  ?  By  demanding  hom- 
■ge  of  bishops,  who  are  Gods,  and  the  Saints  of  the 
Most  Higli ;  thou  that  makest  them  place  their  conse- 
crated hands  in  yours  \  Thou  that  closest  not  merely 
the  churches,  but  the  cities  of  thy  empire  against  our 
legates  I  We  warn  thee  to  be  pnident.  If  thou  hast 
deserved  to  be  consecrated  and  crowned  by  our  bands, 
by  seeking  more  tlian  we  have  granted,  thou  mayest 
forfeit  that  which  we  have  condescended  to  grant." 
This  was  not  language  to  soften  a  temper  like  Fred- 
erick's: his  rejoinder  rises  to  scorn  and  defiance.  He 
i«minds  the  Pope  of  the  humble  relation  of  An^mror 
Silvester  to  Constantine ;  all  that  the  Popes  ad. iiaa.' 

'  possess  is  of  the  gracious  liberality  of  the  Emjierors. 
He  reverts  to  higher  authority,  and  significantly  alludes 

h  to  the  tribute  paid  by  our  Lord  himself,  through  St. 
Peter,  to  Cassar.     "  Tlie  churches  are  closed,  the  city 

j  gates  will  not  open  to  the  Cardinals,  because  they  are 
aot  preachers,  hut  robbers  ;  not  peacemakers,  but  plun- 
derers ;   not   the   restorers  of  the  world,  but   greedy 

[  fakers  up  of  gold,'  When  we  shall  see  them,  as  the 
Church  enjoins,  bringing  peace,  enlightening  the  land, 
maintaining  the  cause  of  the  lowly  in  justice,  we  shall 
not  hesitate  to  provide  them  with  fitting  entertain- 
ment and  allowances."  —  "  We  cannot  but  return  such 
answer  when  we  find  that  detestable  monster  '  pride ' 
to  have  crept  up  to  the  very  chair  of  St.  Peter.  As  ye 
are  for  peace,  so  may  ye  prosper."  ^ 

I    borabireB  Bed  pecuDiie  rnptorea,  nun  orbis  rcporatures  scd  auri  insatiabilea 

"  —Append.  Radevio. 

" in  posBumua  reRpondere  auditis,  cum  superbjao  deleeta- 

,e  ad  sedem  Petri  reptassa  videnraa.    Paci  bene  consa- 
yaletfl."  — Apud  Baronium,  nub  ana.  1159. 
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Some  of  the  Grermaii  bishops,  especially  Eberhard  of 
Bambci'g,  endeavored  to  mediate  and  avert  the  tlireat- 
ened  conflict.  The  Emi>eror  consented  to  receive  four 
Cardinals.  They  brought  a  pacific  proposition,  but 
accompanied  with  demands  which  amounted  to  hardly 
Tennipro-  less  than  the  unqualified  surrender  of  tJie  Im- 
^fe.  penal  rights.     I.  The  first  involved  the  abso- 

lute dominion  of  the  city  of  Rome.  The  Empei"oi'  was 
to  send  no  ofBcer  to  act  io  his  name  within  tbe  city 
without  permission  of  tbe  Pope ;  the  whole  magistracy 
of  the  city  and  all  the  royalties  being  the  property  rf 
the  Apostolic  See.  II.  No  forage  was  to  be  levied  in 
the  Papal  territories,  excepting  on  occasion  of  the  Elm- 
peror's  coronation.  His  armies  were  thus  prohibited 
from  crossing  the  Papal  frontier.  III.  The  Bishops  of 
Italy  were  to  swear  allegiance,  but  not  do  homage  to 
the  Emperor.  IV.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Emperor 
were  not  to  be  lodged  of  right  in  the  episcopal  palaces. 
V.  The  possessions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  be  re- 
stored, the  whole  domains  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  the 
territory  from  Acquapendente  to  Rome,  the  Duchy  of 
Spoleto,  and  the  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia ;  the 
Emperor  to  pay  tribute  for  Ferrara,  Massa,  Fico- 
loro. 

Fi'ederick  commanded  his  temper :  audi  grave  mat' 
ters,  he  said,  i-equired  the  advice  of  bis  wisest  counsel- 
lors ;  but  on  some  points  he  would  answer  at  once. 
He  would  require  no  homage  of  the  bishops  if  they 
would  give  up  the  fiefs  which  they  held  of  the  Empire. 
If  they  chose  to  listen  to  tbe  Pojje  when  he  demanded 
what  they  had  to  do  with  the  Emperor,  they  must  sub- 
mit to  the  commands  of  the  Emperor,  or  what  had  they 
to  do  with  the  estates  of  the  Empire  ?     He  would  not 


requlro  that  his  ambassadoi-s  sliould  Le  ludgod  in  the 
episcopal  palaces  when  those  palaces  stood  on  their  own 
lands  ;  if  they  stood  on  the  lands  of  the  Empire,  they 
were  imperial,  not  episcopal  palaces.  "  For  the  city  of 
Rome,  by  the  grace  of  God  I  am  Emperor  of  Rome : 
if  Rome  be  entirely  withdrawn  ffom  my  authority,  the 
Empire  is  an  idle  name,  the  mockery  of  a  title."  Nor 
were  these  the  only  subjects  of  ahercation.  The  Em- 
peror complained  of  the  intrusion  of  the  Papal  Legates 
into  the  Empire  without  his  permission,  the  abuse  of 
appeals,  the  treaties  of  the  Pope  with  the  Greek  Em- 
pire and  with  the  King  of  Sicily  ;  above  all,  his  clan- 
destine dealings  with  the  insurgents,  now  in  arms  in 
liombardy.    He  significantly  intimated  tliat  if  he  could 

r^ot  make  terms  with  the  Pope,  he  might  with  the  Sen- 

L^te  and  people  of  Rome. 

Peace  became  more  liopeless.  As  a  last  resource, 
six  Cardinals  on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  and  six  German 
Biahops  on  that  of  the  Emperor,  were  appointed  tb 
&ame  a.  treaty.  But  the  Pope  demanded  the  reestab- 
lisbment  of  the  compact  made  with  lils  predecessor 
Eugenius.  The  Imperial  Bishops  reproached  the  Pope 
with  his  own  violation  of  that  treaty  by  his  alliance 

S'with  the  King  of  Sicily ;    the   Germans  unanimously 

f  pgected  tlie  demands  of  the  Pope  :  and  now  Finon.,,  „t 
B  Emperor  received  with  favor  a  deputation  *J**'^*°' 

t^om  the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome.  These  ambassa- 
!  of  the  Republican  party  had  watched,  had  been 
jnesent  at  the  rupture  of  the  negotiations.^  The  Pope, 
with   the   embers   of  Arnold's   rebellion   smouldering 

I  "  Prseaenles  ibidem  fuere  Eom 
tkioe  mirabsnlur  auper  his  qum  a 
ap.  Radevicum,  ii.  31. 
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under  his  feet ;  with  the  Emperor  at  the  head  of  aU 
Germany,  the  prelates  as  well  as  the  princes ;  with  no 
ally  but  the  doubtful,  often  perfidious  Norman ;  stood 
unshaken,  betrayed  no  misgivings.  To  tlie  Emperor 
no  reply  from  the  Pope  appears ;  but  to  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Treves,  Mentz,  and  Cologne,  was  sent,  or 
had  before  been  sent,  an  invective  against  the  Emperor, 
almost  unequalled  in  scorn,  defiance,  and  unmeasured 
assertion  of  superiority.  There  is  no  odious  name  in 
the  Old  Testament  —  Rabshakch,  Achitophel-^  which 
is  not  applied  to  Frederick.  "  Glory  he  to  God  in  the 
highest,  that  ye  are  found  tried  and  faithful  (he  seems 
to  reckon  on  their  disloyalty  to  Frederick),  while  these 
flies  of  Pharaoh,  which  swarmed  up  from  the  bottom 
of  the  abyss,  and,  driven  about  by  the  wliirhng  \vind8 
while  they  strive  to  darken  the  sun,  are  turned  to  the 
dust  of  the  earth."  He  threatens  the  Emperor  with 
a  public  excommunication  :  "  And  take  ye  heed  that 
ye  be  not  involved  in  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  who  made 
Israel  to  sin;  and  behold  a  worse  than  Jeroboam  is 
here.  Was  not  the  Empire  transferred  by  the  Popea 
from  the  Greeks  to  the  Teutons  ?  The  King  of  the 
Teutons  is  not  Emperor  before  he  is  consecrated  by  the 
Pope.  Before  his  consecration  he  is  hut  King ;  after 
it  Emperor  and  Augustus.  From  whence,  then,  the 
Empire  but  fi-om  us  ?  Remember  what  were  these 
Teutonic  Kings  before  Zacharias  gave  his  benediction 
to  Charles,  the  second  of  that  name,  who  were  drawn 
in  a  wagon  by  oxen,  like  philosophers  I  ^  Glorioua 
kings,  who  dwelt,  like  the  chiefe  of  synagogues,  in 
these  wagons,  while  the  Mayor  of  the  Palace  admin- 


L 


istered  the  afl^irs  of  the  Empire.     Zacharias  I. 

sicMi  p/iilouphi 


pro- 
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moted  Cnarles  to  the  Empire,  and  gave  him  a  name 
great  above  all  names.  .  ,  .  That  which  we  liave 
bestowed  on  the  faithful  German  we  may  take  away 
from  the  disloyal  German.  Beliold  it  is  in  our  power 
to  grant  to  whom  we  will.  For  this  reason  are  we 
placed  above  nations  and  kingdoms,  that  we  may  de- 
stroy and  ]iluck  up,  build  and  plant.  So  great  is  the 
power  of  Peter,  that  whatsoever  is  done  by  us  wor- 
thily and  rightfully  must  be  believed  to  be  done  by 
God  ! " ' 

Did  the  bold  sagapity  of  Hadrian  foresee  the  heroic 
resolution  with  which  Milan  and  her  confederate  Lom- 
bard cities  would  many  years  afterwards,  and  after 
some  dire  reverses  and  long  oppression,  resist  the  power 
of  Barbarossa  ?  Did  he  calculate  with  prophetic  fore- 
sight the  strength  of  Lombard  republican  freedom? 
Did  he  anticipate  the  field  of  Legnano,  when  the  whole 
force  of  the  Teutonic  Empire  was  broken  before  the 
carroccio  of  Milan?  Already  was  the  secret  treaty 
framed  with  Milan,  Brescia,  and  Crema.  These  cities 
bound  themselves  not  to  make  peace  with  the  Emperor 
without  the  consent  of  the  Pope  and  his  Catholic  suc- 
cessor. Hadrian  was  preparing  for  the  lost  act  of 
defiance,  the  open  declaration  of  war,  the  excommuni- 
cation of  the  Emperor,  which  be  was  pledged  to  pro- 

1  Bafaa.  Monumcnla,  i.  p.  132.  The  date  is  Match  19,  1159,  from  the 
Laleran  palncc.  The  date  may  be  wrong,  yet  the  buJ[  autheDlic.  JafT^,  I 
must  observe,  tejccte  it  as  BpurJoua.  This  invective  is  reprinted  in  Pertz 
from  a  MS.  formerly  btlonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Mnlmedy.  It  appeara 
there  as  an  answer  to  a  letter  of  Archbisbnp  Hillin  of  Treves  (published 
b«fbre  in  Hontheim,  Hist.  Trev.  i.  5S1).  Possibly  I  may  have  misplaced 
it.  —  Pent,  Areliiv.  iv.  pp.  lSS-434.  Boehmer  seems  to  receive  it  tu  au- 
thoiitJc,  but  as  belonging  to  a  period  in  which  Frederick  BarbaroBsa  actu- 
ally contemphited  Uutiwing  off  the  Bomui  supremacv. — Preface  to  Begesta, 
p.  Til. 
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nounce  after  the  signature  of  tlie  treaty  witli  the 
Republics,  when  his  death  put  an  end  to  this  strange 
conflict,  where  each  antagonist  was  allied  with  a  repub- 
lican party  in  the  heart  of  his  adversary's  dominions. 
Sapt.  1,1169.  Hadrian  IV.  died  at  Anagni:  his  remains 
were  brought  to  Rome,  and  interred  with  the  liighest 
honors,  and  with  the  general  respect  if  not  the  grief 
of  the  city,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter.  Even  the 
ambassadors  of  Frederick  were  present  at  the  funeral. 
So  ended  the  poor  English  scholar,  at  open  wai"  with 
perhaps  the  mightiest  sovereign  who  had  reigned  in 
Transalpine  Europe  since  Charlemagne.' 

'  BadEV.  spud  Muralori,  Para  ii.  p.  S3.  John  of  Salisbury  reports  an- 
other very  curioiu  conversalion  which  lie  held  with  Hadrian  IV.  dnriog  a 
visit  of  three  montha  at  BcnevenCo.  John  spoke  strongly  on  the  veDali^ 
of  Rome,  &ad  urged  the  popular  saying,  that  Kome  was  not  the  mother  but 
the  stepmother  of  llie  churdies;  the  sale  of  justice,  purchase  of  prefermenta, 
and  other  ahnses.  "Ipse  RomaDoa  Pontifex  omnihua  gravis  tt  pane  in- 
tolerahills  est?"  The  Pope  smiled:  "  And  what  do  yoa  think?"  John 
spoke  handsomely  of  some  of  the  Roman  ckrgy  a«  iiiacceEaible  to  bribery, 
acknowledged  the  difficulty  of  the  Pope  in  dealing  with  his  Koman  enb- 
jects,  ''  dum  Irenas  alios,  et  tu  gravius  opprimeris."  The  Pope  concladed 
with  <he  old  fable  of  the  bclty  and  members.  —  Polyeraticos,  vi.  H. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ALEXiNDEH  m.— VICTOR  IV.  — THOMAS  i  BECKET 

The  whole  conclave  must  have  had  the  detennincd 
courage  of  Hadrian  to  concur  in  the  election  inn>>\t 
of  a  Pope :  a  schism  was  inevitable ;  a  schism  '''"°^- 
now  the  natural  defence  of  the  Empire  against  the 
Papacy,  as  a  rebellion  in  Germany  or  Italy  was  that 
of  the  Papacy  against  the  Empire.  On  one  side  were 
the  zealous  churchmen,  who  would  hazard  all  for  the 
Bupremacy  of  the  spiritual  power,  those  who  thought 
the  Sicilian  alliance  the  safer  and  more  legitimate  policy 
of  the  See  of  Rome :  and  in  Rome  itself  a  faction  of 
nobles,  headed  by  the  Frangipani,  who  maintained  the 
papal  authority  in  tlie  city.  Ou  the  other  side  were 
those  who  were  attached  to,  or  who  dreaded  the  power 
of  Barbarossa ;  the  republican,  or  Amoldine  party  in 
Rome  ;  a  few  perhaps  who  loved  peace,  and  thought  it 
the  best  wisdom  of  the  church  to  conciliate  the  Em- 
peror. The  conflicting  accounts  of  the  proceedings  ia 
the  conclave  were  made  public,  on  one  aide  by  the 
Pope,  on  the  other  by  the  Cardinals  of  the  opposite 
faction,^  and  compel  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the 
passions  of  each  party  had  effaced  either  all  perception, 
or  all  respect  for  truth.  Alexander  III.  is  more  minute 
and  particular  in  his  appeal  to  universal  Christendom 

1  Both  or  theac  documenta  are  in  Kadevkus. 
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on  the  justice  of  his  election.  On  the  third  day  of 
debate  fourteen  of  the  Cardinals  agreed  in  tlie  choice 
of  himself  Koland,  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Mark,  the 
chancellor  of  the  Apostolic  See,  one  of  those  legates 
■who  had  shown  so  much  audacilj,  and  confronted  so 
much  peril  at  the  Diet  at  Besan^on.  The  cope  was 
brouglit  forth  in  which  he  was  to  be  invested.  Con- 
scious of  his  insufficiency  for  this  great  post,  he  strug- 
gled against  it  with  the  usual  modest  reluctance.^ 
Three  only  of  the  Cardinals,  Octavian  of  St.  Cecilia, 
John  of  St.  Martin,  and  Guido  of  Crema,  Cardinal  of 
St.  Callisto,  were  of  the  adverse  faction,  iu  close  league 
with  the  imperial  ambassadors,  Otho  Count  Palatine,' 
and  Guido  Count  of  Blandrada.  Octa^-ian,  prompted 
it  is  said  hy  that  ambassador,  cried  aloud  he  must  not 
be  compelled,  and  plucked  the  cope  from  his  shoulders. 
The  two  others,  the  Cardinals  Guido  and  of  St.  Mar^ 
tin,  declared  Octavian  Pope ;  but  a  Roman  senator 
who  was  present  (the  conclave  then  was  an  open 
court),  indignant  at  liis  violence,  seized  the  cope,  and 
snatched  it  from  the  hand  of  Octavian.  But  Octa- 
vian's  party  were  prepared  for  such  an  accident.  His 
chaplain  had  another  cope  ready,  in  which  he  was 
invested  with  such  indecent  haste  that,  as  it  was  de- 
clared, by  a  manifest  divine  judgment,  the  front  part 
appeared  behind,  the  hinder  part  hefoi-e.     Upon  this 

1  Qui  propter  religionEm  auam  cepit  se  exi:iiBare  secundum  quod  canones 
pTKcipiunl.  The  snllior  of  this  B.  Museum  Clironiela  adda  Hint  Ihe  parti- 
Bans  nf  Octavian  had  ready  renuiliaiiniiiia  pallium,  p.  4S.  See  on  tbia 
Cbronicle  book  x.  ch.  4. 

'  This  mnst  have  been  the  Otho  who  threatened  to  cut  down  tlie  ioiolent 
Cardinal  Roland  at  Be9aD9on;  Guido  of  Blandrada,  the  Emperor's  tavorila, 
whom  Hadrian  had  refused  to  elevate  to  the  archiepieoiipate  of  Ba^TUma. — 
Epialola  Canonic  apud  Kadcvic,  Olho  Morena,  Raoul  do  Reb,  Ges,  Frederic, 
Tristan  Calchi. 
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&e  assembly  barst  into  derisive  laughter.  At  tliat  in- 
stant, the  gates,  which  had  been  closed,  were  forcibly 
broken  open,  a  hired  soldiery  rushed  in  witli  drawn 
swords,  and  surrounding  Octavian  carried  him  forth  in 
state.  Roland  (Alexander  III.)  and  the  cardinals  of 
his  faction  were  glad  to  escape  with  their  lives,  but 
reached  a  stronghold  fortified  and  garrisoned  for  their 
reception  near  St.  Peter's,^  and  for  nine  days  they  lay 
concealed  and  in  security  from  their  enemies.  Octa- 
vian, in  the  mean  time,  assumed  the  name  of  Victor 
IV. :  he  was  acknowledged  as  lawful  Pope  by  a  great 
pai't  of  the  senators  and  people.  The  Fraugipani  then 
rallied  the  adverse  party ;  Alexander  was  rescued  from 
bis  imprisonment  or  blockade. 

On  the  other  side,  Victor,  and  the  Cardinals  of  his 
&ction,  thus  relate  the  proceedings  of  the  election. 
The  Cardinals,  when  they  entered  the  conclave,  sol- 
emnly pledged  themselves  to  proceed  with  calm  delib- 
eration, to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  each  with  grave 
impartiality,  not  to  proceed  to  the  election  without 
the  general  assent  of  all.  But  in  a  secret  synod  held 
at  Anagni,  during  the  lifetime  of  Hadrian,  the  anti- 
imperialist  Cardinals,  who  had  urged  the  Pope  to 
excommunicate  Frederick,  had  taken  an  oath  to  elect 
one  of  their  own  party.  This  conspiracy  was  organized 
and  maintained  by  the  gold  of  William  of  Sicily.  In 
direct  infringement  of  the  solemn  compact,  made  he- 
fore  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings,  they  had 
suddenly  by  acclamation  attempted  to  force  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Cardinal  Roland.  The  division  was  of 
nine  to  fourteen  ;  they  acknowledge  themselves  to 
have  been  tlie  minority  in  numbers,  but  of  coui^se  a 

'  It  noB  i^Ied  the  "  manitJD  eccleais  SuivU  Petri." 
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minority  of  the  wisest  and  besL  While  thus  the  nine 
protestetl  against  the  violation  of  the  agreement  that 
the  election  was  to  be  by  general  assent,  the  fourteen 
proceeded  to  invest  Roland  of  Sienna.  The  nine  then, 
at  the  petition  of  the  Roman  people,  hy  the  election  of 
the  whole  clergy,  the  assent  of  almost  all  the  senators, 
and  of  all  the  captains,  barons,  and  nobles,  both  within 
and  without  the  city,  invested  Victor  IV.  with  the 
insignia  of  the  popedom, 

Rome  was  no  safe  place  for  either  Pope ;  each  fac- 
tion had  its  armed  force,  its  wild  and  furious  rabble. 
As  Victor  advanced  to  storm  the  stronghold  near  St. 
Peter's,  occupied  by  his  rival,  he  was  hooted  by  the 
adverse  mob :  boys  and  women  shouted  and  shrieked, 
called  him  by  opprobrious  names,  "  heretic,  blasphem- 
er !  "  sung  opprobrious  verses,  taunted  him  with  the 
name  of  Octavian,  so  infamous  in  the  history  of  the 
Popes  ;  a  pasquinade  was  devised  for  the  occasion  in 
Latin  verse,'  On  the  eleventh  day  appeared  Otho 
Frangipani  and  a  party  of  the  nobles,  dispersed  the 
forces  of  Victor,  opened  the  gates  of  the  stronghold, 
and  led  forth  Alexander  amid  the  acclamations  of  his 
partisans,  but  hurried  him  hastily  away  through  the 
gates  of  the  city. 

I  '■  Clamabant  pucri  conlni  ipaum  ccclesiie  invasorem,  dicenles,  MaledicM, 
flU  malcdioti  I  dismanta,  non  ens  Papa,  non  eris  Papa!  Alciandrnni  volo- 
tniu,  quem  Deue  elegit.  Mulieres  quoque  btafphemsale 
et  eadem  verba  ingeminabant,  el  alia  derij^oria  verba  decantabajit- 


— Tit.  ii.  apud  Muralori;  S.  R.  I.  Hi.  i.  p.  419.  Comparo  the  Acta  Talicana 
■pod  Baroninni.  Tidor  s>  there  called  Smaata  eompagnum  —  1  presums 
hnn  the  placking  the  atole  fhnn  the  aboulden  of  Alexander, 
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Neither  indeed  of  the  rival  Popes  could  venture  on 
his  consecration  in  Rome.  Alexander  was  sepi.M. 
clod  in  the  papal  mantle  at  a  plaee  ealled  the  Ciatem 
of  Nero ;  ^  consecrated  by  ihc  Bishop  of  Ostia  at  Nim- 
fa,  towards  the  Apulian  frontier ;  Victor  by  the  Car- 
dinal Bishop  of  Tuscuhnn  and  the  Bishops  o«.i. 
of  Nimfa  and  Ferentino,  who  had  deserted  the  opposite 
party,  in  the  monastery  of  Farsa, 

The  Emperor  was  besieging  the  city  of  Crema,  when 
he  received  the  intimation  of  this  election  scht™. 
from  each  of  the  rival  Popes,  He  assumed  the  lan- 
guage of  an  impartial  arbitrator :  he  summoned  a 
council  of  all  Christendom  to  meet  at  Pavia,  and  cited 
both  the  Popes  to  snbmit  their  claims  to  its  decision. 
The  summons  to  Alexander  was  addressed  to  the  Car- 
dinal Roland,  the  chancellor  of  the  see  of  Rome.' 
Alexander  refused  to  receive  a  mandate  thus  addressed, 
he  protested  against  the  right  of  the  Emperor  to  sum- 
mon a  council  without  the  pennission  of  the  Pope,  nor 
would  the  Pope  condescend  to  appear  in  the  court  of 
the  Emperor  to  hear  the  sentence  of  nn  usurping  tribn- 
nal.     Victor,  already  sure  of  the  favorable  judgment, 

1  Thie  wu  not  lottnn  the  Ticrtorlana;  tlie  CiBlern  of  Nero  was  the  place 
lo  which  Nero  had  fled  (torn  Ihe  pursuing  Romana;  ■  fil  plire  fhr  penple  to 
how  Qiemse!ve9  "  cislerna  which  could  not  hold  water."  "  Undecimo  (die) 
exiernni  (a  I)om5]  el  perrenerutit  sd  Cislemam  Neronia  in  qua  tatuit  Nero 
fiigiens  Romanoa  innequentet.  Jntite  Ciatcrnun  adierunt,  quia  deliqaerunt 
£ontem  iqon  viv^,  eC./nfrr)iRl  tSa  ciatemna,  pislemua  diBSipatas,  qua  con- 
linere  non  Talent  aquas.  Et  ibi  die  altera  qui  duodefimaa  emt  ab  electione 
damini  Tictom  induerunt  cancellariam  stolam  et  pallium  erroria,  in  ds- 
Mfuetionem  et  confUiionem  eccle*iff,  ibique  primum  cairt«yerunti  Te  Deum 
kadimui."  —  Epiat.  Canon.  St.  Petri,  apud  Ridevic.  h.  91.  Each  par^ 
avere  of  Iha  other  that  he  was  exeerolia,  not  caiMcrntvi. 

*  Atcording  to  the  Bomewhat  donbtfiil  BUthoritr  of  John  of  Sahsbuiy 
(Bplat.  6B),  Ihe  Eniparor'a  letter  was  addressed  to  Alexander  aa  to  Cardinal 
Boland,  Chancellor  of  the  Roman  See,  (o  Victor  aa  Pontiff. 
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appeared  with  attestations  of  bis  lawful  election  from 
the  Canons  of  St.  Peter,  and  a  great  body  of  the  clergy 
of  Rome.  The  points  which  the  party  of  Victor  urged 
were,  that  Cardinal  Roland  had  never  been  invested, 
according  to  his  own  admission,  with  the  papal  cope  ; 
the  consent  or  rather  the  initiative  of  the  whole  clergy 
and  people  of  Rome  in  the  election  of  Octavian  ;  the 
appearance  of  Roland  after  the  election  without  the  in- 
signia of  the  Fope.  The  argument  afterwards  urged 
by  the  Emperor,  was  the  disqualification  of  the  Cardi- 
nals on  account  of  their  conspiracy,  tlieir  premature 
election  at  Anagni  during  the  lifetime  of  Hadrian. 
Neither  Alexander,  nor  any  one  with  authority  to  de- 
fend the  cause  of  Alexander,  appeared  in  the  court. 
William  of  Pavia  was  silent.»  The  Council,  after  a 
grave  debate  and  heaiing  of  many  witnesses  (the  Em- 
ooiateof  ibe  peror  had  withdrawn  to  leave  at  least  seeming 
i.B.  1160.'  freedom  to  the  ecclesiastics),  with  one  accord 
declared  Victor  Pope,  condemned  and  excommunicated 
the  contumacious  Cardinal  of  Sienna.  To  Victor  tlie 
Feb.  10.  Emperor  paid  the  customary  bonovs,  held  his 
Feb.  11.  stirrup  and  kissed  his  feet.^  Victor  of  course 
issued  bis  excommunication  of  the  Cardinal  Roland. 
There  was  a  secret  cause  behind,  which  no  doubt 
strongly  worked  on  the  Emperor,  through  the  Em- 
peror on  the  council :  letters  of  Alexander  to  the  in- 
surgent Lombard  cities  had  been  seized,  and  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Emperor. 


1  Willimn  of  PHyia,  Cardina 

of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  was  allerwardji 

■ccued  by  the  nrathful  Becket 

of  betraying  bis  master  at  Pavia.  —  Thorn. 

Epirt.  ii.  ai. 

S  Mnralori  is  provoked  by  thi 

Bcbinm  from  bis  usuiil  calmness.    "Reudfe 

poMia  Federi^  a  quests  idulo  1u 

tJ  gli  onori,  con  teuergli  la  slaffa,  e  bacjarli 

l/etoKi  pied]."  — Sub  flnn. 

C05TE3T  OF  THE  POPEDOM. 

The  Archbishop  of  Cologne  set  out  for  France,  the 
Bishop  of  Mantua  to  England,  the  Bishop  of  Prague 
to  Hungary,  to  announce  the  decision  of  the  Council 
to  Christendom,  and  to  demand  or  persuade  allegiance 
to  Pope  Victor. 

Alexander  did  not  shrink  from  the  contest.  At  An- 
agni  he  issued  his  exconimunication  against  xucb  u. 
the  Emperor  Frederick,  the  Antipope,  and  all  his 
adherents.'  He  despatched  his  legates  to  all  the  king- 
doms of  Europe.  His  title  was  sooner  or  later  ac- 
knowledged by  France,  Spain,  England,  Constantinople, 
Sicily,  and  Jerusalem,  by  the  Cistercian  and  Carthu- 
Bian  monks.  He  struck  a  formidable  blow  against 
Fredeiick,  now  deeply  involved  in  his  mortal  strife 
with  the  Lombard  republic.  His  legate,  the  Cardinal 
John,  found  his  way  into  Milan,  and  there  in  the  pres- 
ence and  with  the  sanction  of  the  martial  Archbishop 
Uberto  (the  Archbishop  had  commanded  on  more  than 
one  occasion  the  cavalry  of  Milan),  he  published  the 
excommunication  of  Octavian  the  Antipope,  and  Fred- 
erick the  Emperor.  A  few  days  after,  the  same  ban 
was  pronounced  against  the  Bisliops  of  Mantua  and 
Lodi  and  the  consuls  of  all  the  cities  in  league  with  the 
Emperor.^ 

Thus  the  two  Popes  divided  the  allegiance  of  Chris- 
tendom. France,  Spain,  England  asserted  Alexander. 
A  council  at  Toulouse,  representing  France  and  Eng- 
land, had  rejected  the  decision  of  the  council  of  Pavia,^ 
The  Empire,  Hungary,  Bohe^lia^  Norway,  Sweden, 
submitted  to  Victor.     Italy  was  divided :  wherever  the 

1  Rodevie.  ii.  22. 

>  Epist,  Eberhardo  Archep.  Snilzburg,  April  1. 

'  Pope  AlexmiJeT,  knowing  his  ground,  rondescended  to  appear  by  hii 
Tcpresentalives  at  this  Coundl,  tliougli  enainiooed  by  tlie  kings  of  Fnooe 
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aathority  of  the  Emperor  prevailed,  Victor  was  recog- 
*  of  St.  Peter ;  wlierever  it  w^s 
opposed,  Alexander.  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy  were 
of  Alexander's  party.  Each,  Alexander  at  Anagni, 
Victor  in  Northern  Italy,  had  uttered  the  last  sentence 
of  spiritual  condemnation  against  his  antagonist.  From 
June  18-28.  Anagni,  knowing  that  Frederick  dared  not 
withdraw  any  strong  force  from  the  North  of  Italy,  Al- 
exander made  a  descent  upon  Rome,  in  order  to  add  to 
the  dignity  of  hU  cause  by  his  possession  of  the  capital 
city.  He  celebrated  mass  in  the  Lateran  Church,  and 
at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  But  Rome,  which  would 
hardly  endure  the  power  of  a  Pope  with  undisput-ed 
authority,  was  no  safe  residence  for  one  with  a  con- 
tested title.  The  turbulence  of  the  people,  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Antipopo,  the  neighborhood  of  some  of 
the  Germans  in  the  fortresses  around  (all  the  patri- 
mony of  St.  Peter  but  Civita  Vecchia,  Anagni,  and 
Terracina  was  in  their  power),^  the  uncertainty  of  sup- 
port from  Sicily,  which  was  now  threatened  with  civil 
war,  the  humiliation  of  Milan,  induced  him  to  seek 
refuge  in  France.  Leaving  a  representative  of  his  au- 
thority, Julius,  the  Cardinal  of  St.  John,  lie  embarked 
on  board  a  Sicilian  fleet :  Villani,  Archbishop  of  Impe- 
rialist Pisa,  had  met  him  at  Terracina  in  his  galley.* 
After  some  danger,  touching  at  Leghorn,  and  Porto 
Venere,  tiie  Archbishop  conveyed  him  to  Piombino, 
and  rendered  him  the  highest  honors  :  from  thence  he 
reached  Genoa ;  and  having  remained  there  a  short 
time,  landed  on  the  coast  of  France,  near  Montpellier.^ 

•  Vit.  Alesaod.  III. 
4  MsrangoDJ,  ChraoicH  Pijaaa,  p.  26. 

■  He  disembarked  near  Moatpellier,  April,  llfl3;  reembaiked  at  the  uma 
place,  Seplembei,  IIBS. 


He  was  received  everywliere  with  demonstrations  of 
the  utmost  respect.  There  were  some  threatening  ap- 
pearances, a  suspicious  agreement,  into  which  Louis 
had  been  Ijetrayed,  or  had  weakly  consented  to,  that  he 
would  meet  the  Emperor  Frederick  at  Lannes  in  Bur- 
gundy, each  with  Iiis  Pope,  to  decide  tlie  great  contro- 
versy, or  with  the  design  of  raising  a  third  Pope  ;  and 
there  was  an  agreement  which,  neither  being  in  ear- 
nest, each  eluded  with  no  great  respect  for  Rood  iRw 
veracity,^  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  tiu. 
rival  kings  of  France  and  England  seemed  to  forget 
their  differencea  to  pay  him  honor.  He  was  met  by 
both  at  Courcy  on  the  Loire ;  the  two  kings  Fob.  b,  ii62. 
walked  on  either  side  of  his  Jiorse,  holding  his  bridle, 
and  so  conducted  him  hito  the  town.  There  Aprus. 
for  above  three  years  he  dwelt,  maintaining  the  state, 
and  performing  all  the  functions  of  a  Pope  in  every 
part  of  Europe  which  acknowledged  his  sway.  During 
his  absence  Frederick  and  Frederick's  Pope  seemed  at 
first  to  be  establishing  their  power  beyond  all  chance 
of  resistance  throughout  Italy.  Milan  fell,^  and  suf- 
fered the  terrible  vengeance  of  the  Emperor ;  MiKhaa. 
her  walls  were  razed,  her  citizens  dispei-sed.     Sicily 

I  Tlifl  whole  accounC  of  thia  affair,  in  wliii:h  appears  the  coiuummota 
wukneM  of  Louis  of  France,  at  his  fine  interview  the  ihve  uf  Aleximder, 
and  the  adroit  pliancy  oiiagled  with  firmness  of  Pope  Atexoader.  ts  in  the 
Hist  VeailienniB  lapud  Duchesne,  and  in  Goizofa  Collection  dea  Mfmoires, 
vlA.  vii.)  compared  with  Vit.  Alexsodri,  apnd  Muratori.  Sea  Renter, 
Gteschichte  Alexander  III,,  Berlin.  The  PrDteBtant  biogiapher  in  a 
UidTough-going  part^n  of  the  subject  of  hia  biography  —  aJmosC  aa  lanch 
overawed  as  the  convert  Hurler  by  Isnacent  III.  —  and  almoM  as  high  a 
HHdehrandine.  He  Mema  to  me  to  estimate  the  ehsraFter  of  Alexandei, 
«ven  from  that  point  of  view,  much  too  highly. 

3  la  the  plander  of  Milan  the  rvlics  of  the  three  kinga  fell  to  the  share  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Cologne:  that  city  haa  ever  aince  boasted  of  the  holy 
spoil.  —  Otto  de  SaacC.  Bias.  civi. 
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was  a  prey  to  civil  factions,  and  it  might  seem  to  de- 
pend on  the  leisure  or  the  caprice  of  Frederick,  how 
soon  he  would  subjugate  the  rest  of  Italy  to  his  iron 
and  absolate  tyranny.  But  dark  reverses  were  to  come. 
D«th  of        Two  years  after  the  departure  of  Alexander 

victor  IV.  -'  ...  -IT-  !■     1         I 

April 20.        to  1^  ranee,  the  Antipope  Victor  died,  at  Lucca. 

Guide  of  Crcma  was  chosen,  it  was  said  by 

April  22.        one  Cardinal  only,  but  by  a  large  body  of 

Lomhard    clergy^    and    took    the    name    of    Paschal 

ni. 

At  this  period  the  whole  mind  of  Christendom  was 
ThornMi  drawn  away  and  absorbed  by  a  contest  in  a 
*™''*''  remoter    province    of    the    Christian    world, 

which  for  a  time  obscured,  at  least  among  the  more 
religious,  and  al!  who  were  enthralled  to  the  popular 
and  dominant  religion  (in  truth,  the  larger  part  of  En- 
rope),  both  the  wars  of  monarchy  and  republicanism 
in  Northern  Italy,  and  the  strife  of  Pope  and  Anti- 
pope.  Neither  Alexander  III.  nor  Paschal  III.  in 
their  own  day  occupied  to  sucli  an  extent  the  thoughts 
of  the  clergy  and  the  laity  throughout  Christendom  ; 
the  church  has  scarcely  a  saint  so  speedily  canonized 
after  bis  death,  so  widely  or  so  fervently  worshipped, 
as  TJioraas  Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Nor 
was  it  only  the  personal  character  of  the  antagonists, 
or  the  circumstances  of  the  strife,  it  was  the  great  prin- 
ciple involved,  comprehending  as  it  did  tlie  whole  au- 
thority and  sanctity  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  which 
gave  this  commanding  interest  to  the  new  war  between 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers.  It  was  in  England 
that  this  war  was  waged  ;  on  its  event  depended  to  a 
great  degree  the  maintenance  of  the  hierarchy,  as  a 
separate  and  privileged    caste   of  mankind,  subject  to 
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ita  own  jurisdictioD,  and  irresponsible  but  to  its  own 
superiors. 

Our  history,  therefore,  enters  at  length  into  this  con- 
test, not  from  pardonable  nationality  over-estimating  its 
importance,  but  in  the  conviction  that  it  is  a  chapter  in 
the  annals  of  Christianity  indispensable  to  its  complete- 
ness, general  in  its  interest,  and  beyond  almost  all  others 
characteristic  of  its  age.  Nor  is  it  insulated  from  the 
common  affairs  of  Latin  Christendom.  Throughout, 
the  history  of  Becket  is  in  the  closest  connection  with 
that  of  Pope  Alexander,  and  that  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  and  his  Antipope.  If  not  the  fate  of  Becket, 
his  support  by  Alexander  III.  depends  on  the  variable 
fortunes  of  the  Pope.  While  Alexander  is  in  France 
(in  which  Henry  of  England  had  a  wider  dominion 
than  the  King  of  France),  Becket  is  somewhat  coldly 
urged  to  prudence  and  moderation.  Still  more  when 
Alexander  is  returned  to  Italy,  Then  Becket's  cause 
rises  and  falls  with  the  Pope's  prosperous  or  adverse 
fortunes :  it  depends  on  the  predominance  or  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Imperial  power.  The  gold  of  England  is 
the  strength  of  Alexander.  When  Frederick  is  in  the 
ascendant,  and  Henry  threatens  to  withhold  those  sup- 
plies which  maintain  the  Papal  armies  in  the  South,  or 
the  Papal  interests  in  Milan  and  the  Lombard  cities ; 
or  when  Henry  threatens  to  fall  off  to  the  Antipcpe  ; 
Becket  is  wellnigh  abandoned.  Becket  himself  cannot 
disguise  bis  indignation  at  the  tergiversation  of  the 
Pope,  the  venality  of  the  College  of  Cardinals.  No 
sooner  is  Frederick's  power  on  the  wane  ;  no  sooner 
has  he  suffered  some  of  those  fatal  disasters  which 
smote  his  authority,  than  Becket  raises  the  song  of 
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triumph.     He  knows  that  Pope  Alexander  will    now 
dare  to  support  him  to  the  utmost. 

The  Norman  conquest  of  England  was  as  total  a 
revolution  in  the  Church  of  the  island  as  in  the  civil 
government  and  social  condition.  Tlie  Anglo-Saxon 
clergy,  since  the  days  of  Dimstan,  had  produced  no 
remarkable  man.  The  triumph  of  monasticism  had 
enfeebled  without  sanctifying  the  secular  clergy  ;  it  had 
spread  over  the  island  all  its  supei-stition,  its  thraldom 
of  the  mind,  its  reckless  prodigality  of  lands  and  riches 
to  pious  uses,  without  its  vigor,  its  learning,  its  Indua- 
trial  civilization.  Like  its  faithful  disciple,  its  humble 
acolyte,  its  munificent  patron,  Edward  the  Confessor, 
it  might  conceal  much  gentle  and  amiable  goodness ; 
but  its  outward  ciiaracter  was  that  of  timid  and  un- 
worldly ignorance,  unfit  to  mle,  and  exercising  but 
feeble  and  unbeneficial  influence  over  a  population  be- 
come at  once  mure  rude  and  fierce,  and  more  oppressed 
and  servile,  by  tlie  Danish  conquest.  Its  ignorance 
may  have  been  exaggerated.  Though  it  may  have 
been  true  that  hardly  a  priest  from  Trent  to  Thames 
understood  Latin,  that  the  services  of  the  church,  peiv 
formed  by  men  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  ecclesi- 
astical language,  must  have  lost  all  solemnity  ;  jet  the 
Anglo-Saxons  possessed  a  large  store  of  vernacular 
Christian  hterature — poems,  homilies,  legends.  They 
had  begun  to  form  an  independent  Teutonic  Christi- 
anity. Equally  wonderful  was  the  multitude  of  their 
kings  who  had  taken  the  cowl,  or  on  their  tlirones  lived 
a  monastic  life  and  remained  masters  of  wealth  only 
to  bestow  it  on  the  poor  and  on  monasteries.  The 
multitude  of  saints  (no  town  was  without  its  saint) 
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was  so  numerous  as  to  suqtass  all  powtr  of  niomory  to 
retain  them,  and  wanted  writers  to  record  tlicm.' 

The  Normans  were  not  only  the  foremost  nation  in 
arms,  in  personal  strength,  valor,  enterprise,  peraever- 
ance,  and  all  the  greater  qualities  of  a  military  aristoc- 
racy :  by  a  singular  accident,  it  might  be  called,  they 
possessed  a  seminary  of  the  most  learned  and  able 
churchmen.  The  martial,  ambitious,  unlearned  Odo 
of  Bayeux  was  no  doubt  the  type  of  many  of  the  Nor- 
man prelates  ;  of  some  of  those  on  whom  the  Con- 
queror, when  lie  built  up  Lis  great  system  of  ecclesi- 
astical feudalism  in  the  conquered  laud,  bestowed  some 
of  the  great  sees  in  England,  of  which  he  liad  dispos- 
sessed the  defeated  Saxons.  But  from  the  same  mon- 
asteiy  of  Bee  came  in  succession  two  Primates  of  the 
Norman  Church  in  England,  in  learning,  sanctity,  and 
general  ability  not  inferior  to  any  bishops  of  their  time 
in  Christendom  —  Lanfraiic  and  Anselm,  Laufi-anc, 
to  whom  the  Church  bad  looked  up  as  the  most  power- 
ful antagonist  of  Berengar;  Anselm  as  the  profound 
metaphysician,  who  was  to  retain  as  willing  prisoners, 
within  the  pale  of  orthodoxy,  those  strong  speculative 
minds  which  before,  and  afterwards  during  tlie  days 
of  Ab^lard,  should  venture  into  those  jlangerous  re- 
^ons. 

Tha  Abbey  of  Bee,  as   has  been   said,  had   been 

I  "  De  regibuB  dice  qui  pro  ampliludine  paleElatis  liceater  iiidulgere 
voluptHtibus  poeceiit;  ciuuruu  quiduin  in  palrii,  qmdam  Homse,  mutata 
h^itD,  cmleBtB  1ui:rati  Euiit  regnum,  beaturo  oacli  comraetduin:  multi 
■pBcifl  tenua,  totS  vilil  niandum  ampleii;  ut  thesauros  BgeniB  efluoderent, 

tranne  tota  iasula  tintis  nllquiia  indigetiorum  TulgUTat  ntvixTicum  all- 
quam  prsetereas,  ubi  noyi  SBUcti  nnnien  nan  sudias!  quam  multorum  eliam 
periit  muHioris,  pro  acriplorum  inopia."  —  Will.  Malmes.  p.  417,  edit.  Uiat. 
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fimnded  hy  z  rode  Xonnan  knigtit.  Herioin.  Id  one  of 
iboee  strange  aco^s^es  of  derodoa  which  sad- 
•^  Am[j  changed  men  of  the  nMSt  oiK^ngenU] 

mhida  and  most  adverse  habits  into  models  of  the  most 
aosterc:  and  almost  farions  pietr-  HeriiUD  iras  as  igpo- 
nutt  33  he  was  mde  ;  his  followers,  who  soon  gathered 
annmd  him,  scarcely  less  so.  Bnt  the  Monastery  of 
Bee,  before  half  a  centmy  had  t^psed,  was  a  seat  of 
kaming.  Strangers  who  were  wandering  over  Eu- 
rope fonnd  that  which  was  too  often  wanting  in  the 
richer  and  settled  conrents,  seclusion  and  austeri^. 
Such  was  the  case  with  Lanfranc :  in  the  Abbey  of 
Bee  there  was  rigor  enongh  to  satisfv  the  most  intense 
craving  after  self-torture.  But  the  coartlv  Italian 
scholar  was  not  lost  in  the  Norman  monk.  Lan&anc 
became  at  once  a  model  of  the  severest  austerity  and 
the  accomplished  theologian,  to  whom  Latin  Christen- 
dom looked  up  as  the  champion  of  her  \-itaI  doctrine. 
Lanfraiic  became  Abbot  of  St.  Stephen's  at  Caen, 

The  Norman  conqueror  fonnd  that,  although  he  had 
subjugated  the  Anglo-Saxon  thanes  and  Anglo-Saxon 
people,  he  had  not  subjugated  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy. 
Notwithstanding  the  Papal  benediction  of  the  conquest 
of  .England,  the  manner  in  wliich  Alexander  II.  openly 
espoused  the  cause,  and  the  greater  Hildebrand  treated 
the  kindred  mind  of  the  Conqueror  wth  respect  shown 
to  no  other  monarch  in  Christendom,  there  was  long 
a  stubborn  inert  resistance,  which  with  so  auperstitioas 
a  people  might  anywhere  burst  out  into  insurrection. 
As  he  had  seized  and  confiscated  the  estates  of  the 
thanes,  so  the  Conqueror  put  into  safer,  into  worthier 
bands,  the  great  benefices  of  the  Church.  Lanfvanc 
(there  could  be  no  wiser  measure  than  to  advance  a 


man  so  famous  for  piety  and  learning  throughout  Cliris- 
teudom}  was  summoned  to  assume  the  jirimacy,  from 
which  the  Conqueror,  of  liis  own  will,  though  not  with- 
out Papal  sanction,  had  degraded  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Stigand.  Lanfranc  resisted,  not  only  from  monastic 
aversion  to  state  and  secular  pursuits,  but  from  unwill- 
ingness to  rule  a  barbarous  people,  of  whose  language 
he  was  ignorant.  Lanfranc  yielded :  he  came  as  a  Nor- 
man ;  his  first  act  was  to  impose  penance  on  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  soldiers  who  had  dared  to  oppose  William  at 
Hastings ;  even  on  the  archers  whose  bolts  had  flown 
at  random,  and  did  slay  or  might  have  slain  Norman 
knights. 

The  Primate  consummated  the  work  of  William  in 
ejecting  the  Anglo-Saxon  bishops  and  clergy.  William 
woidd  even  proscribe  their  Saints :  names  unknown, 
barbarous,  which  refused  to  harmonize  with  Latin, 
were  ignominiously  struck  out  of  the  calendar  as  un- 
authorized and  intrusive.  The  Primate  proceeded  to 
the  degradation  of  the  holy  Wulstan  of  Worcester. 
His  crime  was  want  of  learning,  ignorance  of  French, 
perhaps  rather  of  Latin.  Wulstan,  the  pride,  the  holy 
example  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  episcopate,  appeared  be- 
fiDre  the  Synod :  "  From  the  first  I  knew  my  unworthi- 
Bcss.  I  was  compelled  to  be  a  bishop  :  the  clergy,  the 
prelates,  my  master,  by  the  authority  of  the  Apostolic 
See,  laid  this  burden  on  my  shoulder."  He  advanced 
to  the  tomb  of  the  Confessor ;  he  laid  down  his  crosier 
on  the  stone :  "  Master,  to  thee  only  I  yield  up  my 
staff."  He  took  his  seat  among  the  monks.  The 
crosier  remained  imbedded  in  the  stone  ;  and  this  won- 
der, which  might  seem  as  if  the  Confessor  approved 
tlie  resignation,  was  interpreted  the  other  way.     Wul- 
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Btan  alone  retained  his  see.  The  Anglo-Saxon  secular 
clergy,  notwithstanding  the  triumph  of  monasticism, 
the  severe  laws  of  Edgar,  even  of  Canute,  still  clung 
to  their  right  or  usage  of  marriage.  Lanfranc  could 
disguise  even  to  himself,  as  zeal  against  the  married 
priests,  his  persecution  of  the  Anglo-Sason  clergy. 

A  king  so  imperious  as  William,  and  a  churchman 
BO  firm  as  Lanfranc,  could  hardly  avoid  collision. 
Though  they  scrupled  not  to  despoil  the  Saxon  prelates, 
the  Church  must  suffer  no  spoliation.  The  estates  ctf 
the  See  of  Canterbury  must  pass  whole  and  inviolable. 
Odo  of  The  uterine  brother  of  the  King  (his  mother's 

BBirnui.  gijjj  |jy  ^  second  marriage),  Odo  the  magnif- 
icent and  able  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  his  counsellor  in  peace, 
ever  by  his  side  in  war,  though  he  neither  wore  arms 
nor  engaged  in  battle,  had  seized,  as  Count  of  Kent, 
twenty-five  manors  belonging  to  the  Archiepiscopal  See,^ 
The  Primate  summoned  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux  to  public 
judgment  on  Penendcn  Heath  ;  tJie  award  was  in  the 
Archbishop's  favor.  Still  William  honored  Lanfranc : 
Lanfi'anc,  in  the  King's  absence  in  Normandy,  was 
chief  justiciary,  vicegerent  within  the  realm.  Lan- 
franc respected  William.  When  the  Conqueror  haugh- 
tily rejected  the  demand  of  Hildebrand  himself  for 
allegiance  and  subsidy,  we  hear  no  remonstrance  from 
the  Primate.  The  Primate  refused  to  go  to  Rome  at 
the  summons  of  the  Pope.  William  Rufus,  while 
Lanfranc  lived,  in  some  degree  restrained  his  covetous 
encroachments  on  the  wealth  of  the  Church.     Lanfranc 

I  Odoof  Bbjbux,  according  (a  Halmeebur;-,  had  even  bigher  aspirations; 
bia  neoltb,  like  Walsey'g,  was  designed  Co  bay  the  Papacy  iuel£  "  In 
aggerendla  IheBauris  tnirtis,  tergivereari  mim  aslutin;  pvne  Fapatum  R»- 
maDura  abnens  a  Divihua  iiiercalus  fuerit;  peiua  perfgrinorum  epietoliji  et 


had   the  prudence  not  to  provoke  the  ungovernable 
King.     But  for  five  years  after  the  death  oC  Lanfranc 
Ruins   would   have   no   Primate,  whose   importunate 
control  he  thus  escaped,  while  at  the  same  time  he  con- 
verted to  his  own   uaes,  without  remonstrance,  or  at 
least  without  resistance,  the  splendid  revenue  of  tJie 
see.     Nothing  but  the  wrath  of  God,  as  he  supposed, 
during  an  illness  which  threatened  his  life,  compelled 
him  to  place  the  crosier  in  the  hands  of  the  aukIoi, 
meek  and,  as  he  hoped,  unworldly  Anselm.  or  Omnt. 
Il  required  as  much  violence  in  the  whole  i.i.  io9s. 
nation,  to  whom  Anselra's  fame  and  virtues  were  so 
well  known,  to  compel  Anselm  to  accept  the  primacy, 
as  to  induce  the  King  to  bestow  it. 

But  when  Primate,  Anselm,  the  monk,  the  philos- 
opher, was  as  high,  as  impracticable  a  churchman  as 
the  boldest  or  the  haughtiest.  Anselra's  was  passive 
courage,  Anselra's  was  gentle  endurance ;  but  as  un- 
yielding, as  impregnable,  as  that  of  Lanfrnnr,  even  of 
Hildebrand  himself.  No  one  concession  could  be  wrung 
from  him  of  property,  of  right,  or  of  immunity  belong- 
ing to  his  Church,  He  was  a  man  whom  no  humilia- 
tion could  humble :  privation,  even  pain,  he  bore  not 
only  with  the  patience  but  with  the  joy  of  a  monk. 
He  was  exiled :  he  returned  the  same  meek,  unoffend- 
ing, unimpassioned  man.  His  chief  or  first  quarrel 
with  Rufus  was  as  to  which  of  the  Popes  England 
should  acknowledge.  The  Norman  Anselm  had  before 
his  advancement  acknowledged  Ui'ban.  It  ended  in 
Urban  being  the  Pojie  of  England.  Nor  was  it  with 
the  violent,  rapacious  Rufus  alone  that  Anselm  stood  in 
this  quiet,  unconquerable  oppugnaney ;  the  more  pru- 
dent and  politic  Henry  I.  is  committed  in  the  same 
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strife.  It  was  now  the  question  of  Investitures.  At 
Rome,  during  bis  first  exile,  Anselm  was  deeply  im- 
pregnated with  the  Italian  notions  of  Investiture,  that 
"  venomous  source  of  all  simony."  But  the  Norman 
kings  were  as  determined  to  assert  their  feudal  suprem- 
acy as  the  Franconian  or  Hohenstaufen  Emperors. 

Anselm  ia  again  in  Rome  :  the  Pope  Urban  threat- 
ens to  excommunicate  the  King  of  England  ;  Anselm 
interferes ;  the  King  is  not  actually  excommunicate, 
but  the  ban  ia  on  all  bis  faithful  counsellors.  At  length. 
after  almost  a  life,  at  least  almost  an  archiepiscopate, 
passed  in  this  strife  with  the  King,  to  whom  in  all  other 
respects  except  as  regards  the  property  of  the  see  and 
the  rights  of  the  Church,  Anselm  is  the  most  loyal  of 
subjects,  the  great  dispute  about  Investitures  comes  to 
an  end.  The  wise  Henry  I.  has  discovered  that,  by 
sun-eiidering  a  barren  ceremony,  lie  may  retain  the 
substantial  power.  He  consents  to  abandon  the  form 
of  granting  the  ring  and  pastoral  staff;  he  retains  the 
homage,  and  that  which  was  the  real  object  of  the 
strife,  the  power  of  appointing  to  the  wealthy  sees  and 
abbacies  of  the  realm.  The  Church  has  the  Iionor  of 
the  triumph  ;  has  wrung  away  the  seeming  concession ; 
and  Anselm,  who  in  his  unworldly  views  had  hardly 
perhaps  comprehended  the  real  point  at  issue,  has  the 
glory  and  the  conscious  pride  of  success. 

But  the  splendid  and  opulent  benefices  of  the  Anglo- 
ciiinictor  Norman  Church  were  too  rich  prizes  to  be 
Anglo-  bestowed  on  accomplished  scholars,  profound 

bienrchy.  theologians,  holy  monks :  the  bishops  at  the 
close  of  Henry's  reign  are  barons  rather  than  prelates, 
their  palaces  are  castles,  their  retainers  vassals  in  arms. 
The  wars  between  Stephen  and  the  Empress  Matilda 


are  episcopRi  at  least  as  miicli  as  baronial  wars.  It  is 
the  brother  of  Stephen,  Henr)'  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
the  legate  of  the  Pope,  who  is  the  autlior  of  Stephen's 
advancement.  Tho  citizens  of  London  proclaim  him: 
the  coronation  is  at  Winchester.  The  feeble  Arch- 
bishop Theobald,  the  one  less  worldly  prelate,  yields 
to  the  more  commanding  mind  of  the  royal  bishop.  In 
the  Council  of  Oxford  it  was  openly  declared  that  the 
right  to  elect  the  king  was  in  the  bishops.^  The  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  had  two  nepliews,  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln 
and  of  Ely ;  one  of  his  sons  (his  sons  by  his  concubine, 
Maud  of  Rarasbury)  was  Chancellor,*  one  Treasurer. 
Until  the  allegiance  of  the  Bishops  to  Stephen  wavered, 
the  title  of  Matilda  was  hardly  dangerous  to  the  King. 
Stephen  arrested  the  Bishops  of  Salisbiiry  and  Lincoln 
at  Oxford,  compelled  tliem  to  surrender  their  strong 
castles  of  Newark,  Salisbury,  Sherborne,  and  Malmes- 
hnry.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  flew  to  arms,  threw  himself 
into  Devizes  ;  it  was  only  the  threat  to  hang  up  his 
nephew,  which  compelled  him  to  capitulate.^  It  was 
a  strange  confusion.  The  whole  of  the  bishops'  castles, 
treasures,  munitions  of  war,  were  seized  into  the  King's 
hands ;  he  held  them  in  the  most  rigid  and  inexorable 
grasp ;  *  yet  at  the  same  time  Stephen  did  public  pen- 
ance for  having  dared  to  lay  his  impious  hands  on  the 
"  Christs  of  the  Lord."  The  revolt  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ely  was  only  the  signal  for  the  general  war :  Stephen 
was  taken  in  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  his  defeated  army 
was  under  the  walls  of  that  city  to  chastise  the  Bishop. 

AngUiP,  ad  ciyus  JUB  potissimum  spectat 


principem  eligere,  elmnlque 
*  "  Qui  nepas  esse  el  plusquam  aepos  ferabatur." 
■  Geata  Stepbani,  p.  51). 
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If  Matilda's  pride  had  not  alienated  Henry  of  Win- 
chester,  as  her  exactions  did  the  citizens  nl'  London, 
she  miglit  have  obtained  at  once  foil  possession  of  the 
throne.  It  was  in  besieging  the  castle  of  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  in  that  city  that  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
the  leader  of  her  party,  was  attacked  by  the  Londoners 
under  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  person,  and  waa 
taken  in  his  retreat  to  "Bristol.  The  Archbishop  Theo- 
bald, who  had  now  espoused  Matilda's  cause,  hardly  es- 
caped. 

Such  were  the  prelates  of  England  just  before  the 
commencement  of  Henry  II. 's  reign ;  all,  says  a  con- 
temporary writer,  or  almost  all,  wearing  arms,  min- 
gling in  war,  indulging  in  all  the  cruelties  and  exactions 
of  war.^  The  lower  clergy  could  hardly,  with  such 
examples,  be  otherwise  than,  too  many  of  them,  lawleaa 
and  violent  men.  Yet  the  Church  demanded  for  the 
property  and  persons  of  such  prelates  and  such  clergy 
an  absolute,  inviolable  sanctity.  The  seizure  of  their 
palaces,  though  fortified  and  garrisoned,  was  an  inTEi- 
sion  of  the  property  of  the  Church.  The  seizure, 
maltreatment,  imprisonment,  far  more  any  sentence  of 
the  law  in  the  King's  Courts  upon  their  persons  waa 
impiety,  sacrilege.^ 

Such  had  been,  not  many  years  before,  the  state  of 
the  clergy  in  England,  when  broke  out  in  England, 

'  "  Ipai  nihilDniinoB,  ipsi  episcopi,  quod  puiiot  quidem  dicere,  non  tamm 
omnes,  Bed  pturimi  ex  omnibus,  ftrro  accincli,  armig  instruct!,  cum  pUris 
perrerBoribiiB  snpErbisumis  invecti  equie,  priedie  pBrtieipcs  <it  milites  bellicft 
Borte  interceptos  vel  pecunJoaoB  (juibuBCUiique  octumint  yinculis  et  irudat- 
Ibiu  BJtponare,"  &c  —  Geila  Sleph.  p.  99. 

*  "Si  epiwopi  trsmilem  justiliie  in  »liquo  tranBgrederentur  non  ene  regis 
nd  csDDnum  judicium :  Bin«  pablico  et  ecclexioetico  roncilio  llloa  nulla  poi- 
Msncne  privari  poase."  —  Malmesb.  p.  HB.  The  grant  of  thUBB  canlH, 
^men,  was  an  invaeion  on  Ohureli  pruperty. 
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and  was  waged  for  so  many  years,  the  great  strife  for 
tlie  maintenance  of  the  sacerdotal  order  as  n  peculiar 
caste  of  mankind,  for  its  sole  jnrisdiction  and  its  irre- 
sponsibility. Every  individual  in  that  caste,  to  its 
lowest  door-keeper,  claimed  an  absolute  immunity  from 
capital  punishment.  The  executioner  in  those  ages 
sacrificed  hundreds  of  common  human  lives  to  the 
terror  of  the  law.  The  churchman  alone,  to  the  most 
menial  of  the  clerical  body,  stood  ahovo  such  law. 
The  churchman  too  was  judge  without  appeal  in  all 
causes  of  privilege  or  of  property,  which  he  possessed 
or  in  which  he  claimed  the  right  of  possession. 

This  strife  was  to  be  carried  on  with  all  the  anima- 
tion and  interest  of  a  single  combat,  instead  of  the  long 
^d  confused  conflict  of  order  against  order.  Nor  was 
ft  complicated  with  any  of  those  intricate  relations  of 
■flie  imperial  and  the  papal  power  (the  Emperor  claim- 
ing to  be  the  representative  of  the  Csesars  of  Rome, 
the  Popes  not  only  to  be  successors  of  the  chief  of  the 
»q)ostIes,  but  also  temporal  sovereigns  of  Rome),  which 
•laA  drawn  out  to  such  interminable  length  the  contest 
Ibetween  the  pontiffs  and  tlie  houses  of  Franconia  and 
Sohenstaufen.  The  champion  of  the  civil  power  was 
(Henry  IL  of  England,  a  sovereign,  at  hisHenirn. 
iK;cession,  with  the  most  extetYsive  territories  and  least 
limited  power,  wth  vast  command  of  wealth,  above 
any  monarch  of  his  time  ;  a  man  of  great  ability,  de- 
cision, and  activity ;  of  ungovernable  passions  and  in- 
tense pride,  which  did  not  prevent  him  from  stooping 
to  dissimulation,  intrigue  and  subtle  policy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Churchman,  a  subject  of  that  B«k.i. 
sovereign,  not  of  noble  birth,  but  advanced  by  the 
grace  of  the  king  to  the  highest  secular  power  ;    yet 
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when  raised  by  his  own  transcendent  capacity  and  bj 
the  same  misjudging  fevor  to  the  liejglit  of  ecclesias- 
tical dignity,  sternly  and  at  once  rending  asunder  aU 
ties  of  attachment  and  gratitude,  sacrificing  the  un- 
bounded power  and  influence  which  he  might  have 
retained  if  he  had  still  condescended  to  be  the  favorite 
of  the  king ;  an  exile,  yet  so  formidable  as  to  be  re- 
ceived not  as  a  fugitive,  but  at  once  as  a  most  valuable 
ally  and  an  object  of  profound  reverence  by  the  King 
of  France,  and  by  other  foreign  princes.  For  seven 
years  Becket  inflexibly  maintains  his  ground  against 
the  king,  and  almost  all  the  more  po^^■el■ful  prelates  of 
England,  and  some  of  Normandy.  At  times  seemingly 
abandoned  by  tlie  Pope  himself,  yet  disdaining  to  yield, 
and  rebuking  even  the  Pope  for  his  dastardly  and  tem- 
porizing policy,  he  at  length  extorts  his  restoration  to 
hia  see  from  the  reluctant  monarch.  His  barbarous 
assassination  gave  a  temporary,  perhaps,  but  complete 
triumph  to  his  cause.  The  king,  though  not  actually 
implicated  in  the  murder,  cannot  avert  the  universal 
indignation  but  by  the  most  humiliating  submission, 
absolute  prostration  before  the  sacerdotal  power,  and 
by  public  and  ignominious  penance.  Becket  was  the 
martyr  for  the  Church,  and  this  not  only  in'  the  first 
paroxysm  of  devotion,  and  not  only  with  the  clergy, 
whom  the  murder  of  a  holy  prelate  threw  entirely  on 
his  side,  but  with  the  whole  people,  to  whom  his  bound- 
less charities,  his  splendor,  his  sufferings,  his  exile,  and 
the  imposing  austerity  of  liis  hfe,  had  rendered  him  an 
object  of  awe  and  of  love.  He  was  the  Saint  whom 
the  Church  hastened  to  canonize,  was  compared  in  lan- 
guage, to  us  awfully  profane,  in  his  own  time  that  of 
natural  veneration,  to  the  Saviour  himself.      The  wop* 
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ahip  of  Becket  —  and  in  tliose  days  it  would  be  difficult 
to  discriminate  between  popular  worsbip  and  absolute 
adoration  ^ — ^  superswlcd,  not  in  Canterbury  alone,  nor 
in  England  alone,  tbat  of  tbe  Son  of  God,  and  even  of 
his  Virgin  Mother, 

Popular  poetry,  after  tbe  sane tificat ion  of  Becket, 
delighted  in  throwing  the  rich  colors  of  mar-  Wmd. 
vel  over  his  birth  and  parentage.  It  invented,  or 
rather  interwove  with  tbe  pedigree  of  the  martyr,  one 
of  those  romantic  traditions  which  gi-ew  out  of  the 
wild  adventures  of  tbe  crusades,  and  which  occur  in 
various  forms  in  the  ballads  of  all  nations.  That  so 
great  a  saint  should  be  the  son  of  a  gallant  champion 
of  the  cross,  and  of  a  Saracen  princess,  was  a  fiction 
too  attractive  not  to  win  general  acceptance.^  The 
&ther  of  Becket,  so  runs  tbe  legend,  a  gallant  soldier^ 
was  a  captive  in  tlic  Holy  Land,  and  inspired  the 
daughter  of  bis  master  with  an  ardent  attachment. 
Through  her  means  he  made  his  escape ;  but  the 
enamored  princess  could  not  endure  life  without  him. 
She  too  fled  and  made  her  way  to  Europe.  She  had 
learned  but  two  words  of  the  Christian  language,  Lon- 
don and  Gilbert.  With  these  two  magic  sounds  upon 
her  lips  she  reached  London ;  and  as  she  wandered 
through  tbe  streets,  constantly  repeating  the  name  of 
Gilbert,  she  was  met  by  Becket's  faith^I  servant. 
Becket,  as  a  good  Christian,  seems  to  have  entertained 
rehgious  scruples  as  to  the  propriety  of  wedding  the 

1  Tho  early  life  of  Becket  haa  been  mystified  both  by  the  imaginWive 
teadencies  of  the  Bge  immedUtely  following  hu  ovn,  and  by  the  theorizing 
tendencieB  of  modem  bistury,  I  ehall  ehoch  some  reiiden  by  unBOrupU' 
loOBly  rojecting  the  tale  of  the  Saracen  priucesn;  if  ever  there  was  an  hi«- 
toric  bitUd,  nn  unqutuitiunable  ballad;  as  veil  as  (he  Saxon  descent  of 
Dcohet,  as  undeniably  an  historic  fable. 
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fiuthful,  but  misbelieving,  or,  it  might  be,  not  sincerely 
believing  maiden.  The  case  was  submitted  to  the 
highest  authority,  and  argued  before  tlie  Bishop  of 
London.  The  issue  was  tlie  baptism  of  the  princess, 
by  the  name  of  Matilda  (that  of  the  empress  queen), 
and  their  marriage  in  St.  Paul's  with  the  utmost  pub- 
licity and  splendor. 

But  of  this  wondrous  tale,  not  one  word  had  reached 
the  ears  of  any  of  the  seven  or  eight  contemporary 
biographers  of  Becket,  most  of  them  his  most  intimate 
friends  or  hia  most  faithful-attendants.^  It  was  neither 
known  to  John  of  Salisbury,  hia  confidental  adviser 
and  correspondent,  nor  to  Fitz-Stephen,  an  officer  of 
bis  court  in  chancery,  and  dean  of  his  chapel  when 
archbishop,  who  was  with  Lim  at  Northampton,  and  at 
his  death ;  nor  to  Herbert  de  Bosham,  likewise  one  of 
his  officers  when  chancellor,  and  his  faithful  attendant 
throughout  hia  exile ;  nor  to  the  monk  of  Pontigny, 

'  There  are  no  less  than  sarcn  ftill  contemporaiy,  or  nearly  contempo- 
raiy,  Lives  of  Becket,  besides  frogmeaU,  legends,  and  "  Passions."  Dr. 
GUfls  bas  repriated,  and  in  some  respects  enlnrged,  those  works  tVom  tlia 
authority  of  M38.  I  give  them  in  tbs  order  of  his  volumes.  I.  TiU. 
Sancti  Thomie.  Auetore  Edward  Grim.  11.  Auctora  Roger  de  Eontiniaco. 
Ul.  Auetore  Willelmo  Filio  Stepbani.  IV.  Auctoribus  JoBnne  Decana 
Saiisburiensi,  et  Altino  Abbate  Teuksburiensi.  T.  Auetore  Willelmo  Can- 
Urborieasi.  Tl.  Auctoro  Anonymo  Lambetbienei.  VII.  Anctore  Hec- 
berto  de  Bosham.  Of  these.  Grim,  Filz-Stepben,  and  Herbert  de  Bosham 
were  throughout  his  life  in  more  or  less  close  attendance  on  Beeket  The 
learned  John  of  Salisbury  was  his  bosom  ftiend  and  counsellor.  Roger  of 
Pontigny  was  bis  intimate  associate  and  friend  in  that  monastery.  WillisiD 
was  probably  prior  of  Canterbury  at  the  time  of  Becket's  death.  The 
sixth  professes  also  to  have  been  witness  to  the  death  of  Becket.  (He  is 
c^ed  Lunbethiensis  by  Dr.  Giles,  merely  because  the  MS.  is  in  ttie  Lam- 
beth Library.)  Add  to  these  the  carious  French  poem,  written  five  years' 
after  tbe  murder  of  Beeket,  by  Gamier  of  Pont  8.  Maxenee,  partly  futi- 
Uahed  in  the  Berlin  Transactions,  by  the  learned  Immauuel  Bekker.  All 
tbasc,  itmusttte  remembered,  write  of  Ihe  man;  the  later  monkish  writen 
(thoogb  near  (he  time,  Hoveden,  Gervase,  Diceto,  Brampton)  of  tbe  Saint. 
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who  waited  upon  him  and  enjoyed  Lis  most  iiitimatu 
confidence  during  his  retreat  in  tliat  convent ;  nor  to 
Edward  Grim,  Lis  standard-bearer,  wlio,  on  Iiis  way 
from  Clarendon,  reproached  him  with  his  weakness, 
and  having  been  constantly  attached  to  hia  person, 
finally  interposed  his  arm  between  his  mafiter  and  the 
first  blow  of  the  assassin.  Nor  were  these  ardent  ad- 
mirers of  Becket  silent  from  any  severe  aversion  to 
the  marvellous ;  they  relate,  with  unsuspecting  faith, 
dreams  and  prognostics  which  revealed  to  the  mother 
the  future  greatness  of  her  son,  even  his  elevation  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury.^ 

To  the  Saxon  descent  of  Becket,  a  theory  in  which, 
on  the  authority  of  an  eloquent  French  writer,^  modern 
history  has  seemed  disposed  to  acquiesce,  these  biogra- 
phers not  merely  give  no  support,  but  furnish  direct 
contradiction.  The  lower  people  no  doubt  admired 
during  liis  life,  and  worshipped  after  death,  the  blessed 
Thomas  of  Cantci'bury,  and  the  people  were  mostly 
Saxon.  But  it  was  not  as  a  Saxon,  but  as  a  Saint, 
that  Becket  was  the  object  of  unbounded  popularity 
during  his  life,  of  idolatry  after  his  death. 

The  father  of  Becket,  according  to  the  distinct  words 
of  one  contemporary  biographer,  was  a  native  PunotigB 
of  Rouen,  his  mother  of  Caen.^     Gilbert  was  iion- 


1  Brampton  is  not  Ebe  earlieat  writer  who  recorded  this  tale; 

he  look  il 

from  the  Quadrilogu3  I.,  but  of  this  tbo  date  is  quita  nncertain 

The  ex- 

act  date  of  Bromptou  is  unhnown.     See  preface  in  Twyaden 

He  goef 

down  to  the  end  of  Ricbard  II. 

of  Henrv 

n.)  had  before  asserted  the  Sssun  descent        D    k        p        p 

be  misled 

».  Thierry. 

dumtn  yteit  allured  to  London  by  the  grea       in  rean        p 

crily,  pro- 

ceeds:  "  Ex  horiim   nuniero   full  Gilbertua  q    d        cog     m 

o  Beckat, 
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no  kniglit-orrant,  but  a  sober  merchant,  tempted  hf 
commercial  advantages  to  settle  iti  London:  \ua  mother 
neither  Ijoa^ted  of  royal  Saracenic  blood,  nor  bore  the 
royal  name  of  Matilda  ;  she  was  the  daughter  of  an 
honest  burgher  of  Caen.  His  Norman  descent  is  still 
farther  continued  by  his  claim  of  relationship,  or  con- 
nection at  least,  as  of  common  Norman  descent,  with 
Archbishop  Theobald.'  The  parents  of  Becket,  he 
asserts  himself,  were  merchants  of  unimpeachcd  char- 
acter, not  of  the  lowest  class.  Gilbert  Becket  is  said 
to  have  served  the  honorable  office  of  sheriff,  but  hia 
jju^  fortune  was  injured  by  fires  and  other  casnat- 

'"■  •"^-  ties.2  The  yotmg  Becket  received  his  earliest 
education  among  the  monks  of  Merton  in  Surrey, 
towards  whom  he  cherished  a  fond  attachment,  and 
delighted  to  visit  them  in  the  days  of  his  splendor. 
The  dwelling  of  a  respectable  London  merchant  seems 
to  have  been  a  place  where  strangers  of  very  different 
pursuits,  who  resorted  to  the  metropolis  of  Bngland, 
took  tip  their  lodging:  and  to  Gilbert  Becket's  house 
came  persons  both  disposed  and  qualified  to  cultivate  in 
various  ways  the  extraordinaiy  talents  displayed  by  the 
youth,  who  was  singularly  handsome,  and  of  enga^ng 
manners.^  A  knight,  whose  name,  Richard  de  Aquila, 
occurs  with  distinction  in  the  annals  of  the  time,  one 
of  his  father's  guests,  delighted  in  initiating  tlie  gay 
and  spirited  boy  in  chivalrous  exercises,  and  in  the 
chase  with  liawk  and  hound.    On  a  hawking  adventure 

kCndomcoBtm,  genera  burgenaium  qnoquo  non  disparem."  —  Apud  Gilea, 
H.  p.  73. 
I  Se«  below. 
<  "  Quod  si  tA  genera  mei  rsdicem  eC  progDnilores  meos  inteudaria, 
dTM  quidem  fueruiit  LondonienKea,  in  medio  coudvium  nionun  habitantei 
lbs  querela,  nee  DnuiinoiDami."  —  EpiiL  130. 
-•  Grim,  p.  B.    Fontiniac,  p.  96.  -- 
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the  young  Becket  narrowly  escaped  being  drowned 
in  the  Thames.  At  the  same  time,  or  soon  after, 
he  was  inured  to  business  by  acting  as  clerk  to  a 
wealthy  relative,  Osborn  Octuomini,  and  in  the  office 
of  the  Sheriff  of  London.^  His  accomplishments  were 
completed  by  a  short  residence  in  Paris,  the  best 
school  for  tbe  language  spoken  by  the  Norman  nobility. 
To  his  father's  house  came  likewise  two  learned  civil- 
ians from  Bologna,  no  doubt  on  some  mission  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  They  were  so  captivated 
by  young  Becket,  that  tliey  strongly  recommended  him 
to  Archbishop  Theobald,  whom  the  father  of  Becket 
reminded  of  their  common  honorable  descent  from  a 
knightly  family  near  the  town  of  Thiersy.^  Becket 
was  at  once  on  the  high  road  of  advancement,  j^  j^^ 
His  extraordinary  abilities  were  cultivated  by  Dr""o'Areii- 
the  wise  patronage,  and  employed  in  the  ser-  !''""'?■ 
vice  of  the  primate.  Once  he  accompanied  that  prel- 
ate to  Rome;^  and  on  more  than  one  other  occasion 
visited  that  great  centre  of  Christian  affairs.  He  was 
permitted  to  reside  for  a  ceitain  time  at  each  of  the 
great  schools  for  the  study  of  the  canon  law,  Bologna 
and  Auxerre.^  He  was  not,  however,  without  enemies. 
Even  in  the  court  of  Theobald  began  the  jealous  ri- 
valry with  Roger,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York,  then 
Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,''     Twice  the  superior  in- 

1  Grim,  p.  8. 

^  "  Efl  tiiiiiiliiirius,  quod  pra^fUus  Gilbertua  cam  domino  anhiprsaale  da 
propinquilste  eCgeocre  loqucbatiir;  nt  ills  aria  Normamat  eC  circa  Tluerid 
riltun  Ae  equBBtri  unliiie  natu  vlcinas."  —  Fitz-SUpben,  184.  Ttuera/  u 
Thlerchville. 

•  Roger  da  Pontigny,  p.  100. 

*  Fiti-Stephea,  p.  186. 

s  According  lo  Fitz-Ste[)ben,  Tbomss  iras  leas  leiimfd  (minus  liUrataa) 
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flaence  of  the  arcLdeacon  obtained  his  dismissal  from 
the  service  of  Theobald ;  twice  he  was  reinstated  by 
the  good  offices  of  Walter,  Bishop  of  Rochester.  At 
length  the  elevation  of  Roger  to  the  see  of  York  left 
the  field  open  to  Becket.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
vacant  archdeaeonry,  the  richest  benefice,  after  the 
bisliopries,  in  England.  From  that  time  he  ruled 
without  rival  in  the  favor  of  the  aged  Theobald.  Pi-e- 
ferments  were  heaped  upon  him  by  the  lavish  bounty 
of  his  patron.*  During  his  exile  he  was  reproached 
with  bis  ingratitude  to  the  king,  who  had  raised  him 
from  poverty.  "  Poverty ! "  lie  rejoined  ;  "  even  then  I 
held  the  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury,  the  provostship 
of  Beverley,  a  great  many  churches,  and  several  pret 
bends. "^  The  trial  and  the  ti-iumph  of  Becket'> 
precocious  abilities  was  a  negotiation  of  the  utmost 
difficulty  with  the  court  of  Rome.  The  first  object 
was  to  obtain  the  legatinc  power  for  Archbishop  Theor 
bald ;  the  second  tended,  more  than  almost  all  ineaa* 
ures,  to  secure  the  throne  of  England  to  the  liouse  of 
Plantagenet.  Archbishop  Theobald,  with  his  clergy, 
had  inclined  to  the  cause  of  Matilda  and  her  son ;  they 
had  refused  to  officiate  at  the  coronation  of  Eustace,  son 
of  King  Stephen.  Becket  not  merely  obtained  from 
Eugenius  III.  the  full  papal  approbation  of  this  refusal^ 
hut  a  condemnation  of  Stephen  (whose  title  had  before 
been  sanctioned  by  Eugenius  himself)  as  'a  perjured 
usurper.^ 

1  "  Pliirimsi  ecclesiffi,  pnebendiB  nonnullre.''  Among  the  livines  wew  una 
In  Kent,  wiil  St.  Mary  le  Strand ;  among  the  prebend?,  two  at  London  ami 
Lincoln.    Tbe  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury  waa  worth  100  pounds  of  lilver 
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But  on  the  accession  of  Henry  II.,  the  aged  Arch- 
bishop bearan  to  tremble  at  bis  own  work :  se-  Am-mion  of 

■^        °,  ,  II-.-         Hcnijll, 

nous  apprehensions  arose  as  to  the  disposition  d«.  1»,  iih. 
of  the  young  king  towards  the  Church.  His  connection 
was  but  remote  with  the  imperial  family  (though  hia 
mother  had  worn  the  imperial  crown,  and  some  impe- 
rial blood  might  flow  in  hia  veins)  ;  but  the  Empire 
was  still  the  implacable  adversary  of  the  papal  power. 
Even  from  liis  father  he  might  have  received  an  he- 
reditary taint  of  hatred  to  the  Church,  for  the  Count 
of  Anjou  had  on  many  occasions  shown  the  utmost  hos- 
tility to  the  Hierarchy,  and  had  not  scrupled  to  treat 
churchmen  of  the  highest  rank  with  unexampled  cru- 
elty. In  proportion  as  it  was  important  to  retain  a 
young  sovereign  of  such  vast  dominions  in  allegiance  to 
the  Church,  so  was  it  alarming  to  look  forward  to  hia 
disobedience.  The  Archbishop  was  anxious  to  place 
near  his  person  some  one  who  might  counteract  this 
Buspected  perversity,  and  to  prevent  his  young  mind 
from  being  alienated  from  the  clergy  by  fierce  and  law- 
less counsellors.  He  had  discerned  not  merely  unri- 
valled abilities,  but  with  prophetic  sagacity,  his  Arch- 
deacon's lofty  and  de\'oted  churchmanship.  Through 
the  recommendation  of  the  primate,  Becket  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  chancellor,^  an  ofBcc  which  made  him 
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ksble  fact 


1  Becket's 


efoiy 


-^9(9  on  tlio  authority  of  hia 
<pectu  adoleacentia  regis  et 
eiliie  sgi  videbntur  ...  in- 


frisnil,  John  of  Saliaburr:  • 

jnFenam  el  pravorum  hnminum,  quorum  n 

■iplentiam  Bt  malitiaia  faimidabat  .  .  ■  canceltarium  procorabat  in  curi& 

Cphiberet  et  consilii  aui  tciapemret  matitiam."  — Apud  Gilts,  p.  321.  This 
is  reptaUd  la  almast  Che  uune  words  by  William  of  Cnntarbury,  vol.  ii.  p, 
9.  Compare  what  may  be  read  almost  as  the  dying  admonitions  of  Theo- 
bald to  tha  king:  ■'  Suggenmt  vobia  filii  sieculi  hujuii,  ut  ecclesiB  minuitis 
AactDritatam,  at  vobia  regni  dignitaa  augc&tur.'*    He  had  before  said,  '^  Giii 


as  hia         I 
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the  second  civil  power  in  the  realm,  inasmuch 
seal  Was  necessary  to  countersign  all  royal  mandates. 
Nor  was  it  without  great  ecclesiastical  influence,  as  in 
the  chancellor  was  the  appointment  of  all  the  royal 
chaplains,  and  the  custody  of  vacant  hishoprics,  abbar- 
cies,  and  benefices.^ 

Bnt  the  Chancellor,  who  was  yet,  with  all  his  great 
BtAet  preferments,  only  in  deacon's  orders,  might 

ch«>criior.  ggg^  disdainfully  to  throw  aside  the  habits, 
feelings,  restraints  of  the  churchman,  and  to  aspire  as 
to  the  plenitude  of  secular  power,  so  to  unprecedented 
secular  magnificence.^  Eecket  shone  out  in  all  the 
graces  of  an  accomplished  conrtier,  in  the  bearing  and 
valor  of  a  gallant  knight;  though  at  the  same  time  he 
displayed  the  most  consummate  abilities  for  business, 
the  promptitude,  diligence,  and  prudence  of  a  practised 
statesman.  The  beauty  of  his  person,  the  aifability  of 
his  manners,  the  extraordinary  acuteness  of  his  senses," 
his  activity  in  all  chivalrous  exercises,  made  him  tlie 
chosen  companion  of  the  king  in  liis  constant  diver- 
sions, in  the  chase  and  in  the  mimic  war,  in  alt  but  his 
debaucheries.  The  king  would  willingly  have  lured 
the  Chancellor  into  this  companionship  likewise ;  but 
the  silence  of  his  bitterest  enemies,  in  confirmation  of 
his  own  solemn  protestations,  may  be  admitted  as  con- 
clusive testimonies  to  his  unimpeached  morals.*     The 
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power  of  Becket  througlioiit  the  king's  dominions 
equalled  that  of  the  king  himself — he  was  king  in  all 
but  name  :  the  world,  it  was  said,  had  never  seen  two 
friends  so  entirely  of  one  mind,'  The  welt-known  an- 
ecdote hest  illustrates  their  intimate  familiarity.  As 
they  rode  through  the  streets  of  London  on  a  bleak 
winter  day  they  met  a  beggar  in  rags.  "  Would  it  not 
be  charity,"  said  the  king,  "  to  give  that  fellow  a  cluak, 
and  cover  him  from  the  cold  ?  "  Becket  assented  ; 
on  which  the  king  plucked  the  rich  furred  mantle 
&om  the  shoulders  of  the  struggling  Chancellor  and 
threw  it,  to  the  amazement  and  admiration  of  tlie  by- 
Btandera,  no  doubt  to  the  secret  envy  of  the  courtiers 
at  this  proof  of  Becket 's  favor,  to  the  shivering 
beggar.* 

But  it  was  in  the  graver  affairs  of  the  realm  that 
Henry  derived  still  greater  advantage  from  the  wisdom 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Chancellor.^  To  Becket's 
counsels  his  admiring  biographei-s  attribute  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  tlie  expulsion  of  the  foreign  mer- 
cenaries who  during  the  civil  wars  of  Stephen's  reign 
had  devastated  the  land  and  had  settled  down  as  cont- 
querors,  especially  in  Kent,  the  humiliation  of  the  re- 
fractory barons  and  the  demolition  of  their  castles. 
The  peace  was  so  profound  that  merchants  could  travel 
everywhere  in  safety,  and  even  the  Jews  collect  their 
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verba  pcofcrreC,  HdmlninduB  lameti  et  imilandua  erat  in  corporis  castitste." 
—P.  aSO.    See  sn  adventure  related  by  WilLani  of  Caiiterbmy,  p.  3. 

I  Grim,  p.  13.     Roger  de  PontiKny,  p.  102.     FiCz-Stepheti,  p.  192. 

1  Fllz-StBpbeii,  p.  191.  Fitz-Stepben  is  moiC  full  and  particular  on  the 
thaanllanhip  of  Becket. 
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debts.^  Tho  magnificence  of  Becket  redounded  to  the 
glorj  of  his  sovereign.  In  liia  ordinary  life  lie  was 
sumptuous  beyond  precedent ;  he  kept  an  open  table, 
where  those  who  were  not  so  fortnnate  as  to  secure  a 
seat  at  the  boai-d  had  clean  mshes  strewn  on  the  floor, 
on  which  they  might  repose,  eat,  and  carouse  at  the 
Chancellor's  expense,  Hia  household  was  on  a  scale 
vast  even  for  that  age  of  unbounded  retainorahip,  and 
the  haughtiest  Norman  nobles  were  proud  to  see  their 
Bons  brought  up  in  the  family  of  the  merchant's  son, 
In  his  embassy  to  Paris  to  demand  the  hand  of  the 
Princess  Margaret  for  the  king's  infant  son, 
i.B.  nail.  described  with  such  minute  accuracy  by  Fitz- 
Stephen,*  he  outshone  himself,  yet  might  seem  to  have 
a.  loyal  rather  than  a  personal  aim  in  this  unrivalled 
pomp.  The  French  crowded  from  all  quarters  to  see 
the  splendid  procession  pass,  and  exclaimed,  "  What 
must  be  the  king,  whose  Chancellor  can  indulge  in 
"i  enormous  expenditure  ?  " 
Even  in  war  the  Chancellor  had  displayed  not  only 
the  abilities  of  a  general,  but  a  personal  prowess,  which, 
though  it  found  many  precedents  in  those  times,  might 
appear  somewhat  incongruous  in  an  ecclesiastic,  who 

t  held  ail  his  clerical  benefices.     In  the  ex- 

TouiooM.  pedition  made  by  King  Henry  to  assert  bis 
right  to  the  dominions  of  the  Counts  of  Toulouse, 
Becket  appeared  at  the  head  of  seven  hundred  knights 
who  did  him  service,  and  foremost  in  every  adventu- 
rous exploit  was  the  vahant  Chancellor.  Becket's  bold 
counsel  urged  the  immediate  storming  of  the  city, 
which  would  have  been  followed  by  the  captivity  of 

1  Fitz-Stcphcn,  p.  1ST. 


the  King  of  France:.  Henry,  in  whose  character  in^ 
petuosity  was  strangely  moulded  up  with  irresoluttoo, 
dared  not  risk  this  vJulalion  of  feudal  allegiance,  the 
captii-ity  of  his  suzerain.  The  event  of  the  war  showed 
the  policy  as  well  as  the  superior  military  judgment  of 
the  warlike  Chancellor.  At  a  period  somewhat  later, 
Becket,  who  was  loft  to  reduce  certain  castles  which 
held  out  against  his  master,  unliorsed  in  single  combat 
and  took  prisoner  a  knight  of  great  distinction,  Engel- 
raji  de  Trie.  He  returned  to  Henrj-  in  Normandy  at 
the  head  of  1200  knights  and  4000  stipendiary  horse- 
men, raised  and  maintained  at  his  own  charge.  If  indeed 
tliere  were  grave  churchmen  even  in  those  days  who 
were  revolted  by  these  achievements  in  an  ecclesiastic 
(he  was  still  only  in  deacon's  oi-ders),  the  sentiment 
was  by  no  means  universal,  nor  even  dominant.  Witli 
some  his  valor  and  military  skill  only  excited  more 
ardent  admiration.  One  of  his  biographers  bursts  out 
into  this  extraordinary  panegyric  on  the  Archdeacon 
of  Canterbury :  "  Who  can  recount  the  carnage,  the 
desolation,  wliich  he  made  at  the  head  of  a  strong  body 
of  soldiers?  He  attacked  castles,  razed  towns  and  cities 
to  the  ground,  burned  down  houses  and  farms  without 
a  touch  of  pity,  and  never  showed  the  slightest  mercy 
to  any  one  who  rose  in  insurrection  against  his  master's 
authority."^ 

The  services  of  Becket  were  not  unrewarded ;  the 
love  and  gratitude  of  his  sovereign  showered  honors 
and  emoluments  upon  him.  Among  his  grants  were 
the  wardenship  of  the  Tower  of  London,  the  lordship 
of  the  castle  of  Berkhampstead  and  the  honor  of  Eye, 
with  the  service  of  a  hundred  and  forty  knights.     Yet 
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tbere  moat  have  been  other  and  more  prolific  sources  of 
woiiihQf  his  wealth,  so  lavishly  displayed.  Through 
""*°'*  his  hands  as  Chancellor  passed  almost  &1I 
grants  and  royal  favors.  He  was  the  guartUan  of  aU 
escheated  baronies  and  of  all  vacant  benefices.  It  is 
said  in  his  praise  that  he  did  not  permit  the  king,  as 
was  common,  to  prolong  those  vacancies  for  his  own 
advantage,  that  they  were  filled  up  with  as  much  speed 
aa  possible ;  but  it  should  seem,  by  subsequent  occur- 
rences, that  no  very  strict  account  was  kept  of  the 
king's  moneys  spent  by  the  Chancellor  in  the  king's 
service  and  those  expended  by  the  Chancellor  himself. 
This  seems  intimated  by  the  care  which  he  took  to 
secure  a  general  quittance  from  the  chief  justiciary  of 
the  realm  before  his  elevation  to  the  archbishopric. 

But  if  in  his  personal  habits  and  occupations  Becket 
lost  in  some  degree  the  churchman  in  the  secular  dig- 
nitary, was  he  mindful  of  the  solemn  trust  imposed 
upon  him  by  his  patron  the  archbishop,  and  ti-ue  to  the 
interests  of  his  order  ?  Did  he  connive  at,  or  at  least 
did  he  not  resist,  any  invasion  on  ecclesiastical  immu- 
nities, or,  as  they  were  called,  the  liberties  of  the  clergy? 
did  he  hold  their  property  absolutely  sacred  ?  It  is 
clear  that  he  consented  to  levy  the  scutage,  raised  on 
the  whole  realm,  on  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  secular 
property.  All  that  his  friend  John  of  Salisbury  can 
allege  in  his  defence  is,  that  he  bitterly  repented  of 
having  been  the  minister  of  this  iniquity.^     "  ^f  with 

1  John  of  SalisbUTy  denies  that  he  Banetioned  the  ropafitj-  of  the  king, 
and  urges  thxt  he  oiil/  ^etded  to  necessity.  Yet  h[a  exile  vnu  the  jutt 
puniihmeat  of  hia  guilt.  "  Tamen  quia  eum  ministrum  fuiise  inlqultitia  non 
einbigo,  Jute  optimo  taliler  arbitror  pimiendum  ut  eo  potisalmum  puniatur 
Buctore,  qiicm  in  talibus  Deo  bonorum  omnium  inctori  pneftrebnt.  .... 
Sed  eslu ;  nuni.'  pu'iiilenliam  agit,  agniMcit  et  confitetur  culpun  pn  ei,  at 
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iSaul  he  persecuted  the  Cliurdi,  with  Paul  lie  is  pre- 
pared to  die  for  thy  Church."  But  probably  the  worst 
effect  of  this  conduct  as  regards  Kiug  Henry  was  the 
encouragement  of  bis  fatal  delusion  that,  as  archbishop, 
Becket  would  be  as  submissive  to  bis  wishes  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Church  as  had  been  the  pliant  Chancellor. 
It  was  the  last  and  crowning  mark  of  the  royal  confi- 
dence that  Becket  was  intrusted  with  the  education  of 
the  young  Prince  Henry,  the  heir  to  all  the  dominions 
of  the  king. 

Si.t  years  after  the  accession  of  Henry  H.  died  Theo- 
bald Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  On  the  char-  aphi,  iiei. 
acter  of  his  successor  depended  the  jwace  of  the  realm, 
especially  if  Henry,  as  no  doubt  he  did,  already  enter- 
tained designs  of  limiting  the  exorbitant  power  of  the 
Church.  Becket,  ever  at  his  riglit  hand,  could  not  but 
occur  to  the  mind  of  the  king.  Nothing  in  bis  habits 
4f  life  or  conduct  could  impair  the  hope  that  in  bim  the 
k^al,  the  devoted,  it  might  seem  unscrupulous  subject, 
-wonld  predominate  over  the  ligid  churchman.  With 
nch  a  prime  minister,  attached  by  former  benefits,  it 
jiught  seem  by  the  warmest  personal  love,  still  more  by 
this  last  proof  of  boundless  confidence,  to  his  person, 
and  as  holding  the  united  oflices  of  Chancellor  and 
Primate,  ruling  supreme  both  in  Church  and  State,  the 
Idng  could  dread  no  resistance,  or  if  there  were  resist- 
ance, could  subdue  it  without  difficulty. 

Rumor  had  already  designated  Becket  as  the  fiiture 
primate.  A  churchman,  the  Prior  of  Leicester,  on  a 
visit  to  Becket,  who  ivas  ill  at  Rouen,  pointing  to  his 
apparel,  said,  "  Is  this  a  droas  for  an  Archbishop  of 
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Canterbnry  ?  "  Becket  himself  had  not  disguised  his 
hopes  and  feare.  "  There  are  three  poor  priests  i 
England,  any  one  of  whose  elevation  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury  I  should  wish  rather  than  my  own.  I 
know  the  very  heart  of  tlie  king ;  if  I  should  be  pro- 
moted, I  must  forfeit  liis  favor  or  that  of  God."  ^ 

The  king  did  not  suddenly  declare  his  intentions. 
The  sec  was  vacant  for  above  a  year,^  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  revenues  must  have  been  in  tlie  depart- 
ment of  the  Chancellor.  At  length  as  Becket,  who 
had  received  a  commission  to  return  to  England  on 
other  affairs  of  moment,  took  leave  of  his  sovereign  at 
Falaise,  Henry  hastily  informed  him  that  those  al&irs 
were  not  the  main  object  of  hia  mission  to  England  — 
it  was  for  his  election  to  the  vacant  archbishopric. 
Becket  remonstrated,  but  in  vain  ;  he  openly  warned, 
it  is  said,  his  royal  master  that  as  Primate  he  must 
choose  between  the  favor  of  God  and  that  of  the  Idng 
—  he  must  prefer  that  of  Gwl.*  In  those  days  the 
interests  of  the  clergy  and  of  God  were  held  insep- 
arable. Henry  no  doubt  thought  this  but  the  decent 
resistance  of  an  ambitious  prelate.  The  advice  of 
Henry  of  Pisa,  the  Papal  Legate,  overcame  the  faint 

iPiti-Stephen.p.  1B3. 
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and  lingering  scruples  of  Becket :  he  passed  to  England 
with  the  king's  recommendation,  mandate  it  might  be 
called,  for  his  election. 

All  which  to  the  king  would  designate  Becket  as  the 
future  primate  could  not  but  excite  the  appreliensions 
of  the  more  rigorous  churchmen.  The  monks  of  Can- 
terbury, with  whom  rested  the  formal  election,  alleged 
as  an  insuperable  difficulty  that  Becket  hud  never  worn 
the  monastic  habit,  as  almost  all  his  predecessors  had 
done.'  The  suffragan  bishops  would  no  doubt  secretly 
resist  the  advancement,  over  ail  their  lieads,  of  a  man 
who,  latterly  at  least,  had  been  more  of  a  soldier,  a 
courtier,  and  a.  lay  statesman.  Nor  could  the  prophetic 
sagacity  of  any  but  the  wisest  discern  the  latent  church- 
manship  in  the  ambitious  and  inflexible  heart  of  Becket, 
It  is  recorded  on  authority,  which  I  do  not  bclievo 
doubtful  as  to  its  authenticity,  but  which  is  the  impas- 
sioned statement  of  a  declared  enemy,  that  nothing  but 
the  arrival  of  the  great  justiciary,  Richard  de  Luci, 
with  the  king's  peremptory  commands,  and  with  per- 
sonal menaces  of  proscrijition  and  exile  against  the 
more  forward  opponents,  awed  the  refractorj'  monks 
and  prelates  to  submission. 

At  Wliitsimtide,  Thomas  Becket  received  priest's 
I,  and  was  then  consecrated  Primate  of  England 
with  great  magnificence  in  the  Abbey  of  Westminster. 
The  see  of  London  being  vacant,  the  ceremony  was 
performed  by  the  once  turbulent,  now  aged  and  peace- 
ful, Henry  of  Winchester,  the  brother  of  King  Stephen. 
One  voice  alone,  that  of  Gilbert  Foliot,  Bishop  of 
Hereford,"  broke  the  apparent  harmony  by  a  bitter  sar- 

1  Boger  de  Tondgny,  p.  100. 

«  In  Oifl  inem«rabk  letter  of  Gilbert  Foliot.    Dr.  LinRard  obaervea  that 
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caam  —  "The  king  lias  wrought  a  miracle:  he  has 
tamed  a  soldier  and  a  layman  into  an  archbishop." 
oiibirL  Gilbert  Foliot,  from  first  to  last  the  firm  and 
TnUot.  unawed  antagonist  of  Becket,  is  too  important 

a  personage  to  be  passed  lightly  by.^  This  sally  was 
attriboted  no  doubt  by  some  at  the  time,  as  il  was  the 
subject  afterwards  of  many  fierce  taunts  fi-om  Becket 
himself,  and  of  lofty  vindication  by  Foliot,  to  disap- 
pointed ambition,  as  though  he  himself  aspired  to  the 
primacy.  Nor  was  there  an  ecclesiastic  in  England 
who  might  entertain  more  just  hopes  of  advancement. 
He  was  admitted  to  be  a  man  of  unimpeachable  life,  of 
austere  habits,  and  great  learning.  He  had  been  Abbot 
of  Gloucester  and  then  Bishop  of  Hei-eford.  He  was 
in  correspondence  with  four  successive  Popes,  Coiles- 
tine  II. ,  Lucius  II.,  Eugenius  III.,  Alexander,  and 
with  a  fiiiniliarity  which  implies  a  high  estimation  for 
ability  and  experience.  He  is  interfering  in  matters 
remote  fi'om  his  diocese,  and  commending  other  bishops, 
Lincoln  and  Salisbury,  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  the  Pontiff.     All  his  letters  reveal  as  imperious  and 

Vb.  Berington  baa  proved  this  Iftter  to  be  apurioufl.  I  cannot  lee  »ny 
fbrea  in  Mr.  Berington'a  nrgiimentB,  and  abould  certainly  bave  paid  mora 
defeienee  to  Dr.  Llngard  bimaslf  if  he  had  examined  tbe  question.  It 
aeems,  moreover  (if  I  rigbtly  unciaretand  Dr.  Gilea,  and  I  am  not  certain 
tbat  I  du),  tliat  it  exiata  in  more  thaji  one  MS.  of  Foliot-a  lettere.  Ue  has 
ptijitcd  it  as  unqueationed ;  no  very  aatisfactoiy  procecdmg  in  an  editor- 
Tbe  concluaive  argument  for  its  authentipjty  wKh  ma  is  this:  Who,  after 
Becket'd  death  and  canoniiaiion,  would  have  venlured  or  thought  it  worth 
while  to  forge  auch  a  letter?  To  whom  waa  Foliot'a  memory  bo  dear^or 
Becket'B  so  hateful,  iiB  to  reopen  Uie  whole  etrite  about  hia  election  and  hla 
conduct?  Beaides,  it  aeems  clear  lliat  it  is  eillier  arejoioder  to  iho  long 
iBtter  addressed  by  Becket  to  the  clergy  of  England  (Gilea,  iii.  170),  or 
that  letter  is  a  rejoinder  (o  Foliot'a,  Each  is  n  violent  party  pamphlet 
■gainst  the  other,  and  of  great  ability  and  labor. 

1  Poliofs  neareat  ralntivea,  if  not  himacif,  were  Scotch ;  one  of  them  had 
(brIUted  hia  estate  for  fidelity  to  the  King  of  Seotlflnd.  —  Epist.  ii.  cclxxvUi. 
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conscientious  a  churchman  as  Beckot  himself,  and  in 
Becket's  position  Foliot  might  have  resisted  the  king  as 
inflexibly.'  He  was,  in  short,  a  bold  and  stirring  eccle- 
siastic, who  did  not  scruple  to  wield,  as  he  had  done  in 
several  instances,  that  last  teiTible  weapon  of  the  clergy 
which  burst  on  his  own  head,  excommunication.*  It 
la&y  be  added  that,  notwithstanding  his  sarcasm,  there 
was  no  open  breach  between  him  and  Becket.  The 
primate  acquiesced  in,  if  he  did  not  promote,  the  ad- 
vancement of  Foiiot  to  the  see  of  London  ;^  and  dur- 
ing that  period  letters  of  courtesy  which  borders  on 
adulation  were  interchanged  at  least  with  apparent  sin- 
cerity.* 

The  king  had  indeed  wrought  a  greater  miracle 
than  himself  intended,  or  than  Foliot  thought  possible. 
Becket  became  at  once  not  merely  a  decent  prelate, 
but  an  austere  and  mortified  monk:  he  seemed  deter- 
mined to  make  up  for  his  want  of  ascetic  qualifications  ; 
to  crowd  a  whole  lifts  of  monkhood  into  a  few  years." 
Under  his  canonical  dress  he  wore  a  monk's  fi-ock,  hair- 
cloth  next  his  skin  ;    bis  studies,  his  devotions,  were 

1  Read  his  letter?  bcfon  his  eleTBlion  lo  the  see  of  Loadon. 

1  Ses,  e.g.,  Epist.  CKxxi.,  in  vrhidi  his  informx  ArcbblEhop  Theobald  that 
the  Earl  of  Hereford  held  intercourse  vfith  William  Beauchamp,  axcommu- 
nicated  by  the  Primate.  "Viiescit  anatheina^B  authoritas,  nisi  et  com- 
municintes  excommunicatia  cnrripiat  dl^a  Bcveritae.''  Tho  Earl  of 
Heretbrd  munt  be  placed  under  anathema. 

■  Lambeth,  p.  91.  The  election  of  the  Bi?hop  of  Hereford  to  London  is 
oonfirmrd  by  ^le  Pope's  permission  to  elect  him  (Uarcli  IH)  ru^atu  H.  regis 
■t  Arehap.  Csnluarensis.  A  letter  from  Pope  Aiejcandec  on  hia  promotion 
nbukea  him  lar/ailiag  loo  iivereli/.  —  Epist,  cccliit. 

*  Foliot,  in  a  letter  to  Pope  Alexander,  maintains  the  snperiority  of  Cut- 
terbury  over  York.  — cxlix. 

*  See  on  the  change  in  hia  habits,  Lambeth,  p.  84;  also  the  stmiige  story, 
in  Grim,  of  a  monic  who  declared  himself  commiasiuned  by  a  preterhuman 
perasn  of  terrible  countenance  to  warn  the  Chancellor  not  to  dare  to  appear 
ip  the  choir,  a£  he  had  done,  in  a  secular  dress.  —  p.  IS. 
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long,  regular,  rigid.  At  tlic  mass  lie  was  frequently 
melted  into  passionate  teal's.  In  lils  outward  demean- 
or, indeed,  though  he  submitted  to  private  flagellation, 
and  the  most  severe  macerations,  Becket  was  still  tlie 
stately  prelate  ;  his  food,  though  scanty  to  abstemious- 
ness, was,  as  his  constitution  required,  more  delicate ; 
lu3  cliarities  were  boundless.  Archbishop  Theobald 
liad  doubled  the  usual  amount  of  the  primate's  alms, 
Becket  again  doubled  that ;  and  every  night  in  pi-i- 
vacy,  no  doubt  more  ostentatious  than  the  most  public 
exhibition,  with  his  own  hands  ho  washed  the  feet  of 
thirteen  beggars.  His  table  was  still  hospitable  and 
sumptuous,  but  instead  of  knights  and  nobles,  he  ad- 
mitted only  learned  clerks,  and  especially  the  regulars, 
whom  he  courted  with  the  most  obsequious  deference. 
For  the  sprightly  conversation  of  former  times  were 
read  grave  books  in  the  Latin  of  the  church. 
.  But  the  change  was  not  alone  in  his  habits  and  mode 
of  life.  The  King  could  not  have  reproved,  lie  might 
have  admired,  the  most  punctilious  regard  for  the  de- 
cency and  the  dignity  of  the  highest  ecclesiastic  in  the 
realm.  But  the  inflexible  churchman  began  to  betray 
himself  in  more  unexpected  acts.  While  still  in  France 
Henry  was  startled  at  receiving  a  peremptory  resigna- 
tion of  the  chancellorahip,  as  inconsistent  with  the  re- 
ligious functions  of  the  primate.  This  act  was  as  it 
were  a  bill  of  divorce  from  all  personal  intimacy  with 
the  king,  a  dissolution  of  their  old  familiar  and  friendly 
intercourse.  It  was  not  merely  that  the  holy  and  aus- 
tere prelate  withdrew  from  the  unbecoming  |)leasures 
of  the  court,  the  eliase,  the  banquet,  the  tournament, 
even  the  war ;  they  were  no  more  to  meet  at  the  coun- 
cil board,  and  the  seat  of  judicature.     It  had  been  said 


Gur.TnL  BBtXCT  AX  TOVBS. 

that  Becket  was  co-sovereign  with  llie  kiiif;.  lie  now  ap- 
peared (and  there  were  not  wanting  seciet  and  invidi- 
ous enemies  to  suggest,  and  to  inflame  the  suspicion)  a 
rival  sovereign.'  The  king,  when  Becket  met  him  on 
his  landing  at  Southampton,  did  not  attempt  to  conceal 
his  dissatis&ction ;  his  reception  of  his  old  friend  was 
cold- 
It  were  unjust  to  human  nature  to  suppose  that  it 
did  not  cost  Becket  a  violent  struggle,  a  painful  sacri- 
fice, thus  as  it  were  to  rend  himself  from  the  familiari- 
ty and  friendship  of  his  munificent  benefactor.  It  was 
no  doubt  a  severe  sense  of  duty  which  crushed  his 
natural  affections,  especially  as  vulgar  ambition  must 
have  pointed  out  a  more  sure  and  safe  way  to  power 
and  feme.  Such  ambition  would  hardly  have  hesitated 
between  the  ruling  all  orders  through  the  king,  and  the 
solitary  and  dangerous  position  of  opposing  so  power- 
ful a  monarch  to  maintain  the  interests  and  secure  the 
fevor  of  one  order  alone. 

Henry  was  now  fiilly  occupied  with  the  affairs  of 
Wales.  Becket,  with  the  royal  sanction,  obeyed  the 
summons  of  Pope  Alexander  to  the  Council  of  Tours, 
Becket  had  passed  through  part  of  France  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  his  own  i-aising,  and  under  his  com- 
mand ;  he  had  passed  a  second  time  as  representing  the 
king,  he  was  yet  to  pass  as  an  exile.  At  Tours,  where 
Pope  Alexander  now  held  his  court,  and  pre-  B«kei  m 
sided  over  his  Council,  Becket  appeared  atMayiB,neB. 
the  head  of  all  the  Bishops  of  England,  except  those 

'  Compira  the  letter  of  the  poUtie  Aroulf,  Bishop  at  Lisieuxi  "  81  enim 

inmini  tiMquillitBta  degere,  scd  ipso  etiam  mafiis  quani  olim,  Principe 
conngiiarE."  — Apud  Boaquet,  nii.  p.  S28. 
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escused  on  account  of  age  or  infirmity.  So  gi-eat  was 
hb  reputation,  tliat  the  Pope  sent  out  cJI  the  cardinals 
except  those  in  attendance  on  his  own  person  to  escort 
the  primate  of  England  into  the  city.  In  the  council 
at  Tours  not  merely  was  the  title  of  Alexander  to  the 
popedom  a\ouchc(l  with  perfect  unanimity,  but  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  clergy  asserted  with  more 
than  nsual  rigor  and  distinctness.  Some  canons,  one 
especially  which  severely  condemned  all  encroachments 
on  the  property  of  the  Church,  might  seem  framed 
almost  with  a  view  to  the  impending  strife  with  Eng- 
land. 

That  strife,  so  impetuous  might  seem  the  combatants 
Bi^nning  ^o  joiu  Issuc,  broke  out,  during  the  next  year, 
"  "'^'  in  all  its  violence.  Both  parties,  if  they  did 
not  commence,  were  prepared  for  aggression.  The 
first  occasion  of  public  collision  was  a  dispute  concern- 
ing the  customary  payment  of  the  ancient  Danegelt, 
of  two  shillings  on  every  hide  of  land,  to  the  sherifls 
of  the  several  counties.  The  king  determined  to 
transfer  this  payment  to  his  own  exchequer :  he  snii>- 
moned  an  assembly  at  Woodstock,  and  declared  his 
intentions.  All  were  mute  but  Becket ;  the  archbishop 
opposed  the  enrolment  of  the  decree,  on  the  ground 
that  the  tax  was  voluntary,  not  of  right.  "  By  the 
eyes  of  God,"  said  Henry,  his  usual  oath,  "  it  shall  bo 
enrolled !  "  "  By  the  same  eyes,  by  which  you  swear, 
replied  the  prelate,  "it  shall  never  be  levieil  on  my 
lands  while  I  live ! "  ^  On  Becket's  part,  almost  the 
first  act  of  his  primacy  was  to  vindicate  all  the  rights, 

1  This  itrange  scene  is  refonJed  by  Koger  do  Pontigny,  wbo  reeaiTOd  his 
information  on  all  those  circumatancea  from  Bocltet  iiimaell',  or  from  hi*  fol- 
lowera.     &<■<■  nlpo  Grim.  p.  22. 
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and  to  resume  all  tlie  propei-ty  which  had  been  usurped, 
oi-  which  he  asserted  to  have  been  usui'pfd,  from  hia 
see.^  It  was  not  Hkely  that,  in  the  turbuleut  times 
jast  gone  by,  there  would  have  been  rigid  respect  for 
the  inviolability  of  sacred  property.  The  title  of  the 
Church  was  held  to  be  indefeasible.  Whatever  had 
once  belonged  to  the  Church  might  be  recovered  at 
any  time  ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  courts  claimed  the  sole 
right  of  adjudication  in  such  causes.  The  primate  was 
thus  at  once  plaintiff,  judge,  and  carried  into  execution 
his  own  judgments.  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Eyns- 
ford  in  Kent,  who  hold  of  the  king,  claimed  the  right 
of  presentation  to  that  benefice.  Becket  asserted  the 
prerogative  of  the  see  of  Canterbury.  On  the  forcible 
ejectment  of  his  nominee  by  the  lord,  William  of 
Eynsford,  Becket  proceeded  at  once  to  a  sentence  of 
excommunication,  without  regard  to  Eynsford's  feudal 
superior  the  king.  The  primate  next  demanded  the 
castle  of  Tunbridge  from  the  head  of  the,.,,jn„„f 
powerful  femily  of  De  Clare  ;  though  it  had  ^«'^"- 
been  held  by  De  Clare,  and  it  was  asserted,  received  in 
exchange  for  a  Norman  castle,  since  the  time  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror.  The  attack  on  De  Clare  might 
seem  a  defiance  of  the  whole  feudal  nobility ;  a  deter- 
mination to  despoil  them  of  their  conquests,  or  grants 
&om  the  sovereign, 

The  king,  on  hia  side,  wisely  chose  the  strongest  and 
more  popular  ground  of  the  immunities  of  the  clergy 
from  all  temporal  jurisdiction.     He  appeared  as  guar- 

1  Becket  had  been  compelled  to  give  up  (he  rich  ajcbdeaconiy  of  Canter- 
bniy,  which  he  seemed  disposed  lo  hold  with  the  archbishopric.  GeofiVey 
Ridel,  irbo  became  archdeacon,  was  atlerwarde  one  or  liis  most  active  eae- 
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dian  of  the  public  morals,  us  adiuiiiisti'ator  of  equal 
justice  to  all  his  subjects,  as  protector  of  the 
peace  of  tlie  realm.  Crimes  of  great  atroci- 
ty, it  is  said,  of  great ,  frequency,  crimes  such  as  rob- 
bery and  lioniicjde,  crimes  for  which  secular  persons 
were  hanged  by  scores  and  without  mercy,  were  com- 
mitted almost  with  impunity,  or  with  ])unishmeTit  al- 
together inadequate  to  the  offence  by  the  clergy ;  and 
the  sacred  name  of  clerk,  exempted  not  only  bishops, 
abbots,  and  priests,  but  those  of  the  lowest  ecclesiastical 
rank  from  tlie  civil  power.  It  was  the  inalienable  right 
of  the  clerk  to  be  tried  only  in  the  court  of  bis  bishop ; 
and  as  that  court  could  not  award  capital  punishment, 
the  utmost  penalties  were  Sagellation,  imprisonment, 
and  degradation.  It  was  only  after  degradation,  and 
for  a  second  offence  (for  the  clergy  strenuously  insisted 
on  the  injustice  of  a  second  trial  for  the  same  act),^ 
that  the  meanest  of  the  clerical  body  could  be  brought 
to  the  level  of  the  most  highborn  layman.  But  to  cede 
one  tittle  of  these  immunities,  to  surrender  the  sacred 
person  of  a  clergyman,  whatever  his  gtiilt,  to  the  secu- 
lar power,  was  treason  to  the  sacerdotal  order :  it  was 
giving  up  Christ  (for  the  Redeemer  was  supposed  ac- 
tually to  dwell  in  the  clerk,  thougli  his  hands  might  be 
stained  with  innocent  blood)  to  be  crucified  by  the 
heathen.^  To  mutilate  the  person  of  one  in  holy  or- 
ders was  directly  contraiy  to  the  Scripture  (for  with 
1  The  king  was  wUliug  that  the  clfrk  guilty  of  murd«r  or  robbeiy  Bhoald 
be  degraded  before  he  waa  hanged,  but  hanged  be  shauM  be.  The  aith- 
bishop  insisted  that  he  should  be  safe  "  a  Iffsione  membrorum."  Degmdn- 
tion  was  in  itself  so  dreadful  a  punishment,  that  to  hang  also  for  the  samg 

dation,  "  he  might  be  hanged."  —  Compare  Grim,  p.  30. 
3  "  De  Dovo  judicilur  Cliriati^s  ante  Pihitom  pra;sideni."  —  De  Boaham, 
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ConTeniont  logic,  whilo  the  clergy  riy'ectcd  tlie  examjile 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  to  the  equal  liability  of  priest 
and  Lcvite  with  the  ordinary  Jew  to  the  sentence  of 
the  law,  they  alleged  it  on  their  own  part,  as  unanswer- 
able}. It  was  inconceivable,  that  hands  which  bad  but 
now  made  God  should  be  tied  behind  tho  back,  like 
those  of  a  common  malefactor,  or  that  his  neck  shoidd 
be  wrung  on  a  gibbet,  before  whom  kings  had  but  now 
bowed  in  reverential  homage.' 

The  enormity  of  the  evil  is  acknowledged  by  Beck- 
et's  most  ardent  partisans.^  The  king  had  credible  in- 
formation laid  before  Iiim  that  some  of  the  clergy  were 
absolute  devils  in  guilt,  that  their  wickedness  could  uot 
be  repressed  by  the  ordinary  means  of  justice,  and 
were  daily  growing  worse. 

Becket  himself  had  protected  some  notorious  and 
heinous  offenders.  A  clerk  of  tlie  diocese  of  Worces- 
ter had  debauched  a  maiden  and  murdered  her  lather. 
Becket  ordered  tho  man  to  be  kept  in  prison,  and  re- 
fused to  surrender  him  to  tlie  king's  justice.^  Anoth- 
er in  London,  guilty  of  stealing  a  silver  goblet,  was 

1  De  Bosham,  p.  100. 

*  The  fnimess  wilh  which  the  question  is  stated  by  Herbert  de  Boaham, 
tbe  follower,  almost  the  worshipper  of  Bef ket,  is  remarkable. 
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idens  et  ad  multorum 
oscemodi  castigationee,  talinm 
smoQum  flagitia  non  reprimi 
vel  potJuB  tndies  per  regaum  detenus  ben."  He  proceeds  to  state  at  lengtli 
the  argumeaC  od  both  sides.  AdoIIiqc  biographer  of  Beeket  makes  strong 
■dBiissions  of  the  crimos  of  tlie  clergy:  "  Sed  et  ordinaforum  inordinati 
mores,  int^r  rogem  et  archepisi^opum  aiixero  malitiam,  qui  anUto  t^ntndan- 
(im  per  idem  tempus  apparebaut  publicla  irretiti  criminibus."  —  Edw. 
Grim.    It  waa  said  that  no  leas  than  100  of  tlie  clei^  were  charged  with 
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claimed  aa  only  amenable  to  the  ecclesiastical  court. 
Philip  de  Brois,  a  canon  of  Bedford,  had  been  guilty 
of  homicide.  The  cause  was  tried  in  the  bishop's 
court ;  he  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  kindred 
of  the  slain  man.  Some  time  after,  Fitz-Peter,  the 
king's  justiciary,  whether  from  private  enmity  or  of- 
fence, or  dissatisfied  with  the  ecclesiastical  verdict,  in 
ihe  open  court  at  Dunstable,  called  De  Brois  a  murder- 
er, De  Broia  broke  out  into  angry  anil  contumelious 
language  against  the  judge.  The  insult  to  the  justici- 
ary was  held  to  be  insidt  to  the  king,  who  sought 
justice,  where  alone  lie  could  obtain  it,  in  the  bishop's 
court.  Philip  de  Brois  this  time  incurred  a  sentence, 
to  our  notions  almost  as  disproportionat-c  as  that  for  hia 
former  oifence.  He  was  condemned  to  be  publicly 
whipped,  and  degi-aded  for  two  years  from  the  honors 
and  emoluments  of  his  canonry.  But  to  the  king  the 
verdict  appeared  far  too  lenient ;  the  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion was  accused  as  shielding  the  criminal  from  his  due 
penalty. 

Snch  were  the  questions  on  which  Becket  was  pi-e- 
chBrMtorof  pared  to  confront  and  to  wage  war  to  the 
the  King.  death  with  the  king  ;  and  all  this  with  a  de- 
liberate knowledge  both  of  the  power  and  the  character 
of  Henry,  his  power  as  undisputed  sovereign  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Continental  territories  more  extensive  and 
flourishing  than  those  of  the  king  of  Prance.  These 
dominions  included  those  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  de- 
scendants, of  the  Counts  of  Anjou,  and  the  great  in- 
heritance of  his  wife.  Queen  Eleanor,  the  old  kingdom 
of  Aquitaine  ;  they  reached  from  the  boi-ders  of  Flan- 
ders roiuid  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyi-eneea.  This  almost 
unrivalled  power  could  not  but  have  worked  with  the 
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stroDg  natural  passions  of  Henry  to  form  tlic  character 
drawn  by  a  churchman  of  gi'eat  abiiity,  who  would 
warn  Becket  as  to  the  formidable  adversary  whom  he 
had  undertaken  to  oppose,  —  "  You  liave  to  deal  with 
one  on  whose  policy  the  most  distant  sovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope, on  whose  power  his  neighbors,  on  whose  severity 
his  subjects  look  with  awe ;  wliom  constant  successes 
and  prosperous  fortune  have  rendered  so  sensitive,  that 
every  act  of  disobedience  is  a  personal  outrage  ;  whom 
it  is  as  easy  to  provoke  as  difficult  to  appease  ;  who  en- 
courages no  rash  offence  by  impunity,  but  whose  ven- 
geance is  instant  and  summary.  He  will  sometimes  be 
softened  by  humility  and  patience,  but  will  never  sub- 
mit to  compulsion  ;  everything  must  seem  to  be  con- 
ceded by  his  own  free  will,  nothing  wrested  from  his 
weakness.  He  is  more  covetous  of  glory  than  of  gain, 
a  commendable  quality  in  a  prince,  if  virtue  and  truth, 
not  tlie  vanity  and  soft  flattery  of  courtiers,  awarded 
that  glory.  He  is  a  great,  indeed  the  greatest  of  kings, 
for  he  bas  no  superior  of  whom  be  may  stand  in  dread, 
no  subject  who  dares  to  resist  him.  His  natural  ferocity 
has  been  subdued  by  no  calamity  from  witliout ;  all 
who  have  been  involved  in  any  contest  with  liim,  have 
preferred  the  most  precarious  treaty  to  a  trial  of  strength 
with  one  so  preeminent  in  wealth,  in  the  number  of 
bis  forces,  and  the  greatness  of  bis  puissance."  ^ 

A  king  of  this  character  would  eagerly  listen  to  sug- 
gestions of  interested  or  flattering  courtiers,  that  unless 

1  See  Uirougbout  this  epistle  of  Amulf  of  Liaieux,  Bouiiuet,  p.  S30.   Tbis 
■uhb  Amulf  was  a.  craftj  and  double-dealing  prelate.     Grim  and  Roger  de 

tgaiuBt  Becket  among  the  English  bishops,  while  tn  Bec^kct  be  plays  [he 
put  of  confides  tial  connaellor.  —  Grim,  p.  29.  R.P,,p.ll9.  Will.  Can 
ICTb,,  p.  6.    Compare  oa  Amnlf,  Epist.  316,  v.  11,  p.  ISO. 
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the  Primate's  power  were  limited,  the  authority  of  the 
king  would  be  reduced  to  nothing.  The  succession  to 
the  throne  would  depend  entirely  on  the  clergy,  and  he 
himself  would  reign  only  so  long  as  might  seem  good 
to  the  Archbishop.  Nor  were  they  the  baser  courtiers 
alone  who  feared  and  hated  Becket.  The  nobles  might 
tremble  from  the  example  of  De  Clare,  with  whose 
poweriiil  house  almost  all  the  Norman  baronage  was 
allied,  lest  every  royal  grant  should  be  called  in  ques- 
tion.^ Even  among  the  clergy  Becket  had  bitter  ene- 
iniea ;  and  though  at  first  they  appeared  almost  as  jeal- 
ous as  the  Primate  for  the  privileges  of  their  order,  the 
most  able  soon  espoused  the  cause  of  the  King ;  those 
who  secretly  favored  him  were  obliged  to  submit  in 
silence. 

The  King,  determined  to  bring  these  great  questions 
PnJUment  to  issue,  summoned  a  Parliament  at  Westmin- 
miDBter.  Btcr.  He  Commenced  the  proceedings  by  en- 
larging on  the  abuses  of  the  archidiaconal  courts.  The 
archdeacons  kept  the  most  watchful  and  inquisitorial 
superintendence  over  the  laity,  but  every  offence  was 
easily  commuted  for  a  pecuniary  fine,  which  fell  to 
them.  The  King  complained  that  they  levied  a  revenue 
from  the  sins  of  the  people  equal  to  his  own,  yet  that 
the  public  morals  were  only  more  deeply  and  irretriev- 
ably depraved.  He  then  demanded  that  all  clerks  ac- 
cused of  heinous  crimes  should  he  immediately  degraded 
and  handed  over  to  the  officers  of' his  justice,  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  law;  for  their  guilt,  instead  of 
deserving  a  lighter  punishment,  was  doubly  guilty:  lie 
demanded  this  in  the  name  of  equal  justice  and  the 

>  Tbese  are  Ihe  words  which  Fitz-Stephen  places  in  the  mouths  of  the 


peace  of  the  realm.  Becket  insisted  on  delay  till  the 
next  morning,  in  order  that  ho  might  consult  his  suf- 
fragan bishops.  This  the  King  refused:  the  bishops 
withdrew  to  confer  upon  their  answer.  The  bishops 
were  disposed  to  yield,  some  doubtless  impressed  with 
the  jiistice  of  the  demand,  some  from  fear  of  the  King, 
some  from  a  prudent  conviction  of  the  danger  of  pro- 
voking so  powerful  a  monarch,  and  of  involving  the 
Church  in  a  quarrel  with  Henry  at  the  perilous  time 
of  a  contest  for  the  Papacy  which  distracted  Eu- 
rope. Becket  inflexibly  maintained  the  inviolability  of 
the  holy  persons  of  the  clergy. ^  The  King  then  de- 
manded whether  they  would  observe  the  "customs  of 
the  realm."  "Saving  my  order,"  replied  the  Arch- 
bishop. That  order  was  still  to  be  exempt  from  all  ju- 
risdiction but  its  own.  So  answered  all  the  bishops 
except  Hilary  of  Chichester,  who  made  the  declaration 
without  reserve.'  The  King  hastily  broke  up  the  as- 
sembly, and  left  London  in  a  state  of  consternation, 
the  people  and  the  clergy  agitated  by  conflicting  anxie- 
imraediately  deprived  Becket  of  the  custody 
of  the  Royal  Castles,  which  he  stilt  retained,  and  of  the 
momentous  charge,  the  education  of  his  son.  The 
bishops  entreated  Becket  either  to  withdraw  or  to 
!  the  offensive  word.  At  first  he  declared  that 
if  an  angel  fi-oni  Heaven  should  counsel  such  weak- 
,  he  would  hold  him  accursed.  At  length,  however, 
he  yielded,  as  Herbert  do  Boshara  asserts,  out  of  love 
for  the  king,^  by  another  account  at  the  persuasion  of 
the  Pope's  Almoner,  said  to  have  been  bribed  by  Eug- 
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lisli  gold.'     He  went  to  Oxford  and  made  the 
sion. 

The  King,  in  order  to  ratify  with  the  utmost  ao- 
j»B.  1164.  lemnity  the  concession  extorted  from  the  bisk- 
ops,  and  even  from  Becket  himself,  summoned  a  great 
couneLiof  couicil  of  tlie  realm  to  CJai-endon,  a  royal 
cimndoii.  palace  between  three  and  four  miles  from 
Salisbuiy.  The  two  archbishops  and  eleven  bisliopa, 
between  thirty  and  forty  of  the  highest  nobles,  with 
numbers  of  inferior  barons,  were  present.  It  was  the 
King's  object  to  settle  beyond  dispute  the  main  points 
in  contest  between  the  Crown  and  the  Church;  to 
establish  thus,  with  the  consent  of  the  whole  nation, 
an  English  Constitution  in  Church  and  State.  Becket, 
it  is  said,  had  been  assured  by  some  about  the  King 
that  a  mere  assent  would  be  demanded  to  vague  and 
ambiguous,  and  therefore  on  occasion  disputable  cus- 
toms. But  when  these  customs,  which  had  been  col- 
lected and  put  in  writing  by  the  King's  order,  appeared 
in  the  form  of  precise  and  binding  laws,  drawn  up  with 
legal  technicality  by  the  Chief  Justiciary,  he  saw  his 
error,  wavered,  and  endeavored  to  recede.^  The  King 
broke  out  into  one  of  his  ungovernable  fits  of  passion. 
One  or  two  of  the  bishops  who  were  out  of  favor  with 
the  King  and  two  knights  Templars  on  their  knees  im- 
plored Becket  to  abandon  his  dangerous,  fruitless,  and 
ill-timed  resistance.      The  Archbishop  took  the  oath, 

1  Oiim,  p.  99. 

1  Dr.  LiDgard  euppous  tbat  Bucket  demanded  Ihat  the  cuilooiB  ahould 
be  Teduced  to  wricing.  This  seems  quite  contrary  to  hb  policy;  and  Ed- 
w»rd  Grim  writes  thus:  "  Nsm  domeititi  regie,  dato  ronnentiento  eonsilio, 
seenniin  fecarnnt  archepiscopuiH,  quod  nuBjuom  Kribirtnliir  leges,  nnn- 
quun  illarum  fieret  recurdatio,  si  eum  verbo  lantum  m  audientia  proceruni 
honoriisBel,"  &c,  —  P.  31. 
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wliicli  had  been  already  sworn  to  by  all  the  lay  barons. 
He  was  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  bishops,  reluctantly 
according  to  one  account,  and  compelled  on  one  side 
by  their  dread  of  the  lay  barons,  on  the  other  by  the 
example  and  authority  of  the  Primate,  according  to 
Becket's  biographers,  eagerly  and  of  their  own  accord,' 
These  famous  constitutions  were  of  course  feudal  in 
their  form  and  spirit.  But  they  aimed  at  the  coniuiution. 
flnbjection  of  all  the  great  prelates  of  the  realm  "f '^'""'"•°- 
to  the  Crown  to  the  same  extent  as  the  great  barons. 
The  new  constitution  of  England  made  the  bishops' 
fiefs  to  be  granted  according  to  the  royal  will,  and  sub- 
jected the  whole  of  tlie  clergy  equally  with  the  laity 
to  the  common  laws  of  the  land.^  I.  On  the  vacancy 
of  every  archbishopric,  bishopric,  abbey,  or  priory,  the 
revenues  came  into  the  King's  hands.  He  was  to  sum- 
mon those  who  had  the  right  of  election,  which  was  to 
take  place  in  the  King's  Chapel,  with  his  consent,  and 
the  counsel  of  nobles  chosen  by  the  King  for  this  office. 
The  prelate  elect  was  immediately  to  do  homage  to  the 
King  as  liis  liege  lord,  for  life,  limb,  and  worldly  hon- 
ors, excepting  his  order.  The  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  all  beneficiaries,  held  their  estates  on  the  tenure  of 
baronies,  amenable  to  tlie  King's  justice,  and  bound  to 
sit  with  tiie  other  barons  in  all  pleas  of  the  Crown,  ex- 
cept in  capital  cases.  No  archbishop,  bishop,  or  any 
other  person  could  quit  tlie  realm  without  royal  permis- 
sion, or  without  taking  an  oath  at  the  King's  requisi- 
tion, not  to  do  any  damage,  either  going,  staying,  or 
returning,  to  the  King  or  the  kingdom. 


1  See  the  letter  of  Gil 
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II.  All  clerks  accused  of  any  crime  were  to  be  sum- 
moned before  the  King's  Courts.  The  King's  justicia- 
ries were  to  decide  whether  it  was  a  case  for  civil  or 

-  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  Those  which  belonged  to 
the  latter  were  to  be  removed  to  the  Bishops'  Court. 
If  the  clerk  was  found  guilty  or  confessed  bia  guilt,  the 
Church  could  protect  him  no  longer,^ 

III.  AH  disputes  concerning  advowsons  and  presen- 
tations to  benefices  were  to  be  decided  in  the  King's 
Courts ;  and  the  King's  consent  was  necessary  for  the 
appointment  to  any  benefice  within  ^he  King's  domain.' 

IV.  No  tenant  in  chief  of  the  King,  none  of  the 
officers  of  the  King's  household,  could  be  excommuni- 
cated, nor  his  lands  placed  under  interdict,  until  due 
information  had  been  laid  before  the  King ;  or,  in  his 
absence  from  the  realm,  before  the  great  Justiciary,  in 
order  that  be  might  determine  in  each  case  the  respec- 
tive rights  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts.* 

V.  Appeals  lay  from  tlie  archdeacon  to  the  bishop, 
frora  the  bishop  to  the  Archbishop.  On  failure  of  jus- 
tice by  the  Archbishop,  in  the  last  resort  to  the  King, 
who  was  to  take  care  that  justice  was  done  in  the 
Archbishop's  Court ;  and  no  further  appeal  was  to  be 
made  without  the  King's  consent.  This  was  mani- 
festly and  avowedly  intended  to  limit  appeals  to  Kome. 

All  these  statutes,  in  number  sixteen,  were  restric- 
tions on  the  distinctive  immunities  of  the  clergy :  one, 
and  that  unnoticed,  was  really  an  invasion  of  popular 
freedom  ;  no  son  of  a  villein  could  be  ordained  with- 
out the  consent  of  his  lord. 

1  Comtitution  iii. 

*  CoDsCitutions  i.  and  ii. 

■  CoDBliMtioa  vii.,  BOiaewhat  limiled  and  explained  by  s. 
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Some  of  these  customs  were  of  doubtful  authenti- 
city. On  the  main  question,  the  exorbitant  powers 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  the  immunity  of  the 
clergy  from  all  other  jurisdiction,  there  was  an  unre- 
pealed statute  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Before  the 
Conquest  the  bishop  sat  with  the  alderman  in  the 
aame  court.  The  statute  of  William  created  a  sepa- 
rate jurisdiction  of  great  extent  in  the  spiritual  court. 
This  was  not  done  to  aggrandize  the  Church,  of  which 
in  some  respects  the  Conqueror  was  jealous,  but  to 
elovate  the  importance  of  the  great  Norman .  prelates 
whom  he  had  thrust  into  the  English  sees.  It  raised 
another  class  of  powerful  feudatories  to  support  the 
foreign  throne,  bour.d  to  it  by  common  interest  as  well 
as  by  the  attachment  of  race.  But  at  this  time  neither 
party  took  any  notice  of  the  ancient  statute.  The 
King's  advisers  of  course  avoided  the  daiigerous  ques- 
tion ;  Becket  and  the  Churchmen  (Bccket  himself  de- 
clared that  he  was  unlearned  in  the  customs),  standing 
on  the  divine  and  indefeasible  right  of  the  clergy,  could 
hardly  rest  on  a  recent  statute  granted  by  the  royal 
will,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  annulled  by  the  same 
authority.  The  Customs,  they  averred,  were  of  them- 
selves illegal,  as  clashing  with  higher  irrepealable  laws. 

To  these  Customs  Becket  had  now  sworn  without 
reserve.  Three  copies  were  ordered  to  be  made  —  one 
for  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  one  for  York,  one 
to  be  laid  up  in  the  royal  archives.  To  these  the  King 
demanded  the  further  guarantee  of  the  seal  of  the  dif- 
ferent parties.  The  Primate,  whether  already  repent- 
ing of  his  assent,  or  under  the  vague  impression  that 
this  was  committing  himself  still  further  (for  oaths 
might  be  absolved,  seals  could  not  be  torn  from  public 
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documents),  now  obstinately  refused  to  make  any  fiir- 
ther  concession.  The  refusal  threw  suspicion  on  the 
sincerity  of  his  former  act.  Tlie  King,  tlie  otber  prel- 
ates, the  nobles,  all  but  Becket,^  subscribed  and  sealed 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  as  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land. ■* 

As  the  Primate  rode  from  Winchester  in  profound 
silence,  meditating  on  the  acts  of  the  council  and  on 
his  own  conduct,  one  of  his  attendants,  who  has  him- 
self related  the  conversation,  endeavored  to  raise  his 
spirits.  "  It  is  a  fit  punishment,"  said  Becket,  "  for 
one  who,  not  trained  in  the  school  of  the  Saviour,  but  in 
the  King's  court,  a  man  of  pride  and  vanity,  from  a 
follower  of  hawks  and  hounds,  a  patron  of  players, 
has  dared  to  assume  the  care  of  so  many  souls."  ^  De 
Bosham  significantly  reminded  his  master  of  St.  Peter, 
his  denial  of  the  Lord,  his  subsequent  repentance.  On 
his  return  to  Canterbury  Becket  imposed  upon  himself 
the  severest  mortification,  and  suspended  himself  from 
his  fhnction  of  offering  the  sacrifice  on  the  altar.  He 
Aprtii,  wrote  almost  immediately  to  the  Pope  to  seek 
counsel  and  absolution  from  his  oath.  He  received 
both.     The  absolution  restored  all  his  vivacity. 

But  the  King  had  likewise  his  emissaries  with  the 
Pope  at  Sens,  He  endeavored  to  obtain  a  legatiue 
commission  over  the  whole  realm  of  England  for  Beck- 
et's  enemy,  Roger  Archbishop  of  York,  and  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  Pope  to  Becket  to  observe  the 
"customs"  of  the  realm.     Two  embassies  were  sent 

'  Herbert  de  Bosbsm.  "  Csate  quidoin  non  de  piano  negat,  «d  diBt- 
random  dIcebeC  adbac." 

'  "  8nperbu9el  vanus,  de  pastore  avium  factus  sum  pai 
faulor  hiBlrioDUin  et  aorum  sectalor  tot  anlmanim  past 
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by  tte  King  for  this  end  :  first  the  Bishops  of  Lisieux 
and  Poitiers ;  tlien  Geoffrey  Ridel,  Archdeacon  of 
Canterbury  (who  afterwards  appears  so  hostile  to  the 
Primate  as  to  be  called  by  him  tliat  archdevil,  not 
archdeacon),  and  the  subtle  John  of  Oxford.  The 
embarrassed  Pope  (throughout  it  must  be  remembered 
tliat  there  was  a  formidable  Antipope),  afraid  at  once 
of  estranging  Henry,  and  unwilling  to  abandon  Becket, 
granted  the  legation  to  the  Archbishop  of  York.  To 
the  Primate's  great  indignation,  Roger  had  his  cross 
borne  before  him  in  the  Province  of  Canterbury.  On 
Becket's  angry  remonstrance,  the  Pope,  while  on  the 
one  hand  he  enjoined  on  Becket  the  greatest  caution 
and  forbearance  in  the  inevitable  contest,  assured  him 
that  he  would  never  permit  the  see  of  Canterbury  to 
be  subject  to  any  authority  but  his  own.' 

Becket  secretly  went  down  to  his  estate  at  Romney, 
near  the  sea-coast,  in  the  hope  of  crossing  the  straits, 
and  so  finding  refuge  and  maintaining  his  canse  by  his 
personal  presence  with  the  Pope.  Stormy  weather 
forced  him  to  abandon  liis  design.  He  then  betook 
himself  to  the  King  at  Woodstock.     He  was  coldly 

I  Read  the  EpiatJes,  apud  Gilet,  v.  iv.  1,  3,  Bouquet,  xvi.  210,  to  jaclge 
of  the  skilful  Eteeriug  aud  difficulties  o(  (he  Pope.  There  is  ■  very  curious 
ilettw  of  Ml  emissarv  of  Berket,  describing  the  death  of  the  Antipope  (he 
4ied  at  Ldcco,  April  21).  The  canona  of  San  Frediano,  in  Lucca,  refused 
to  bmy  bim,  because  be  was  already  "  buried  in  hell."  The  writer  an- 
SMnwea  that  the  Emperar  also  was  ill,  that  the  Empress  had  miscarried, 
jUld  that  therefore  all  Franco  adhered  with  greater  devotion  to  Alexander; 
and  lit  Legaline  crmmisaon  to  Uit  ArchHtbop  af  Fort  \ad  expired  millima 
itqpe  (if  reeoeerj.  The  writer  ventures,  however,  to  snggeat  to  Becket  to 
eradoct  binuelf  with  modesty^  to  seek  ratber  tlian  avoid  iuCercouree  with 
file  kmg.  — Apod  Giles,  iv.  310;  Bouquet,  p.  210.  See  also  the  tetter  of 
John,  Bishop  of  PniliiTS,  who  says  of  the  Pope,  "  Gravi  redimit  piEnitentil, 
"  (fecerit),  couceasionem."  —  Bou> 
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letared.  The  King  at  first  dts^embled  his  knowlealge 
of  tlie  Primate's  attctopt  to  cnKs  tbe  sea,  a  direct  tio- 
UdoD  of  one  of  tbe  constitatjons ;  but  on  his  dejwrtnre 
be  asked  with  bitter  jocularity  whether  Becket  bad 
aooght  to  leave  the  realm  because  England  coold  not 
cootain  himself  and  tbe  King.* 

The  tergiversation  of  Becket,  and  hfe  attempt  tbas 
to  violate  one  of  tbe  Constitndons  of  Clarendon,  ta 
which  he  had  sworn,  showed  that  he  was  not  to  be 
bound  by  oaths.  No  treaty  could  be  made  where  one 
party  claimed  the  power  of  retracting,  and  might  at 
any  time  be  released  from  bis  covenant.  In  the  mind 
of  Henry,  whose  will  had  never  yet  met  resistance,  the 
determination  was  con6nned,  if  he  could  not  subdue 
the  Prelate,  to  crush  tbe  refractory  subject,  Becket's 
enemies  possessed  the  King's  ear.  Some  of  those  ene- 
mies no  doubt  bated  him  for  his  former  favor  with  the 
King,  some  dreaded  lest  the  severity  of  so  inflexible  a 
prelate  should  curb  their  license,  some  held  property 
belonging  to  or  claimed  by  the  Church,  some  to  flatter 
the  King,  some  in  honest  indignation  at  tbe  duplicity 
of  Becket,  and  in  love  of  peace,  but  all  concurred  to 
inflame  the  resentment  of  Henry,  and  to  attribute  to 
Becket  words  and  designs  insulting  to  the  King  and 
disparaging  to  the  royal  authority.  Becket,  holding 
such  notions  as  he  did  of  Church  power,  would  not  be 
cautious  in  asserting  it ;  and  whatever  be  might  utter 
in  his  pride  would  be  imbittered  rather  than  soflsned 
when  repeated  to  the  King. 

Since  the  Council  of  Clarendon,  Becket  stood  alone. 

I  I  rollo*  De  BoshBin.  Fitz-Stephen  says  that  lie  was  npclled  fVom  tha 
g^m  of  [faa  king's  psliice  st  WwHlatDck;  and  Uiat  be  qfiiiinanli  went  to 
Bomney  to  ittentpt  M  eroas  Ibe  sea. 


All  the  higher  clergy,  the  great  prelates  of  the  king- 
dom, were  now  eitlier  liis  open  adversariea  or  were  com- 
pelled to  disaemhle  their  fevor  towards  him.  Whether 
alienated,  as  some  declared,  hj  his  pusillanimity  at 
Clarendon,  bribed  by  the  gifts,  or  overawed  by  the 
power  of  the  King,  whether  conscientiously  convinced 
that  in  such  times  of  schism  and  division  it  might  be 
&tal  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  to  advance  her  lof- 
tiest pretensions,  all,  esi*cia!lj  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
the  Bishops  of  London,  Sahsbury,  and  Chichester, 
were  arrayed  on  the  King's  side.  Becket  himself 
attributed  the  chief  guilt  of  his  persecution  to  the 
bishops.  "  The  King  would  have  been  quiet  if  they 
had  not  been  so  tamely  subservient  to  his  wishes,"  ^ 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  Becket  was  cited  to  ap- 
pear before  a  great  council  of  the  realm  at  PH-iiamani  m 
Korthampton.  All  England  crowded  to  wit-  oci,  e,  ifiw.  ' 
ness  this  final  strife,  it  might  be,  between  the  royal 
and  the  ecclesiastical  power.  The  Primate  entered 
Northampton  with  only  his  own  retinue ;  the  King  had 
passed  the  afternoon  amusing  himself  with  hawking  in 
the  pleasant  meadows  around.  The  Archbishop,  on 
the  following  morning  after  mass,  appeared  in  the 
Sling's  chamber  with  a  cheerful  countenance.  The 
King  gave  not,  according  to  English  custom,  the  kiss 
of  peace. 

Tlie  citation  of  the  Primate  before  the  King  in  coun- 
cil at  Northampton  was  to  answer  a  charge  of  with- 
holding justice  from  John  the  Marshall  employed  in 
the  king's  exchequer,  who  claimed  the  estate  of  Paga- 
ham  from  the  see  of  Canterbury.     Twice  had  Becket 

fQaisviwat  ills,  »i  nan  acquievisaeaC  ill!."  —  Becket,  Epist.  ii.  p.  S. 
Compare  the  whole  leCler. 
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been  summoned  to  appear  in  the  king's  court  to  answer 
for  this  denial  of  justice :  once  he  had  refused  to  ap- 
pear, the  second  time  he  did  not  appear  in  person. 
Becket  in  vain  alleged  an  informality  in  the  original 
proceedings  of  Jolin  the  Marsliall,'  The  court,  the 
bishops,  as  well  as  the  barona,  declared  him  guilty  of 
contumacy  ;  all  his  goods  and  chattels  became,  accord- 
ing to  the  legal  phrase,  at  the  king's  mercy.^  -  The  fine 
was  assessed  at  500  pounds.  Becket  submitted,  not 
without  bitter  irony  :  "  This,  then,  is  one  of  the  new 
customs  of  Clarendon."  But  he  protested  against  the 
unheard-of  audacity  that  the  bishops  should  presume 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  their  spiritual  parent ;  it  was  a 
greater  crime  than  to  uncover  their  fether's  nakedness.^ 
Sarcasms  and  protests  passed  alike  without  notice.  But 
the  bishops,  all  except  Foliot,  consented  to  become 
DenKwiHqn  Sureties  for  this  exorbitant  fine.  Demands 
■'^"-  rising  one  above  another  seemed  framed  for 

the  purpose  of  reducing  the  Archbishop  to  the  humil- 
iating condition  of  a  debtor  to  the  King,  entirely  at  his 
disposal.  First  300  pounds  were  demanded  as  due 
from  the  castles  of  Eye  and  Berkhampstead.  Becket 
pleaded  that  he  had  expended  a  much  larger  sum  on 
the  repairs  of  the  castles :  he  found  sureties  likewise 
for  this  payment,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  William  of 
Eynsford,  and  another  of  "  his  men,"     The  next  day 

I  the  demand  was  for  500  pounds  lent  by  the  King  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Toulouse.  Becket  declared  that  this 
1  Ha  had  been  awora  nol  on  the  Gospels,  but  on  a  tropologiuni,  a  book 
of  < 
'■■ 
pen 
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chattelB  at  lie  king's  mercy  were  redeemable  at  a  custom- 
dae,  according  to  Iho  customs  of  Kent,  vould  have  been 
irger  Oian  according  (o  tbose  of  London.  —  Filz-Stepben. 

Minus  fare  malnm  verendK  palrls  detects  deridere,  qusm  patris  ipaiiu 
nam  jadicare."  —Da  Bosham,  p.  186. 
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was  a  gift,  not  a  loan  ;^  but  the  King  denying  the  plea, 
judgment  was  again  entered  against  Beckel,  At  last 
came  the  overwhelming  charge,  an  account  of  all  the 
moneys  received  during  his  chancellorsliip  from  the 
vacant  archbishopric  and  from  other  bishoprics  and  ab- 
beys. The  debt  was  calculated  at  the  enormous  sum 
of  44,000  marks.  Becket  was  astounded  at  this  unex- 
pected claim.  As  chancellor,  in  all  likelihood,  be  had 
kept  no  very  strict  account  of  wliat  was  expended  in 
his  own  and  in  the  royal  service ;  and  the  King  seemed 
blind  to  this  abuse  of  the  royal  right,  by  which  so  large 
a  sum  had  accumulated  by  keeping  open  those  benefices 
which  ought  to  have  been  instantly  filled.  Becket,  re- 
covered from  his  first  amazement,  replied  that  he  had 
not  been  cited  to  answer  on  such  charge ;  at  another 
time  he  should  be  prepared  to  answer  all  just  demands 
of  the  Crown.  He  now  requested  delay,  in  order  to 
advise  with  his  suffragans  and  the  clergy.  He  with- 
drew; but  from  that  time  no  single  baron  visited  the 
object  of  the  royal  disfavor.  Becket  assembled  all  the 
poor,  even  the  beggars,  who  could  be  found,  to  fill  his 
vacant  board. 

In  his  extreme  exigency  the  Primate  consulted  sep- 
arately first  the  bishops,  then  the  abbots.  rBkoaconn- 
Their  advice  was  different  according  to  their  biatop.. 
characters  and  their  sentiments  towards  him.  He  had 
what  might  seem  an  unanswerable  plea,  a  formal  ac- 
quittance from  the  chief  Justiciary  De  Luci,  the  King's 
representatire,  for  all  obligations  incurred  in  his  civil 
capacity  before  his  consecration  as  archbishop.^     Tho 
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King,  however,  it  was  known,  declared  tliat  he  had 
given  no  such  authority.  Eecket  had  tlie  further  ex- 
cuse that  all  which  he  now  possessed  was  the  property 
of  the  Church,  and  could  not  be  made  liable  for  respon- 
sibilities incurred  in  a  secular  capacity.  The  bishops, 
however,  were  either  convinced  of  the  insufficiency  or 
the  inadmissibility  of  that  plea.  Henry  of  Winches- 
ter recommended  an  endeavor  to  purchase  the  King's 
pardon ;  be  offered  2000  marks  as  his  contiibution. 
Others  urged  Becket  to  stand  on  bis  dignity,  to  defy 
the  worst,  under  the  shelter  of  his  priesthood  ;  no  one 
would  venture  to  lay  hands  on  a  holy  prelate.  Foliot 
and  his  party  betrayed  tbeir  object.^  They  exhorted 
him  as  the  only  way  of  averting  the  implacable  wrath 
of  the  King  at  once  to  resign  liis  see.  "Would,"  said 
Hilary  of  Chichester,  "  you  were  no  longer  archbishop, 
but  plain  Thomas.  Thou  knowest  the  King  better 
than  we  do  ;  lie  has  declared  that  thou  and  he  canuot 
remain  together  in  England,  he  as  King,  tbou  as 
Primate,  Who  will  be  bound  for  such  an  amount? 
Throw  thyself  on  the  King's  mercy,  or  to  the  eternal 
disgrace  of  the  Church  thou  wilt  be  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned as  a  debtor  to  the  Crown."  The  next  day 
was  Sunday;  the  Archbishop  did  not  leave  his  lodg- 


juiCiciary  Richard  ie  Luci.    This,  it  should  seflm,  una 

tDBpicion  (hat,  without  it,  the  archbishop  was  liable  lo  be  called  (oacvoual; 
■o  account  which  probably,  from  the  splendid  prodigality  Tilh  which 
Beoket  bad  layiflhed  the  King's  money  and  hia  own,  it  might  be  difllcnit 

piring  to  th«  primacy  —  "et  qai  adsplrabant  ad  flutigium  ecclesiio  Cantua> 
TOuis,  nt  vnlgo  dkitur  et  credltur,  in  nostrani  peraioiem,  ntinatn  minus 
ambitioi^,  quam  avid^,"    This  could  be  none  but  Fullot.  — Eplst.  Ixxv.  p. 


IKET   IN  THE  SING'S   HALL. 


inga.  On  Monday  tlie  agitation  of  his  spirits 
brouglit  on  an  attack  of  a  disorder  to  which  he  was 
subject :  he  was  permitted  to  repose.  On  the  morrow 
he  had  determined  on  his  conduct.  At  one  time  he 
had  seriously  meditated  on  a  more  humiliating  course : 
he  proposed  to  seek  the  royal  presence  barefooted  with 
the  cross  in  his  hands,  to  throw  himself  at  the  King's 
feet,  appealing  to  his  old  affection,  and  imploring  him 
to  restore  peace  to  the  Church,  What  had  been  the 
effect  of  such  a  step  on  the  violent  but  not  ungenerous 
heart  of  Henry?  But  Becket  yielded  to  haughtier 
counsels  more  congenial  to  his  own  intrepid  character. 
He  began  by  the  significant  act  of  celebrating,  out  of 
its  due  order,  the  service  of  St,  Stephen,  the  first  mar- 
tyr. It  contained  passages  of  holy  writ  (as  no  doubt 
Henry  was  instantly  informed)  concerning  "  kings  tak- 
ing counsel  against  the  godly."  The  mass  concluded ; 
in  all  the  majesty  of  his  holy  character,  in  his  full  pon- 
tifical habits,  himself  hearing  the  archiepiscopal  cross, 
the  primate  rode  to  the  King's  residence,  and  dis- 
mounting entered  the  royal  hall.  The  cross  nookoi  in 
seemed,  as  it  were,  an  uplifting  of  the  banner  haii. 
of  the  Church,  in  defiance  of  that  of  the  King,  in  the 
royal  presence  ;^  or  it  might  be  in  that  awfiil  imitation 
of  the  Saviour,  at  which  no  scrapie  was  ever  made  by 
the  bolder  churchmen  —  it  was  the  servant  of  Christ 
who  himself  bore  his  own  cross.  "  What  means  this 
new  fashion  of  the  Archbishop  bearing  his  own  cross  ?  " 
swd  the  Archdeacon  of  Lisieux,    "  A  fool,"  said  Foliot, 

I  "Tanquam  in  prtElio  Domini,  sign  ifer  Domini,  vex  ilium  Domini  eri- 
gsos:  illudetiun  Dumini  non  fwlum  spiritual  iter,  sed  ct  figuraliter  implens. 
'Si  quii,"  Inquit,  'vult  meua  esse  diecipulua,  abneget  semet  ipsum,  tollat 
crncem  suam  et  eeqnatur  me.'  "  — De  Bosham,  p.  143.  Compare  the  letter 
•f  the  Biihops  to  the  Fope.  — Giles,  iv.  256;  Bouquet,  224. 
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"  he  always  was  and  always  will  be."  They  made 
room  for  him ;  he  took  his  accustomed  seat  in  the 
centre  of  the  bishops,  Foliot  endeavored  to  persuade 
him  to  lay  down  the  cross,  "  If  the  sword  of  the  king 
and  the  cross  of  the  archbishop  were  to  come  into  con- 
flict, which  were  the  more  fearful  weapon?"  Becket 
held  the  cross  firmly,  which  Foliot  and  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford  strove,  but  in  vain,  to  wrest  from  his 
grasp. 

The  bishops  were  summoned  into  the  King's  pres- 
ence :  Becket  sat  alone  in  the  outer  hall.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  who,  as  Becket's  partisans  asserted, 
designedly  came  later  that  he  might  appear  to  be  of 
the  King's  intimate  council,  swept  through  the  hall 
with  his  cross  home  before  him.  Like  hostile  spears 
cross  confronted  cross.^ 

During  this  interval  De  Bosham,  the  archbishop's 
reader,  who  had  reminded  his  master  that  he  had  been 
standard-bearer  of  the  King  of  England,  and  was  now 
the  standard-bearer  of  the  King  of  the  Angels,  put  this 
question,  "  If  they  should  lay  their  impious  hands  upon 
thee,  art  thou  prepared  to  fulminate  excommunication 
against  them  ?  "  Fitj;-Stephen,  who  sat  at  his  feet,  said 
in  a  loud  clear  voice,  "  That  be  far  from  thee  ;  so  did 
not  the  Apostles  and  Martyrs  of  Grod :  they  prayed  for 
their  persecutors  and  forgave  them."  Some  of  his  more 
attached  followers  burst  into  tears.  "  A  little  later," 
says  the  faithful  Fitz-Stephen  of  himself,  "  when  one 
of  the  King's  ushers  would  not  allow  me  to  speak  to 

a  pilia,"  qnotw  Fiti-S(ephen;  "Memento,"  Mid 
0  eititinBO  regis  Anglornm  Bignifenim  ineitpugni- 
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the  Archbishop,  I  made  a  sign  to  him  and  di-ew  liis 
attention  to  the  Saviour  on  the  cross." 

The  bishops  admitted  to  the  King's  presence  an- 
nounced tlie  appeal  of  the  Archbishop  to  tbe  Pope, 
and  his  inhibition  to  his  suffragans  to  sit  in  judgment 
in  a  secular  council  on  their  metropolitan.^  These 
were  again  direct  infiingements  on  two  of  the  con- 
stitutions of  Clarendon,  sworn  to  by  Becket  in  an  oath 
still  held  valid  by  the  King  and  Ins  barons.  The  King 
appealed  to  the  council.  Some  seized  the  occasion  of 
boldly  declaring  to  tlie  King  that  he  had  brought  this 
difficulty  on  himself  by  advancing  a  low-born  CDndcmiui- 
man  to  such  favor  and  dignity.  All  agreed  bocIui. 
that  Becket  was  guilty  of  perjury  and  treason,^  A 
kind  of  low  acclamation  followed  which  was  heard  in 
the  outer  room  and  made  Becket's  followers  tremble. 
The  King  sent  certain  counts  and  harons  to  demand  of 
Becket  whether  be,  a  liegeman  of  the  King,  and  sworn 
to  observe  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  had  lodged 
this  appeal  and  pronounced  this  inhibition  ?  The  Arch- 
bishop replied  with  quiet  intrepidity.  In  his  long  speech 
he  did  not  hesitate  for  a  word  :  he  pleaded  that  he  had 
not  been  cited  to  answer  these  charges ;  he  alleged  again 
the  Justiciary's  acquittance  ;  he  ended  by  solemnly  re- 
newing his  inhibition  and  his  appeal  :  "  My  person  and 
my  church  I  place  under  the  protection  of  the  sov- 
ereign Pontiff." 

The  barons  of  Normandy  and  England  heard  with 
wonder  this  defiance  of  the  King.     Some  seemed  awe- 

I  Dicebant  cnim  epincopi,  quod  adhac,  ipsa  die,  intra  decem  dies  datat 
«09  ad  dominum  Papsm  appellav-eriit,  et  ae  de  cetcro  cam  Judi- 
pro  BECulari  querela,  quie  de  tempore  ante  arch ipnesul alum  ei  mo 


^ 
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struck  and  were  mute  ;  the  more  fierce  and  lawless 
could  not  restrain  their  indignation.  "  The  Ccai- 
queror  knew  best  how  to  deal  with  these  turbulent 
churchmen.  He  seized  his  own  brother,  Odo  Bishop 
of  Bayeux,  and  chastised  him  for  his  rehelTioii ;  he 
threw  Stigand,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  into  a  fetid 
dungeon.  The  Count  of  Anjou,  the  King's  father, 
treated  still  worse  the  bishop  elect  of  Seez  and  many 
of  his  clergy :  he  ordered  them  to  be  sbamefidly  muti- 
lated and  derided  their  sufferings." 

The  King' summoned  the  bishops,  on  their  allegiance 
as  barons,  to  join  in  the  sentence  against  Becket.  But 
the  inhibition  of  their  metropolitan  had  thrown  them 
into  embarrassment,  and  perhaps  they  felt  that  the  of- 
fiince  of  Becket,  if  not  capital  treason,  bordered  upon  it. 
It  might  be  a  sentence  of  blood,  in  which  no  church- 
man might  concur  by  his  suffrage  —  they  dreaded  the 
breach  of  canonical  obedience.  They  entered  the  hall 
where  Becket  sat  alone.  The  gentler  prelates,  Robert 
of  Lincoln  and  others,  were  moved  to  tears;  even 
Henry  of  Winchester  advised  the  archbishop  to  make 
an  unconditional  surrender  of  his  see.  The  more  ve- 
hement Hilary  of  Chichester  addressed  him  thus : 
"  Lord  Primate,  we  have  just  cause  of  complaint 
against  you.     Your  inhibition  has  placed   us  between 

I  the  hammer  and  the  anvil :  if  we  disobey  it,  we  violate 
our  canonical  obedience  ;  if  we  obey,  we  infringe  the 
constitutions  of  the  realm  and  oflfend  the  King's  maj- 
esty. Yourself  were  the  first  to  subscribe  the  customs 
at  Clarendon,  you  now  compel  us  to  break  them.  We 
appeal,  by  the  King's  grace,  to  our  lord  the  Pope." 
Becket  answered  "  I  hear." 
They  returned  to  the  King,  and  with  difficulty  ob- 


tained  an  esemptioii  from  concurrence  in  the  sentence  ; 
they  promised  to  join  in  a  supplication  to  the  Pope  to 
depose  Becket.  The  King  [iermitted  their  apjjeal. 
Robert  Earl  of  Leicester,  a  grave  and  aged  nobleman, 
was  commissioned  to  pronounce  the  sentence.  Leices- 
ter had  hardly  begun  when  Becket  sternly  interrupted 
him.  "Thy  sentence  1  son  and  Earl,  hear  me  first  I 
The  King  was  pleased  to  promote  me  against  my  will 
to  tlie  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  I  was  then  de- 
clared free  from  all  secular  obligations.  Ye  are  my 
children  ;  presume  ye  against  law  and  reason  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  your  spiritual  father  'I  I  am  to  be  judged 
only,  under  God,  by  the  Pope.  To  him  I  appeal, 
before  liim  I  cite  you,  barons  and  my  suffragans,  to 
appear.  Under  the  protection  of  the  Catholic  Church 
and  the  Apostolic  See  I  departi"'  He  rose  and 
walked  slowly  down  the  hall,  A  deep  murmur  ran 
through  the  crowd.  Some  took  np  straws  and  tlirew 
them  at  him.  One  uttered  the  word  "  Traitor ! " 
The  old  chivalrous  spirit  woke  in  the  soul  of  Becket. 
*'  Were  it  not  for  my  order,  you  should  rue  that  word." 
But  by  other  accounts  he  restrained  not  his  language 
to  this  pardonable  impropriety  —  he  met  scorn  with 
scorn.  One  officer  of  tJie  King's  household  he  up- 
braided for  having  had  a  kinsman  hanged.  Anselm, 
the  King's  brother,  he  called  "  bastard  and  catamite." 
The  door  was  locked,  but  fortunately  tlie  key  was 
found.  He  passed  out  into  the  street,  where  he  was 
received  by  the  populace,  to  whom  he  had  endeared 
himself  by  his  charities,  his  austerities,  perhaps  by  his 


1  De  Bosham's  account  is,  that  notwithatajidiDg  the  t 
Leicester  relunlantly  protecileiJ  till  he  came  to  the  word 
irbich  Becket  rose  and  !^puke. 
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courageous  opposition  to  tlie  king  and  the  nobles,  amid 
loud  acclamations.  Tliey  pressed  so  closely  aroand 
liiin  for  his  blessing  that  he  could  scarcely  guide  his 
hoise.  He  returned  to  the  church  of  St.  Andrew, 
placed  his  cross  by  the  altar  of  the  Virgin.  "  This 
■was  a  fearful  day,"  said  Fitz-Stephen.  "  The  day  of 
judgment,"  he  replied,  "will  be  more  fearfiil."  After 
supper  he  sent  the  Bishops  of  Hereford,  Worcester,  and 
Rochester  to  the  King  to  request  permission  to  leave 
the  kingdom :  the  King  coldly  deferred  his  answer  till 
the  morrow, 

Becket  and  hia  friends  no  doubt  thought  his  life  in 
danger;  he  is  said  to  have  received  some  alarming 
waniings,'  It  is  reported,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
King,  apprehensive  of  the  fierce  zeal  of  his  followers, 
issued  a  proclamation  that  no  one  should  do  harm  to 
the  archbishop  or  his  people.  It  is  more  likely  that  the 
King,  who  must  have  known  the  peril  of  attempting 
the  life  of  an  archbishop,  would  have  apprehended  and 
committed  him  to  prison.  Becket  expressed  his  inten- 
tion to  pass  the  night  in  the  church ;  his  bed  was 
piijiitor  strewn  before  the  altar.  At  midnight  he 
Oct.  13'.  rose,    and  with    only  two  monks  and  a  ser- 

vant stole  out  of  the  northern  gate,  the  only  one  which 
was  not  guarded.     He  carried  with  him  only  his  archi- 

I episcopal  pall  and  his  seal.  The  weather  was  wet  and 
stormy,  but  the  next  morning  they  reached  Lincoln, 
and  lodged  with  a  pious  citizen  —  piety  and  admiration 
of  Becket  were  the  same  thing.  At  Lincoln  he  took 
die  disguise  of  a  monk,  dropped  down  the  Witham  to 
a  hermitage  in  the  fens  belonging  to  the  Cistercians  of 
Sempringham  ;  thence  by  -cross-roads,  and  chiefly 
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night,  he  foand  hU  way  to  Estrey,  about  five  miles 
from  Deal,  a  manor  belonging  to  Christ  Church  in 
Canterbury.  He  remained  there  a  week.  On  All 
Souls  Day  he  went  on  boai'd  a  boat,  just  before  morn- 
ing, and  by  the  evening  reached  the  coast  of  Flanders. 
To  avoid  observation  he  landed  on  the  open  shore  near 
Gravelines.  His  largo,  loose  shoes  made  it  difficult  to 
wade  through  the  sand  without  falling.  He  sat  down 
in  despair.  After  some  delay  was  obtained  for  a  prel- 
ate, accustomed  to  the  prancing  war-horse  or  stately 
cavalcade,  a  sorry  nag  without  a  saddle,  and  with  a 
wisp  of  hay  for  a  bridle.  But  he  soon  got  weary  and 
was  fain  to  walk.  He  had  many  adventures  by  the 
way.  He  was  once  nearly  betrayed  by  gazing  with 
delight  on  a  falcon  upon  a  young  squire's  wrist :  his 
fright  punished  him  for  this  relapse  into  his  secular 
vanities.  The  host  of  a  small  inn  recognized  him  by 
his  lofty  look  and  the  whiteness  of  his  hands.  At 
length  he  arrived  at  the  monastery  of  Clair  Marais, 
near  St.  Omer ;  he  was  there  joined  bv  Herbert  de 
Bosham,  who  had  been  left  behind  to  collect  what 
money  be  could  at  Canterbury :  he  brought  but  100 
marks  and  some  plate.  Wliile  he  was  in  this  part 
of  Flanders  the  Justiciary,  Richard  de  Luci,  passed 
through  the  town  on  his  way  to  England.  He  tried 
in  vain  to  persuade  the  archbishop  to  return  with  him : 
Becket  suspected  his  friendly  overtures,  or  had  reso- 
lutely determined  not  to  put  himself  again  in  the 
King's  power. 

In  the  first  access  of  indignation  at  Becket's  flight 
the  King  had  sent  orders  for  strict  watch  to  be  kept  in 
the  ports  of  the  kingdom,  especially  Dover.  The  next 
measure  was  to  preoccupy  the  minds  of  the  Count  of 
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Flaoders,  the  King  of  France,  and  the  Pope  against 
his  fugitrre  sabject,  Henry  could  not  but  foresee  how 
formidable  an  ally  the  exile  might  become  to  his  rivals 
and  enemies,  how  dangerous  to  his  extensive  bat  ill- 
consolidated  foreign  dominions.  He  might  knotr  that 
Becket  would  act  and  be  received  as  an  independent 
potentate.  The  rank  of  his  ambassadors  implied  the 
importance  of  their  mission  to  France,  They  were 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishops  of  London,  Exe- 
ter, Chichester,  and  Worcester,  the  Earl  of  Amndel, 
and  three  other  distinguished  nobles.  The  same  day 
that  Becket  passed  to  Graveling,  they  crossed  &om 
Dover  to  Calais.' 

The  Earl  of  Flanders,  though  with  some  cause  of 
EMketio  hostility  to  Becket,  had  offered  him  a  refuge; 
""*  yet    perhaps  was  not    distinctly  informed  or 

would  not  know  that  the  exile  was  in  his  dominions.' 
He  received  the  King's  envoys  with  civility.  The  King 
of  France  was  at  Compifigne.  The  strongest  passions 
in  the  feeble  mind  of  Louis  VII.  were  jealousy  of 
Henry  of  England,  and  a  servile  bigotry  to  the  Church, 
to  which  he  seemed  determined  to  compensate  for  the 
hostility  and  disobedience  of  his  youth.  Against  Hen- 
ry, personaUy,  there  were  old  causes  of  hatred  rankling 
in  his  heart,  not  the  less  deep  because  they  could  not 

1  FoIioE  and  ths  KJng'a  anojB  crossed  tbe  same  day.  It  u  latlier 
■muaiiig  that,  (hough  Bucket  crossed  the  same  dny  in  aa  open  boat,  and, 
m  is  incanliouely  betrayed  by  his  ftiends,  suffered  niuoh  from  tbe  rougb 
Kca,  the  wcalber  is  doscribed  as  in  hia  ease  almost  minKuiouHly  fkrarable, 
In  (be  other  aa  miraculDUsiy  tempestuoas.  So  that  while  Becket  calmly 
glided  over,  Foliot  in  despair  of  bis  life  (brew  off  bis  cowl  and  cope. 

'  Compare,  howevar,  Roger  of  Pontigny,  By  hii  account,  tbe  Coimt  of 
Flanderi,  a  relative  and  partisan  of  Henry  ("  consanguinous  et  qai  partea 
lijm  fovcbat  "),  would  have  arrested  him.  He  escaped  over  the  border  by 
a  trick.  —  Roger  de  Pontigny,  p.  148. 
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be  avowed,  Henry  of  Englaml  was  now  the  husband 
of  Eleanor,  who,  after  aoioe  years  of  marriage,  had 
contemptuously  divorced  the  King  of  France  as  a  monk 
rather  than  a  husband,  had  thrown  herself  in-  f,,^  ^j 
to  the  arms  of  Henry  and  carried  with  her  a  ""  "**' 
dowry  as  large  as  half  the  kingdom  of  France.  There 
had  since  been  years  either  of  fierce  war,  treacherous 
negotiations,  or  jealous  and  armed  peace,  between  the 
rival  sovereigns. 

Louis  had  watched,  and  received  regular  accounts 
of  the  proceedings  in  England  ;  his  admiration  of  Beck- 
et  for  his  lofty  churchmanship  and  daring  opposition  to 
Henry  was  at  its  height,  scarcely  disguised.  He  had 
already  in  secret  offered  to  receive  Becket,  not  as  a  fu- 
gidve,  but  as  the  sharer  in  his  kingdom.  The  ambas- 
sadors appeared  before  Louis  and  presented  a  letter 
urging  the  King  of  France  not  to  admit  within  his  do- 
minions the  traitor  Thomas,  late  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. "  Late  Archbishop  !  and  who  has  presumed 
to  depose  him  ?  I  am  a  king,  like  my  brother  lo^j,  ^^ 
of  England ;  I  should  not  dare  to  depose  the  *'"""■ 
meanest  of  my  clergy.  Is  this  the  King's  gratitude  for 
tbe  services  of  his  Chancellor,  to  banish  him  from 
France,  as  he  has  done  from  England?"^  Louis 
wrote  a  strong  letter  to  the  Pope,  recommending  to  his 
&vor  the  cause  of  Becket  as  bis  own. 

The  ambassadors  passed  onward  to  Sens,  where  re- 
sided the  Pope  Alexander  III.,  himself  an  xm^jauaon 
^exile,  and  opposing  his  spiritual  power  to  the  "^'"■ 
highest  temporal  authority,  that  of  the  Emperor  and 
his  subservient  Antipope.  Alexander  was  in  a  position 
of  extraordinary  difficulty  :  on  the  one  side  were  grati- 

1  Giles,  iv.  253;  Uouquet,  p.  317. 
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tude  to  King  Henry  for  his  fimi  support,  and  the  fear 
of  estranging  so  powerfiil  a  sovereign,  on  whose  unri- 
valled wealth  he  reckoned  as  the  main  strength  of  his 
cause ;  on  the  other,  the  dread  of  offending  the  KJng 
of  France,  also  hia  faithful  partisan,  in  whose  dominions 
he  was  a  refugee,  and  the  duty,  the  interest,  the  strong 
inclination  to  maintain  every  privilege  of  the  hierardiy. 
To  Henry  Alexander  almost  owed  bis  pontificate.  His 
first  and  most  faithful  adherents  had  lieen  Theobald 
the  primate,  the  English  Churcli,  and  Henry  King  of 
England ;  and  when  the  weak  Louis  had  entered  into 
dangerous  negotiations  at  Lannes  with  the  Emperor; 
when  at  Dijon  he  had  almost  placed  himself  in  the 
power  of  Frederick,  and  his  voluntary  or  enforced  de- 
fection had  filled  Alexander  with  dread,  the  advance 
of  Henry  of  England  with  a  powerful  force  to  the 
neighborhood  rescued  the  French  king  from  his  peril- 
ous position,^  And  now,  though  Victor  the  Antipope 
was  dead,  a  successor,  Guido  of  Crema,  had  been  set 
up  by  tlie  imperial  party,  and  Frederick  would  lose  no 
opportunity  of  gaining,  if  any  serious  quarrel  should 
alienate  him  firom  Alexander,  a  monarch  of 'Sucb  sur- 
passing power.  An  envoy  from  England,  John  Cnm- 
min,  was  even  now  at  the  imperial  court,^ 

Becket's  messengers,  before  tlie  reception  of  Hen- 
ry's ambassadors  by  Pope  Alexander,  had  been  admi^ 
ted  to  a  private  interview.  The  account  of  Becket's 
"  fight  with  beasts  "  at  Northampton,  and  a  skilful  paral- 
lel with  St.  Paul,  had  melted  the  heart  of  the  Pontiff, 
as  he  no  doubt  thought  himself  suffering  like  persecu- 
tions, to  a  flood  of  tears.     How  in  truth  could  a  Pope 


1  See  bock,  page  ZSl. 

s  Epist.  !4iindit  Giles,  iv.  2&4;  Bouquet,  p.  SIT. 
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venture  to  abandon  sucli  a  cliampion  of  what  were 
called  the  liberties  of  the  church  ?  He  had,  in  fact, 
throughout  been  in  secret  correspondence  with  Becket. 
Whenever  letters  could  escape  the  jealous  watchfulness 
of  the  King,  they  had  passed  between   England  and 


The  ambassadors  of  Henry  were  received  in  state  in 
the  open  consistory.  Foliot  of  London  began  ThE  KiTig-. 
with  his  usual  ability ;  his  warmth  at  length  •i  sen., 
betrayed  him  into  the  Scriptural  citation,  —  "The 
wicked  fleeth  when  no  man  pursueth."  "  Forbear," 
said  the  Pope.  "  I  will  forbear  liim,"  answered  Foliot. 
"  It  is  for  thine  own  sake,  not  for  his,  that  I  bid  thee 
forbear."  The  Pope's  severe  manner  silenced  the 
Bishop  of  London.  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
who  had  overweening  confidence  in  his  own  eloquence, 
began  a  long  harangue ;  but  at  a  fatal  blunder  in  his 
Latin,  the  whole  Italian  court  hurst  into  laughter.' 
The  discomfited  orator  tried  in  vain  to  proceed.  The 
Archbishop  of  York  spoke  with  prudent  brevity.  The 
Count  of  Arundel,  more  cautious  or  less  learned,  used 
his  native  Norman.  His  speech  was  mild,  grave,  and 
conciliatory,  and  therefore  the  most  embarrassing  to 
the  Ponti£f.     Alexander  consented  to  send  his  cardinal 


1  Becket  nrites  fkiin  England  to  (he  Pope:  "  Quod  petimnB,  sammo 
rilentia  petiniEa  occultsri.  Nibil  eniin  nobia  lututn  eet,  quum  omnia  ferd 
ralfenintur  sd  regem,  qua  doWb  in  conclavi  vel  in  auram  dicuntur." 
Then  ie  a  lignillcanl  claiifc  at  Ibe  end  of  this  letter,  whkh  imptiea  that 
the  emiEBaries  of  (he  Church  did  not  confine  themselveB  to  Church  affairei 
"  De  WallenBlbua  et  Oweno,  qui  se  priucipem  nominat,  prouidealH,  qiua 
Dominui  Brx  snper  hoc  maxJniS  motua  est  et  indignntuB."  The  Welsh 
weie  in  arms  against  the  King:  this  borders  on  high  treason. — Apud  Giles. 

*  The  word  "oportuebat"  was  too  liad  for  monkish,  or  rather  for  Roman, 
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legates  to  England ;  but  neither  the  arguments  of  Fo- 
liot,  nor  those  of  Arundel,  who  now  rose  to  Bometfaing 
like  a  menace  of  recourse  to  the  Antipope,  would  in- 
duce him  to  invest  them  with  full  power.  The  Pope 
would  intrust  to  none  but  to  himself  the  prerogative 
of  final  judgment.  Alexander  mistrusted  the  venality 
of  hia  cardinals,  and  Henry's  subsequent  dealing  with 
aome  of  them  justified  his  mistrust.^  He  was  himself 
inflexible  to  tempting  offers.  The  envoys  privately 
proposed  to  extend  the  payment  of  Peter's  Pence  to 
almost  all  classes,  and  to  secure  the  tax  in  perpetuity  to 
the  see  of  Home.  The  ambassadors  retreated  in  haste ; 
their  commission  had  been  limited  to  a  few  days.  The 
bishops,  so  strong  was  the  popular  feeling  in  France  for 
l^ecket,  had  entered  Sens  as  retainers  of  the  Earl  of 
Arundel ;  they  received  intimation  that  certain  lawless 
knights  in  the  neighborhood  had  determined  to  waylay 
and  plunder  these  enemies  of  the  Church,  and  of  the 
saintly  Becket, 

Far  different  was  the  progi'ess  of  the  exiled  primate. 
From  St.  Berlin  he  was  escorted  by  the  abbot,  and  by 
the  Bishop  of  Terouenne.  He  entered  France ;  he 
was  met,  as  he  approached  Soissons,  by  the  King's 
brothers,  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  a  long  train 
of  bishops,  abbots,  and  dignitaries  of  the  church  ;  he 
BKiuiBi  entered  Soissons  at  the  head  of  300  hoi'semen. 
'™-  The  interview  of  Louis  with  Becket   raised 

his  admiration  into  passion.  As  the  envoys  of  Henry 
passed  on  one  side  of  tlie  river,  they  saw  the  pomp  in 
which  the  ally  of  the  King  of  France,  rather  than  the 

^  According  lo  Rof^er  of  PontigDv^  there  were  gome  of  theiu  **  qai  ac- 
cepli  H  rega  pecuiiii  paries  ejm  fovcbont,"  partieuJarlv  Willism  of  Pbtiii. 
-p.  153. 
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exile  from  England,  was  approacliing  Sens.  Tlie  car- 
dinals, whether  from  prudence,  jealousy,  or  other  mo- 
tives, were  cool  in  their  reception  of  Becfeet,  The 
Pope  at  once  granted  the  honor  of  a  public  audience ; 
he  placed  Becket  on  his  right  liand,  and  would  not 
allow  him  to  rise  to  speak.  Becket,  after  a  skilful  ac- 
count of  his  hard  usage,  spread  out  the  parchment 
which  contained  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon.  They 
were  read  ;  the  whole  Consistory  exclaimed  against  the 
violation  of  ecclesiastical  privileges.  On  further  ex- 
amination the  Pope  acknowledged  that  six  of  them 
were  less  evil  than  the  rest ;  on  the  remaining  ten  he 
pronounced  his  unqualified  condemnation.  He  rebuked 
the  weakness  of  Becket  in  swearing  to  these  articles,  it 
is  aaid,  with  tlie  severity  of  a  father,  the  tenderness  of 
a  mother,^  He  consoled  him  with  the  assurance  that 
he  had  atoned  by  his  sufferings  and  his  patience  for  his 
brief  infirmity,  Becket  pursued  his  advantage.  The 
next  day,  by  what  might  seem  to  some  trustful  magna- 
nimity, to  others,  a  skilful  mode  of  getting  rid  of  cer- 
tain objections  which  had  been  raised  concerning  his 
election,  he  tendered  the  resignation  of  his  archiepisco- 
pat«  to  the  Pope.  Some  of  the  more  politic,  it  was 
said,  more  venal  cardinals,  entreated  the  Pontiff  to  put 
an  end  at  once  to  this  dangerous  quarrel  by  accepting 
the  surrender.^  But  the  Pontiff  (his  own  judgment 
being  supported  among  others  by  the  Cardinal  Hya- 
cinth) restored  to  him  the  archiepiscopal  ring,  thus 
ratifying  his  primacy.  He  assured  Becket  of  his  pro- 
tection, and  committed  him  to  the  hospitable  care  of 

1  Herbert  de  Bosham. 
Alani  Vita  (p.  363);  »nd  Alan'a  Life  rests  mainly  on  the  authority  of 
John  of  Saliabary.    Herbert  de  Boflham  aappreasea  this. 
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the  Abbot  of  Pontigny,  a  monasteiy  aboot  twelve 
leagues  from  Sens.  "  So  long  have  you  lived  in  eaae 
and  opulence,  now  learn  the  lessons  of  poverty  from 
the  poor,"  '  Yet  Alexander  thought  it  prudent  to  in- 
hibit any  proceedings  of  Becket  against  the  King  till 
the  following  Easter. 

Becket's  emissaries  had  been  present  during  the  in- 
terview of  Henry's  ambassadors  with  the  Pope.  Hen- 
ry, no  doubt,  received  speedy  intelligence  of  these  pro- 
ceedings with  Becket.  He  was  at  Marlborough  after 
BSKtoD  *  disastrous  campaign  in  Wales,^  He  issued 
KingHenrj.  imQiedlate  orders  to  seize  the  revenues  of  the 
Archbishop,  and  promulgated  a  mandate  to  the  bishops 
wrxb  of  *•!  sequester  the  estates  of  all  the  clergy  who 
""">■  had  followed  him  to   France.       Ho  forbade 

public  prayers  for  the  Primate,  In  the  exasperated 
state,  especially  of  the  monkish  mind,  prayers  for  Beck- 
et would  easily  slide  into  anathemas  against  the  king. 
The  payment  of  Peter's  Pence''  to  the  Pope  was  sus- 
pended.    All  correspondence  with  Becket  was  fbrbid- 

1  The  Abbot  of  Pontigny  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Becket.  See  letter 
of  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  Bouquet,  p.  214.  Ptayeia  were  offered  np 
throughout  the  struggle  with  Henry  lor  Becket'a  Bucsesa  at  Pontigny, 
Citeatut,  and  Clsirvaux.  —  Giles,  iv.  2Sfi. 

1  Compare  Liogard.  Becket  OQ  this  news  exclaimed,  as  is  said,  "  Ilin 
wiie  men  are  become  fools;  the  Lord  bath  <ent  among  thorn  a  epirif  of  gid- 
diness! they  have  made  England  to  reel  to  and  fro  like  a  drunken  tnau." 
—  Vol.  ill.  p.  227.  So  doubt,  he  would  have  it  supposed  God'a  vengeamn 
for  his  own  wioaga. 

lection  and  transmissloa  of  Peter's  Pence.  In  Alexander's  present  state, 
notwithslanding  the  Bmily  uf  the  King  of  Franco,  this  soorce  of  rerenua 
waa  no  doubt  important.  —  Epiat.  140,  1T3,  &c.  Alexander  irrot«  fhim 
Clermont  to  Foliot  (June  S,  1165)  to  collect  the  tax,  lo  do  all  in  his  power 
for  the  recall  of  Becket:  lo  Henry,  reprobating  the  ConstitutJoiu:  to 
Beeket,  urging  prudence  and  cirounispection.  This  was  later.  The  Pope 
was  lien  on  liis  wny  to  Italy,  where  he  might  need  Henry's  gold. 


den.  Bnt  the  resentment  of  Henry  was  not  satisfied. 
He  passed  a  sentence  of  banisliment,  and  ordered  at 
once  to  be  driven  from  the  kingdom  all  the  primate's 
kinsmen,  dependents,  and  friends.  Four  hnndred  per- 
sons, it  is  said,  of  both  sexes,  of  every  age,  even  iniants 
at  the  breast  were  included  (and  it  was  the  depth  of 
winter)  in  this  relentless  edict.  Every  adult  was  to 
take  an  oath  to  proceed  immediately  to  Becket,  in  or- 
der that  his  eyes  might  be  shocked,  and  his  heart 
wrong  by  tlie  miseries  which  he  had  brought  on  liis 
family  and  Ills  friends.  This  order  was  as  inhumanly 
executed,  as  inhumanly  enacted.'  It  was  intrusted 
to  Randulph  de  Broc,  a  fierce  soldier,  the  bitterest  of 
Docket's  personal  enemies.  It  was  as  impolitic  as 
cruel.  The  monasteries  and  convents  of  Flanders  and 
of  France  were  thrown  open  to  the  exiles  with  gener- 
ous hospitality.  Throughout  both  these  countries  was 
Spread  a  multitude  of  persons  appealing  to  the  pity,  to 
the  indignation  of  all  orders  of  the  people,  and  so  deep- 
ening the  imiversal  hatred  of  Henry,  The  enemy  of 
the  Church  was  self-convicted  of  equal  enmity  to  all 
Christianity  of  heart. 

In  his  seclusion  at  Pontigny  Becket  seemed  deter- 
mined to  compensate  by  the  sternest  monastic  BecHMw 
discipline  for  that  deficiency  which  had  been  ^"""'"r' 
alleged  on  his  election  to  the  archbishopric.  He  put 
on  the  coarse  Cistercian  dress.  He  lived  on  the  hard 
and  scanty  Cistercian  diet.  Outwardly  he  still  main- 
tained something  of  his  old  magnificence  and  the  splen- 
dor of  liis  station.  His  establishment  of  horses  and 
retainers  was  so  costlv,  that  his  sober  friend,  John  of 
Salisbury,  remonstrated  against  the  profuse  espendi- 
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tare.  Richer  viands  were  indeed  served  on  a  table 
apart,  ostensibly  for  Becket ;  but  while  he  himself  v 
content  with  the  pulse  and  gruel  of  the  monks,  those 
meats  and  game  were  given  away  to  the  beggars.  His 
devotions  were  long  and  secret,  broken  with  perpetual 
groans.  At  night  he  rose  from  the  bed  strewn  with 
rich  coverings,  as  beseeming  an  archbishop,  and  sum- 
moned his  chaplain  to  the  work  of  flagellation.  Not 
satisfied  ivith  this,  he  tore  his  flesh  with  his  nails,  and 
lay  on  the  cold  floor,  with  a  stone  for  his  pillow.  His 
health  suffered;  wild  dreams,  so  reports  one  of  his  at- 
tendants, haunted  his  broken  slumbers,  of  cardintils 
plucking  out  his  eyes,  fierce  assassins  cleaving  his  ton- 
sured crown.^  His  studies  were  neither  suited  to  calm 
his  mind,  nor  to  abase  his  hierarchical  haughtiness. 
He  devoted  his  time  to  the  canon  law,  of  which  the 
False  Decretals  now  formed  an  integral  part :  sacer- 
dotal fraud  justifying  the  loftiest  sacerdotal  presump- 
tion. John  of  Salisbury  again  interposed  with  friendly 
remonstrance.  He  urged  him  to  withdraw  from  these 
undevotional  inquiries;  he  recommended  to  him  the 
works  of  a  Pope  of  a  diScrent  character,  the  Morals 
of  Gregory  the  Great.  He  exhorted  him  to  confer 
with  holy  men  on  books  of  spiritual  improvement. 

King  Henry  in  the  mean  time  took  a  loftier  and  more 

NHoUiUons    menacing    tone    towards    the   Pope.      "  It  is 

an  unheard-of  thing  that  the  comt  of  Rome 

should  support  traitors  against  my  sovereign  authority  ; 

have  not  deserved  such  treatment.^  I  am  still  more 
indignant  that  the  justice  is  denied  to  me  which  is 
granted  to  the  meanest  clerk."     In  his  wrath  he  made 


CtaAP.  Tm.  BIET  AT  WDRTZBURG. 

overtures  to  Reginald,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  the 
maker,  lie  might  be  called,  of  two  Antipopes,  and  the 
minister  of  tlie  Emperor,  declaring  that  he  had  long 
sought  an  opportunity  of  felling  off  from  Alexander, 
and  h!s  perfidious  cardinals,  who  presumed  to  support 
against  him  the  traitor  Thomas,  late  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury, 

The  Emperor  met  the  advances  of  Henry  with 
promptitude,  which  showed  the  importance  he  attached 
to  the  alliance.  Reginald  of  Cologne  was  sent  to  Eng- 
lajid  to  propose  a  double  alliance  with  llie  house  of 
Swabia,  of  Frederick's  son,  and  of  Henry  the  Lion, 
with  the  two  daughters  of  Henry  Plantagenet.  The 
Pope  trembled  at  this  threatened  union  between  the 
houses  of  Swabia  and  England.  At  thej,|„m 
great  diet  held  at  Wurtzburg,  Frederick  as-  I^J.'hkJ'' 
aerted  the  canonical  election  of  Paschal  III.,  '^'""'""'''•■ 
the  new  Antipope,  and  declared  in  the  face  of  the 
empire  and  of  all  Christendom,  that  the  powerfiil  king- 
dom of  England  had  now  embraced  his  cause,  and  that 
the  King  of  France  stood  alone  in  his  support  of  Alex- 
ander.^ In  his  public  edict  be  declared  to  all  Christen- 
dom that  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Paschal,  of  denial  of 
all  future  allegiance  to  Alexander,  administered  to  all 
the  great  princes  and  prelates  of  the  empire,  had  been 
taken  by  the  ambassadors  of  King  Henry,  Richard  of 
Ilcbester,  and  John  of  Oxford.^     Nor  was  this  all.     A 

I  The  letters  of  Joho  of  Salisbuiy  are  rul]  uf  allusions  to  the  proceedingi 
at  Wunzburg.  —  Bouquet,  p.  FI24.  John  of  Oxford  is  said  to  have  denied 
the  oath  (p.  533);  also  Giles,  iv.  HH.  He  is  from  Chat  time  branded  by 
John  of  Saliebury  at  an  arch  liar. 

t  John  of  Oxftird  was  rewarded  for  this  service  by  the  deaneir  of  Salis- 
huiy,  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  the  dean  to  the  bishopric  of  Bajenx. 
Joscelin,  Biahop  of  Saliabmy,  notvithstandiog  the  papal  prohibition  that 


liolemn  oath  of  abjuration  of  Pope  Alexander  was  en- 
acted, and  to  some  extent  enforced  ;  it  was  to  be  taken 
by  every  male  under  twelve  years  old  throughout  the 
realm.'  The  King's  officers  compelled  this  act  of  obe- 
dience to  the  King,  in  villages,  in  castles,  in  cities. 

If  the  ambassadors  of  Henry  at  Wartzbnrg  had  fiill 
powers  to  transfer  the  allegiance  of  the  King  to  the 
Antipope;  if  they  took  the  oath  unconditionally,  and 
witli  no  reserve  in  case  Alexander  should  abandon  the 
cause  of  Becket ;  if  this  oath  of  abjuration  in  England 
was  generally  administered  ;  it  is  clear  that  Henry  soon 
changed,  or  wavered  at  least  in  his  policy.  The  alli- 
ance between  the  two  houses  came  to  nothing.  Yet 
even  after  this  lie  addressed  another  letter  to  Reginald, 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  declaring  again  his  long  cher- 
ished determination  to  abandon  the  cause  of  Alexander, 
the  supporter  of  his  enemy,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. He  demanded  safe-condnct  for  an  embassy  to 
Rome,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishop  of  London, 

no  electjon  sliDuld  take  place  in  Cbe  gbaeace  of  some  of  the  canaBB,  chose 
the  safer  course  of  obedience  to  the  King's  niBDdate.  This  aeC  of  Joscelin 
waa  deeplf  resented  by  Becket.  John  of  Oxford's  usurpation  of  the  deu- 
eiy  was  one  of  the  causes  assigned  for  his  excommunicalion  at  Vezelaj. 
See  also,  on  the  loyal  but  somewliat  onscrupulous  proceedings  of  John  of 
Oxford,  (he  letter  [hereaHer  referred  to)  of  Nicolaa  de  Monte  Botomageiiri. 
It  describes  the  atlempt  of  John  of  O^dbrd  to  prepossess  the  Empresa  H»- 
[ilda  against  Becket.  It  likewise  betrays  again  the  double-dealing  of  the 
~  "  p  of  Lisieux,  outwardly  for  the  King,  secretly  ■  partisan  and  adviser 
Dn  the  whole,  it  shows  the  moderation  and  good  sen»e  of  the 
iresB,  who  disapproved  of  nomo  of  the  Constitutions,  and  especially  of 
r  being  written,  but  speaks  strongly  of  the  abuses  in  the  Church. 
Xicolaa  admires  her  skilfulness  in  defending  her  son.  — Giles,  jr.  187. 
Bouquet,  336. 

1 "  Pneeepit  eninv  public^  et  eompuftV  per  vicos,  per  castella,  per  crritatea 
ah  homine  sene  usqne  nb  puerum  duodenum  beati  Petri  snccensoreni  Alex- 
■e."     William  of  Canterbury  alone  of  BeckeCs  btagrBphen 
,  li.  p.  19)  tt-serts  this,  but  it  is  unanswcrablv  confirmed  by  Becket'a 
p.  193. 


t^r 


John  of  Oxfoi-d,  Do  Luci,  tliu  Justiciary,  peremptorily 
to  require  tlie  Pope  to  annul  all  tlie  acts  of  Thomas, 
and  to  command  the  observance  of  the  Customs.^  The 
success  of  Alexander  in  Italy,  aversion  in  England  to 
the  abjuration  of  Alexander,  some  unaccounted  jeal- 
ousy with  the  Emperor,  irresolution  in  Henry,  which 
was  part  of  liis  impetuous  character,  may  have  wrought 
this  change. 

The  monk  and  severe  student  of  Pontigny  found  rest 
neither  in  his  austerities  nor  his  studies.^  The  causes 
of  this  enforced  repose  are  manifest  —  the  negotiations 
between  Henry  and  the  Emperor,  the  uncertainty  of 
the  success  of  the  Pope  on  his  return  to  Italy.  It 
would  have  been  perilous  policy,  either  for  him  to  risk, 
or  for  the  Pope  not  to  inhibit  any  rash  measure. 

In  the  second  year  of  his  seclusion,  when  he  found 
that  the  King's  heart  was  still  hardened,  the  fire,  not, 
we  are  assured  by  his  followers,  of  resentment,  but  of 
parental  love,  not  zeal  for  vengeance  but  for  justice, 
burned  within  his  soul.  Henry  was  at  this  time  in 
France.  Three  times  the  exile  cited  his  sov-  BKHeidia 
ereign  with  the  tone  of  a  superior  to  submit '''°  •*'"*■ 
to  his  censure,  Becket  had  communicated  his  design 
to  his  followers :  —  "  Let  us  act  as  the  Lord  commanded 
his  steward:'  '  See,  I  have  set  thee  over  the  nations, 


I  The  letter  in  Giles  {vi.  279)  i»  rather  perplexing.  It  ia  placed  by  Boa- 
quet,  agreeing  with  Baroniua,  in  II661  bj  Von  Kaamer  (Geecblcble  der 
Hohen»tauffeii,  ii.  p.  IBS)  in  1185,  befbra  the  Diet  of  Wurtzburg.  This 
cannot  be  right,  a*  the  letter  implies  that  Alexander  wag  in  Rome,  where 
he  arrived  not  before  Not.  11*5.  The  embUBay,  though  it  seems  that  the 
Emperor  granled  the  safe-conduct,  did  not  take  place,  at  least  as  regarda 
some  of  the  ambassadors. 

'  "  Itaque  per  biennium  fcrme  stetit."    So  writes  Roger  of  Pontigny. 
iadlffioMlttaiMkaont  eolonga  time.— p- 154, 
~     •  Harbert  de  Bosham.  —  p,  Z2S. 
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and  over  the  kmgdoms,  to  root  out  and  to  pull  down, 
and  to  destroy,  and  to  hew  down,  to  build  and  to 
plant.'  "  ^  All  his  hearers  applauded  his  righteous  r 
olution.  In  the  first  message  the  haughty  meaning 
was  veiled  in  the  blandest  words,*  and  sent  by  a  Cister- 
cian of  gentle  demeanor,  named  Urban. ^  The  King 
returned  a  short  and  bitter  answer.  The  second  time 
Becket  wrote  in  severer  language,  but  yet  in  the  spirit, 
'tis  said,  of  compassion  and  leniency,*  The  King 
deigned  no  reply.  His  third  messenger  was  a  tattered, 
barefoot  friar.  To  him  Becket,  it  might  seem,  with 
studied  insult,  not  only  intrusted  his  letter  to  the  King, 
bnt  authorized  the  friar  to  speak  in  his  name.  With  ' 
such  a  messenger  the  message  was  not  likely  to  lose  in 
asperity.  The  King  returned  an  answer  even  more 
contemptuous  than  the  address.^ 

But  this  secret  arraignment  of  tJie  King  did  not  con- 
HoT.  u,  n66.  tent  the  unquiet  prelate.  He  could  now  dare 
more,  unrestrained,  unrebuked.  Pope  Alexander  had 
been  received  at  Rome  with  open  arms :  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  year  all  seemed  to  favor  his 
cause.  The  Emperor,  detained  by  wars  in  Germany, 
was  not  prepared  to  cross  the  Alps.  In  the  ft-ee  cities 
of  Italy,  the  anti-imperialist  feeling,  and  the  growing 
republicanism,  gladly  entered  into  close  confederacy 
with  a  Pope  at  war  witli  the  Emperor.  The  Pontiff 
^^L  (secretly  it  should  seem,  it  might  be  in  defiance  or  in 

^^^K       vol 
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revenge  for  Henry's  tlireateneil  revolt  and  for  the  acts 
of  his  ambassadors  at  Wurtzburg^)  ventured  to  grant 
to  Docket  a  legatine  power  over  the  King's  English 
dominions,  except  the  province  of  York.  Though  it 
was  not  in  the  power  of  Becket  to  enter  those  domin- 
ions, it  armed  liim,  as  it  was  thought,  with  unquestion- 
able authority  over  Henry  and  his  subjects.  At  all 
events  it  annulled  whatever  restraint  the  Pope,  by 
counsel  or  by  mandate,  had  placed  on  the  proceedings 
of  Becket.^  The  Archbishop  took  his  determination 
alone.*  As  though  to  throw  an  awfiil  mystery  about 
his  plan,  he  called  his  wise  friends  together,  and  con- 
sulted them  on  the  propriety  of  resigning  his  see.  With 
one  voice  tliey  rejected  the  timid  counsel.  Yet  though 
his  most  intimate  followers  were  in  ignorance  of  his 
designs,  some  intelligence  of  a  meditated  blow  was  be- 
trayed to  Henry.  The  King  summoned  an  assembly 
of  prelates  at  Chinon.  The  Bishops  of  Lisieux  and 
Seez,  whom  the  Archbishop  of  Roncn,  Rotran,  con- 


1  TLe  Pope  had  written  (Jan.  28) 
April  6,  he  forbade  Kogi 


of  York 


a  FuLio 


to  tlie  binhopa  of  Eugland  not  to  pn- 
f  Thomas,  Archbishop  o(  Canlerbuiy. 
Ihe  other  prelaies  to  crown  the 
md  the  hifhopa  who  had  icceived 
benefices  of  the  Kiug  to  surrender  them  under  pain  of  annllicmB;  to  Becket 
in  &Tor  of  JoBceUn,  Bishop  of  Salisbury:  he  had  annulled  the  grant  of  the 
deoneiy  of  Salisbury  to  John  of  Oxford.  Maj-  10,  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen,  denouncing  the  dealings  of  Henry  with  the  Emperor  and  the  Anti- 
pope.  —  Giles,  IT.  10  a  80.     Bouquet,  24S. 

9  The  inhibition  given  at  Sens  to  proceed  against  the  King,  before  the 
Easter  of  Ihe  following  year  (a.d.  1166),  had  now  expired.  Moreover  he 
had  a  direct  eommission  to  proceed  hy  Combination  against  those  who  for., 
dbly  withheld  the  property  of  the  see  of  Canterbury.  —  Apud  Giles,  iv.  8. 
Bouquet,  xvi.  844.  At  the  same  lime  the  Tope  urged  great  discretion  as 
to  the  King's  person.  —  Giles,  iv.  12.    Bonqret,  244. 

«  At  the  same  time  Becket  wrote  to  Foliot  of  London,  commanding  him 
under  penally  of  excommunication  to  transmit  to  htm  the  sequestered  rev- 
anuea  of  Canterbury  in  his  bands.  —  Foliot  appealed  to  the  Pope.  —  Foliot'i 
Letter.     Giles,  vi.  B.    Bouquet,  215. 
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■ented  to  accompany  as  a  mediator,  were  des])atched  to 
Pontigny,  to  anticipate  by  an  appeal  to  the  Pope,  any 
sentence  which  might  be  pronounced  by  Eecket.    They 

did  not  find  him  there :  he  had  already  gone  to  Soissons, 
on  the  pretext  of  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Si. 
Dransus,  a  saint  whose  intercession  rendered  the  war- 
rior invincible  in  battle.  Did  Becket  hope  thus  to 
secure  victory  in  the  great  spiritual  combat  ?  One 
whole  night  he  passed  before  the  shrine  of  St.  Drausus : 
another  before  that  of  Gregory  the  Great,  the  founder 
of  the  English  Church,  and  of  the  see  of  Canterbury ; 
a  third  before  that  of  the  Virgin,  his  especial  pa- 
troness. 

From  thence  he  proceeded  to  the  ancient  and  famous 
BMkitu  monastery  of  Vezelay.^  The  church  of  Veze- 
Tiaitay.  ]j^y^  [f  j^g  dismal  decoratioos  of  the  architect- 
ure are  (which  is  doubtful)  of  that  period,  might  seem 
designated  for  that  fearful  ceremony,"     There,  on  the 


1  The  curious  History  of  the  Monastery  of  Vi 
(InmslaCed  in  GaixoC,  Collection  dee  M^moirse), 
B«cket,  itapa  just  short  of  this  excommuniui 
to  be  sahjed  only  to  the  S«e  of  Borne,  to  bi 
put  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.    This  m 
other  was  the  unquestioned  possession  of  Che 
"['amie  de  Dieu."     Veielav  had  been  in  co 
of  Autun  Ibr  its  eccleeioEIica],  with  the  Count  i 
independence;  with  the  monaaCery  of  Clugny, 
ument  veiy  instructive  u  lo  the  life  of  the  age. 

*  A  modem  tiaTeller  thus  vritea  of  the  ehi 
par  le  choix  dea  sojets  qui  ont  an  aena,  quel  ^1 
manitre  d'interprjter  hi  religion.  O 
■uaiion  qu'on  voulait  couTertir,  maia  bioti  par  la 
prfittEB  ponrraient  be  n^aumer  en  ce  peu  de  mot) 
pSrissej  mia^rnblemenl,  et  vous  sereE  ^temellame 
monde!'  De  ]eiire6t^,  lea  artistes,  gens  religit 
pour  la  plupart,  donnaient  une  forme  r^elle  aux 
lusplrait  un  i^le  farouche.    Je  ne  (rouve  &  Ve 


lelay,  by  Hugh  of  Poitlera, 

tl66.  Vcxalay  hoaated 
heen  made  by  its  foondet 
me  great  distinelion;  tb* 
ofSt.  Mary  Magdalene, 
t  strife  witli  the  Biahop 
Cever^  for  its  territorial, 
ta  rival.     Thia  is  a  doc- 


feast  of  the  Ascension,'  when  the  church  was  crowdefl 
with  worshippers  from  all  quarters,  he  ascended  the 
pulpit,  and,  with  the  utmost  Bolfmnity,  condemned  and 
annulled  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  declared  ex- 
communicate all  who  observed  or  enforced  their  observ- 
ance, all  who  had  counselled,  and  all  who  had  defended 
them ;  absolved  all  the  bishops  from  tlie  oatbs  which 
they  bad  taken  to  maintain  them.  This  sweeping 
anathema  involved  the  whole  kingdom.  But  he  pro- 
ceeded to  excommunicate  by  name  the  most  active  and 
powerful  adversaries:  John  of  Oxford,  for  bis  dealings 
with  the  schismatic  partisans  of  the  Emperor  and  of 
the  Antipope,  and  for  his  usurpation  of  the  deanery  of 
Salisbury ;  Richard  of  Ilchester  Archdeacon  of  Poit- 
iers, the  colleague  of  John  in  his  negotiations  at  Wurtz- 
burg  (thus  the  cause  of  Beckct  and  Pope  Alexander 
were  indissolubly  welded  together)  ;  the  great  Justici- 
aiy,  Richard  de  Luci,  and  John  of  Baliol,  the  authors 
of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  ;  Randulph  de  Broc, 
Hugo  de  Clare,  and  others,  for  their  forcible  usur- 
pation of  the  estates  of  the  see  of  Canterbury.  He 
yet  in  his  mercy  spared  the  king  (he  had  received  in- 

repentir  la  recompense  du  jusM,  etc. ;  mais,  aa  coatniire,  je  vois  Ssmnel 
^^rgeant  Aga^;  das  diables  ^cBTtelant  de9  damn^fl,  ou  lea  entratnant  daae 
rabime;  puis  dea  animuux  horribles,  des  monatres  hideux,  des  tStes  gil- 
mafanle«  espriniant  DU  lea  aouflrances  des  reprouvea,  ou  Ujoia  des  habitani 
de  renrer.  Qu'oa  8e  rcpr^sente  la  devotion  des  honimes  #leT«a  lu  milieu 
de  ces  images,  e I;  Tun  e'^tonnera  moins  des  mnssacres  des  Albigeola."  — 
Notes  d'un  Voyage  dans  le  Midi  de  la  France,  piir  Prosper  Merimiie,  p.  M. 
1  Diceto  eiies  tho  dale  Aacenaion  Day,  Herbert  de  Bosham  St.  MuT 
Hagdalene'a  Day  (,lulv  22d).  It  ahouid  aeem  tbat  De  Bosham'a  memory 
biled  him.  See  the  letter  of  Nie«lo9  de  M.  Roforoagenai,  who  speak*  of  ■ 
the  escommunicatiDU  as  post,  and  that  Becket  vas  expected  to  excommuni- 
cate the  King  on  St.  Mary  Magdalena'a  day.  This,  if  done  at  Vezelay  [aa 
it  were,  over  Uie  body  of  the  Saint,  on  lier  aacred  day],  bad  been  lenftld 
more  awful. 
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tclllgence  that  Henry  was  dangerously  ill),  and  in  a 
lower  tone,  his  voice,  as  it  seemed,  half  choked  with 
tears,  he  uttered  liia  com  mi  nation.  The  whole  congre- 
gntton,  even  Ills  own  intimate  followers,  were  silent 
with  amazement. 

This  sentence  of  excommnnication  Becket  annonnced 
to  the  Pope,  and  to  all  the  clergy  of  England.  To  the 
latter  he  said,  "  Who  presumes  to  doubt  that  the 
priests  of  God  are  the  fathers  and  masters  of  kings, 
princes,  and  all  the  faithfal  ?  "  He  commanded  Gil- 
bert, Bishop  of  London,  and  his  other  suffragans,  t6 
publish  this  edict  throughout  their  dioceses.  He  did 
not  confine  himself  to  the  bishops  of  England  ;  the 
Norman  prolates,  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  were  ex- 
pressly warned  to  withdraw  from  all  communion  with 
the  excommunicate.' 

The  wrath  of  Henry  drove  him  almost  to  madnesg. 
Anproftho  N"  ""^  dared  to  name  Becket  in  his  pres- 
'"''*■  once.^     Soon  after,  on  the  occasion  of  some 

discussion  about  the  King  of  Scotland,  he  burst  into  a 
fit  of  passion,  threw  away  his  cap,  ungirt  his  belt, 
stripped  off  his  clothes,  tore  the  silken  coverlid  from 
his  bed,  and  crouched  down  on  the  straw,  gnawing 
bits  of  it  with  his  teetli.^  Proclamation  was  issued 
to  guard  the  ports  of  England  against  the  threatened 
interdict.  Any  one  who  should  be  apprehended  as 
the  bearer  of  such  an  instrument,  if  a  regular,  was 
to  lose  his  feet ;  if  a  clerk,  his  eyes,  and  suffer  more 

I  See  Che  curious  tetter  ofNicolaa  de  Monte  RotomogeriBi,  Giles,  Iv.,  Bou- 
qtKt,  260.    This  measure  of  llecket  wbb  imputed  by  tbe  Archbishop  of 
ims  to  pride  or  anger  |"  entollenlije  aut  ine"):  [C  made  m  uiifiivor«bl» 
the  Empress  MatildH.  — Ibid. 
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shameful  mutilation;  a  layman  was  to  be  hanged;  & 
leper  to  be  burned.  A  bishop  who  left  the  kingdom, 
for  fear  of  the  interdict,  was  to  carry  nothing  with  him 
but  his  staff.  All  exiles  were  to  return  on  pain  of 
losing  their  benefices.  Priests  who  refused  to  chant 
the  service  were  to  be  mutilated,  and  all  rebels  to  for- 
fi^t  their  lands.  An  onth  was  to  be  administered  by 
the  sheriff  to  all  adults,  that  tbcy  would  respect  no 
ecclesiastical  censure  from  the  Archbishop. 

A  second  time  Henry's  ungovernable  passion  be- 
trayed him  into  a  step  which,  instead  of  lowering,  only 
placed  bis  antagonist  in  a  more  formidable  position. 
He  determined  to  drive  him  from  his  retreat  bkui 
at  Pontigny.  He  sent  word  to  the  general  of  rontignj. 
the  Cistercian  order,  that  it  was  at  their  peril,  if  they 
harbored  a  traitor  to  his  throne.  The  Cistercians  pos- 
sessed many  rich  abbeys  in  England  ;  they  dared  not 
defy  at  once  the  King's  resentment  and  rapacity.  It 
was  intimated  to  the  Abbot  of  Pontigny,  tliat  he  must 
dismiss  his  guest.  The  Abbot  courteously  communi- 
cated to  Becket  the  danger  incurred  by  the  Order.  He 
could  not  but  withdraw ;  but  instead  now  of  lurking  in 
a  remote  monastery,  in  some  degree  secluded  from  the 
public  gaze,  he  was  received  in  the  archiepiscopal  city 
of  Sens ;  his  honorable  residence  was  prepared  in  a 
monastery  close  to  the  city  ;  he  lived  in  ostentatious 
Qommunicatlon  with  the  Archbishop  William,  one  of 
bis  most  zealous  partisans.' 

But  the  fury  of  haughtiness  in  Becket  equalled  the 
fury  of  resentment  in  the  King :  yet  it  was  not  without 
subtlety.  Just  before  the  scene  at  Vezelay,  it  has  been 
said,  the  King  had  sent  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  and 

'  Herbert  da  Boshim,  p.  332. 


the  Bisbop  of  Lisieux  to  PontignVi  to  lodge  his  appeal 
to  tlie  Pope.  Bucket,  duly  informed  by  Lis  emissaries 
at  the  court,  had  taken  cai-e  to  be  absent.  He  eluded 
likewise  the  personal  service  of  the  appeal  of  the  Eng- 
hsh  clergy.  An  active  and  violent  correspondence 
contKnon!)'  ensued.  Tlie  remonstrance,  purporting  to  be 
oiorg/.  from  tiie  Primate's  suffragans  and  the  whole 
clergy  of  England,  was  not  without  dignified  calmness. 
With  covert  irony,  indeed,  they  said  that  they  had 
derived  great  consolation  from  the  hope  that,  when 
abroad,  he  would  cease  to  rebel  against  the  King  aiid 
the  peace  of  the  realm  ;  that  he  would  devote  his  days 
to  study  and  prayer,  and  redeem  his  lost  time  by  fast- 
ing, watching,  and  weeping  ;  they  reproached  him  with 
the  former  favors  of  the  King,  with  the  design  of 
estranging  the  King  from  Pope  Alexander ;  they  as- 
serted the  readiness  of  the  King,  to  do  full  justice,  and 
concluded  by  lodging  an  appeal  until  the  Ascension-day 
of  the  following  year,^  FoJiot  was  no  doubt  the  author 
of  this  remonstrance,  and  between  the  Primate  and  the 
Bishop  of  London  broke  out  a  fierce  warfare  of  letters. 
Witli  Foliot  Becket  kejit  no  terms.  "  You  complain 
that  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  has  been  excommunicated, 
without  citation,  without  hearing,  without  judgment. 
Remember  the  fate  of  Ucalegon.  He  trembled  when 
his  neighbor's  house  was  on  fire."  To  Foliot  he  as- 
serted the  preeminence,  the  supremacy,  the  divinity  of 
the  spiritual  power  without  reserve.  "  Let  not  your 
liege  lord  he  ashamed  to  defer  to  those  to  whom  God 
himself  defers,  and  calls  them 'Gods.'  "^    Foliot  replied 

1  Epist.  Giles,  vi.  158;  Bouqaet,  25B, 

*  "Non  indignetur  ilaque  Dominus  noster  deferra  illis,  quibus  smnmni 
OaiDiuiD  deferre  Hon  dDdigaB.tiir,  Deos  appelUni  eoe  sepiuB  in  sacris  liteim 
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with  what  may  be  received  as  the  manifesto  df  his 
party,  and  as  the  manifesto  of  a  party  to  be  received  ■ 
■with  some  mistrust,  yet  singularly  curious,  as  showing 
the  tone  of  defence  taken  by  the  opponents  of  the  Pri- 
mate among  the  English  clergy.' 

The  address  of  the  English  prelates  to  Pope  Alex- 
ander was  move  moderate,  and  drawn  with  great  ability. 
It  asserted  the  justice,  the  obedience  to  the  Church, 
the  great  virtue  and  (a  bold  assertion  I)  the  conjugal 
fidelity  of  the  King.  The  King  had  at  once  obeyed 
the  citation  of  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Salisbury, 
conceming  some  encroachments  on  the  Church  con- 
demned by  the  Pope.  The  sole  design  of  Heniy  had 
been  to  promote  good  morals,  and  to  maintain  the 
peace  of  the  realm.  That  peace  had  been  restored. 
All  resentments  had  died  away,  when  Becket  fiercely 
recommenced  the  strife  ;  in  sad  and  terrible  letters  had 
threatened  the  King  with  excommunication,  the  realm 
with  interdict.  He  had  suspended  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury without  trial.  "  TJiis  was  the  whole  of  the  cru- 
elty, pervereity,  malignity  of  the  King  against  the 
Church,  declaimed  on  and  bruited  abroad  throughout 
the  world."  " 

The   indefatigable  John  of  Oxford  was   in  Rome, 
perhaps  the  bearer  of  this  address.     Becket  josh  or 
wrote  to  tlie  Pope,  insisting  on  all  the  cru-  Honic. 
filties  of  the  King :  he  calls  him  a  malignant  tyrant, 

Bic  enira  dixit, '  Ejro  dixit,  Dii  eslia,'  et '  Constilui  te  Dciini  Pbnraonis,' 
•t'Doia  non  detraliere.' ■■  — Epial.  Giles,  iii.  p.  287;  Bouqiier,  2B1. 

I  Foliot  look  (he  pnCBution  of  psjing  into  the  excbcquor  nil  that  he  had 
recoiwd  from  the  eequeslered  pmperty  of  the  aee  of  Canterbnry.  —  Gilea, 
T.  p.  BOB.    Lyttelton  in  Appendice. 

*  "  Htec  eat  Domini  regia  to(o  orbc  dcolamata  cmdelltos,  bcec  nb  go  perae- 
eado,  hcc  opcrum  rjiia  pemrronim  rumuacnlls  undique  di^'ulgatu  molig- 
■itai."  — Giles,  rt.mOi  Bauqaet,  205. 
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OTie  full  of  all  mtilice.  He  dwelt  especially  c 
priaonment  of  one  of  his  chaplains,  for  which  violation 
of  tlie  sacred  person  of  a  clerk,  the  King  was  ip« 
/aaio  excommunicate.  "  Christ  was  crucified  airew 
in  Becket."^  He  complained  of  the  presumption  of 
Foliot,  who  had  usurped  the  power  of  primate  ;^  warned 
the  Pope  against  the  wiles  of  John  of  Oxford  ;  deprc^* 
cated  the  legatine  mission,  of  which  he  had  already 
heard  a  rumor,  of  William  of  Pavia.  And  all  these 
letters,  so  unsparing  to  the  King,  or  copies  of  them, 
probably  bought  out  of  the  Roman  chancery,  were  reg- 
ularly transmitted  to  the  King. 

John  of  Oxford  began  hia  mission  at  Rome  by 
owearing  undanntedly,  that  nothing  had  been  done  at 
Wurtzbnrg  against  the  power  of  the  Church  or  the 
interests  of  Pope  Alexander.^  He  surrendered  his 
deanery  of  Salisbury  into  the  hands  of  tlie  Pope,  and 
received  it  back  again,*     John  of  Oxford  was  armed 

1  Gnu,  iii.  6;  Bouquet,  266.  CompaiB  IstCer  of  Bishop  Elect  of  Cfawv 
tMs.  — Giles,  vi.  311;  Bouquet,  2GS. 

*  Foliot  obtained  letters  eillier  at  (bis  time  or  somewbat  laler  from  hU 
own  Clupter  of  St-  Paul,  from  innn^  of  the  grenl^et  digiii)ari«s  of  fit 
knglab  Cburah,  tbe  abbota  of  Wi:atniiQ9t«r  Mid  Beading,  and  Cram  some 
diatingnished  foreign  ecclesiastics,  in  favor  of  liiniselr,  his  piely,  churth- 
raansliip,  and  impartiality. 

'  The  German  accounts  are  unanioioos  about  the  proceedines  at  Wurtx- 
barg  and  the  oath  of  the  Engliiih  anibasHariors.  See  the  accnuot  in  Ton 
Baumer  (he.  cil.),  especially  of  the  conduct  of  Reginald  of  Cologne,  tad 
the  authorities.  John  of  Oxfbrd  is  bencefortb  called,  in  John  of  Sdiabur^'l 
Idllen,  jnrator.  Becket  repeatedly  charges  him  with  perj  uty.  —  Giles,  ill. 
p.  139  and  SSI ;  Bouquet,  380.  Becket  there  says  that  John  of  Oxford  had 
given  up  part  of  the  "  customs."  He  begs  ,Tohn  of  Poitiers  to  lot  the  King 
know  this,  gee  the  very  curious  answer  of  John  of  Poitiers.  —  Giles,  vi. 
esl;  Bouquet,  230.  It  appears  that  as  all  Becket's  letter?  ID  the  Pope  wars 
UDpied  and  transmitted  from  Home  to  Henry,  so  John  of  Poitiers,  outwanilj 
Hie  King's  loyal  subject,  is  the  secret  spy  of  Becket.  He  speaks  of  those 
in  England  who  thirst  al^r  Beckel's  blood. 

*  The  Pope  acknowledges  that  this  wa.a  cstorttd  from  bim  by  fear  of 


with  more  powerful  weapons  lliaii  |)LTJury  or  5ubiiii»- 
Hort,  and  tlie  times  now  favored  tlie  usi^  of  tliese  more 
irresistible  arras.  The  Einperor  Frederick  was  levy- 
ing, if  he  had  not  already  set  in  motion,  that  mighty 
army  which  swept,  during  the  next  year,  through  Italy, 
made  him  master  of  Rome,  and  witnessed  Iiis  corona- 
tion and  the  enthronement  of  the  Antipojw.'  Henry 
had  now,  notwitli  Stan  ding  hia  suspicious  —  more  than 
suspicious — dealings  with  the  Emperor,  returned  to 
his  allegiance  to  Alexander.  Vast  sums  of  English 
money  were  from  this  time  expended  in  atrengtliening 
the  cause  of  the  Pope.  The  Guelfie  cities  of  Italy  re- 
ceived them  with  greedy  hands.  By  the  gold  of  the 
King  of  England,  and  of  tlie  King  of  SicJIy,  the  Fran- 
gipaui  and  the  family  of  Peter  Leonis  were  retained  in 
their  fidelity  to  the  Pope.  Eecket,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
had  powerful  fiiends  in  Rome,  especially  the  Cardinal 
Hyacinth,  to  whom  he  writes,  that  Henry  had  hoasted 
that  in  Rome  everytliing  was  venal.  It  was,  however, 
not  till  a  second  embassy  arrived,  consisting  Dm.  ufl6. 
of  John  Cummin  and  Ralph  of  Tamworth,  that  Alex- 
ander made  his  gi-eat  concession,  the  sign  that  he  was 
not  yet  extricated  from  his  distress.  He  appointed 
William  of  Pavia,  and  Otho,  Cardinal  of  St.  Nicolas, 
his  legates  in  France,  to  decide  the  cause.*     Meantime 

I  id]  Becket's  acts  were  suspended  by  the  papal  authoi-- 
ity.  At  the  same  time  the  Pope  wrote  to  Docket, 
IK 
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Hmn',  and  mabea  in  awkward  apotog?  to  Berbet.  —  Giles,  Iv.  18 ;  Boa- 
qneC,  809. 

1  He  wu  crowoed  in  Rome  Aupist  1.  Compare  next  chapter  —  Bia- 
i,  Rtfpubliquefl  Italiennes,  ii.  ch.  k.;  Von  Raumer,  ii.  p.  209,  &c 

a  Giles,  iii.  128:  Bouquet,  ara.  Compare  letlers  (o  Cardinals  Boso  and 
Beni7.  —  Giles,  iii.  ID3,  113;  Bouquet,  1T4.  Letter  to  Henry  sddouuo- 
'  \g  the  appointment,  December  SO. 
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entreating  him  at  this  perilous  time  of  the  Chnrch 
to  make  all  possible  concessions,  and  to  dissemble,  if 
necessary,  for  the  present.' 

If  John  of  Oxford  boasted  prematnrely  of  hia  tri- 
umph (on  his  return  to  England  he  took  ostentatious 
possession  of  his  deanery  of  Sahsbur}'),*  and  predicted 
the  utter  ruin  of  Becket,  his  friends,  especially  the 
King  of  France,^  were  in  utter  dismay  at  this  change 
in  the  papal  policy.  John,  as  Becket  had  heard  (and 
his  emissaries  were  everj-w hoi's),  on  his  landing  in 
England,  had  met  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  (one  of  the 
wavering  bishops),  prepared  to  cross  the  sea  in  obe- 
dience to  Becket's  citation.  To  him,  after  some  delay, 
John  had  exhibited  letters  of  the  Pope,  which  sent  him 
back  to  his  diocese.  On  the  sight  of  these  same  letters, 
the  Bishop  of  London  had  exclaimed  in  the  fiilness  of 
his  joy,  "  Then  our  Thomas  is  no  longer  archbishop  1  " 
"  If  this  be  true,"  adds  Becket,  "  the  Pope  has  given  a 
death-blow  to  the  Church."*  To  the  Archbishop  of 
Mentz,  for  in  tlie  empire  ho  had  his  ardent  admirers, 
he  poured  forth  all  the  bitterness  of  his  soul.'  Of 
the  two  cardinals  he  writes,  "  The  one  is  weak  and  ver- 
satile, the  other  treacherous  and  crafty."  He  looked 
to  their  arrival  with  indignant  apprehension.     They 

'  "  Si  noQ  omnia  sscuDdom  bcneplacitum  Buccedunt,  sd  pnesens  disshmi' 

I  let."  — Giles,  »i.  16:  Bonquet,  277. 
i  See  the  curious  letter  of  Maslei  Lombard,  Becket's  instraclor  in  the 
canon  law,  who  boldly  remonslratea  with  Ihe  Pope,   Ue  aEserla  that  Heniy 
llie  hishupe,  at  that  of  bis  interdict,  Iliat  tliey  were  in  despair.    Tbeir  only 
hope  was  in  the  death  or  some  great  disaster  of  Ihe  Popa.  — Giles,  iv.  SOS; 
Bouquet,  SSS.    ' 
*  See  Letters  of  Louis;  Giles,  ir.  308 ;  Boaqnet,  28T. 
*"Slrangulavit,"afaiorile«i)rd.  — Giles,  iii,  211;  Bouqaet,  3S4. 
*  Gilea,  iii.  335 ;  Bouquet,  385. 
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are  open  to  bribes,  and  may  bo  perverted  to  any  iiijiis- 
ticu.i 

John  of  Oxford  had  proclaimed  that  the  cardinals, 
William  of  Pavia,  and  Otho,  were  invested  in  full  pow- 
ers to  pass  judgment  between  the  King  and  the  Pri- 
mate.* But  whether  John  of  Oxford  had  mistaken  or 
exaggerated  their  powers,  or  the  Pupe  (no  improbable 
case,  considering  the  change  of  afluirs  in  Italy)  had 
thought  fit  af.erwafds  to  modify  or  retract  them,  they 
came  rather  as  mediators  than  judges,  with  orders  to 
reconcile  tlie  contending  parties,  rather  than  to  decide 
on  their  cause.  The  cardinals  di<l  not  arrive  in  France 
till  the  anturan  of  the  yeiir.^  Even  before  their  arri- 
val, first  rumors,  then  more  certain  intelligence  had  been 
propagated  throughout  Christendom  of  the  terrible  dis- 
inter which  had  befallen  the  Emperor.  Barbarossa's 
career  of  vengeance  and  conquest  had  been  a.b.  ii67. 
cut  short.  The  Pope  a  prisoner,  a  fijgitive,  Frmi.:rtcii. 
was  unexpectedly  released,  restored  to  power,  if  not  to 


nndeFapa  Alexander  in  urbe  austcatetur:  Hlter,  ut  noatia,  levia  est  et  mO' 
Ubflia,  uller  dalosus  et  fraud ulentus,  uterqua  vupidua  eC  avarus:  et  Ideo  da 

eorum  detsitando  advetitu  fbrmidare  ccpi  pneeenliam  eunim  causn  restra 
multum  nociturain;  eE  ne  vesiro  et  vestrorum  saDguine  graliam  Regis 
AngtitB  rediniere  non  eriiboRcant,"  He  refers  with  great  Joy  to  Ibe  insure 
rection  of  (he  8»K0ns  against  the  Etnperor.  lie  pajif  elsewhere  of  Henry 
ol  Pi*a,  "  Vir  bonte  opinionia  est,  sed  Bomanua  et  Cardinalia."  — Epiat 
co-ii. 

'  The  English  bishops  declare  to  the  Pope  himself  that  (hey  hid  received 
this  concBsaion,  icriptofirmalum,  from  the  Pope,  and  lliat  llie  King  was  fo- 
lioui  at  what  be  thoaght  a  deception.  — Giles,  vi.  194;  Bouquet.  304. 

'  The  Pope  wrote  to  the  legates  to  aoothe  Becket  and  the  King  of  France; 
be  Bceiuies  John  of  Oxford  of  sprradins  false  i  '  ' 


lofbi 
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lipope. 


the  possession  of  Kome,^  The  climate  of  Koino,  as 
asual,  but  in  a  far  more  fearful  uiaiinLT,  liad  resented 
the  invasion  of  the  city  by  the  German  army.  A  pes- 
tilence had  broken  out,  which  in  less  ttian  a  monUi 
made  such  havoc  among  tlie  soldiers,  that  they  could 
•carcely  find  room  to  bury  the  dead.  The  i'ever  seemed 
to  choose  its  victims  among  the  higher  clergy,  the  jwir- 
tisans  of  tlie  Antipope ;  of  tlie  princes  and  nobles,  the 
chief  victims  were  the  younger  Duke  Gueif,  Duke 
Frederick  of  Swabia,  and  some  others ;  of  the  bishops, 
those  of  Prague,  Ratisbon,  Augsburg,  Spires,  Vei'dun, 
Liege,  Zeitz ;  and  the  arch-rebel  liimself,  the  antipope- 
maker,  Reginald  of  Cologne,^  Throughout  Europe 
the  clergy  on  the  side  of  Alexander  raised  a  cry  of 
awful  exultation  ;  it  was  God  manifestly  avenging  liim- 
■elf  on  the  enemies  of  the  Chureh  ;  the  new  Senna- 
cherib  (so  he  is  called  by  Becket)  had  been  smitten  in 
his  pride ;  and  the  example  of  this  chastisement  of 
Frederick  was  a  command  to  the  Cliurch  to  resist  to 
the  last  all  rebels  against  her  power,  to  put  forth  her 
spiritual  arms,  winch  God  would  as  assuredly  support 
by  the  same  or  more  signal  wonders.  Tlie  defeat  of 
Frederick  was  an  admonition  to  the  Pope  to  lay  bare 
the  aword  of  Peter,  and  smite  on  all  sidcs.^ 


iniplclely  doEa  Beckct'a  fortan 
IT  Alexander  wrilea  ta  permit  Ri 
■am  no  sooner  ia  be  safe  ja  fieneveiita, 
bc^UQ],  than  be  writes  tij  hia  legates  U. 
Bei'ket,  which  he  had  mii^panded. 

"  Muralorl,  sub  hiid.  1167;  Von  Kaui 
Frederick  was  crOHned;  Scplembcr  4, ) 
full  retreat,  or  rather  flight. 

»  In  a  curious  pissage  in  a  letter  wrii 
uune  of  BeckFt,  Frederick's  defeat  is 
cwnpnign  In  Wales.     "  )1j-  enemy,"  taj 


tten  by  Herbert  da  Botham  in  tba 
compared  to  Henrr's  diagracaTiiI 
'3  Becket,  "in  the  abundance  of  bii 
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TliorL'  can  be  no  doubt  that  Becktl  so  inttrpri;tcd 
wliat  he  deemed  a  sign  from  heaven.  ISnt  becHpl 
even  before  llie  disaster  was  certainly  known  legui™. 
he  liad  determined  to  sliow  no  submission  to  a  jndgu 
so  [)artiai  and  so  corrupt  as  William  of  Pavia.'  That 
cardinal  had  urged  the  Pope  at  Sens  to  accept  Bechot's 
resignation  of  his  see.  Becket  would  not  deign  to 
disguise  his  contempt.  He  wrote  a  letter  so  full  of 
violence  that  John  of  Salisbury,^  to  whom  it  was  sub- 
mitted, persuaded  him  to  destroy  it.  A  sicoud  was 
little  milder ;  at  length  he  was  persuaded  to  take  a 
more  niodoratfi  tone.  Yet  even  then  he  speaks  of  the 
"insolence  of  princes  lifting  up  their  horn."  To  Car^ 
dinal  Otlio,  on  the  other  hand,  his  language  borders  on 
adulation. 

Tlie  eaixlinal  Legates  travelled  in  slow  state.  They 
visited  first  Becket  at  Sens,  afterwards  King  Meeting 
Henry'  at  Rouen.  At  length  a  meeting  was  onorn, 
agreed  on  to  be  held  on  the  borders  of  the  French  and 
English  territory,  between  Gisors  and  Trio.  The  proud 
Becket  was  disturbed  at  being  hastily  summoned,  when 
he  was  unable  to  muster  a  sufficient  retinue  of  horse- 
men to  meet  the  Italian  cardinals.  The  two  kings 
were  there.  Of  Henry's  prelates  the  Arehbisliop  of 
Rouen  alone  was  present  at  the  first  interview,  Becket 
was  charged  with  urging  the  King  of  France  to  war 

ralor,  could  nnt  preTsil  n{rain9t  b  breecliless  nad  ragged  people  (' cxbrac- 
Mtnmet  paDDoeum')."  — Giloa,  riii.  p.  368. 

utinam  non  iniquitatia,  qusrit  sibi  nomeii  ct  glorimn."  —  D.  Thnm.  Epiat. 
Qfles,  iii.  p.  IS.  The  two  legiilDa  are  doKribcd  as  "  plua  avarilis  quam 
Jnalitis  atudioai."  —  W.  Cunt.  p.  31. 

>  Gilee,  iit.  IE7,  and  Jolin  of  Salisbury's  remarkablo  expostulalor}-  letter 
ipon  Becket'B  viulencn.  —  Bouquet,  p,  GGS. 


against  his  master.  On  tlie  following  day  the  King  of 
France  said  in  the  presence  of  the  caidinala,  that  this 
oru>ent  impcachmcnt  on  Becket's  loyalty  was  false. 
Noi,  23.  *  To  all  the  persuasions,  menaces,  entreaties  of 
the  cardinals^  Becket  declared  that  he  would  submit, 
"saving  the  honor  of  God,  and  of  the  Apostolic  See, 
the  liberty  of  the  Chnrch,  the  dignity  of  his  person, 
and  the  property  of  the  chnrches.  As  to  the  Customs 
he  declared  that  he  would  rather  bow  his  neck  to  the 
executioner  than  swear  to  observe  them.  He  peremp- 
torily demanded  his  own  restoration  at  once  to  all  the 
honors  and  possessions  of  the  see."  The  third  question 
was  on  the  appeal  of  the  bishops,  Becket  inveighed 
with  bitterness  on  their  treachery  towards  him,  their 
servility  to  the  King.  "When  the  shepherds  fled  all 
Egypt  returned  to  idolatry."  Becket  interpreted  these 
"  sliepherds "  as  tlio  clergy.''  He  compares  them  tO 
the  slaves  in  the  old  comedy :  he  declared  that  he 
wonid  submit  to  no  judgment  on  that  point  but  that 
of  the  Pope  himself. 

The  Cardinals  proceeded  to  the  King.  They  v/ere 
The  oiirdi-  received  but  coldly  at  Argences,  not  far  from 
uii)KJn|[.  Caen,  at  a  great  meeting  with  the  Norman 
and  English  prelates.  The  Bishop  of  London  entered 
at  length  into  the  King's  grievances  and  his  own  ; 
Becket's  debt  to  the  King,*  his  usurpations  on  the 
see  of  London.  At  the  close  Henry,  in  tears,  eti^ 
treated  the  cai-dinals  to  rid  him  of  the  troublesome 
■hurchman.     William   of  Pavia  wept,  or  seemed   to 


'  Herbert  lie  Bosham,  p.  348;  F.pist.  Giles,  iii.  Ifl;  Bouqiiel,  2 
'  Giles,  ii".,ji.  21.     Compare  the  whole  leHer. 
*  Foliat  rstb^  prorHnel^  said,  the  prhnnte  seemB  to  tiiinli  II 
waAed  away  in  ixaptism,  bo  debta  are  cancellad  bv  proniotiou. 
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weep  from  aynipathj.  Otlio,  writes  Becket's  eiiiiasaiy, 
could  liardly  suppress  his  laughter.  The  English  prel- 
ates afterwards  at  Lb  Mans  solemnly  renewed  their 
appeal.  Their  appeal  was  accompanied  witli  a  letter, 
in  which  they  complain  that  Bccket  would  leave  them 
exposed  to  the  wrath  of  the  King,  from  which  wrath 
he  himself  had  fled;^  of  false  representations  of  the 
Customs,  and  disregai-d  of  all  justice  and  of  the  sacred 
canons  in  suspending  and  anathematizing  the  clergy 
witliout  hearing  and  without  trial.  William  of  Pavia 
gave  notice  of  the  appeal  for  the  nest  St.  Martin's  Day 
(so  a  year  was  to  elapse),  with  command  to  abstain 
&om  all  excommunication  and  interdict  of  the  kingdom 
till  that  day.^  Both  cardinals  wrote  strongly  to  the 
Pope  in  favor  of  the  Bishop  of  London.^ 

At  this  suspension  Becket  wrote  to  the  Pope  in  a 
tone  of  mingled  grief  and  indignation.*  He  descrihed 
himself  as  the  most  wretched  of  men :  applied  the  pro- 
phetic description  of  the  Saviour's  unequalled  sorrow 
to  himself.  Ho  inveighed  against  William  of  Pavia  :  * 
he  threw  himself  on  the  justice  and  compassion  of  the 
Pope.  But  tliis  inhibition  was  confirmed  by  Dec. 39- 
the  Pope  himself,  in  answer  to  another  embassage  of 


*  Giles,  Ti.  148.    Bouquet,  304. 

■  Giles,  vi.  136,  141.    Bouquet,  306.     WilliBm  of  Payia  ncommended 
tha  tranelnlioii  of  Bcckot  to  some  otber  see, 

*  Giles,  iii.  28.    Bouquet,  306. 
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Heniy,  consisting  of  Clarembold,  Prior  Elect  of  St. 
Augustine's,  the  A  re  1 1  deacon  of'  Salisbury,  and  others.* 
This  important  favor  was  obtained  through  the  interest 
of  Cardinal  John  of  Naples,  who  expresses  his  hope 
that  the  insolent  Arehbishop  mnst  at  lengtli  see  that 
he  had  no  resource  but  in  submission. 

Becket  wr.ite  agai)i  and  again  to  the  Pope,  bitterly 
■toy  IB.  complaining  that  the  successive  ambassadors 
Pope.  of  the  King,   John  of  Oxfoixl,  John  Cnm- 

min,  the  Prior  of  St.  Augustine's,  returned  from  Rome 
each  with  larger  concessions.^  The  Pope  acknowledged 
that  the  concessions  had  been  extorted  from  him.  Tlie 
ambassadors  of  Hcniy  bad  threatened  to  leave  the 
Papal  Court,  if  their  demands  were  not  complied  witii, 
in  open  hostility.  The  Pope  was  still  an  exile  in  Bene- 
vento,*  and  did  not  dare  to  reoecupy  Rome.  Tlie  Em- 
peror, even  after  iiis  discomfiture,  was  still  formidable; 
he  might  collect  another  overwhelming  Transalpine 
force.  The  subsidies  of  Henry  to  the  Italian  cities 
and  to  the  Roman  partisans  of  the  Pope  could  not  be 
spared.  The  Pontiff  therefore  wrote  soothing  letters 
to  the  King  of  France  and  to  Becket.  He  insinuatetl 
that  these  concessions  were  but  for  a  time.  "  For  a 
time ! "  replied  Becket  in  an  answer  full  of  fire  and 
passion ;  "  and  in  that  time  the  Church  of  England 
falls  utterly  to  ruin  ;  the  property  of  the  Church  and 
the  poor  is  wrested  from  her.  In  that  time  prelacies 
and  abbacies  are  confiscated  to  the  King's  use :  in  that 
ho  will  guard  the  flock  when  the  wolf  is  in  the 

133.     Bouquet,  31S,  31S. 

lUgh  with  difTercnt  d^reea  of  power,  bmn 
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fold  ?  This  fatal  dispensation  will  be  a  precedent  for 
all  ages.  But  for  me  and  my  fellow-exiles  all  authority 
of  Rome  had  ceased  forever  in  England.  There  had 
been  no  one  who  had  maintained  the  Pope  against  kings 
and  princes."  His  significant  language  involves  the 
Pope  himself  in  the  general  and  unsjMiring  charge  of 
rapacity  and  venality  with  which  he  brands  the  court 
of  Rome.  "  I  shall  have  to  give  an  account  at  the  last 
day,  where  gold  and  silver  are  of  no  avail,  nor  gifts 
which  blind  the  eyes  even  of  the  wise."  *  The  same 
contemptuous  allusions  to  that  notonous  venalttv  trans- 
pire  in  a  vehement  letter  addressed  to  the  ^o  the 
College  of  Cardinals,  in  which  he  urges  that  '^^•^- 
his  cause  is  their  own;  that  they  are  sanctioning  a 
fetal  and  irretrievable  example  to  temporal  princes ; 
that  they  are  abrogating  all  obedience  to  the  Church. 
"  Your  gold  and  silver  will  not  deliver  you  in  the  day 
of  the  wrath  of  the  Lord."^  On  the  other  hand,  the 
£ing  and  the  Queen  of  France  wrote  in  a  tone  of  in- 
dignant remonstrance  that  the  Pope  had  abandoned  the 
cause  of  the  enemy  of  their  enemy.  More  than  one 
of  the  French  prelates  who  wrote  in  the  same  strain 
declared  that  their  King,  in  his  resentment,  had  se- 
riously thought  of  defection  to  the  Antipope,  and  of  a 
dose  connection  with  the  Imperial  family.^  Alexander 
determined  to  make  another  attempt  at  reconciliation ; 
at  least  he  should  gain  time,  that  precious  source  of 
hope  to  the  embarrassed  and  irresolute.  His  mediators 
were  the  Prior  of  Montdieu  and  Bernard  de  Corilo,  a 


'  Giles,  iii.  p.  S5.     Bouquet,  817.      Raid  tba  whole  lettn  bapmiing 


•  Epiit.  (iilcs,  iv.     Boufiuet,  320. 
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moak  of  Grammont.^  It  was  a  fortunate  time,  for  just 
nt  this  juncture,  peace  and  even  amity  seemed  to  be 
establislied  between  the  Kings  of  France  and  England. 
Many  of  the  great  Norman  and  French  prelates  and 
nobles  offered  themselves  as  joint  mediators  with  the 
conimissioiiors  of  the  Pope. 

A  vast  assembly  was  convened  on  the  day  of  the 
MfDiiag  Epipliany  in  the  plains  near  Montmirail, 
mimu.  where  in  the  presence  of  the  two  kings  and 

the  barons  of  each  realm  the  reconciliation  was  to  take 
place.  Becket  held  a  long  conference  with  the  media- 
tors. He  proposed,  instead  of  the  obnoxious  phrase 
"  saving  my  order,"  to  substitute  "  saving  the  honor  of 
God ;  "  ^  the  mediators  of  the  treaty  insisted  on  his 
throwing  himself  on  the  king's  mercy  absolutely  and 
without  reservation.  With  great  reluctance  Becket 
appeared  at  least  to  yield :  his  counsellors  acquiesced  in 
silence.  With  this  distinct  understanding  the  Kings 
of  France  and  England  met  at  Montmirail,  and  every- 
thing seemed  prepared  for  the  final  settlement  of  tliii 
joD.  8,1189.  long  and  obstinate  quarrel.  The  Kings  await- 
ed the  approach  of  the  Primate.  But  as  he  was  on  his 
way,  De  Bosham  (who  always  assumes  to  himself  the 
credit  of  suggesting  Becket's  most  haughty  proceed- 
ings} whisj>ered  in  his  ear  (De  Bosham  himself  asserts 
this)  a  solemn  caution,  lest  he  should  act  over  again 
the  fatal  scene  of  weakness  at  Clarendon.      Becket  had 


1  Their  inalnictiona  are  dated  May  25, 1168.  8 
Ur>  to  Becket  and  tbc  King  of  France.  —  GiUb,  ir. 

'  "Sed  quid?  Mubls  ita  coiiBilinm  xiupendeDlJ 
■guiduni  a  pacia  mediatoribuB,  multie  et  magnis  vii 
ipNiB  a  virb  religiueis  et  oliis  ttrcbipneeuli  atnirii 
adeo  aicut  cl  supra  diximus,  «un9U9,  tcstlua  ct  ii 
pBrauasus."  —  De  Boaham,  p.  268. 


X  b1*o  tbe  wavering  let- 

p.  25,  p.  Ill, 

Jiu  et  hseBitantibuB  quid 
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not  time  to  answer  De  Bosliam :  he  advanced  to  the 
King  and  threw  himself  at  his  feet.  Henry  raised  him 
instantly  from  the  ground.  Becket,  standing  upright, 
began  to  solicit  the  clemency  of  the  King.  He  de- 
clared his  readiness  to  submit  his  whole  cause  to  the 
judgment  of  tlie  two  Kings  and  of  the  assembled  prel- 
ates and  nobles.  After  a  pause  he  added,  "  Saving  the 
honor  of  God."  ^ 

At  this  unexpected  breach  of  his  agreement  the  me- 
diators, even  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  Becket,  stood 
aghast.  Henry,  thinking  himself  duped,  as  jremt^ 
well  he  might,  broke  out  into  one  of  his  un- ''""'""*■ 
governable  fits  of  anger.  He  reproached  the  Arch- 
1»shop  with  arrogance,  obstinacy,  and  ingratitude.  He 
80  far  forgot  himself  as  to  declare  that  Becket  had  dis- 
played all  his  magnificence  and  prodigality  as  chancel- 
lor only  to  court  popularity  and  to  supplant  his  king  in 
the  afiections  of  his  people.  Becket  listened  with  pa- 
tience, and  appealed  to  the  King  of  France  as  witness 
to  his  loyalty.  Henry  fiercely  interrupted  him.  "  Mark, 
Sire  (he  addressed  the  King  of  France),  the  infatua- 
tion and  pride  of  the  man :  he  pretends  to  have  been 
banished,  though  be  fled  from  his  see.  He  would  per- 
suade you  that  he  is  maintaining  the  cause  of  the 
Church,  and  suffering  for  the  sake  of  justice.  I  have 
always  been  willing,  and  am  still  willing,  to  grant  that 
he  should  rule  his  Ciiurch  with  the  same  Hberty  as  his 
predecessors,  men  not  less  holy  than  himself."  Even 
the  King  of  France  seemed  shocked  at  the  conduct  of 
^  "Sed  mox  adjecit,  quod  nee  rex  Deo  pBcis  medisfores,  vel  alii,  Tel 

—  De  BcHbain,  p.  262.  In  his  account  to  the  Pope  of  this  meeting,  Becket 
rappresaea  hja  own  lerglversBtioa  on  thia  point.  —  EpisL  Giles,  iii.  p.  43. 
Compare  John  of  Salisbury  (wlio  was  not  present).     Boaqnet,  39IS. 
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Becket.  The  prelates  and  nobles,  having  in  vain  la- 
bored to  bend  the  inflexible  spirit  of  the  Primate,  re- 
tired in  sullen  dissatisfaction.  He  stood  alone.  Even 
John  of  Poitiers,  his  most  ardent  admirer,  followed  him 
to  Etampes,  and  entreated  him  to  yield.  "  And  jou, 
too,"  returned  Becket,  "  will  you  strangle  us,  and  give 
triumph  to  the  malignity  of  our  enemies  ?  "  ^ 

The  King  of  England  retired,  followed  by  the  Papal 
Legates,  who,  though  they  held  letters  of  Commination 
from  the  Pope,*  delayed  to  serve  them  on  the  King. 
Becket  followed  the  King  of  France  to  Montmirail.  He 
was  received  by  Louis ;  and  Becket  put  on  so  cheerftil 
a  countenance  as  to  surprise  all  present.  On  his  return 
to  Sens,  he  explained  to  his  followers  that  his  cause  was 
not  only  that  of  the  Church,  but  of  God.'  He  passed 
among  the  acclamations  of  the  populace,  ignorant  of 
his  duplicity.  "  Behold  the  prelate  who  stood  up  even 
before  two  kings  for  the  honor  of  God." 

Becket  may  have  had  foresight,  or  even  secret  in- 
formation of  the  hollowness  of  the  peace  between  the 
two  kings.  Before  many  days,  some  acts  of  barbarous 
Wirof  cruelty  by  Henry  against  his  rebellious  sub- 

Eoginnd.  jects  plunged  the  two  nations  again  in  hos- 
tility. The  King  of  France  and  his  prelates,  feeling 
how  nearly  they  had  lost  their  powerful  ally,  began  to 
admire  what  they  called  Becket's  magnanimity  as  loud- 
ly as  they  had  censured  his  obstinacy.       The    King 

1  "Dt  quid  noBBtvos  alrangulatis?"  —  Epist.  Giles,  iii.3ia. 

'  Througlioul  Ihe  Pope  kept  up  his  falne  gsme.  He  primtply  BBaared 
the  King  of  Krani-e  that  bo  need  not  be  alarmed  if  himBelf  (Alessnder) 
aeemed  to  lake  part  agaiiiat  Uie  arphbisbop.  Tbe  L-ause  was  soTe  in  hii 
-       tbe  onrioOB  letter  of  Matliew  of  Sens.  —  Epiet  Giloa,  iv.  p. 

-De  Boaham,272. 
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visited  liira  at  Sens :  one  of  the  Papal  commissioners, 
the  Monk  of  Grammont,  said  privately  to  Herbert  de 
Bosham,  that  he  liad  rather  his  foot  had  been  cut  off 
than  that  Becket  should  have  listened  to  his  advice.^ 

Becket  now  at  once  drew  the  sword  and  cast  away 
the  scabbard.  "  Cursed  is  he  that  refraineth  his  sword 
from  blood."  This  Becket  applied  to  the  E,pDm„a- 
Bpiritual  weapon,  On  Ascension  Day  ho  '''""™' 
again  solemnly  excommnnicated  Gill>ert  Foliot  Bishop 
of  London,  Joscelin  of  Salisbury,  the  Archdeacon  of 
Salisbury,  Richard  de  Luci,  Randulph  do  Broc,  and 
many  other  of  Henry's  most  faithful  counsellors.  He 
announced  this  excommunication  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen,^  and  reminded  him  that  whogoever  presumed 
to  communicate  with  any  one  of  these  outlaws  of  the 
Church  by  word,  in  meat  or  drink,  or  even  by  saluta- 
tion, subjected  himself  thereby  to  the  same  excommu- 
nication. The  appeal  to  the  Pope  he  treated  with 
sovereign  contempt.  He  sternly  inhibited  Roger  of 
Worcester,  who  had  entreated  permission  to  communi- 
cate with  his  brethren.*  "  What  fellowship  is  there 
between  Christ  and  Belial  ?  "  He  annouuced  this  act 
to  the  Pope,  entreating,  but  with  the  tone  of  command, 
his  approbation  of  the  proceeding.  An  emissary  of 
Becket  had  the  boldness  to  enter  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
in  London,  to  thrust  the  sentence  into' the  hands  of  the 
officiating  priest,  and  then  to  proclaim  with  a  loud 
voice,  "  Know  all  men,  that  Gilbert  Bishop  of  London 
,ia  excommunicate  by  Thomas  Archbishop  of  Cantei> 
bury  and  Legate  of  the  Pope."     He  escaped  with  some 


1  De  BMhiin,  978. 

I  Giles,  iJi.  290;  vi.  203.    Bouquet,  31S. 

°  Giles,  iii.  3-23.    Bouquet,  34S. 
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difficulty  from  ill-usage  by  the  people.  Foliot  immedi- 
ately aummoned  his  clergy ;  explained  the  illegality, 
injustice,  nullity  of  an  excommunication  without  cita- 
tion, hearing,  or  trial,  and  renewed  his  appeal  to  the 
Pope.  The  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  and  all  the  clergy,  ex- 
cepting the  priests  of  certain  monasteries,  joined  in  the 
appeal.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  declined,  nevertheless 
he  gave  to  Foliot  the  kiss  of  peace.' 

King  Henry  was  not  without  fear  at  this  last  desper- 
HBnrj'B  ate  blow.  He  had  not  a  single  chaplain  who 
loiiiiy.  had  not  been  excommunicated,  or  was  not 
virtually  under  ban  for  holding  intercourse  with  persons 
under  excommunication.^  He  continued  his  active  in-  . 
trigues,  his  subsidies  in  Italy.  He  bought  the  support 
of  Milan,  Pavia,  Cremona,  Parma,  Bologna.  The 
Frangipani,  the  family  of  Leo,  the  people  of  Rome, 
were  still  kept  in  allegiance  to  the  Pope  chiefly  by  his 
lavish  payments.^  He  made  overtures  to  the  King  of 
Sicily,  the  Pope's  ally,  for  a  matrimonial  alliance  with 
his  family :  and  finally,  he  urged  the  tempting  offer  to 
mediate  a  peace  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope. 
Reginald  of  Salisbury  boasted  that,  if  the  Pope  should 
die,  Henry  had  the  whole  College  of  Cardinals  in  his 
pay,  and  could  name  his  Pope.* 

But  no  longer  dependent  on  Henry's  largesses  to  his 
partisans,  Alexander's  affairs  wore  a  more  prosperous 
aspect.    He  began,  yet  cautiously,  to  show  his  real  bias. 

i-Epst.  Giles,  IT.  S25. 

»Fragm.  Vit.  Giles,  i.  p.  371. 

*  "  Et  quod  omnes  RomHODs  datlL  pGCuni^  inducant  ut  fiioiiuit  fldelilatem 

I    famino  Pipe,  duinmodo  in  nnstrS  d^ectionc  regis  Angliie  ealigfliciat  to- 

I    hntBti."— EpiBl.  adUunibold.  Card.   Giles,  iii.  133.    Bonquet,  360.   Coni- 

r   pan  Lunbech.  on  tbe  elfei^t  of  Italian  afialra  on  (be  conduct  o!  the  Pope. 

-~p.l(M. 

"Epitt.  138,  p.  266. 
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He  determined  to  appoint  a  new  legatine  commission, 

not  now  rapacious  cardinals  and  avowed  par-  No  LepkUne 
tisans  of  Henry.  The  Nuncios  were  Gra-  Mar.  lo,  iiaB, 
tian,  a  hard  and  severe  canon  lawyer,  not  likely  to 
swerve  from  the  loftiest  claims  of  the  Decretals ;  and 
Vivian,  a  man  of  more  pliant  charat^ter,  but  as  far  as 
he  was  fiim  in  any  principle,  disposed  to  high  ecclesias- 
tical views.  At  the  same  time  he  urged  Eecket  to 
issue  no  sentences  against  the  King  or  the  King's  fol- 
lowers ;  or  if,  as  he  hardly  helieved,  he  had  already 
done  so,  to  suspend  their  powers. 

The  terrors  of  the  excommunication  were  not  with- 
out their  effect  in  England.  Some  of  the  Engiid,  piei. 
Bishops  began  gi-adually  to  recede  from  the  "'™  ""'"■ 
King's  party,  and  to  incline  to  that  of  the  Primate. 
Hereford  had  already  attempted  to  cross  the  sea.  Hen- 
ry of  Winchester  was  in  private  correspondence  with 
Becket :  he  had  throughout  secretly  supplied  him  with 
money.'  Becket  skilfully  labored  to  awaken  his  old 
spirit  of  opposition  to  the  Crown.  Ho  reminded  Win- 
cheater  of  his  royal  descent,  that  he  was  secure  in  his 
powerful  connections ;  "  the  impious  one  would  not 
dare  to  strike  him,  for  fear  lest  his  kindred  should 
avenge  his  cause,"  ^  Norwich,  Worcester,  Chester, 
Chichester,  more  than  wavered.  This  movement  was 
strengthened  by  a  false  step  of  Foliot,  which  exposed 
all  his  former  proceedings  to  the  charge  of  irregular 
ambition.  He  began  to  declare  publicly  not  only  that 
he  never  swore  canonical  obedience  to  Becket,  but  to 
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assert  the  independence  of  the  see  of  London  and  the 
right  of  the  see  of  London  to  the  primacy  of  England. 
Becket  speaks  of  this  as  an  act  of  spiritual  parricide ; 
Foliot  was  another  Absalom,*  He  ajipealed  to  the 
pride  and  the  fears  of  the  Chapter  of  Canterbury :  he 
exposed,  and  called  on  them  to  resist,  these  machina- 
tions of  Foliot  to  degrade  the  arch i episcopal  see.  At 
the  same  time  he  warned  all  persons  to  abstain  from 
communion  with  those  who  were  under  his  ban  ;  "  for 
he  had  accurate  information  as  to  all  who  were  guilty 
of  that  offence."  Even  in  France  this  proceeding 
strengthened  the  sympathy  with  Bocket.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Sens,  the  Bishops  of  Troyes,  Paris,  Noyon, 
Auxerre,  Boulogne,  wrote  to  the  Pope  to  denounce 
this  audacious  impiety  of  the  Bishoji  of  London. 

The  first  interview  of  the  new  Papal  legates,  Gra- 
lotmiew  tian  and  Vivian,  with  the  King,  is  described 
lepW"  wHb  with  singular  minuteness  by  a  friend  of  Beck- 
Apg.  28."  et.^  On  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day 
they  arrived  at  Damport.  On  their  approach,  Geofiiy 
Ridel  and  Nigel  Sackville  stole  out  of  the  town.  The 
King,  as  he  came  in  from  hunting,  courteously  stopped 
at  the  lodging  of  the  Legates :  as  they  were  conversing 
the  Prince  rode  up  with  a  great  blowing  of  boms  from 
the  chase,  and  presented  a,  whole  stag  to  the  Legates. 
The  nest  morning  the  King  visited  them,  accompanied 
by  the  Bishops  of  Seez  and  of  Rennes.  Presently  John 
of  Oxford,  Reginald  of  Salisbury,  and  the  Archdeacon 
of  Llandaff  were  admitted.  The  conference  lasted  the 
whole  day,  sometimes  in  amity,  sometimes  in  strife. 
Just  before  sunset  the  King  rushed  out  in  wrath,  swear- 

J  Giles,  iii.  aoi.     Bouqurt,  301. 

S"Ainici  adThomimi."  — Gik?,  W.  277.    Bouquet,  870, 
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ing  by  the  eyes  of  God  tliat  lie  would  not  submit  to 
their  terms.  Gratian  firmly  replied,  "  Think  not  to 
threaten  us  ;  we  come  from  a  court  which  is  accus- 
tomed to  command  Emperora  and  Kings."  The  King 
then  summoned  his  barons  to  witness,  together  with  his 
chaplains,  what  f^ir  offers  he  had  made.  He  departed 
somewhat  pacified.  The  eighth  day  was  appointed  for 
the  convention,  at  which  the  King  and  the  Archbishop 
were  again  to  meet  in  the  presence  of  the  Legates- 
It  was  held  at  Ba3'cux.  With  the  King  appeared 
the  Archbishops  of  Rouen  and  Bordeaux,  the  Aug.  si. 
Bishop  of  Lo  Mans,  and  all  the  Norman  prelates.  The 
second  day  arrived  one  English  bishop  —  Worcester. 
John  of  Poitiers  kept  prudently  away.  The  Legates 
presented  the  Pope's  preceding  letters  in  favor  of 
Becket.  The  King,  after  stating  his  grievances,'  said, 
"  If  for  this  man  I  do  anything,  on  account  of  the 
Pope's  entreaties,  be  ought  to  be  veiy  grateful."  The 
next  day  at  a  place  called  Le  Bar,  the  King  requested 
the  Legates  to  absolve  his  chaplains  without  any  oath : 
on  their  refusal,  the  King  mounted  his  horse,  and  swore 
that  he  would  never  listen  to  the  Pope  or  any  one  else 
concerning  the  restoration  of  Becket.  The  prelates 
interceded ;  tlie  Legates  partially  gave  way.  The 
King  dismounted  and  renewed  the  conference.  At 
length  be  consented  to  the  return  of  Becket  and  all 
the  exiles.  He  seemed  delighted  at  this,  and  treated 
of  other  affeirs.  He  returned  again  to  the  Legates, 
and  demanded  that  they,  or  one  of  them,  or  at  least 
Bome  one  commissioned  by  them,  should  cross  over  to 
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England  to  absolve  all  wlio  liad  been  excommunicated 
by  the  Primate.  Gratian  refused  tins  with  inflexible 
obstinacy.  The  King  was  again  fiirious:  "I  care  not 
an  egg  for  you  and  jour  excommunications."  He 
again  mounted  his  horse,  but  at  the  earnest  suppli- 
cation (if  the  prelates  he  returned  once  more.  Ha 
demanded  that  they  should  write  to  the  Pope  to 
announce  his  pacilic  offers.  The  bishops  explained  to 
tlie  King  that  the  Legates  had  at  last  produced  a  posi- 
tive mandate  of  the  Pope,  enjoining  their  absolute  obe- 
dience to  his  Legates.  The  King  replied,  "  I  know 
that  they  will  lay  my  realm  under  an  interdict,  but 
cannot  I,  who  can  take  the  strongest  castle  in  a  day, 
seize  aury  ecclesiastic  who  sliall  presume  to  utter  such 
an  interdict?"  Some  concessions  allayed  his  wrath, 
and  ho  returned  to  his  offers  of  reconciliation.  Geoffiry 
Ridel  and  Nigel  Sackville  were  absolved  on  the  condi- 
tion of  declaring,  with  their  hands  on  the  Gospels,  that 
they  would  obey  the  commands  of  the  Legates.  The 
King  still  pressing  the  visit  of  one  of  the  Legates  to 
England,  Vivian  consented  to  take  the  journey.  The 
bishops  were  ordered  to  draw  up  the  treaty ;  but  the 
King  insisted  on  a  clause  "  Saving  the  honor  of  hia 
Crown,"  They  adjourned  to  a  future  day  at  Caen. 
The  Bishop  of  Lisieux,  adds  the  writer,  flattered  the 
King ;  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  was  for  God  and  the 
Pope. 

Two  conferences  at  Caen  and  at  Rouen  were  equally 
inconclusive ;  the  King  insisted  on  the  words,  "  saving 
the  dignity  of  my  Crown."  Becket  inquired  if  he 
might  add,  "  saving  the  liberty  of  the  Church." ' 

The  King  threw  all  the  blame  of  the  final  mpture 

1  Epist.  Giles,  iv.  216.     Bouquel, 


on  the  Legates,  who  had  agreed,  he  said,  to  this  clause,^ 
but  through  Beckct's  influence  witlidrew  from  their 
word.^  He  reminded  the  Pope  that  he  had  in  his  pos- 
session letters  of  liis  Holiness  exempting  him  and  his 
realm  from  all  authority  of  the  Primate  till  he  should 
be  received  into  the  royal  favor.*  "If,"  he  adds,  "the 
Pope  refuses  mv  demands,  he  must  henceforth  despair 
of  my  good-will,  and  look  to  other  quarters  to  protect 
his  realm  and  his  honor."  Both  parties  renewed  their 
appeals,  tlieir  intiigues  in  Rome  :  Beckot's  complaints 
of  Rome's  venality  became  louder.* 

Becket  began  again  to  fulminate  his  excommunica- 
tions. Before  his  departure  Gratian  signified  to  Geof- 
fry  Ridel  and  Nigel  Sackville  that  their  absolution  was 
conditional;  if  peace  was  not  ratified  by  Michaelmas, 
they  were  still  under  the  ban.  Becket  menaced  some 
old,  some  new  victims,  the  Dean  of  Salisbury,  John 
Cummin,  the  Archdeacon  of  Llandaff,  and  others." 
But  he  now  took  a  more  decisive  and  terrible  step.  He 
■wrote  to  the  bishops  of  England,^  commanding  them  to 
lay  the  whole  kingdom  under  interdict ;  all  divine  of- 

1  "RevDcato  conaensu,''  writes  the  Bisbop  of  Never?,  a  moderate  prelate, 
who  regreO  Ihe  obelinncy  of  the  nmicjioB.  —  Giles,  Ti.  260.  Bouquet,  3TT. 
Compare  the  letter  of  Ihe  nlergj  of  NormaiKly  lo  the  Pope.  —  Giles,  vi. 
ITT.    Bouquet,  B77. 

1  Becket  thought,  or  pretended  to  think,  that  uadei  the  ''  dignitatibua  " 
lurked  Ibe  "  conBuetudinibus."  —  Giles,  iii  296.    Bouquet,  379- 

'  "  Ceteris  vestrns  recepimus,  et  ipsBS  adhuc  penes  nos  habemna,  in  qui- 
biis  terram  nDstrum  et  peraonns  regal  a  pnEfata  CantuareDsis  polestate 
flsimebatla,  donee  ipse  in  gratiam  nustram  rediisBet."  —  Epiat.  Giles,  yi. 
SSI.    Bouquet,  374. 

'"Nam  quod  mundus  sentit,  dolel,  ini^emiwit,  nullus  adeo  inlguatu 

erim  odors  Bordium,  adjutorem  iaTcniut  et  patronum.''  —  Epist.  iii.  133; 
Bouquet,  382. 

•  Giles,  til.  250;  Bouquet,  3ST. 

e  Giles,  iii.  334;  Bouquet,  3B8. 
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ficea  were  to  cease  except  baptism,  penance,  and  the 
viaticum,  unless  before  the  Feast  of  the  Purification 
Not.  B,U70.  the  King  should  liave  given  full  satisfaction 
for  his  contumacy  to  the  Church.  Tiiis  was  to  be  done 
with  closed  doors,  the  laity  expelled  from  the  ceremo- 
ny, with  no  hell  tolling,  no  dirge  wailing;  all  church 
music  was  to  cease.  The  act  was  speedily  announced 
to  the  chapters  of  Chichester,  Lincoln,  and  Bath,  Of 
the  Pope  he  demanded  that  he  would  treat  the  King's 
ambassadors,  Reginald  of  Salisbury  and  Richard  Bar  re, 
one  as  actually  excommunicate,  tbe  other  as  contami- 
nated by  intercourse  with  the  excommunicate,^ 

The  menace  of  the  Interdict,  with  the  fear  that 
the  Bishops  of  England,  all  but  London  and  Salis- 
bury, might  be  overawed  into  publishing  it  in  their 
dioceses,  threw  Henry  back  into  his  usual  irresolution. 
There  were  other  alarming  signs.  Gratian  had  re- 
turned to  Rome,  accompanied  by  William,  Archbishop 
of  Sens,  Becket's  most  faithful  admirer.  Rumors  spread 
that  William  was  to  return  invested  in  fiill  Icgatine 
powers  —  William,  not  only  Becket's  fi-iend,  bnt  the 
head  of  the  French  hierarchy.  If  the  Interdict  should 
be  extended  to  his  French  dominions,  and  the  Excom- 
munication launched  against  his  person,  could  he  de- 
pend on  the  precarious  fidelity  of  the  Norman  prelates? 
Differences  had  again  arisen  with  the  King  of  Franceh." 

>  Giles,  iii.  42;  Bauqaet.  3D0.  Hegiaald  of  Salisbuiy  -waa  an  especial 
abject  of  Becket's  hate.  He  chIIs  him  one  bom  in  fornication  ("(hrni- 
ctrinm"),  son  of  a  priest-  Reginald  bated  Becket  with  equal  cordiality. 
Becket  hsd  betrayed  liim  by  a  false  promise  of  not  injuring  bis  father. 
"Quod  ulique  ipsi  non  plus  quain  cani  tacoremus."  —  This  letter  contain! 
Seginald's  Bpeeeli  about  Henry  baring  tbe  College  of  Caidinais  in  hia  pay. 
—  Giles,  iii.  225;  Bouqnet,  391. 

2  Becket  writes  to  the  Pop?,  Januan-,  tITO.  "  Nee  voa  oportet  de  CKtars 
rercri,  nc  transeat  nd  schismuliiiu?,  quod  sic  cum  Cbristua  in  dudU  hmali 
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Henry  was  seized  with  an  access  of  devotion.  He  asked 
pei-mission  to  offer  his  prayers  at  the  shrines  H,nrj»t 
and  at  the  Martyrs'  Mount  (Montmartre)  at  ^"''' 
Paris.  The  pilgrimage  would  lead  to  an  interview 
■with  the  King  of  France,  and  offer  an  occasion  of 
renewing  the  negotiations  with  Becket.  Vivian  was 
hastily  summoned  to  turn  back.  His  vanity  hov.  lies. 
was  flattered  by  the  hope  of  achieving  that  I'econcil- 
iation  which  had  failed  with  Gratian.  He  wrote  to 
Becket  requesting  his  presence.  Becket,  though  he 
suspected  Vivian,  yet  out  of  respect  to  the  King  of 
France,  consented  to  approach  as  near  as  Chateau  Cor- 
beil.  After  the  conference  with  the  King  of  France, 
two  petitions  from  Becket,  in  his  usual  tone  of  imperi- 
ous humility,  were  presented  to  the  King  of  England. 
The  Primate  condescended  to  entreat  the  favor  of 
Henry,  and  the  restoration  of  the  church  of  Canter- 
bury, in  as  ample  a  form  as  it  was  held  before  his  exile. 
The  second  was  more  brief,  but  raised  a  new  question 
of  compensation  for  loss  and  damage  during  the  arch- 
bishop's absence  from  his  see.'  Both  parties  Btgotuiioni 
mistrusted  each  other  ;  each  watched  the  "'"'"^■ 
other's  words  with  captious  jealousy.  Vivian,  weary 
of  those  verbal  chicaneries  of  the  King,  declared  that 
he  had  never  met  with  so  mendacious  a  man  in  his  life.' 
Vivian  might  have  remembered  his  own  reti-actations, 

raii."  — p.  48. 

1  Many  difficult  poiiila  aroae.  Did  Becket  demand  ddC  merely  the  actaal 
poBBBCBions  of  the  tee,  bat  sll  lo  wliicb  be  laid  claim?  There  were  three 
estates  held  by  William  de  Rob,  Heniy  of  Essex,  and  John  the  Mareliall 
(the  original  nbject  of  dispute  at  Northaiuplon?),  which  Becket  upecificallj 
required  and  declared  that  he  would  not  give  up  if  exiled  forever. — Epigt. 
Giles,  lii.  2i0;  Bouquet,  100. 

3  Epist.  Giles,  iii.  262;  Bouquet,  im. 
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still  more  those  of  Bockei.  on  fiirmer  occasions.  He 
withdrew  from  the  negotiation  ;  and  this  conduct,  with 
the  rcflisal  of  a  gift  from  Henry  (a  rare  act  of  virtue), 
won  him  the  approbation  of  Beoket.  But  Becket 
himself  was  not  yet  without  mistrust ;  ho  had  doubts 
whether  Vivian's  report  to  the  Pope  would  be  in  the 
same  spirit,  "  If  it  be  not,  he  deserves  the  doom  of 
the  traitor  Judas." 

Henry  at  length  agreed  that  on  the  question  of  com- 
pensation he  would  abide  by  the  sentence  of  the  court 
of  the  French  King,  the  judgment  of  the  Gallican 
Church,  and  of  the  University  of  Paris.'  This  made 
so  favorable  an  impression  that  Becket  could  only  evade 
it  by  declaring  that  he  had  ratlier  come  to  an  amicable 
agreement  with  the  King  than  involve  the  af&ir  in  lit- 
igation. 

At  length  all  difficulties  seemed  yielding  awaT»  when 
KiB,  of  Becket  demanded  tlie  customary  kiss  of  peace, 
'"**  as  the  pledge  of  reconciliation.     Henry  per- 

emptorily refused ;  he  had  sworn  in  his  wrath  never  to 
grant  this  favor  to  Becket.  He  was  inexorable  ;  and 
without  this  guarantee  Becket  would  not  trust  the  faith 
of  the  King.  He  was  reminded,  he  said,  by  the  case 
of  the  Count  of  Flanders,  that  even  the  kiss  of  peace 
did  not  secure  a  revolted  subject,  Robert  de  Silian, 
who,  even  after  this  sign  of  amity,  had  been  seized  and 
cast  into  a  dungeon.  Henry's  conduct,  if  not  the  effect 
of  sudden  passion  or  ungovernable  aversion,  is  inexpli- 
cable. Why  did  he  seek  this  interview,  which,  if  he 
was  insincere  in  his  desire  for  reconciliation,  could 
afford  but  short  delay  ?  and  from  such  oaths  he  would 
hardly  have  refused,  for  any  great  purpose  of  his  own, 

1  Epist,  ibid.;  Radutpli  de  Diceto. 
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to  receive  absolution.'  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  Becket  reckoncn]  on  the  legatine  power  of 
William  of  Sena  and  the  terror  of  the  English  prelates, 
who  had  refused  to  attend  a  council  in  London  to  reject 
the  Interdict,  He  had  now  full  confidence  that  he 
could  exact  his  owu  terms  and  humble  the  King  under 
his  feet.' 

But  the  King  was  resolved  to  wage  war  to  the  ut- 
most. Geotfry  Ridel,  Archdeacon  of  Can-  ^j„^,,  j^^_ 
terbury,  was  sent  to  England  with  a  royal  '^°"'""°- 
proclamation  containing  the  following  articles ;  —  I. 
Wliosoever  shall  bring  into  the  realm  any  letter  from 
the  Pope  or  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  guilty  of 
high  treason.  II.  Whosoever,  whether  bishop,  clerk, 
or  layman,  shall  observe  the  Interdict,  shall  be  ejected 
from  all  liis  chattels,  which  are  confiscate  to  the  Crown. 
III.  All  clerks  absent  from  England  shall  retnm  before 
the  feast  of  St.  Hilary,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  all  their 
revenues.  IV.  No  appeal  is  to  be  made  to  the  Pope 
or  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  under  pain  of  imprison- 
ment and  forfeiture  of  all  chattels,  V.  All  laymen 
from  beyond  seas  are  to  be  searched,  and  if  anything 
be  found  upon  them  contrary  to  the  King's  honor,  they 
are  to  be  imprisoned ;  the  same  with  those  who  cross  to 
the  Continent.  VI.  If  any  clerk  or  monk  shall  land 
in  England  without  passport  from  the  King,  or  with 
anything  contrary  to  his  honor,  he  shall  be  thrown  into 
prison.  VII.  No  clerk  or  monk  may  cniss  the  seas 
without  the  King's  passport.  The  same  rule  applied 
to  the  clergy  of  Wales,  who  were  to  be  expelled  from 

1  According  to  Pope  Alesanfler,  Harry  offered  tlml  hLi  son  should  givB 
the  kiss  of  peace  in  his  stead.  —  Giles,  iv.  53. 
>  See  his  ietler  [d  hia  cmiasariea  at  Rome  — Giles,  iii.  219;  Bouquet,  iOl. 
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all  acliools  in  England.  Lastly,  VIII.  The  sheriff 
were  to  administer  an  oath  to  all  freemen  through- 
out England,  in  open  court,  that  they  would  ohey  these 
royal  mandates,  thus  abjuring,  it  is  said,  all  obedience 
to  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.'  The  bishops, 
however,  declined  the  oath  j  some  concealed  themselves 
in  their  dioceses.  Becket  addressed  a  triumphant  or 
gratulatory  letter  to  his  suffragans  on  their  firmness. 
"  We  are  now  one,  except  that  most  hapless  Judas,  that 
rotten  limb  (Foliot  of  London),  which  ia  severed  from 
us."  ^  Another  letter  is  addressed  to  the  people  of 
England,  remonstrating  on  their  impious  abjuration  of 
their  pastor,  and  offering  absolution  to  all  who  had 
sworn  through  compulsion  and  repented  of  their  oath." 
T!ie  King  and  the  Primate  thus  contested  the  realm  of 
England. 

But  the  Pope  was  not  yet  to  be  inflamed  by  Becket's 
passions,  nor  quite  disposed  to  depart  from  his 
temporizing  policy.  John  of  Oxford  was  at 
the  court  in  Benevento  with  the  Archdeacons  of  Rouen 
and  Seez,  From  tliat  court  returned  the  Archdeacon 
of  Llandaff  and  Robert  de  Barre  with  a  commission  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  and  the  Bishop  of  Nevers  to 
make  one  more  effort  for  the  termination  of  the  diffi- 
culties. On  the  one  hand  they  were  armed  with 
powers,  if  the  King  did  not  accede  to  his  own  terms 
within  forty  days  after  his  citation  (he  had  offered  a 
thousand  marks  as  compensation  for  al!  losses),  to  pro- 
nounce an  interdict  against  his  continental  dominions  ; 

1  Rtcardus  DoruberneiiBiB  apud  Twyeden.  Lon!  Lytldton  has  anntheT 
copy,  in  hi»  appendin;  ia  that  a  ninlh  article  forbade  the  payment  of  Pt- 
Ur'fl  Pence  to  Some  i  It  ms  to  be  collected  and  brought  in 

'  Kpi^t.  Giles,  iii.  195;  Bouquet,  Wl. 

'  Giles,  ui.  193;  Boaquet,  40S. 
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on  the  otlier,  Becket  was  exhorted  to  humhie  himself 
before  the  King;  if  Henry  was  inflexible  and  dechned 
the  Pope's  offered  absolution  from  liis  oath,  to  accept 
tlie  kiss  of  peace  from  the  King's  son.  The  King  was 
urged  to  abolish  in  due  timu  the  impious  and  obnoxious 
Customs.  And  to  these  prelates  was  likewise  intrusted 
authority  to  absolve  the  refractory  Bishops  of  London 
and  Salisbury.^  This,  however,  was  not  the  only  ob- 
ject of  Henry's  new  embassy  to  the  Pope.  He  had 
long  determined  on  the  coronation  of  his  eldest  sou  ;  it 
had  been  delayed  for  various  reasons.  He  seized  this 
opportunity  of  reviving  a  design  which  would  be  as 
well  humiliating  to  Becket  as  also  of  great  moment  in 
case  the  person  of  the  King  should  be  struck  by  the 
thunder  of  excommunication.  The  coronation  of  the 
King  of  England  was  the  undoubted  prerogative  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  which  had  never  been  in- 
vaded without  sufficient  cause,  and  Becket  was  the  last 
man  tamely  to  suiTender  so  important  a  right  of  his 
see.  John  of  Oxford  was  to  exert  every  means  (what 
those  means  were  may  be  conjectured  i-ather  than 
proved)  to  obtain  tlie  papal  permission  for  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  to  officiate  at  that  august  ceremony. 

The  absolution  of  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Salts- 
bury  was  an  astounding  blow  to  Becket.  Ho  tried  to 
impede  it  by  calling  in  question  the  power  of  the  arch- 
bisjiop  to  pronounce  it  without  the  presence  of  his  col- 
league. The  archbishop  disregarded  his  remonstrance, 
and  Bucket's  sentence  was  thus  annulled  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  Pope.  Rumors  at  the  same  time  began  to 
spread  that  the  Pope  had  granted  to  the  Archbishop  of 
York   power  to  proceed  to  the  coronation.      Becket'a 

■  DalLd  Fcbruflry  12,  IITO. 
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ftiry  burst  aH  bounds.  Ho  wrote  to  the  Cardinal 
Albert  and  to  Gratian  :  "  In  tlie  conrt  of  Rome,  now 
as  ever,  Christ  is  crucified  and  Barabhaa  released.  The 
miserable  and  blameless  exiles  are  condemned,  the  sacri- 
legious, the  homicides,  the  impenitent  thieves  are  ab- 
solved, those  whom  Peter  himself  declares  that  in  his 
own  chair  (the  world  protesting  against  it)  Le  would 
have  no  power  to  absolve,^  Henceforth  I  commit  my 
cause  to  God  —  God  alone  can  find  a  remedy.  Let 
those  appeal  to  Rome  who  triumph  over  the  innocent 
and  the  godly,  and  return  glorying  in  the  ruin  of  the 
Church.  For  me  I  am  ready  to  die."  Bechet's  fellow- 
exiles  addressefl  the  Cardinal  Albert,  denouncing  in  ve- 
hement language  the  avarice  of  the  court  of  Rome,  by 
which  they  were  brought  to  support  the  robbers  of  the 
Church.  It  is  no  longer  King  Henry  alone  who  is 
guilty  of  thb  six  years'  persecution,  but  the  Chui-ch  of 
Rome.^ 

The  coronation  of  the  Prince  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York  took  place  in  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  on  the 
15th  of  June.'     The  assent  of  the  clcrgj-  was  given 

1  Epist.  Gilee,  iii.  9S;  Bouquet,  119;  Giles,  iii.  lOS;  Bouquet,  419.  "  Ssd 
pro  e&  mori  parati  sumuB."  Hb  addi:  "  Inanrgant  qui  voluerint  cardi- 
nales,  Brmeat  nou  modD  regem  Angliie,  Bed  loturo,  si  posMDt  orbem  in  per- 
nidem  no9tram  .  ■  ■  Utinam  via  Bomana  non  ^atiB  peicmisBettolnifseTiil 
innoeentes.  Quis  de  celero  audebitilli  regi  resistere  quem  occleaia  Rontana 
tot  Irioinpliis  animavit,  el  aimarit  eioniplo  pernilioao  mnuBtilo  ad  poa- 

s"Nec  pEtsuadebilur  mnndo,  quod  Buasorea  isti  Damn  eapereut;  «ed 
potiaa  pccimiam,  quam  immoderato  avariCiiE  ardore  silinnt,  oltBCBriint."  — 
Giles,  iv.  291;  Bonquet,  417. 

■  Becket's  dBprension  at  this  Event  is  dwelt  upon  in  a  letter  of  Peter  of 
Blois  to  John  of  Salisbury.  Peter  travelled  from  Home  to  Bologna  with 
the  Papal  legates.  From  Ihem  he  gathered  that  either  Betkot  would  soon 
be  reeonciled  (o  the  King  or  be  removed  to  another  patriarel  ~ 

xxii.  spud  (liica,  i.  p.  84. 
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with  that  of  the  laity.  The  Archbishop  of  York  pro- 
duced a  papal  brief,  authorizing  him  to  perform  the 
ceremony.^  An  inhibitory  letter,  if  it  reached  Eng- 
land, only  came  into  the  King's  hand,  and  waa  siip- 
presse/I ;  no  one,  in  feet  (as  the  production  of  such 
papal  letter,  as  well  as  Becket's  protest  to  the  arch- 
bishop and  to  the  bishops  collectively  and  severally, 
was  by  the  royal  proclamation  high  treason  or  at  least 
a  misdemeanor)  would  dare  to  produce  them. 

The  estrangement  seemed  now  complete,  the  recon- 
ciliation more  remote  than  ever.  The  Archbishop  of 
Rouen  and  the  Bishop  of  Nevers,  tliougli  urged  to 
immediate  action  by  Becket  and  even  by  the  Pope, 
admitted  delay  after  delay,  first  for  the  voyage  of  the 
King  to  England,  and  aecondly  for  his  return  to  Nor- 
mandy. Becket  seemed  more  and  more  desperate,  the 
King  more  and  more  resolute.  Even  after  the  Corona- 
tion, it  should  seem,  Becket  wrote  to  Roger  of  York,' 
to  Henry  of  Worcester,  and  even  to  Foliot  of  London, 
to  publish  the  Interdict  in  their  dioceses.     The  latter 

1  Dr.  Lingurd  HdIiIb  this  loiter,  printed  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  and  which  he 

■udsoioUB  one;  and  a  most  flagrant  instill  to  the  Pope,  whom  Henry  w«s 
even  now  endeavorinjf  to  pTopitiafe  through  the  Lombard  Republics  and 
the  Empeior  of  the  Eant  (see  Giles,  Iv.  10].  It  iH  remarkabli;,  too,  that 
thongh  the  Pope  declares  tliat  this  coronation,  contrary  lo  his  prohibition 
(Giles,  IT.  30],  is  not  to  be  laben  as  a  precedent,  ha  has  no  word  of  the  Tar, 
gay.  Nor  do  I  And  any  contemporary  assertion  of  its  Bpurioosnesa. 
Becket,  indeed,  in  his  account  of  the  last  interview  with  the  King,  only 
meDlioDB  Che  general  perniisEion  frranled  liy  the  Pope  at  an  early  period  olT 
Ihs  reign;  and  argues  s«  if  this  were  the  only  permission.  Is  it  possibla 
Ihst  a  special  permisaion  lo  Yorli  to  act  was  craftily  interpolated  into  the 
general  pormisaioa  ?  But  the  trick  may  have  been  on  the  side  of  the  Pope, 
now  granting,  now  Dullifying  his  own  grants  by  inhibition.  Bouquet  ii 
Btnmg  against  Baronius  (as  on  other  points]  upon  Alexander's  dupUci^. — 
p.  431. 
>  Giles,  iii.  229. 
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was  a  virtual  acknowledgment  of  the  logality  of  hia 
absolution,  which  in  a  long  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Ne- 
vers  he  had  contested :  ^  but  the  Interdict  still  hung  over 
the  King  and  the  realm  ;  the  fidelity  of  the  clergy  was 
precarious. 

The  reconciliation  at  last  was  so  sudden  aa  to  take 
the  world  by  surprise.  The  clue  to  this  is  found  in 
Fita-Stephen.  Some  one  had  suggested  by  word  or 
by  writing  to  the  King  that  the  Primate  would  be  less 
dangerous  within  than  without  the  realm.^  The  hint 
flashed  conviction  on  the  King's  mind.  The  two 
Kings  had  appointed  an  interview  at  FretteviUe,  be- 
j„(jor  tween  Chartres  and  Tours.  The  Archbishop 
Fnm^e.  ^f  ggjjg  prevailed  on  Becket  to  be,  unsum- 
moned,  in  the  neighborhood.  Some  days  after  the 
King  seemed  persuaded  by  the  Archbishops  of  Sens  and 
Bouen  and  the  Bishop  of  Nevers  to  hold  a  conference 
with  Becket.*  As  soon  as  they  drew  near  the  King 
rode  up,  uncovered  bis  head,  and  saluted  the  Prelate 
with  frank  courtesy,  and  after  a  short  conversation  be- 
tween the  two  and  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  the  King 
withdrew  apart  with  Becket.  Their  conference  was 
so  long  as  to  try  the  patience  of  the  spectators,  so  fiir 
miliar  that  it  might  seem  there  bad  never  been  discord 
between  them.  Becket  took  a  moderate  tone ;  by  his 
own  account  lie  laid  the  faults  of  the  King  entirely  on 
his  evil  counsellors.  After  a  gentle  admonition  to  the 
King  on  his  sins,  lie  urged  him  to  make  restitution  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury.     He  dwelt  strongly  on  the  late 

1  GQes,  iii.  302.  T 

fuit  alEqnem  clkwse  rel  ecripsisss  regi  Anglornra  da  ArchB- 
■J  nt  qaid  tenetar  excluaua  ?  meUiia  lenebitur  incluBna  quam  a 
SKtieque  dictum  fuit  inlelli^rvniL,"  _  p.  272. 
*  Giles,  iv.  30;  Bouquol,  136. 
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usurpation  on  the  rights  of  the  primacy,  on  the  coro- 
nation of  the  King's  son.  Henry  alleged  the  state  of 
the  kingdom  and  the  necessity  of  the  measure ;  he 
promised  that  as  his  son's  queen,  the  daughter  of  the 
King  of  France,  was  also  to  be  crowned,  that  ceremony 
should  he  performed  by  Becket,  and  that  his  son  should 
again  receive  his  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  Primate. 

At  the  close  of  the  interview  Becket  sprung  from 
his  horse  and  threw  himself  at  the  King's  feet.  The 
King  leaped  down,  and  holding  his  stirrup  compelled 
the  Primate  to  mount  his  horse  again.  In  the  most 
friendly  terms  he  expressed  his  full  reconciliation  not 
only  to  Becket  himself,  but  to  the  wondering  and  de- 
lighted multitude.  There  seemed  an  understanding  on 
both  sides  to  suppress  all  points  which  might  lead  to 
disagreement.  The  King  did  not  dare  (so  Becket 
writes  triumphantly  to  the  Pope)  to  mutter  one  word 
about  the  Customs.^  Becket  was  equally  prudent, 
though  he  took  care  that  his  submission  should  be  bo 
vaguely  worded  as  to  be  drawn  into  no  dangerous  con- 
cession on  bis  part.  He  abstained,  too,  from  all  other 
perilous  topics  ;  he  left  undecided  the  amount  of  satis- 
fiiction  to  the  church  of  Canterbury ;  and  on  Joij- 
these  general  terms  he  and  the  partners  of  his  exile 
were  formallv  received  into  the  King's  grace. 

If  the  King  was  humiliated  by  this  quiet  and  sud- 
den reconcilement  with  the  imperious  prelate,  to  out- 
ward appearance  at  least  ho  concealed  his  humiliation 
by  his  noble  and  kingly  manner.     If  he  submitted  to 

1  "Nun  de  cniiBaetiidinilius  quas  tanta  pcTricaciH  vindicaic  coDJiuGreraC 
Des  iDDtire  pciesmnpeiC"  Becket  wu  as  mate.  The  isaue  of  the  quactel 
■eema  e^^inI1}'  changed.  The  Coostitnljoiu  of  Clarendon  recede,  the  right 
of  coronatioii  occupies  thB  chief  place.  —  See  Ihe  long  letter,  Giles,  65. 
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the  spiritual  reproof  of  the  prelate,  he  condescended  to 
receive  into  his  iavor  hia  refractory  subject.  Each 
maintained  prudent  silence  on  all  jioints  in  dispute- 
Henry  received,  but  be  also  granted  pardon.  If  his 
conpession  was  really  extorted  by  fear,  not  from  policy, 
compassion  for  Becket's  six  years'  exile  might  seem  not 
without  influence.  If  Henry  did  not  allude  to  the 
Customs,  he  did  not  annul  them ;  they  were  still  the 
law  of  the  land.  The  kiss  of  peace  was  eluded  by  a 
vague  promise.  Becket  made  a  merit  of  not  diiving 
the  King  to  perjury,  but  lie  skilfiilly  avoided  tliis  trying 
test  of  the  King's  sincerity. 

But  Becket's  revenge  must  be  satisfied  with  other 
Dsninca  victims.  If  the  worldly  King  could  forget 
THigHim  the  rancor  of  this  long  animosity,  it  was  not 
BO  easily  ajipeased  in  the  breast  of  the  Christian  Prel- 
ate. No  doubt  vengeance  disguised  itself  to  Becket's 
mind  as  the  lofty  and  rightful  assertion  of  spiritual  au- 
thority. The  opposing  prelates  must  be  at  his  feet, 
even  under  his  feet.  The  first  thought  of  his  partisans 
was  not  hia  i-eturn  to  England  with  a  generous  amnesty 
of  all  wrongs,  or  a  gentle  reconciliation  of  the  whole 
clergy,  hut  the  condign  punishment  of  those  who  had 
so  long  been  the  counsellors  of  the  King,  and  had  so 
recently  officiated  in  the  coronation  of  his  son. 

The  court  of  Rome  did  not  refuse  to  enter  into  these 
views,  to  visit  the  offence  of  those  disloyal  bishops  who 
had  betrayed  the  interests  and  compromised  the  high 
principles  of  churchmen.^  It  was  presumed  that  the 
King  would  not  rbk  a  peace  so  hardly  gained  for  his 
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obsequious  prelates.  The  lay  adlicrciits  of  the  King, 
even  the  plunderers  of  Church  property  were  spared, 
some  ecclesiastics  ahout  his  person,  John  of  Oxford 
himself,  escaped  censure  :  but  Pope  Alexander  sent  the 
decree  of  suspension  against  the  Archbisli-D»i«isi(ii.io, 
op  of  York,  and  renewed  the  excommunication  of 
London  and  Salisbury,  with  whom  were  joined  the 
Arrhdeacon  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Roch- 
ester, as  guilty  of  special  \'iolation  of  their  allegiance 
to  the  Arclibishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  St, 
Asaph,  and  some  others.  Becket  himself  saw  the 
policy  of  altogether  separating  the  cause  of  the  bishops 
from  that  of  the  King.  He  requested  that  some  ex- 
pressions relating  to  the  King's  excesses,  and  con- 
demnatory of  the  bishops  for  swearing  to  the  Cus- 
toms, should  be  suppressed  ;  and  the  excommunication 
grounded  entirely  on  their  usurpation  of  the  right  of 
crowning  the  King,' 

About  four  months  elapsed  between  the  treaty  of 
Fretteville  and  the  return  of  Becket  to  England.  They 
were  occupied  by  these  negotiations  at  Rome,  Veroli, 
and  Ferentino  ;  by  discussions  with  the  King,  who  was 
attacked  during  tills  period  with  a  dangerous  illness; 
and  by  the  mission  of  some  of  Becket's  officers  to  re- 
sume the  estates  of  the  see,  Becket  had  two  inteniew 
personal  interviews  with  the  King  :  the  first ''''^""' 
was  at  Tonrs,  where,  as  he  was  now  in  the  King's  do- 
minions, he  endeavored  to  obtain  the  kiss  of  peace. 
The  Archbishop  hoped  to  betray  Henry  into  this  favor 
during  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  in  which  it  might 

'"Licet  ci  [rogi  ec.)  papcrcerilis,  disaimulare  non  auiletis  eicessiia  et 
Eiimina  Esccrdotum."  This  letter  ia  a  curious  revFlation  of  (he  airoganm 
and  subtlety  of  BeclteL  — GUea.  ili.  TT. 
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seem  only  a  part  of  the  sLTvice.'  Henry  was  on  his 
guard,  and  ordered  the  mass  for  the  dead,  in  wliicli  the 
benediction  is  not  pronounced.  The  King  had  received 
Becket  fiiirly ;  they  parted  not  without  ill-concealed 
estrangement.  At  the  second  meeting  the  King  seemed 
more  friendly  ;  he  went  so  far  as  to  say,  "  Why  resist 
my  wishes?  I  would  place  everything  in  your  hands." 
Becket,  in  his  own  words,  bethought  him  of  the  tempter, 
"All  these  things  will  I  give  unto  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fidl 
down  and  worship  me." 

The  King  had  written  to  his  son  in  England  that  the 
see  of  Canterbury  should  be  restored  to  Becket,  as  it 
was  three  months  before  his  exile.  But  there  were  two 
strong  parties  hostile  to  Becket :  the  King's  officers 
who  held  in  sequestration  the  estates  of  tlie  see,  and 
seem  to  have  especially  coveted  the  receipt  of  the  Mich- 
aelmas rents ;  and  with  these  some  of  the  tierce  warrior 
nobles,  who  held  lands  or  castles  which  were  claimed 
as  possessions  of  the  Church  of  Canterbury.  Randulph 
de  Broc,  his  old  inveterate  enemy,  was  determined  not 
to  surrender  his  castle  of  Saltwood.  It  was  reported 
to  Becket,  by  Becket  represented  to  the  King,  that  De 
Broc  bad  sworn  that  he  would  have  Becket's  life  before 
he  had  eaten  a  loaf  of  bread  in  England.  The  castle 
of  Rochester  was  held  on  the  same  doubtful  title  by 
one  of  his  enemies.  The  second  party  was  that  of  the 
bishops,  which  was  powerful,  with  a  considerable  body 
both  of  the  clergy  and  laity.  They  had  sufficient  influ- 
ence  to  urge  the  King's  officers  to  take  the  strongest 
measures,  lest  the  Papal  letters  of  excommunicadon 
should  be  introduced  into  the  kingdom. 

It  is  perhaps  vain  to  conjecture,  how  fer,  if  Becket 

1  It  is  called  the  Pax. 
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had  returned  to  England  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  for- 
^venesa,  and  forbearance,  not  wielding  the  thunders  of 
excommunication,  nor  determined  to  ti-ample  on  his 
adversaries,  and  to  exact  the  utmost  even  of  his  most 
doubtful  rights,  ho  might  have  resumed  Iiis  see,  and 
gradually  won  back  the  favor  of  the  King,  the  respect 
and  love  of  the  whole  hierarchy,  and  all  the  legitimate 
possessions  of  his  church.  But  he  came  not  in  peace, 
nor  was  he  received  in  peace.^  It  was  not  B«ket  pre- 
the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  as  he  had  hoped,  n,mru. 
but  his  old  enemy  John  of  Oxford,  who  was  com- 
manded by  the  King  to  accompany  him,  and  reinstate 
him  in  his  see.  The  King  might  allege  tliat  one  so 
much  in  the  royal  confidence  was  the  beat  protector  of 
the  Archbishop.  The  money  which  had  been  promised 
for  his  voyage  was  not  paid ;  he  was  forced  to  borrow 
BQOl.  of  the  Archbishop  of  Kouen.  He  went,  as  he 
felt,  or  affi^ted  to  feel,  with  death  before  his  eyes,  yet 
nothing  should  now  separate  Inm  from  his  longndivided 
flock.  Before  his  embarkation  at  Whitsand  in  Flan- 
ders, he  received  intelligence  that  the  shores  were 
watched  by  his  enemies,  it  was  said  with  designs  on  his 
life,'  but  asstu^dly  with  the  determination  of  making  a 
rigid  search  for  the  letters  of  excommunication.*  To 
secure  the  safe  carriage  of  one  of  these  peril-  £_ptter8  of 
oos  documents,  the  suspension  of  the  Arch-  ^y™'^n»'' 
bishop  of  York,  it  was  intrusted  to  a  huq  i*''™  "!""■ 

t  Bei:ket  dUclums  vengeance:  "  Neque  hoc  die  maa,  Deo  teste,  yindic- 
tam  flxpetentea,  quiun  scriptuni  esse  noveriinua,  non  quierpa  ultiouem  .  . 
ud  ut  eccleBia  eorrecfionis  eiemplo  posBlt  per  Dei  graliam  in  poatenua 
lotxlnre,  et  piend.  paacomm  mullios  eediflcsFe."  —  Giles,  iii.  16. 

3  See  Becket's  account.  —Giles,  iii.  p.  81. 

'  Liimbelh  saya:  "Visum  eat  nutem  nonnuUis,  qnod  indronmspectt  lile- 
raram  yindictS  post  pacem  uaus  eat,  qvm  ioHtum  pacii  cSupei'ulione  fuenni 
iaM."  —p.  U6.    Compare  pp.  119  and  133. 
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named  Iclonea,  wliom  lie  eshorts,  like  another  Judith, 
to  this  holy  act,  and  promises  lier  as  Iier  reward  the 
remission  of  her  sins.'  Other  contraband  letters  were 
conveyed  across  the  channel  by  unknown  hands,  and 
were  delivered  to  the  bishops  before  Eecket's  landing. 

The  Prelates  of  York  and  London  were  at  Canter- 
baiy  when  they  received  these  Papal  letters.  When 
the  fiilniinating  instruments  were  read  before  them,  in 
which  was  tliis  passage,  "  we  will  fill  your  faces  with 
ignominy,"  their  countenances  fell.  They  sent  messen- 
gers to  complain  to  Becket,  that  he  came  not  in  peace, 
but  in  fire  and  flame,  trampling  his  brother  bishops 
under  his  feet,  and  making  their  necks  his  footstool ; 
that  he  had  condemned  them  uncited,  unheard,  un- 
judged.  "  There  is  no  peace,"  Becket  sternly  replied, 
"  but  to  men  of  good-will."^  It  was  said  that  Loudon 
was  disposed  to  humble  himself  befure  Becket ;  but 
York,*  trusting  in  his  wealth,  boasted  that  he  had  in 
his  power  the  Pope,  the  King,  and  all  their  courts. 

Instead  of  the  port  of  Dover,  where  he  was  expected. 
L>Bda>t  Rocket's  vessel,  with  the  archiepiscopal  baix 
Deo,  1.  ner  displayed,  cast  anchor  at  Sandwich.   Soon 

after  his  landing,  appeared  in  arms  the  Sheriff  of  Kent, 
Eandulph  de  Broc,  and  others  of  his  enemies.  They 
searched  his  baggage,  fiercely  demanded  that  he  should 
absolve  the  bishops,  and  endeavored  to  force  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Sens,  a  foreign  ecclesiastic,  to  take  an  oath 
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1  Lord  LTttelton  has  drawn  an  inferenrs  from  these  irords  un&vorable  la 
a  parity  of  Idunu's  formal  life;  and  certainly  the  i 
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to  keep  the  peace  of  the  realm.  John  of  Oxford  was 
shocked,  and  repressed  their  violence.  On  his  way  to 
Canterbury  the  country  clergy  came  forth  with  their 
flocks  to  meet  him  ;  they  strewed  their  garments  in  his 
way,  chanting,  "  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord."  Arrived  at  Canterbury,  he^,cnu„. 
rode  at  once  to  the  church  with  a  vast  pro-  '""■'■ 
cession  of  clergy,  amid  the  ringing  of  the  bells,  and 
the  chanting  of  music.  He  took  his  archiepiacopal 
throne,  and  afterwards  preached  on  the  text,  "Here 
we  have  no  abiding  city,"  The  next  morning  came 
again  the  SheriiF  of  Kent,  with  Randulph  de  Broc, 
and  the  messengers  of  the  bishops,  demanding  their  ab- 
solution.^ Becket  ex-aded  the  question  by  asserting 
that  the  Excommunication  was  not  pronounced  by  him, 
but  by  his  superior  the  Pope ;  that  he  had  no  power  to 
abrogate  the  sentence.  This  declaration  was  directly 
at  issue  with  the  bull  of  excommunication :  if  the 
bishops  gave  satisfaction  to  the  Archbishop,  he  had 
power  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Pope."  But  to  the  satis- 
fiiction  which,  according  to  one  account,  he  did  de- 
mand, that  they  should  stand  a  public  trial,  in  other 
words  place  themselves  at  his  mercy,  they  would  not, 
and  hardly  could  submit.  They  set  out  immediately 
to  the  King  in  Normandy. 

The  restless  Primate  was  determined  to  keep  alive 
the   popular    fervor,   enthusiastically,  almost  q,^  ^ 
fiinatically,  on  his  side.     On  a  pretext  of  a  ^"^^ 

'  Bflcket  arcnws  tha  bishops  of  thirsting  for  hie  bloofl!  "  Let  them 
drink  it."  But  this  was  h  phrase  which  be  uses  on  all  occasions,  even  to 
Wiilian  of  pHviu. 

' "  Si  vero  ita  eidem  Arthapiscopo  et  Cantuaransi  Ecclesiie  aatisfiwere 
ioTGiiiratis.  nt  ptinam  istam  ipse  videat  lelaiandam,  vice  nostril  per  ilium 
TOluiDua  ndimpleii."  —  Apud  Bonquet,  p.  461. 
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visit  to  the  young  King  at  Woodstock,  to  offer  him  the 
present  of  three  beautiful  horaes,  he  set  forth  on  a  state- 
ly progress.  Wlierever  he  went  he  was  received  with 
acclamations  and  prayei-s  for  his  blessings  by  the  clergy 
and  the  people.  In  Rochester  he  was  entertained  by 
the  Bishop  with  great  ceremony-  In  London  there 
was  the  same  excitement :  he  was  received  in  the 
palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  Southwark. 
Even  there  he  scattered  some  excommunications,* 
The  Court  took  alarm,  and  sent  ordere  to  the  prelate 
to  return  to  his  diocese.  Becket  obeyed,  hut  alleged  as 
the  cause  of  hia  obedience,  not  the  royal  command,  but 
his  own  desire  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  Christmas  in 
his  metropolitan  church.  The  week  passed  in  holding 
sittings  in  his  court,  where  he  acted  with  his  usual 
promptitude,  vigor,  and  resolution  against  the  intruders 
into  livings,  and  upon  the  encroachments  on  his  estates; 
and  in  devotions  most  fervent,  mortifications  most  aus- 
tere,* 

His  mde  enemies  committed  in  the  mean  time  all 
kinds  of  petty  annoyances,  which  he  had  not  the  lofti- 
ness to  disdain,  Randulph  de  Broc  seized  a  vessel 
laden  with  rich  wine  for  his  use,  and  imprisoned  the 
sailors  in  Pevensey  Castle.  An  order  firom  the  court 
compelled  him  to  release  ship  and  crew.  They  rohhed 
the  people  who  carried  his  provisions,  broke  into  his 
park,  hunted  his  deer,  heat  his  retainers ;  and,  B.t  the 

l"IpBe  tamen  Londonias  adiens,  et  ibi  mifisamm  eolemuis  celebrattB, 
quoadam  excommunicavit."  —  Paaaio.  iii.  p.  154. 

3  Since  this  paseage  vis  vrlttia  bd  excelient  and  elaborate  paper  hai 
appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  fiiil  of  local  knowledge.  I  reoognixe 
tbe  hand  of  a  fiiecd  irom  whum  great  things  may  be  expnited.  I  find,  I 
think,  nothing  inwhicinre  disagree,  though  that  account,  having  iDon 
ample  fpace,  is  more  particular  than  mine.  (Beprinted  in  Uemuriali  of 
Canterbury  by  Ebv.  A,  P.  Stanley.) 


instigation  of  Raiiduliih's  brother,  Robert  de  Brof,  a 
ruffian,  a  renegade  monk,  cut  off  the  tail  of  one  of  his 
state  horses. 

On  Christmas  day  Bectet  preached  on  the  appropri- 
ate text,  "  Peace  on  earth,  good-will  towards  men." 
The  sermon  agreed  ill  with  the  text.  He  spoke  of  one 
of  his  predecessors,  St.  Alphege,  who  had  suffered 
martyrdom.  "  There  may  soon  be  a  second."  He 
then  burst  out  into  a  fierce,  impetuous,  terrible  tone, 
arraigned  the  courtiers,  and  closed  with  a  fulminating 
excommunication  against  Nigel  de  Sackville,  who  had 
refused  to  give  up  a  benefice  into  which,  in  Becket's 
judgment,  he  had  intruded,  and  against  Randulpli  and 
Robert  de  Broc.  The  maimed  horse  was  not  forgotten. 
He  renewed  in  the  most  vehement  language  the  censure 
on  the  bishops,  dashed  the  candle  on  the  pavement  in 
token  of  their  utter  extinction,  and  then  proceeded  to 
the  mass  at  the  altar.^ 

In  the  mean  time  the  excommunicated  prelates  had 
sought  the  King  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ba-  rhobuhnpa 
yeux ;  they  implored  his  protection  for  them-  King, 
selves  and  the  clergy  of  the  realm.  "  If  all  are  to  be 
visited  by  spiritual  censures,"  said  the  King,  "  who  of- 
ficiated at  the  coronation  of  my  son,  by  the  eyes  of 
Grod,  I  am  equally  guilty."  The  whole  conduct  of 
Becket  since  hia  return  was  detailed,  and  no  doubt 
deeply  darkened  by  the  hostility  of  his  adversaries. 
All  had  been  done  with  an  insolent  and  seditious  design 
of  alienating  the  auctions  of  the  people  from  tho  King, 
Henry  demanded  counsel  of  the  prelates ;  they  de- 
clared themselves  unable  to  give  it.  But  one  incau- 
tiously said,  "  So  long  as  Thomas  hves,  you  will  never 

1  Filz-Stephen,  De  Boahiim,  Grim,  in  foe. 
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be  at  peace."  The  King  broke  oat  into  one  of  his 
terrible  constitutional  fits  of  passion  ;  and  at  length  let 
fall  the  fatal  words,  ''  Have  I  none  of  my  thankless 
and  cowardly  courtiers  who  will  relieve  me  from  the 
insults  of  one  low-born  and  turbulent  priest  ?  " 

These  woi-da  were  not  likely  to  fiill  unheard  on  the 
TiioKtiigi  ^^''^  "f  fierce  and  warlike  men,  reckless  of 
ftUnords.  bloodshed,  possessed  with  a  strong  sense  of 
their  feudal  allegiance,  and  eager  to  secure  to  them- 
selves the  reward  of  desperate  service.  Four  knights, 
chamberlains  of  the  King,  Reginald  Fitz-Urse,  Wil- 
liam de  Tracy,  Hugh  de  MoreviJIe,  and  Reginald  Bri- 
to,  disappeared  from  the  court.'  On  the  morrow, 
when  a  grave  council  was  held,  some  barons  are  said, 
even  there,  to  have  ad\'ised  the  death  of  Becket. 
Milder  measures  were  adopted :  the  Earl  of  Mand&- 
ville  was  sent  olF  with  orders  to  arrest  tlie  primate; 
and  as  the  disappearance  of  these  four  knights  could 
not  be  unmarked,  to  stop  them  in  the  conrse  of  any 
unauthorized  enterprise. 

But  murder  travels  faster  than  justice  or  mercy. 
They  were  almost  already  on  the  shores  of  England. 
It  is  said  tliat  they  met  in  Saltwood  Castle.  On  the 
28th  of  December,  having,  by  the  aid  of  Randuiph  de 
Broc,  collected  some  troops  in  the  streets  of  Canter- 
bury, they  took  up  their  quarters  with  Clarembold, 
Abbot  of  St.  Augustine's. 

The  assassination  of  Becket  has  something  appalling, 
with  all  its  terrible  circumstances  seen  in  the  remote 
past.     What  was  it  in  its  own  age?     The  most  dls- 

t  Sec,  on  the  farmer  biitniy  of  liieae  knights,  Quarterly  Review,  voL 
xciii  p.  3G5.  The  writer  Iia»  industriausly  traced  out  all  Ibut  can  be  known 
mucb  nliii'b  was  rumored  about  these  men. 
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tirguislieJ  cliurchman  in  Cliristendom,  the  champion 
of  the  great  sacerdotal  order,  almost  in  the  hour  of  his 
triumph  over  the  most  powerful  king  in  Europe ;  a 
man,  besides  the  awful  sanctity  inherent  in  the  person 
of  every  ecclesiastic,  of  most  saintly  holiness ;  soon 
after  the  most  solemn  festival  of  the  Church,  m  his 
own  cathedral,  not  only  sacrilegiously,  but  cruelly 
murdei^d,  with  every  mark  of  hatred  and  insult. 
Becket  had  all  the  dauntlessness,  none  of  the  meek- 
ness of  the  martyr ;  but  while  his  dauntlessness  would 
command  boundless  admiration,  few,  if  any,  would 
seek  the  more  genuine  sign  of  Christian  martyrdom. 
The  four  knights  do  not  seem  to  have  deliberately 
determined  on  their  proceedings,  or  to  haveThsknighu 
resolved,  except  in  extremity,  on  the  murder.  DMi.t, 
They  entered,  but  unanned,  the  outer  chamber.'  The 
Archbishop  had  just  dined,  and  withdrawn  from  the 
hall.  They  were  offered  food,  as  was  the  usage  ;  they 
declined,  thii-sting,  says  one  of  the  biographers,  for 
blood.  The  Archbishop  obeyed  the  summons  to  hear 
a  message  from  tlie  King;  they  were  admitted  to  his 
presence.  As  they  entered,  there  was  no  salutation  on 
either  side,  till  the  Primate  liaving  surveyed,  perhaps 
recognized  them,  moved  to  them  with  cold  courtesy. 
Fitz-Urse  was  the  spokesman  in  the  fierce  altercation 
which  ensued.  Becket  replied  with  haughty  firmness. 
Fitz-Urse  began  by  reproaching  him  with  his  ingrati- 
tude and  seditious  disloyalty  in  opposing  the  coronation 
of  the  King's  son,  and  commanded  him,  in  instant  obe- 
dience to  the  King,  to  absolve  the  prelates.  Becket 
protested  that  so   far   from   wishing  to  diminish  the 

1  Tuesday,  Dec.  39.     See,  on  the  fatalitj-  of  Tuesday  in  Becket's  life,  Q. 
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power  of  the  King's  son,  he  would  have  ^ven  him 
three  crowns  and  the  most  splendid  realm.  For  the 
escommunicated  hishopa  he  persisted  in  his  usual  eva- 
sion that  they  had  been  suspended  by  the  Pope,  by  the 
Pope  alone  could  they  be  absolved  ;  nor  had  they  yet 
offered  proper  satisfaction.  "  It  is  the  King's  com- 
mand," spake  Fitz-Urse,  "that  you  and  the  rest  of 
your  disloyal  followers  leave  the  kingdom,"  ^  "  It  b&- 
comes  not  the  King  to  utter  such  command:  hence- 
forth no  power  on  earth  shall  separate  me  from  my 
flock."  *'  You  have  presumed  to  excommunicate, 
without  consulting  the  King,  the  King's  servants  and 
oflicers."  "  Nor  will  I  ever  spare  the  man  who  vio- 
lates the  canons  of  Rome,  or  the  rights  of  the  Church." 
"  From  whom  do  you  hold  youi-  archbishopric  ?  "  "My 
Bpiritnals  from  God  and  t!ie  Pope,  my  temporals  from 
tie  King."  "Do  you  not  hold  all  from  the  King?" 
"Render  unto  Csesar  the  things  that  are  Csesar's,  and 
unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's."  "  You  speak  in 
peril  of  your  life  !  "  "  Come  ye  to  murder  me  ?  I  de- 
fy you,  and  will  meet  you  front  to  front  in  the  battle 
of  the  Lord."  He  added,  that  some  among  them  had 
sworn  fealty  to  him.  At  this,  it  is  said,  they  grew  furi- 
ous, and  gnashed  with  their  teeth.  The  prudent  John 
of  Salisbury  heard  with  regret  this  intemperate  lan- 
guage ;  "  Would  it  may  end  well  1 "  FitzrUrse  shout- 
ed aloud,  "  In  the  King's  name  I  enjoin  you  all,  clerks 
and  monks,  to  arrest  this  man,  till  the  King  shall  have 
done  justice  on  his  body."  They  rushed  out,  calling 
for  their  arms. 

His  friends  had  more  fear  for  Becket  than  Becket  for 
himself.     The  gates  were  closed  and  barred,  but  pre** 

■  Grini,  p.  n.     Fiti-Stephen. 
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ently  sounds  were  heard  of  those  ivithout,  striving  to 
break  in.  The  lawless  Randulph  de  Broc  was  hewing 
at  the  door  with  an  axe.  All  around  Beclcet  was  the 
conftision  of  terror  :  he  only  was  calm.  Again  spoke 
John  of  Salisbury  with  his  cold  prudence  —  "Thou 
wilt  never  take  counsel:  they  seek  thy  life."  "lam 
prepared  to  die."  "  We  who  are  sinners  are  not  so 
weary  of  life."  "  God's  will  be  done."  The  sounds 
without  grew  wilder.  All  around  him  entreated  Racket 
to  seek  sanctuary  in  the  church.  He  refused,  whether 
from  religious  reluctance  that  the  holy  place  should  be 
stained  with  his  blood,  or  from  the  nobler  motive  of 
sparing  his  assassins  this  deep  aggravation  of  their 
crime.  They  urged  that  the  bell  was  already  tolling 
for  Tespers,  He  seemed  to  give  a  reluctant  consent ; 
but  he  would  not  move  without  the  dignity  of  his  cro- 
sier carried  before  him.  With  gentle  compulsion  they 
half  drew,  half  carried  him  through  a  private  b«*bi 
chamber,  they  in  all  the  hasty  agony  of  ter-  cburcn. 
ror,  he  striving  to  maintain  his  solemn  state,  into  the 
church.  The  din  of  the  armed  men  was  ringing  in 
the  cloister.  The  affrighted  monks  broke  off  the  ser- 
vice ;  some  hastened  to  close  the  doors  ;  Rocket  com- 
manded them  to  desist  —  "  No  one  should  be  debarred 
ftx)m  entering  the  house  of  God."  John  of  Salisbury 
and  the  rest  fled  and  hid  themselves  behind  the  altars 
and  in  other  dark  places.  The  Archbishop  might  have 
escaped  into  the  dark  and  intricate  crypt,  or  into  a 
chapel  in  the  roof.  There  remained  only  the  Canon 
Robert  (of  Merton),  Pitz-Stephen,  and  the  feithftil 
Edward  Grim.  Becket  stood  between  the  altar  of  St. 
Benedict  and  that  of  the  Virgin.^     It  was  thought  that 

rate  local  dewripCioD,  eee  Quarterly  Beriew,  p.  3BT. 
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I    Becket  contemplated  taking  his  seat  on  liis  arcliiepisco- 
F    pal  throne  near  the  liigh  altar. 

Through  the  open  dooi"  of  the  cloiater  came  rushing  in 
Timniinior.  the  fouT,  fully  armed,  some  with  axes  in  their 
hands,  with  two  or  three  wild  followers,  through  the 
dim  and  bewildering  twilight.     The  knights  shouted 
aloud,   "  Where  is  tlie  traitor  ?  "     No  answer   came 
back.     "  Where  is  the  Archbishop  ?  "     "  Behold  me, 
no  traitor,  but  a  priest  of  God  !"     Another  fierce  and 
rapid  altercation  followed  :   they  demanded  the  absolu- 
tion of  the  bishops,  his  own  sun-ender  to  the   King's 
justice.     They  strove  to  seize  him  and  to  drag  him 
forth  from  the  Church  (even  they  had  awe  of  the  holy 
place),  either  to  kill  him  without,  or  to  carry  him  in 
bonds  to  the  King.     He  clung  to  the  pillar.     In  the 
struggle  he  grappled  with  De  Tracy,  and  with  desper- 
ate strength  dashed  him  on  the  pavement.     His  pas- 
sion rose ;  he  called  Fitz-Urse  by  a  foul  name,  a  pander. 
These  were  almost  his  last  words  (how  unlike  those  of 
Stephen  and  the  greater  than  Stephen  I)     He  taunted 
Fitz-Urse  with  his  fealty  sworn  to  himself,    "  I  owe  no 
fealty  but  to  my  King  I "  returned  the  maddened  soldier, 
and  struck  the  first  blow,     Edward  Grim  interposed 
his  arm,  which  was  almost  severed  otF,     The  sword 
struck   Becket,  but  slightly,  on  the  head.      Becket  re- 
1  ceived  it  in  an  attitude  of  prayer —  "  Lord,  receive  my 
I  apirit,"  with  an  ejaculation  to  the  Saints  of  the  Church. 
I  Blow  followed  blow  (Tracy  seems  to  have  dealt  the 
I  first  mortal  wound),  till  all,  unless  perhaps  De  More- 
I  Tille,  had  wreaked  tlieir  vengeance.     The  last,  tliat  of 
I  Bichard  de  Erito,  smote  off  a  piece  of  his  skull.     Hugh 
ft«f  Horsea,  their  follower,  a  renegade  priest  surnamed 
■  Mauclerk,  set  his  heel  upon  bis  neck,  and  crushed  out 


the  blood  and  trains.  "Away!"  said  the  brntal  ruf- 
fian, "  it  is  time  that  we  were  gone."  They  rushed 
out  to  plunder  the  archiepiscopal  palace. 

The  mangled  body  was  left  on  the  pavement  j  and 
when  his  affrighted  followers  ventured  to  ap-  Tha  body. 
proach  to  perform  their  last  offices,  an  incident  occurred 
which,  however  incongruous,  is  too  characteristic  to  be 
suppressed.  Amid  their  adoring  awe  at  bis  courage 
and  constancy,  their  profound  sorrow  for  his  loss,  they 
broke  out  into  a.  rapture  of  wonder  and  delight  on  dis- 
covering not  merely  that  his  whole  body  was  swathed 
in  the  coarsest  sackcloth,  but  tliat  his  lower  gannenta 
were  swanning  with  vermin.  From  that  moment 
miracles  began.  Even  the  populace  had  before  been 
divided ;  voices  had  been  heard  among  the  crowd 
denying  him  to  be  a  martyr ;  he  was  but  the  victim 
of  his  own  obstinacy.^  The  Archbishop  of  York  even 
after  this  dared  to  preach  that  it  was  a  judgment  of 
God  against  Becket —  that  "  he  perished,  like  Pharaoh, 
in  his  pride."  ^  But  the  torrent  swept  away  at  once 
all  this  resistance.  The  Government  inhibited  the 
miracles,  but  faith  in  miracles  scorns  obedience  to 
human  laws.  The  Passion  of  the  Martyr  Thomas 
was  saddened  and  glorified  every  day  with  new  inci- 
dents of  its  atrocity,  of  his  holy  firmness,  of  wonders 
wrought  by  bis  remains. 

The    horror    of    Becket's    murder   ran    throughout 
Christendom.     At  first,  of  course,  it  was  at-  ggj^t,  ^^ 
tributed  to  Henry's  direct  orders.       Univer-  ""  ""''^^■ 
sal  hatred  branded  the  King  of  England  with  a  kind 
of  outlawry,  a  spontaneous  excommunication.    William 
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of  Sens,  though  the  attached  friend  of  Eecfcet,  prob- 
ably does  not  exaggerate  tlie  public  sentiment  when 
he  describes  this  deed  as  surpassing  the  cruelty  of 
Herod,  the  perfidy  of  Julian,  the  sacrilege  of  the  traitor 
Jodas.^ 

It  were  injustice  to  King  Henry  not  to  suppose  that 
with  the  dread  as  to  tlie  consequences  of  this  act  must 
have  mingled  some  reminiscences  of  the  gallant  friend 
and  companion  of  his  youth  and  of  the  faithful  minis- 
ter, as  well  as  religious  horror  at  a  cruel  murder,  so 
savagely  and  impiously  executed.^  He  shut  himself 
for  three  days  in  his  chamber,  obstinately  refused  all 
food  and  comfort,  till  his  attendants  began  to  fear  for 
his  life.  He  issued  oiviers  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
murderers,*  and  despatched  envoys  to  the  Pope  to  ex- 
culpate himself  from  all  participation  or  cognizance  of 
the  crime.  His  ambassadors  found  the  Pope  at  Tuscu- 
lum :  they  were  at  first  sternly  refused  an  audience. 
The  afflicted  and  indignant  Pope  was  hardly  prevailed 
on  to  permit  the  execrated  name  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land to  be  uttered  before  him.  The  cardinals  still 
friendly  to  the  King  with  difficulty  obtained  knowledge 
of  Alexander's  determination.  It  was,  on  a  fixed  day, 
to  pronounce  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  excommunica- 
tion against  the  King  by  name,  and  an  interdict  on  all 

1  Giles,  iv.  162.  Bouquet,  46T.  It  was  fitting  that  tbo  ds^  alter  that  of 
tlie  Haly  iDnocents  should  be  that  on  wbich  should  rise  up  thig  new  Herod. 

1  See  the  lettor  of  Arnulf  of  Liaieux.  —  Bouquet,  MS. 

•  The  Quarterly  reviewer  has  the  merit  of  tracing  out  the  eitraordinaty 
bte  of  the  murderers.  "  By  a  singular  reciprocit}',  the  priaciple  liir  whidi 
Beeket  had  contended,  tlint  priests  should  not  be  auhjected  to  the  secular 
courts,  prevented  the  trial  of  a  layman  for  the  murder  of  a  priest  by  uoy 
other  than  a  clerical  tribunal."  Legend  impows  upon  them  dark  anil  to- 
mantic  acts  of  penance ;  history  finds  them  in  high  places 
honor.  —  pp.  377,  et  leq.  I  may  fliiil  that  John  of  Oxford  fi 
was  Bijihop  of  Norwich.     Ridel  loo  became  Bishop  of  Ely. 
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his  dominions,  on  the  Continent  as  well  as  in  England. 
The  ambassadors  hardly  obtained  the  abandonment  of 
this  fearful  purpose,  by  swearing  that  the  King  would 
submit  in  all  things  to  the  judgment  of  his  Holiness, 
With  difficulty  the  terras  of  reconciliation  were  ar- 
ranged. 

In  the  Cathedral  of  Avranches  in  Normandy,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Cardinals  Theodin  of  Porto,  luronciiu- 
and  Albert  the  Chancellor,  Legates  for  that  AvnmchM. 
especial  purpose,  Henry  swore  on  the  Gospels  that  he 
had  neither  commanded  nor  desired  the  death  of 
Becket ;  that  it  had  caused  him  sorrow,  not  joy  ;  he 
had  not  grieved  so  deeply  for  the  death  of  his  father  or 
his  motiier.^  He  stipulated  —  I.  To  maintain  two  hun- 
dred knights  at  his  own  cost  in  the  Holy  Land,  II. 
To  abrogate  the  Statutes  of  Clarendon,  and  all  bad 
customs  introduced  during  his  reign.^  III.  That  he 
would  reinvest  the  Church  of  Canterbury  in  all  its 
rights  and  possessions,  and  pardon  and  restore  to  their 
estates  all  who  had  incurred  his  wrath  in  the  cause  of 
the  Primate.  IV.  If  the  Pope  should  require  it,  he 
would  himself  make  a  crusade  against  the  AweniiaD 
Saracens  in  Spain,  In  the  poivh  of  the  uly'w,  lira. 
eimrch  he  was  reconciled,  but  with  no  ignominious 
ceremony. 

Throughout  the  later  and  the  darker  part  of  Henry's 
reign  the  clergy  took  care  to  inculcate,  and  the  people 
were  prone  enough  to  believe,  that  all  his  disasters  and 
calamities,  the  rebellion  of  his  wife  and  of  his  sons, 
■were  judgments  of  God  for  the  persecution  if  not  the 

■DicBto,  p.  5ST. 

'This  BtipuIatioD,  in  Henry's  view,  cancelled  hanllyHnji  as  few,  and 
thcEs  but  trifiing  customs,  had  been  admitted  during  his  reign. 
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murder  of  the  Martyr  Thomas.  The  strong  mind  of 
Henry  himself,  depressed  by  misfortune  and  hy  the  es- 
trangement of  Iiis  children,  acknowledged  with  super- 
stitious awe  the  justice  of  tbeir  conclusions.  Heaven, 
the  Martyr  in  Heaven,  must  be  appeased  by  a  public 
liumiliatiiig  penance.  The  deeper  the  degradation  the 
more  valuable  the  atonement.  In  less  than  three  years 
after  Ins  death  the  King  visited  the  tomb  of  Becket,  by 
this  time  a  canonized  saint,  renowned  not  only  thi-ough- 
out  England  for  his  woudei> working  powers,  but  to 
the  limits  of  Christendom.  As  soon  as  he  came  near 
PaniDoe  Kt  enough  to  see  the  towers  of  Canterbury,  the 
FridBT.  '  King  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  for 
mi.  '  three  miles  walked  with  bare  and  bleeding 
feet  along  the  flinty  road.  The  tomb  of  the  Saint  was 
then  in  the  crypt  beneath  the  church.  The  King 
threw  himself  prostrate  before  it.  The  Bishop  of 
London  (Foliot)  preached  ;  he  declared  to  the  wonder- 
ing multitude  that  on  liis  solemn  oath  the  King  was 
entirely  guiltless  of  the  murder  of  the  Saint:  but  as 
his  hasty  words  had  been  the  innocent  cause  of  the 
crime,  be  submitted  in  lowly  obedience  to  the  penance 
of  the  Church.  The  haughty  uionarch  tlien  prayed  to 
be  scourged  by  tlie  willing  monks.  From  the  one  end 
of  the  church  to  the  other  each  ecclesiastic  present  grati- 
fied his  pride,  and  thought  that  he  performed  his  duty,  by 
1  few  stripes.^  The  King  passed  calmly  throng! 
this  rude  discipline,  and  then  spent  a  night  and  a 
in  prayers  and  tears,  imploring  the  intercession  in 
Heaven  of  him  wJiom,  he  thought  not  now  on  bow 
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just  gronnds,  he  had  pursued  with  relentless  animosity 
on  earth. ^ 

Thus  Becket  obtained  by  his  death  that  triumph  for 
which  he  would  perhaps  have  struggled  in  vain  through 
a  long  life.  He  was  now  a  Saint,  and  for  some  cen- 
turies the  most  popular  Saint  in  England :  among  the 
people,  from  a  generous  indignation  at  his  harljarous 
murder,  from  the  fame  of  his  austerities  and  hia  cliarl- 
ties,  no  doubt  fiwm  admiration  of  his  bold  resistance  to 
the  kingly  power ;  among  the  clergy  as  the  champion, 
the  martyr  of  their  order.  Even  if  the  clergy  had  had 
no  interest  in  the  miracles  at  the  tomb  of  Becket,  the 
high-strung  faith  of  the  people  would  have  wrought 
them  almost  witliout  suggestion  or  assistance.  Cures 
would  have  been  made  or  imagined ;  the  latent  powers 
of  diseased  or  paralyzed  bodies  would  have  been  quick- 
ened into  action.  Belief,  and  the  fear  of  disbelieving, 
would  have  multiplied  one  extraordinary  event  into  a 
hundred ;  fraud  would  be  outbid  by  zeal ;  the  inven- 
tion of  the  crafty,  even  if  what  may  se^ra  invention 
was  not  more  often  ignorance  and  credulity,  would  be 
outrun  by  the  demands  of  superstition.  There  is  no 
calculating  the  extent  and  effects  of  these  epidemic  out- 
Wrsts  of  passionate  religion.^ 

Becket  was  indeed  the  mai-tyr  of  the  clergy,  not  of 
the  Church  ;  of  sacerdotal  power,  not  of  Chris-  Fwkst 
tianity ;  of  a  caste,  not  of  mankind.^     From  the  clmct- 

"  Peter  of  Bloia  waa  asBurecl  by  Uw  two  cardinal  legates  of  Henry's  in- 
nouenu  af  Becket'a  dealb.  See  this  letter,  wliich.  contatna  a  moet  high- 
flown  eiiliigy  on  the  traiincendenl  virtues  of  Henry.  —  Epist.  86. 

»  On  the  effect  of  the  death,  «ud  the  immediate  concourse  of  tlie  people 
W  Canterbury,  Lambeth,  p.  133. 

*  Herbert  de  Boataam,  writing  fburteen  yeKn  alter  Becket'*  death,  de- 
clarea  him  among  the  most  undisputed  martyra.   "Quod  allci^us  martjmm 
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be^nning  to  end  it  was  a  strife  for  the  aathoritjr, 
the  immiinities,  the  possessions  of  the  clergy,^  The 
liberty  of  the  Church  was  the  exemption  of  the  clergy 
from  law ;  the  vindication  of  their  separate,  exclusive, 
distinctive  existence  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  It  was 
a  sacrifice  to  the  deified  self;  not  the  individual  self, 
but  self  as  the  centre  and  representative  of  a  great 
corporation.  Here  and  there  in  the  long  full  corre- 
spondence there  is  some  slight  allusion  to  the  miseries 
of  the  people  in  being  deprived  of  the  services  of  the 
exiled  bishops  and  clergj' :  ^  "  there  is  no  one  to  ordain 
clergy,  to  consecrate  virgins :  "  the  confiscated  proper- 
ty is  said  to  be  a  robbery  of  the  poor ;  yet  in  general 
tlie  sole  object  in  dispute  was  the  absolute  immunity  of 
the  clergy  from  civil  jurisdiction,^  the  right  of  appeal 
from  the  temporal  sovereign  to  Rome,  and  the  asserted 
superiority  of  the  spiritual  rulers  in  every  respect  over 
the  temporal  power.  There  might,  indeed,  be  latent 
advantages  to  mankind,  social,  moral,  and  religious,  in 
this  secluded  sanctity  of  one  class  of  men  ;  it  might  be 
cuiNi  justior  fuit  aut  apertior  egu  nee  aiidivi,  nee  legi,"  So  compJeteif 
wera  clerical  immmiiliea  part  aad  parcel  of  Chrigtianity. 

King.  "  EcclesiaetJcBm  etiam  libertatem,  ijaam  dereusaCiB,  non  ad  anima- 
mm  lucrum  Bed  id  anginentum  p«CDniai-uni,  episcopos  rcstros  tntorquere." 
See  the  chaigea  urged  bj-  John  of  Oxford.  —  Giles,  iv.  p.  J88. 

S  Especially  in  Epist.  19.    "  Interim." 

*  It  is  not  just  to  Judgo  Ihe  clergy  by  the  Crimea  of  individual  men,  but 
then  is  one  case,  mentioned  by  no  less  on  auUinrity  thsu  John  of  Salis- 
buiy,  too  flagrant  to  pass  over:  it  was  in  BeckeC's  own  cuthedral  dty, 
Immedialely  after  Bockefa  deatli  the  Bishops  of  Exeter  and  Woremler 
•rare  commisBioned  by  Pope  Alexander  to  visit  St  Augostine'e,  Canter- 
bnty.  They  report  Ihe  total  dilapidation  of  the  bnildinga  and  estate*. 
The  prior  sleet "  Jugi,  quod  hereticus  danmat,  6\iit  libidine,  et  hiunit  in 
fleniiiuu,  ndeo  impudent  ut  libidjnein,  nisi  quam  pnbliCBverit,  voluptaoBun 
Bin  non  reputat."  He  debauched  mothers  and  djanghtera:  "  Foraieationis 
mbnsum  comparat  neccsaitalL"  In  one  yillsge  he  had  sevenleen  baatarda. 
—  Kpist-  310. 


well  tliat  there  should  be  a  barrier  against  the  fierce 
and  ruiEan  violence  of  kings  and  barons ;  that  some- 
where freedom  should  find  a  voice,  and  some  protest  be 
made  against  the  despotism  of  arms,  especially  in  a 
newly-conquered  country  like  England,  where  the 
kingly  and  aristocratic  power  was  still  foreign :  above 
all,  that  there  should  be  a  caste,  not  an  hereditary  one, 
into  which  ability  might  force  its  way  up,  from  the 
most  low-born,  even  from  the  servile  rank;  but  the 
liberties  of  the  Church,  as  they  were  called,  were  but 
the  establishment  of  one  tyranny —  a  milder,  perhaps, 
but  not  less  rapacious  tyranny — instead  of  another;  a 
tyranny  which  aspired  to  uncontrolled,  irresponsible 
rule,  nor  was  above  the  inevitable  evil  produced  on 
rulers  as  well  as  on  subjects,  from  the  consciousness  of 
arbitrary  and  autocratic  power. 

Reflective  posterity  may  perhaps  consider  as  not  the 
least  remarkable  point  in  this  lofty  and  tragic  variioiof 
strife  that  it  was  but  a  strife  for  power,  p"""'^' 
Henry  II.  was  a  sovereign  who,  with  many  noble  and 
kingly  qualities,  lived,  more  than  even  most  monarchs 
of  his  age,  in  direct  violation  of  evorv  Christian  precept 
of  justice,  humanity,  conjugal  fidelity.  He  was  luat- 
fiil,  cruel,  treacherous,  arbitrary.  But  throughout  this 
contest  there  is  no  remonstrance  whatever  from  Primate 
or  Pope  against  his  disobedience  to  the  laws  of  God, 
only  to  those  of  the  Church.  Becket  might,  indeed, 
if  he  had  retained  his  full  and  acknowledged  religious 
power,  have  rebuked  the  vices,  protected  the  subjects, 
interceded  for  the  victims  of  the  King's  unbridled  pas- 
flions.  It  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  that  he  did  not 
take  the  wisest  course  to  secure  this  which  might  have 
been  beneficent  influence.     But  as  to  what  appears,  if 
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the  King  would  have  consented  to  allow  the  church- 
to  despise  all  law  —  if  he  had  not  insisted  on 
hanging  priests  guilty  of  homicide  as  freely  as  laymen 
— he  might  have  gone  on  unreproved  in  his  career  of 
ambition  j  he  might  unrehuked  have  seduced  or  rav- 
ished the  wives  and  daughters  of  his  nobles ;  extorted 
without  remonstrance  of  the  Clergy  any  revenue  from 
his  subjects,  if  he  had  kept  his  hands  irom  the  treasures 
of  the  Clinrch.  Henry's  real  tyranny  was  not  (would 
it  in  any  case  have  been  ?)  the  object  of  the  church- 
man's censure,  oppuglUncy,  or  resistance.  The  cruel 
and  ambitious  and  rapacious  King  would  doubtless 
have  lived  unexcommunicated  and  died  with  plenary 
absolution. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

ALEXANDEB  III.  AND   THE   POPES   TO  THE   CLOSE  OF  THE 
TWELFTH    CENTURY. 

The  liistory  of  Becket  has  been  throughout  almost 
its  whole  course  that  of  Pope  Alexander  III. :  it  has 
shown  the  Pontiff  as  an.  exile  in  Fi-ance,  and  after  his 
return  to  Rome.  The  support  of  the  English  Primate, 
more  or  less  courageous  and  resolute,  or  wavering  and 
lukewarm,  has  been  in  exact  measure  to  his  own  pros- 
perity and  danger.  When  Alexander  seems  to  aban- 
don the  cause  of  the  English  Primate,  he  is  trembling 
before  his  own  adversaries,  or  embarrassed  with  in- 
creasing difficulties;  when  he  boldly,  either  through 
himself  or  his  legates,  takes  part  against  the  King  of 
England,  it  is  because  he  feels  strong  enough  to  stand 
without  the  countenance  or  without  the  large  pecuniary 
aids  lavished  by  Heniy. 

Alexander  remained  in  France  above  thi-ee  years. 
During  that  time  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  was  April,  iiea, 
restored  to  peace  and  order ;  the  Emperor  na6. 
had  returned  to  Germany,  where  he  seemed  likely  to 
be  fully  occupied  with  domestic  wars ;  the  Italian  re- 
publics were  groaning  under  the  oppressive  yoke  of 
their  conqueror,  which  they  were  watching  the  oppor- 
tunity to  throw  off:  Milan,  given  up  to  rain,  fire,  and, 
most  destructive   of  all,  to    the  tary   of    her  enemies, 
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razed  to  the  earth,  if  not  sown  with  salt.  Lodi,  Cre- 
mona, Favia,  had  risen  from  her  ashes ;  hat  walls  had 
grown  up,  trenches  sunk  arotmd  [he  condemned  city. 
Her  old  allies  had  rivalled  in  zeal,  acdvity,  and  devo- 
tion her  revengeful  foes.  Her  scattered  citizens  had 
returned.  The  Archbishop's  palace  towered  in  its 
majesty,  the  churches  lifled  up  their  pinnacles  and 
spires,  the  republic  had  resumed  its  haughtiness,  its 
turbulence.'  The  Antipope  Victor  was  dead,'  hat  a 
new  Antipope  was  not  wanting.  The  Emperor  might, 
without  loss  of  honor,  have  made  peace  with  Alexan- 
der ;  but  the  Imperialist  churchmen  dared  not  trust  a 
Pope  whom  they  had  denied  to  be  Pope.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne  and  the  German  and  Lombard  prel- 
ates proclaimed  Guido  of  Crema  by  the  title  of  Paschal 
III. ;  he  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  But 
the  Antipope  had  not  dared  to  contest  Rome  ;  he  was, 
in  fact,  a  German  Antipope  overawed  by  German  prel- 
ates. In  Rome  the  vicegerent  of  Pope  Alexander 
ruled  with  almost  undisturbed  sway ;  but  in  that  vice- 
gerent had  taken  place  an  important  change,  Julias, 
the  Cardinal  of  Palestrina,  died ;  the  Cardinal  of  St. 
John  and  St.  Paul  was  appointed  in  his  place.  This 
Cardinal  was  a  man  of  great  address  and  activity. 
By  artful  language  and  well-directed  bribery,  notwith- 
standing all  the  opposition  of  Christian,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Empire,  he  won  over  the  versatile  people  :  the 
senate  were  entirely  at  his  disposal. 

The  Pope,  at  the  summons  of  his  Vicar,  and  lavishly 
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supplied  with  money  by  the  Kings  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, embarked,  on  the  octave  of  the  Assumi>  ^^^^  ^^^ 
tion    of   the   Virgin,    at    Maraeilles,  himself  *m£riu'tor 
in  one  vessel,  the  cardinals  of  his  party  and  "^^' 
Oberto,   the  anti-Imperialist  Archbishop  of  Milan,  in 
another.     They  were  watched  by  the  fleet  of  Pisa,  in 
the  interests  of  the  Emperor.     The  vessel  which  con- 
veyed the  cardinals  was  taken,  searched  in  vain  for  the 
person  of  the  Pope,  and  then  released ;  that  with  the 
Pope  on  board  put  back  into  the  port.  Shortly  ^,,y  j„ 
after  in  a  smaller  and  swift-sailing  bark  he  '*'"^'°'*'' 
reached  Messina  :  there  he  received  a  splendid  embassy 
from   the  King  of  Sicily ;    several   large  vessels  were 
placed  at  his  command.      The  Archbishop  of  Reggio 
(in    Calabria)    and    many    barons    of    Southern  Italy 
joined  themselves  to  the  cardinals  around  him.      The 
fleet  landed  at  Ostia :  the  clergy  and  sena-  Nor.  aa. 
tors  of  Rome  crowded  to  pay  their  homage  to  tne  Pope. 
He  was  escorted  to  the  city  by  numbers  bearing  olive- 
branches.      At  the  Lateran    gate    the  clergy  in    their 
sacred  vestments,  the  authorities  of  the  city  and  the 
militia  under  their  banners,  the  Jews  with  Nor.  m. 
their  Bible  in  their  hands,  presented  themselves;  and 
in  the  midst  of  this  festive  procession  he  took  possession 
of  the  Lateran  palace. 

But  it  was  not  the  policy  of  the  Hohenstaufen  Em- 
peror to  desert  the  cause  of  his  Antipope,  and  to  leave 
Alexander  in  secure  possession  of  Rome.  After  the 
Pope  had  occupied  Rome  for  a  year,  in  the  following 
year  Frederick  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  great  force. 
Rainald,  Archbishop  of  Cologne  and  Arch  chancel  lor 
of  Italy,  preceded  his  march  towards  the  i.d.  iia?. 
south.  Pisa  received  him:  the  Alexandrine  ai-chbishop, 


Villani,  was  degraded,  Benencasa  iiistaHed  as  arcli- 
bisliop.^  Rome  was  notoriously  the  prize  of  the  highest 
bidder  ;  it  had  been  bought  by  Alexander  with  the  gold 
of  France,  England,  and  Sicily;*  many  were  disposed 
to  be  bought  again  by  the  Emperor.  Rainald  of  Co- 
logne, an  a.ctive,  daring,  and  unacropulous  partisan, 
made  great  progress  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome  and 
m  Rome  itself  in  favor  of  the  Antipope.  The  Em- 
peror, at  the  head  of  his  army,  moved  slowly  south- 
wards. Instead,  however,  of  marching  direct  to  Rome, 
he  sat  down  before  Ancona,  which  had  returned  or 
been  resubdued  to  its  allegiance  to  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire ;  for  the  Byzantine  Manuel  Comnenus  had  found 
leisure  to  mingle  himself  again  in  the  affairs  of  Italy; 
he  even  aspired  to  reunite  Rome  to  what  the  Byzaft- 
tines  stiil  called  the  Roman  Empire.^  Ancona  made  a 
brave  resistance,  and  the  Imperial  forces  were  thus  di- 
verted from  the  capital. 

The  feeble  Romans  were  constant  to  one  passion 
alone,  the  hatred  of  their  neighbors ;  that  hatred  was 
now  centred  on  Tusculum.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
remonstrances  of  the  more  prudent  Pope,  the  whole 
militia  of  Rome,  on  whom  depended  the  power  of  re- 

^  "  Quern  veaerabilis  Pasquatie  cum  caacellario,  et  caidinalibDi  gloriOM 
recepit."  —  MurnHgoiii,  p.  47. 
°  "Roma  ai  ioveneril  emprorem,  venalBin  m  prieberet."  —  VIL  Alex.  IIL 
B  Cinnamue,  vi.  4,  p.  2H,  Ed.  Bonn.  Aocordiog  Co  Ibe  Bfimntina,  tttt 
Pope  had  agreed  to  this.  'Ei  th  ■niihii  hdof  uviHcm»iKci<iu  TOi]  kv  Fofiy 
ipjfKpEUf  ntivojioTioyJiaavroi.  Alexander  wm  well  content  to  swept  Greek 
gold,  not  Greek  rule.  Did  Msiiuel  fondly  bellere  bis  ninwrity?  In  1171 
(Feb.  2SI,  Alexander,  alarmed  It  a  propudtion  of  marruigu  bctweeo  llw 
son  of  the  Emporor  Frederick  and  the  daughter  of  (be  King  of  French 
offers  to  Ibe  King  or  Franco  la  procure  for  his  daughter  tlie  hand  of  the 
son  of  Ibe  Bysantine  emperor,  "  wboee  treaauiy  is  inexhauctible."  "  Sant 
Hpudiinperatoreni  (Conslantinopolitaniua)  regnnm  el  caDsangiiinei  pnella 
■itrium  indeficiens  semper  invenienl."  —  Apud  Bflnnuot,  xv.  ML 


sistance  to  the  Emperor,  marched  out  to  attack  the 
detested  neighbor.  They  suffered  a.  disgraceful  defeat 
by  a  few  German  troops,  headed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Mentz,  their  general,  and  the  garrison  of  Tusculum 
undei'  the  command  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne. 
Their  loss  was  great  and  irreparable,  lOOOg^^^^y 
slain,  2000  prisoners :  the  prowess  of  these  ^'^' 
warlike  churchmen  afflicted  even  to  tears  but  did  not 
subdue  tlie  courage  of  the  resolute  Pontiff,^  He 
strengthened  as  far  as  he  could  the  fortifications  of 
Kome ;  a  few  troops  were  obtained  from  the  Queen 
Regent  of  Sicily  (William  II,  was  now  dead)  and  the 
youthful  king.  Frederick  had  broken  up  the  siege  of 
Ancona  ;  he  reached  Rome,  and  easily  got  possession 
of  the  Leonine  city  ;  the  Vatican  alone  maintained  an 
obstinate  defence,  till  some  of  the  buildings  caught  fire 
and  compelled  the  garrison  to  capitulate.  The  Anti- 
pope  took  possession  of  St.  Peter's,  reeking  with  blood 
up  to  the  high  altar,^  and  performed  the  papal  JbIj  bo. 
fimctions.  The  Emperor  attended  ;  the  Empress  Bea- 
trice received  the  imperial  diadem,  and  the  crown  of 
Frederick  was  blessed  again  by  the  Pontifi^. 

Alexander  seemed  at  first  determined  to  defend  to 
the  utmost  the  city  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber. 
Some  Sicilian  vessels  had  sailed  up  the  river  to  bring 
supplies  of  money  and  to  convey  him  away.  Alex- 
ander refused  to  embark.  The  Fran^panis  and  the 
house  of  Peter  Leonis  were  firm  and  united  in  hia 

'  "  Faucteaimi  evasenint,  qui  non  occisi,  aut  captivBti  fneriut."  —  Chmni- 
BOB  Baicluperg.  The  best  aecoont  of  tiie  victory  of  thesu  murtial  prdates 
Ilia  Otto  dB  Bsiat  Blaise,  c.  xx. 

1  Ot4«  de  9(UDt  Bluiae.     He  eaya  (hat  the  impetial  troops  hewed  down 

10)8  gates  of  Saint  Peter's  with  ax.et  mul  hotdieU,  and  fought  their  W117  to 
(be  high  altar,  alariag  ax  tJiey  Treat,  —  Compuie  Mmangoni,  p.  43. 


had  returned  to  England  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  for- 
giveness, and  forbearance,  not  wielding  the  thunders  of 
excommunication,  nor  determined  to  trample  on  his 
adversaries,  and  to  exact  tlie  utmost  even  of  liis  most 
doubtful  rights,  He  might  have  resumed  hia  see,  and 
gi-adually  won  back  tlie  fevor  of  the  King,  tlie  respect 
and  love  of  the  whole  hierarchy,  and  all  the  legitimate 
possessions  of  his  church.  But  he  came  not  in  peace, 
nor  was  he  received  in  peace.'  It  was  not  Beekot  pn- 
the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  as  he  had  hoped,  remru. 
but  his  old  enemy  John  of  Oxford,  who  was  com- 
manded by  the  King  to  accompany  him,  and  reinstate 
him  in  his  see.  The  King  might  allege  that  one  so 
much  in  the  royal  confidence  was  the  best  protector  of 
the  Archbishop.  The  money  which  had  been  promised 
for  his  voyage  was  not  paid  ;  he  was  forced  to  borrow 
BOOl.  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen.  He  went,  as  he 
felt,  or  affected  to  feel,  with  death  before  his  eyes,  yet 
nothing  should  now  separate  him  from  his  long-divided 
flock.  Before  his  embarkation  at  Whitsand  in  Flan- 
ders, he  received  intelligence  that  the  shores  were 
watched  by  his  enemies,  it  was  said  with  designs  on  his 
life,"  hut  assuredly  with  the  determination  of  making  a 
rigid  search  for  the  letters  of  excommunication.^  To 
secure  the  safe  carriage  of  one  of  these  peril-  i^ti,„  of 
oua  documents,  the  suspension  of  the  Arch-  ^t™™'' 
bishop  of  York,  it  was  intrusted  to  a  nun  '''*™  *'^' 
Becket  disclums  vengeance:  "  Neque  hoc  die  mus,  Deo  teate,  vindic- 


Bed  ut  Bcclei 
robontre,  et  ptnnil  pai 


triptu 


See  Becket'a  account  — GileB,  iii.  ^ 

Lambeth  Bays;  "Visum  est  autein  nonDullis,  quod  incircm 
viadictA  poet  pacem  asiis  es(,  qme  tanlwn  pacts  dEtpcra 
'  —p.  lie.    Compare  pp.  119  and  153. 
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utmost  haste,  i-etreated,  not  without  hostile  resistance 
in  the  pass  of  Pontrenioli,  by  Lucca  and  Pisa  BetrMtaf 
to  Pavia.  Of  nohles,  bishops,  knights,  and  8?pi.  i,  iisr. 
squires,  not  reckoning  the  common  soldiers,  he  had  lost 
2000  by  the  plague  and  during  his  retreat.  Nor  was 
this  the  worst :  all  Lombardy  was  in  arms.  A  leagne 
had  been  formed  to  throw  off  liis  tyrannical  yoke  by 
Venice,  Verona  and  all  her  dependencies,  Vicenza, 
Padua,  Treviso,  Ferrara,  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Cremona, 
Milan,  Lodi,  Piacenza,  Parma,  Mantua,  Modena,  and 
Bologna.  The  Emperor  was  not  safe  in  Pavia  t  early 
in  the  spring  of  the  next  year  the  haughty  Barbarossa 
hardly  found  his  way  to  Germany  In  disguise  ;  i.n.  lies, 
with  greater  difficulty  the  wreck  of  his  army  stole 
through  the  passes  of  the  Alps.^ 

With  the  flight  of  the  Emperor  fell  the  cause  of  the 
Antipope.      City  after  city  declared  its   allegiance   to 
Alexander.     The  Antipope  maintained  himself  in  St. 
Peter's,  but  his  death  in  the  autumn  of  the  g^^j  ^ 
year  might  have  been  expected  to  terminate  ^^' 
the  schism.    No  single  cardinal  of  his  faction  remained ; 
but  the  obstinate  few  who  adhered  to  him  persuaded 
John,  formerly  Abbot  of  Struma,  now  Bishop  of  Tus- 
culum,  to  assume  the  papacy  under  the  name  of  Calix- 
tua  III.     His  legates  were  received  by  Fred-  j^^^s  iim. 
erick  at  a  great  Diet  at  Bamberg ;  yet  the  ^"''- 
Emperor  did  not  scruple  during  the  following  year  to 
send  Eberbard,  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg,  to  negotiate 
with  Alexander,  now  avowedly  the  head  of  the  Lom- 
bard  League.      The   gi-eat   fortress   which   had  been 
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erected  in  the  plains  of  Piedmont,  as  the  impregnable 
place  of  arms  for  the  League,  was  named  after  the 
Pope,  Alexandria.  The  Pontiff  was  too  sagacious  not 
to  perceive  that  the  object  of  these  peacefiil  offers  was 
to  alienates  him  from  his  allies,  the  King  of  Sicily,  the 
Emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  the  Lombard  cities. 
The  Pope  received  Eberhard  of  Bamberg  at  Veroli;' 
as  the  Bishop  liad  no  authority  to  acknowledge  him 
unreservedly  as  Pope,  he  was  dismissed  with  haughty 
courtesy.  Yet  Alexander  dared  not  to  take  up  his  abode 
in  Rome.  The  Prefect  still  commanded  there  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor ;  and  Tusculum,  hard  pressed  by 
the  Romans,  whom  the  Prefect  could  not  but  indulge 
in  their  hope  of  vengeance  for  their  late  defeat,  sojren- 
dered  first  to  the  Prefect,  afterwards  to  the  Pope  as  the 
mightier  protector.  To  increase  the  confusion,  Manuel 
the  Eastern  Emperor  pressed  more  vigorously  his  in- 
trigues to  regain  a  footing  in  Italy.  He  condescended 
to  court  the  Frangipani  by  granting  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  a  prince  of  that  powerful  house.  The 
Pope,  still  at  Veroli,  gave  his  blessing  to  the  nuptials. 
i.B.  1172.  Rome  now  offered  her  unqualified  allegiance 
to  the  Pope  at  the  price  of  the  sacrifice  of  Tusculum,* 
which  Iiad  yielded  herself  into  his  hands,  and  where  he 
had  held  his  papal  state  more  than  two  years.  Alex- 
ander consented  to  raze  her  impregnable  walls ;  his 
treachery  to  Tusculum  was  punished  by  the  treachery 
of  the  Romans.  When  the  walls  of  her  hated  rival 
were  levelled  they  laughed  to  scorn  their  own  agree- 
ment.    Alexander  retired  to  Anagni,  revenging  him- 


self  by  fortifying  again  the   denuded   city  of  Tusou- 
lum.^ 

It  was  not  till  above  three  years  after,  when  the 
pride  of  Barbarossa  had  been  liumbled  by  his  m*/^*.  hib, 
total  defeat  at  Legnano,  the  battle-field  in  LfgnDo, 
■which  the  Lombard  republics  won  their  independence, 
that  Alexander  could  tnist  the  earnest  wishes  of  the 
Emperor  for  peace.  The  Emperor  could  no  longer 
refuse  to  recognize  a  pontiff  at  the  head  of  the  League 
o£  his  conquerors  ;  it  was  of  awful  omen  that  the  for- 
tress named  afier  the  Pope  had  borne  before  the  fatal 
battle  all  the  brunt  of  the  war,  and  defied  his  mightiest 
armament,  A  secret  treaty,  now  that  a  treaty  was 
necessary  for  both  parties,  arranged  the  chief  sav.  n. 
points  in  dispute  between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor ; 
the  general  pacification  was  not  publicly  proclaimed  till 
the  following  year. 

Then  the  Pope,  under  the  safe-conduct  of  the  Em- 
peror, embarked  with  his  retinue  in  eleven  stately  gal- 
leys, for  Venice.     He  was  received  with   the  highest 
honors  by  the  Doge,  Sebastiano  Ziani,^  and  the  sen- 
ators.    Some  dispute  took  place  as  to  the  city  ,^,5  p^^^ 
in  which  was  to  be  holden  the  general  con-  Mi'^'E'ia', 
gress ;  the  Lombards  proposed  Bologna ;  the  *^'^' 
Emperor  Venice  ;   and  Venice  was  at  length   agreed 
upon  by  all  parties.      But  though  the  terms  of  recon- 
ciliation between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  might  be 
arranged  with  no  great  difficulty,  and  on  their  main 
points  had  been  settled  before  at  Anagni  (the  full  rec^ 
ognition  of  Alexander  —  the  abandonment  of  the  Anti- 
pope,  was  the  one  important  article),  more  embarrassing 
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questions  arose  on  the  terms  insisted  on  by  the  Pope's 
allies,  especially  tlie  Lombard  republics.  The  Emperor 
demanded  the  ftill  acknowledgment  of  all  the  imperial 
rights  recognized  at  the  diet  of  Roncaglia,  and  claimed 
or  enjoyed  by  his  predecessors.  The  republics  insisted 
on  the  confirmation  of  their  customs  as  recognized  by 
the  late  emperors,  Henry  V.,  Conrad,  and  Lothair. 
TniM  of  ^^  peace  seemed  impracticable,  the  Pope  at 
vsniM.  length  suggested  a  truce.     The  Emperor  at 

first  indignantly  rejected  this  proposition,  but  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  yield  to  a  truce  of  six  years  with  the  Lom- 
bard League;  of  fifteen  with  the  King  of  Sicily.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Emperor  was  to  retain  possession  of 
the  domains  of  the  Countess  Matilda ;  after  that  they 
were  to  revert  to  the  Pope.  The  Lombards  bitterly 
complained  of  this  abandonment  of  their  cause ;  they 
had  borne  the  brunt  and  expenditure  of  the  war ;  the 
Pope  only  consulted  his  own  advantage.  But  Alex- 
ander judged  more  wisely  of  their  real  interests.  The 
cities  during  the  truce  were  more  hkely  to  increase  in 
wealth  a)id  power,  might  quietly  strengthen  their  forti- 
fications, and  gather  the  resources  of  war ;  the  Em- 
peror, in  that  time,  might  be  involved  in  new  hostilities 
in  Germany.  At  all  events  the  Chiistian  prelate  might 
fiilly  determine  to  obtain  a  suspension  of  arms,  if  he 
could  not  a  permanent  peace :  the  chances  of  peace 
were  better  for  all  parties  than  those  of  war. 

The  Emperor  then  advanced  towards  Venice.  When 
he  arrived  at  Chioggia,  the  eager  and  tumultuous  pop- 
ulace were  disposed  to  transport  him  into  the  city, 
without  precaution  or  exchange  of  hostages.  The  dis- 
trustfiil  Pope  was  so  alarmed,  that  he  kept  his  galleys 
prepared  for  flight.     The    Lombard  deputies  actually 
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6et  out  towards  Treviso.  But  the  grave  wisdom  of 
the  Doge  Ziatii,  and  of  the  senate,  appeased  the  popu- 
lar movement,  arranged  and  guaranteed  the  ceremonial 
for  the  proclamation  of  the  peace  on  the  meeting  of 
the  Pope  and  of  the  Emperor. 

On  Tuesday  the  24th  of  July,  the  Pope  went  in 
great  state  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mark :  the  Doge,  with 
the  Buceutaur,  and  other  splendid  galleys,  to  meet 
the  Emperor  at  S.  Niccolo  del  Lido.'  The  bishops  of 
Ostia,  Porto,  and  Palestrina,  with  other  cardinals,  were 
sent  forward  to  absolve  the  Emperor  and  his  adherents 
from  the  ban  of  excommunication.  The  warlike  Arch- 
bishop of  Mentz,  and  the  other  German  prelates,  ab- 
jured tlie  Antipopes,  Octavian,  Guido  of  Crema,  and 
John  of  Struma,  The  Emperor,  with  the  Doge  and 
senators,  and  with  his  own  Teutonic  nobles,  advanced 
to  the  portal  of  St.  Mark's,  where  stood  the  Pope  in 

I  Dttru  alone,  of  modern  historians,  adheres  Co  tbe  old  fablea,  as  old  as 
the  fourteenth  cenfuiy,  of  Iha  mareli  of  Frtderiek  towards  Anagni;  tha 
flight  of  the  Pope  in  disguise  to  Venice,  where  he  was  recogniied;  Fred- 
erick's parsnit  to  Taienta;  the  defeat  of  his  great  fleet  of  seventeen  larga 
g«Uejs  by  tha  VeneUans,  and  tho  capture  of  his  son  Otho;  finally,  tha 
Pope's  Insolent  behavior  to  the  Emperor,  bis  placing  his  feet  upon  his  neck, 
with  (he  words,  "Super  aspida  ct  basiliscum  poooni  pedes  nostras,'"  Fred- 
erick's indignant  reply,  "  Non  tibi,  sad  Fetro."  The  account  appears  In  ft 
passage  of  Dandolo  (in  Chron.]  of  questioned  authenticity,  nhich  appeals 
lo,  hot  does  not  cile,  earlier  Venetian  histories.  But  the  total  eilenre  and 
the  irroconcilable  accoonta  of  the  conlemporaiy  historians  and  of  the  Papal 
letters  mast  outweigh  tbeee  dubions  authorities.  A  more  powerflil,  but, 
fmm  his  Venetian  patriotism,  less  impartial,  advocate  ibaa  Dsru,  Paolo 
Sarpi,  had  befbro  maintained  (he  same  views.  Yet  such  a  Action  is  ex- 
traordinary. Venetian  pride  might  invent  tbe  part  which  redounds  to  the 
Ifloiy  of  Venice:  but  who  invented  the  striking  interview  between  the  Em- 
peror and  the  Pope?  It  is  not  an  improbable  suggestion,  that  it  originated 
in  paiutjng«,  representing  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  in  such  alUtadea. 
The  paintUigs  are  by  Spineilo,  a  Siennese,  of  which  city  Alexander  III. 
■was  a  BBtive.  Compare  the  vivid  description  of  these  frescoes,  Lord  Lind- 
say, Hist,  of  Christian  Art,  ii.  315.  Spineilo  painted  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  fourteenth  centurj-.  As  Poetry  has  so  often  betoroe,  here  Painting  for 
ones  became  History. 
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lus  pontifical  attire.  Frederick  no  sooner  beteld  the 
•accessor  of  St,  Peter,  than  he  threw  off  his  imperial 
mantle,  prostrated  himself,  and  kissed  the  feet  of  the 
Pontiff.  Alexander,  not  without  tears,  raised  him  np, 
and  gave  him  the  kiss  of  peace.  Then  swelled  out  the 
Te  Deura  ;  and  the  Emperor,  holding  the  hand  of  the 
Pope,  was  led  into  the  choir,  and  received  the  papal 
benediction.  From  thence  they  proceeded  together  to 
the  Dncal  Palace.^  The  next  day,  the  feast  of  St. 
James  the  Apostle,  the  Pope  celebrated  mass,  and 
preached  to  the  i>eople.  The  Emperor  held  his  stirmp 
when  he  departed  from  the  church ;  bnt  the  courtesy 
of  the  Pope  prevented  him  from  holding  the  bridle 
along  the  Place  of  St.  Mark.  At  a  great  council  held 
in  the  church,  the  Pope  excommunicated  all  who 
should  infringe  the  treaty. 

Thus  Venice  might  seem  to  have  the  glory  of  meid^ 
ating  a  peace,  which  at  least  suspended  for  some  years 
all  the  horrors  of  war  —  the  war  which,  throughout 
Italy,  had  arrayed  city  against  city,  on  the  Papal  or 
Imperialist  factions.^  They  had  assisted  in  terminat- 
ing a  disastrous  schism  which  had  distracted  Christen- 
dom for  so  many  years. 

1  A.  euriouB  passage  frum  s  Dewlj-recovered  poem,  if  poem  it  di>t  be 
dlled,  by  Godfrey  of  Vilerbo,  bd  attendant  go  the  Kmperor,  gives  an  inei- 
dent  worth  notice.     So  great  was  the  preaa  in  the  market  that  tho  aged 


—  Apud  Fert^,  Atchiv.  iv 


Thia  i»  an  odd  contrast  of  real  liJ 
^363. 
•Moratori  ban  gin-en  tbe  lis' 
,    tKia7).  Pavia 

BkTona,  Albengo,  Casalo,  SfonteTro,  Castel  BolKgnese,  Imola,  Faeuza,  Ra- 
il Forli,  Forlimpopoii,  Casena,  Rimini,  Ihe  Marquises  of  MoDtferrat. 
d  Bui^o,  the  Counti)  at  niondratB  and  Lomelln.  tn  the  Leagne, 
TBdce,  TcevJBO,  Padua,  Vlconia,  Verona,  Brescia,  Ferrara,  Mantna,  Bar- 
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Even  Rome  was  overawed  by  the  unity  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  Pope.  The  city  sent  seven  of  her 
nobles  to  entreat  Alexander  to  honor  Rome  with  bis 
presence.  After  some  negotiation  a  treaty  was  ogreed 
on.  The  senate  continued  to  subsist,  but  swore  fealty 
and  rendered  homage  to  the  Pope ;  the  Church  of  St. 
Peter,  and  the  royalties  seized  by  the  people,  were  re- 
stored. Alexander  took  posse.ssion  of  the  Lateran  pal- 
ace, and  celebrated  Easter  with  great  pomp.  April  B,  1178. 
In  the  August  of  tlie  same  year  the  Anti[>ope,  Calixtus 
III.,  abdicated  his  vain  title.  He  had  fled  to  Viterbo, 
determined  to  maintain  a  vigorous  resistance ;  he  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  Emperor,  threatening  him, 
if  he  refused  to  submit,  with  the  ban  of  the  Empire. 
He  fled  on  to  Montalbano  ;  he  was  received  by  John, 
the  lord  of  that  castle,  whose  design,  it  is  said,  was  to 
sell  him  at  a  high  price  to  Alexander.  In  Montalbano 
he  was  besieged  by  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  who 
wasted  all  the  territory  around.'  Calixtus,  in  despair, 
threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  liis  enemy ;  he  went  to 
Tusculum,  fell  at  the  feet  of  Alexander,  confessed  hia 
sin  of  schism,  and  implored  forgiveness.  Alexander 
received  him  with  Christian  gentleness,  and  Aug.  a,  ins. 
even  advanced  him  afterwards  to  a  post  of  dignity  — 
the  government  of  the  city  of  Benevento. 

gBino,  Lodi,  Milan,  Como,  Ndvuth,  Tercetli.  Aloxaadria,  Canlao  and  Be\- 
Dionte,  Piacen^s,  Bnbbio,  (be  MHrqiiis  Milrspins,  Farnia,  ReggJo,  Uodeno, 
Botogna,  Doccia,  San  Cauiano,  &c. 

1  Tbis  flstvfl  prelate,  whom  in  Ibu  Tieaty  of  Venice  Pope  Alexander  bad 
recognized  a>  rightAiI  Arcbbiebop  of  Mentz,  was  HftcrwHrda  involved  in  ■ 
qnarrel  wilh  Ihe  Marquis  of  Montferrat  concerning  Uie  poinesBian  at 
Viterbo.  Tbe  people  were  fbr  the  ardibishop,  and  Uie  Pope,  Lucius  m., 
DOW  b\s  ally;  Iha  nobles  for  Conrad,  son  of  tbe  Marquis.  Tbe  arctibisbop 
was  taken  and  kept  fnr  some  time  in  iron  ehnms.  He  ransomed  bimself  at 
■  great  price,  fought  many  more  battles,  and  died  at  lenglh  of  a  fever.  — 
Muratoii,  1179. 
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^P  A  great  coancil  in  t)ie  Lateran  was  the  last  impor- 
H  Aog.as,  UTB.  '^1*  ^^^  '"  t^^  '''ng  ^"*i  eventful  pontiRcate 
H  ""■".i'™-  of  Alexander.!  jj^  dj^j  ;„  Cjvjta  Castellana. 
^M  Thus  closed  the  first  act  of  the  great  tragedy,  the 

B^  strife  of  the  Popes  with  the  imperial  house  of  Hohen- 
staufen.  The  Pope  had  gained  a  signal  victoiy  ;  he 
had  won  back  the  now  uncontested  papacy,  and  the 
city  of  Rome.  He  was  at  the  head  of  a  mighty  Italian 
interest,  both  in  the  South  and  in  the  Nortli,  Sicily  and 
the  Lombard  League.  Yet  though  humbled,  Barba- 
rossa  was  still  of  formidable  power;  he  had  subdued, 
driven  into  exile  his  one  dangerous  German  subject, 
the  rebel  Henry  the  Lion.  Many  cities,  and  some  of 
the  most  powerfiil,  were  firmly  attached  to  the  imperial 
canse,  the  more  firmly  from  their  internecine  hatred 
each  to  some  other  of  the  cities  of  the  League ;  the 
proverbial  animosity  of  Guelf  and  Gliibelline  had  be- 
gun to  rage.  Till  towards  the  close  of  this  century 
the  Papacy  might  seem  to  he  in  quiet  repose,  gathering 
ite  strength  for  the  great  culminating  manifestation  of 
its  power  in  Innocent  III. 

Five  Popes,^  neither  distinguished  hy  their  personal 

>  This  Council,  ninong  other  acts,  refulsttd  the  election  of  the  Pope 
{EomuaLd-Selemit);  he  must  have  two  thirda  of  the  suffrages.     It  enacted 

honnda  and  costly  baoquets  were  pmhibitcd;  tlie  Knights-Templars  and 

Hospitallers  were  to  be  under  episcopal  autborilj;  clerks  to  have  no  women 

in  their  housea.     There  were  Canons  on  the  liouse  of  God;  in  faror  uf 

iUane  lUroisbing  anns  to  Saracensj  against  wreckeis; 

,    Ugaiiut  Jews  and  Sanieene  havine;  Christian  slaves.     Cathori,  PatstineSi 

3  Lucius  III.,  insugurstctl  Nov.  IlSt    .   .  IIBE 
Urban  III.  "  ...    1185  ,   .  1187 

Gregory  VIII.     "  ...    1187  .  .  1187 
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eliaracter,  nor  by  the  events  of  their  pontificate,  passed 
in  Biiccession,  during  less  than  twenty  years,  over  the 
Bcene.  Of  these  Popes  two  alone  honored  Rome  by 
their  residence.  The  three  first  can  hardly  be  called 
Bishops  of  Rome, 

On  the  death  of  Alexander  he  was  succeeded  by  a 
native  of  Lucca,  Ubaldo,  Bishop  of  Ostia  and  Sapt.  i,  usi. 
Velletri.  Lucius  IIL  (this  was  his  jjontifical  name) 
retained  his  residence,  probably  his  bishopric  of  Vel- 
letri. Rome,  rarely  visited  by  Alexander,  for  six 
months  endured  the  presence  of  her  new  pontiff.^ 
Then  Rome  was  again  in  rebellion :  the  Pope  at  Vel- 
letri, afterwards  at  Anagni.  The  cruelty  and  inso- 
lence of  the  Romans  was  at  its  height.  They  blinded 
six-and-twonty  Tusculan  prisoners,  and  set  cardinal's 
hats  on  their  heads ;  a  wretch  with  one  eye  left  was 
crowned  with  the  papal  tiara,  inscribed  "  Lucius  III., 
the  worthless,  the  deceiver."  In  this  plight  they 
were  ordered  to  present  themselves  to  the  Pope  in 
Anagni.* 

The  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  and  the  north  of  Italy, 
were  still  at  peace.  Even  Alexandria  had  opened  her 
gates,  and  for  a  short  time  took  the  name  of  Cesarea. 
The  famous  treaty  of  Constance  seemed  to  fix  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Emperor  and  the  Lombard  republics  on  a 
lasting  ground.  At  Verona  met  the  Emperor  and 
the  Pope  in  apparent  amity.  Frederick  had  i,u.  iiRS, 
hopes  that  the  Pope  would  consent  to  permit  him  to 
devolve  the  imperial  crown  upon  his  son.  Lucius 
Bad  the  address  to  suggest  that  a  second  emperor 
could  not  be  crowned  till  the   reigning   emperor  had 

September,  118],  March, 
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actually  abdicated  the  empire.  They  parted  in  mutu^d 
mistrust ;  but  the  Pope  remained  at  Verona.*  Lucius 
III.  had  fulminated  an  anathema  against  the  sects 
which  wore  now  spreading  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and 
were  all  iufluded  under  the  liated  name  of  Manicheana, 
the  Catbari,  the  Paterines,  the  Umiliati,  the  poor  men 
of  Lvons,  the  Passagini,  the  Giuseppini ;  he  had  visited 
with  the  like  censures  the  Amoldists  and  rebels  of 
Rome.  The  Emperor  left  the  papal  thunders  to  their 
own  unaided  effects  j  he  moved  no  troops ;  he  would 
not  break  the  peace  of  Italy,  either  to  persecute  th« 
heretics,  or  to  subdue  Rome. 

The  cardinals,  like  the  Pope,  had  abandoned  the 
Dinthof  south  for  tbe  north  of  Italy.  On  the  death 
BoT.ae,  1186.  of  Lucius,  Ubeito,  or  Humbert  Crivelli,  his 
Urban  ni.  successor,  Urban  III.,  elected  by  twenty- 
seven  cardinals,"  retained  the  archbishopric  of  Milan 
(thus  holding  at  once  the  two  great  sees  of  Italy)  ;  he 
chiefly  resided  at  Verona.  The  peace  of  Venice  had 
seemed  but  precarious  during  the  pontificate  of  Lucius. 
Uberto  Crivelli,  the  Arcbbishop  of  Milan,  and  full  of 
Milanese  as  well  as  papal  jealousy  of  tbe  Emperor,  was 
not  likely  to  smooth  away  the  causes  of  animosity. 
Urban  the  Tm-bulent  (Turbanus),  such  was  the  ill- 
omened  name  which  he  received  from  his  enemies,  was 
more  the  republican  Archbishop  (in  that  character  he 
had  already,  even  in  war,  been  among  the  most  danger- 
ous enemies  of  Barbarossa)  than  tlie  supreme  Pontiff. 
There  were  three  fiital  points  in  dispute,  each  sufBcient 
to  break  up  so  hasty  a  treaty ;  to  estrange  powers  who 
had  such  little  sympathy  with  each  other.    In  Germany 

1  He  was  at 
'  Ciaccontui 


Frederick  was  accused  of  seizing  the  estates  of  vacant 
sees,  confiscating  all  the  movable  property,  causm  of 
aiid  even  compelling  the  alienation  of  farms,  ""^'^■ 
lands,  towns,  and  other  rights ;  of  anppressing  monas- 
teries, especially  of  nuns,  under  the  pretext  that  they 
had  sunk  into  license  and  irregularity.  In  Italy  the 
great  question  of  succession  to  the  territories  of  the 
Countess  Matilda  had  been  only  adjourned ;  the  longer 
the  Emperor  maintained  the  possession,  the  less  disposed 
was  he  to  fulfil  his  covenant  for  the  restoration  of  these 
wealthy  domains  to  the  Roman  see.  Tlie  third  and 
most  dangerous  controversy  concerned  the  coronation  of 
his  son,  if  not  as  Emperor,  as  King  of  Italy,  The  Em- 
peror had  made  vrith  success  a  master-stroke  of  policy ; 
he  had  obtained  the  hand  of  Constantia,  the  lieiress 
of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  for  his  son  and  heir  Henry. 
The  kingdom  of  Sicily  was  thus,  instead  of  a  place  of 
refuge  for  the  Pope  against  the  Emperor,  now  an  impe- 
rial territory  ;  the  King,  instead  of  a  vassal  holding  his 
realm  as  an  acknowledged  fief  of  the  papacy,  the  Pope's 
implacable  antagonist.  The  Pope  was  placed,  at  Rome, 
between  two  fires.  Urban  III,  strove  in  vain  against 
the  perilous  marriage ;  he  resolutely  refused  the  cor- 
onation of  Henry  with  the  iron  crown  of  Italy  :  this 
was  his  function  as  Archbishop  of  Milan.  The  office 
was  assumed  by  the  Bishop  of  Aquileia.  The  conduct 
of  the  ferocious  Henry,  the  son  and  heir  of  Barbarossa, 
the  husband  of  the  Sicilian  Constantia,  aggravated  the 
terrors  of  beholding  the  crown  of  Sicily  on  the  brows 
of  a  Hohenstaufen,  While  yet  in  Lombardy,  he  de- 
manded of  a  bishop  of  whom  he  held  the  investiture  of 
his  see,  "  Of  the  Pope  alone,"  three  times  replied  the 
resolute  ecclesiastic.     Henry  oi-dercd  his  attendants  to 
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seize,  to  beat,  and  to  roll  in  the  mire  the  obstinate  prel- 
ate. In  the  south  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
rebel  senate  of  Rome.  A  servant  of  the  Pope,  on  the 
waj  from  Rome  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  was  seized 
by  his  command,  stripped  of  his  treasures,  and  sent 
empty-handed,  and  with  his  nose  cut  off,  to  the  Pope. 
The  Emperor  took  measures,  if  not  of  equal  ferocity, 
of  more  menacing  hostility.  He  commanded  the  passes 
of  the  Alps  to  he  occupied,  to  prevent  all  communica- 
tion of  the  German  ecclesiastics  with  the  Pope ;  who 
was  all  this  time  holding  his  court,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed, in  the  midst  of  the  Emperor's  Italian  terntory 
in  Verona.  He  commanded  tlie  Archbishop  of  Co- 
logne, the  Pope's  legate,  to  assume  complete  ecclesias- 
tical supremacy,  and  to  decide  all  causes  without  the 
cognizance  of  the  Pope.*  At  a  full  diet  at  Gelnhausen, 
Barbarossa  arraigned  the  Pope,  as  having  refused  to 
crown  his  son ;  as  having  excommunicated  the  bishops 
who  at  tlie  Emperor's  command  had  officiated  at  that 
ceremony;  of  consecrating  Fulmar  Archbishop  of 
Treves,  without  the  approbation  of  the  Emperor. 
Fulmar  was  finally  expelled  ;  Rudolf,  the  Emperor's 
partisan,  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Treves.  Fred- 
erick disposed  at  his  will  of  the  German  sees.  The 
German  bishops  were  called  upon  to  aid  their  Em- 
peror  in   his   resistance   to   this    contumacious    Pope. 

1  Urban  III.  mites  to  Wichmiin,  Arcbbishop  of  Magdeburg,  to  use  hie 
good  offices  to  soothe  tbe  Emperor.  "  Coniinonitam  frequetjtcr  a  sac  im- 
perialis  cnlminls  altitudinem  ut  ecclesiffi  Kotnane  restitunret  possessionc*, 
quu  detinerel  occupaUa,  pon  eS  qua  debuorat  serenitnte  respondisse,  net 
Videri  velle  perficere,  per  quod  inter  eccloeiam  et  imperiiiRi  finna  poesit 
puetcODcardia  eveaire."  —  Feb.  21, 1187.  This  Ihim  atmost  the  imtne- 
dlata  Burcessor  of  Alexander  III.,  (be  anCecesaor  only  by  ten  years  of  In- 
nocent III,,  and  fi-om  sucb  a  man  as  (be  turbulent  Urban.  It  was  a  g-eat 
■troke  of  polity  to  mnko  Lombard  Popes. 
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They  offered  their  mediation ;  they  signed  and  sealed 
a  document,  imploring  the  Pope  in  these  perilous  times 
not  to  renew  the  old  fatal  wars ;  they  urged  him  at 
least  to  politic  dissimulation  ;  at  the  same  time  they 
represented  the  exactions  of  his  legates,  and  complained 
of  the  contributions  levied  by  his  officers  on  the  monas- 
teries in  Germany,  some  of  which  had  been  reduced  tu 
penury.  Urban  III.  at  length  determined  on  the  ex- 
communication of  Frederick  ;  but  the  citizens  of  Ve- 
rona declared  that  no  such  act  of  hostility  should  take 
place  within  their  walls. 

Urban  departed  to  Ferrara  ;  for  this  act  of  resistance 
on  the  part  of  Verona  was  of  evil  augury,  as  Sept.,  oci. 
to  the  indisposition  of  his  only  remaining  allies,  the 
Lombard  i-epubhcs,  to  risk  their  growing  opulence  in 
his  cause.  At  Ferrara  he  died.  Of  his  death  there 
is  an  account  by  one  who  solemnly  protests  to  the 
truth  of  his  statement  —  he  was  an  eye-witness.  Peter 
of  Biois  rode  with  the  Pope  from  Verona  towards 
Ferrara.  Peter  endeavored  to  appease  the  deadly  ha- 
tred which  had  been  instilled  into  the  soul  of  Urban 
against  Baldwin,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
Pope,  red  with  anger,  broke  out,  "  May  I  never  dis- 
mount this  horse  and  mount  another,  if  I  do  not  depose 
him  I  "  He  bad  hardly  spoken,  when  the  cross  borne 
before  him  was  dashed  in  pieces.  It  was  hastily  tied 
together.  At  the  next  town  Urban  fell  ill :  he  never 
again  mounted  a  horse.'  He  was  conveyed  slowly  by 
water  to  Ferrara.     Through    Christendom  it   was   re- 


1  See  the  vary  cnrioua  letter  of  Peler  of  Blois.  Peter  anya 
been  at  Khool  with  Urban  at  Mtirlboroiigh  (Uttldebj-rig)  i 
Baldwin's  i!m™et«flU».  —  EpiBt.aia,  Giles,  ii.  p.  165.  On  Bo 
rel  nilh  tha  monks,  gee  Collier,  i.  p^  393. 
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ported  that  the  cause  of  liis  hatred  against  the  English 
Prelate  was  this :  Baldwin  of  Canterbury  had  set  up  a 
chapter  of  secular  canons  against  the  unruly  monks  of 
Canterhury  ;  the  monks  appealed  to  Rome,  and  had  in- 
flamed the  Pope  with  implacahle  resentment  against 
Baldwin. 

The  peace  of  European  Christendom  was  owing  lesa 
to  the  respect  for  recent  treaties,  to  either  satietj  of 
ambition  in  the  contending  parties,  or  the  seeming  iso- 
lation of  the  Pope,  than  to  the  calamities  in  the  East. 
The  rise  of  the  great  Saladin  had  appalled,  it  had  even 
extorted  generous  admiration  from  the  chivalrous  kings 
of  the  West.  But  when  Jerusalem  fell  before  the 
Saracen,  the  loss  afflicted  all  Christendom  with  grief 
and  shame ;  at  one  blow  all  the  glories  of  the  Crusades 
were  levelled  to  the  dust.  The  war  was  to  begin 
anew,  and  if  with  a  nobler  enemy,  and  one  more 
worthy  to  conflict  with  European  kings  —  with  an  ene- 
my more  formidable  —  one  nnconquered,  it  might  seem 
unconquerable.  Urban  hardly  retired  to  Ferrara,  and 
died  of  grief,  it  was  said  (though  the  news  could  not 
possibly  have  reached  Italy),  for  this  disaster.' 

But  Urban  knew  not  that  this  disaster  would  save 
ihe  papacy  from  its  imminent  peril ;  it  diverted  at  once 
even  Barbarossa  himself  from  his  hostile  plans ;  it  awed 
the  most  implacable  enemies  in  Christendom  to  peace 
and  amity.  The  first  act  of  Gregory  VIII.^  (Albert, 
Cardinal  of  St.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina)  was  to  issue  lam- 
entable letters  to  the  whole  of  Christendom.  They 
described  in  harrowing  terms  the  fall  of   Jerusalem. 

lUrbon  Ult  Terana  in  S«plember;  Jemsalem  tell  on  the  3d  OcMlieri 
Qlbui  died  on  lh<;  SOth. 
■  Gregory,  cansecTBtua  Ot'C  26,1187.     The  lottery  am  doled  Out.  29. 
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Saladin  (for  the  cross  of  Christ  had  ceased  to  be  the 
unconquerable  defence  of  the  Christians)  had  over- 
thrown the  whole  Christian  host ;  had  broken  into  the 
holy  city  ;  the  cross  itself  was  taken,  the  Bishop  slain, 
the  King  a  prisoner,  many  knights  of  the  Temple  and 
of  St.  John  beheaded,  TJiis  was  the  Divine  visitation 
for  the  sins,  not  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  but  of 
Christendom :  it  might  melt  the  hearts,  not  only  of  all 
believers,  but  of  mankind.  The  Pope  exhorted  all 
men  to  take  arms,  or  at  least  to  offer  the  amplest  con- 
tributions for  the  relief  of  their  imperilled  brethren, 
and  the  recovery  of  the  city,  the  sepulchre,  the  cross 
of  the  Lord.  He  appointed  a  fast  for  five  years,  to 
appease  the  wrath  of  God.  Eveiy  Friday  in  the  year 
was  to  be  observed  as  Lent ;  on  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days meat  was  forbidden.  To  these  days  of  abstinence 
the  Pope  and  the  cardinals  were  to  add  Monday,  The 
cardinals  imposed  on  themselves  even  more  exemplary 
duties :  to  teke  the  cross,  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land  as 
mendicant  pilgrims,  to  receive  no  presents  from  those 
who  came  on  business  to  the  papal  court ;  not  to  mount 
ou  horseback,  but  to  go  on  foot  so  long  as  the  ground 
on  which  the  Saviour  walked  was  trodden  by  the  feet 
of  the  unbeliever.^  Gregory  set  off  for  Pisa  to  recon- 
cile the  hostile  republics  of  Pisa  and  Genoa,  in  order 
that  their  mighty  armaments  might  combine  d«.17,ii87. 
for  the  reconquest  of  Palestine.  But  Gregory  died 
before  he  bad  completed  the  second  month  of  his  pon- 

His  successor,  elected  two  days  after  his  decease, 
was  by  birth  a  Roman,  Paul  Cardinal  of  Pal-  element  lu. 
estrina:  he  took  the  Roman  name  of  Ciem-"™'^" 
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ent  III.  The  ponlificate  was  rescued  from  the  itome- 
diate  inflnence  of  the  northern  republics,  and,  as  a.  Ro- 
man, Clement  had  the  natural  ambition  to  restore  the 
Papacy  to  Rome,  Rome  herself  had  now  ajrain  grown 
weary  of  that  repubhcan  freedom  which  was  bought  at 
the  cost  of  her  wealth,  her  importance,  her  magnifi- 
cence. Rome  inhabited  by  the  Pope  was  the  centre 
of  the  civilized  world ;  as  an  independent  republic, 
only  an  inheritor  of  a  barren  name  and  of  unproductive 
glory.  Yet  must  the  Pope  purchase  his  restoration  by 
the  sacrifice  of  Tusculum  and  of  Tivoli ;  to  a  Roman 
perhaps  no  heartfelt  sacrifice.  Tivoli  had  become  an 
object  of  jealousy,  as  Tusciilum  formerly  of  implacable 
hatred.  On  these  terms  Clement  III.  obtained  not 
i.n.  1188.  merely  his  safe  return  to  Rome,  but  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Papal  royalties  from  the  Roman  people. 
The  republic  by  this  treaty  recognized  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Pope;  the  patriciate  was  abolished,  a  prefect 
named  with  more  limited  powers.  The  senators  were 
to  be  annually  elected,  to  receive  the  approbation  and 
swear  allegiance  to  the  Pope.  St.  Peter's  Church  and 
all  its  domains  were  restored  to  the  Pope ;  of  the  tolls 
H»rch,  1191.  which  were  levied  one  third  was  to  be  ex- 
pended for  the  use  of  the  Roman  people.  The  senate 
and  people  were  to  respect  the  majesty  and  maintain 
the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  Roman  Pontiff ;  the  Ro- 
man Pontiff  to  bestow,  the  accustomed  largesses  on  the 
senators,  their  judges,  and  officers.^  Clement  III. 
ruled   in  peace  for  two  years  ;  he  died  in  Rome. 

Hyacinth,  Cardinal  of  St.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  was 
April  16.  elected  to  the  Papacy  ;  he  took  the  name  of 
'^'"''"™  Coelestine    III.       His  first  act  must  be  the 

'  The  treaty  in  Bsninius  and  Muratori.     A.nUq.  Hal.  Disaert.  33. 
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coronation  of  the  Emperor  Henry.  Since  tlie  loss  of 
Jerusalem  the  new  Cruaado  had  absorbed  tlie  mind  of 
Europe.  Of  all  these  expeditions  none  had  commenced 
with  greater  pomp,  and  it  might  seem  socnrity  of  vic- 
tory. Notwithstanding  the  prowess  of  Saladiii,  could 
he  resist  the  combined  forces,  the  personal  ability  and 
valor  of  the  three  greatest  monarchs  of  Europe  ?  Bar- 
barossa  himself  had  yielded  to  the  irresistible  enthusi- 
asm ;  at  the  head  of  such  an  army  as  might  become 
the  great  Csesar  of  the  West,  he  had  set  forth  by  land 
to  Palestine.  Tbe  Kings  of  France  and  of  England, 
Philip  Augustus,  Richard  the  Lion-hearted,  proceeded 
by  sea.  But,  if  possible,  this  Crusade  was  even  more 
disastrous,  achieved  less  and  suffered  more,  than  all  be- 
fore. The  Emperor  Frederick  was  drowned  in  a  small 
river  of  Pisidia  ;  his  vast  host  wasted  away,  Drowning  of 
and  part  only,  and  that  in  miserable  plight,  ^'''=™™- 
reached  Antioch.  The  jealousies  of  Philip  Augustus 
of  France  and  Richard  of  England  made  the  success 
of  their  great  army  impossible.  Philip  Augustus  left 
the  &me  of  an  accomplished  traitor,  Richard  that  of 
ungovernable  pride  and  cmelty,  as  well  as  of  unrivalled 
valor.  His  chivalrous  courage  had  won  the  respect  of 
Saladin,  his  ruthless  massacres  made  his  name  the  ter- 
ror, for  a  long  time,  of  Saracen  mothers ;  but  no  per- 
manent conquest  was  made  ;  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
was  left  to  sink  into  a  barren  title.  Richard's  short 
career  of  glory  ended  in  his  long  imprisonment  in 
Austria. 

The  news  of  Frederick's  death  had  reached  Italy  be- 
fore the  decease  of  Clement  IH.     His  successor  dared 
not   refiise   the   coronation   of   Henry,   now  in.  nss. 
Lord  of  Germany  and  of  Sicily,     Fiction  at  times  be- 
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comes  history.  It  is  as  important  to  know  what  men 
were  believed  to  do,  as  what  they  actually  did.  The 
account  of  Henry's  coi-onatioii,  in  an  ancient  chroni- 
cler, cannot  hut  be  false  in  many  of  its  most  striking 
particulars,  as  heing  utterly  inconsistent,  at  least  with 
CoronaUonof  tlic  sitnation  if  not  with  the  character  of  the 
Henrj.  PopB,  no  Icss  than  with  the  haughty-  and  un- 

scrupulous demeanor  of  Henry.  The  Pope  may  have 
beheld  with  secret  satisfaction  the  seizure  of  the  Si- 
cilian kingdom  by  Tancred  the  Norman,  the  progress 
made  by  his  arms  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  ill- 
concealed  aversion  of  the  whole  realm  to  the  Germans  ; 
he  may  have  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  a  new 
Norman  kingdom,  detached  from  the  imperial  alliance, 
might  aiford  security  to  the  Roman  Pontiff.  But 
Henry  was  still  with  his  unbroken  forces  ;  the  husband 
of  the  Queen  of  Naples  ;  there  was  no  power  at  hand 
to  protect  the  Pope,  CceJestine  could  as  yet  reckon  on 
no  more  than  the  precarious  support  of  the  Romans, 
Henry,  when  he  appeared  with  his  Empress  and  his 
army  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  might,  in  his 
eager  desire  to  secure  his  coronation,  quietly  smile  at 
the  presumptuous  bearing  of  the  Romans,  who  manned 
their  walls,  and  though  they  would  admit  the  Emperor, 
refused  to  open  their  gates  to  his  German  troops ; 
he  might  condescend  to  enter  alone,  and  to  meet  the 
Pope  on  the  steps  of  St.  Peter's.  But  the  haughty 
and  insulting  conduct  attributed  to  Pope  Ccelestine 
only  shows  what  Europe,  to  a  great  extent,  heiieved  to 
be  the  relation  in  whicli  the  Popes  supposed  themselves 
to  stand  towards  the  Emperor ;  the  wide-spread  opin- 
ion of  the  supremacy  which  they  claimed,  and  which 
they  exercised  on  all  practicable  occasions.     "  Coeles- 


tine  sat  on  his  pontifical  throne,  holding  the  imperial 
crown  between  his  feet ;  the  Euiperor  and  Empress 
bowed  their  heads,  and  from  between  the  feet  of  the 
Pope  received  each  the  crown.  But  the  Lord  Pope 
immediately  struck  the  crown  of  the  Emperor  with  his 
foot  and  cast  it  to  the  ground,  signifying  that  if  he 
should  deserve  it,  it  was  in  the  Pope's  power  to  degrade 
him  from  tlic  empire.  Tlie  cardinals  caught  up  the 
fallen  crown  and  replaced  it  on  tlie  brow  of  the  Em- 
]ieror."  Such  was  the  notion  of  an  English  historian/ 
such  in  England  was  proclaimed  to  be  the  treatment  of 
the  Emperor  by  the  Pope  at  this  solemn  time  ;  it  was 
received  perhaps  more  readily,  and  repeated  more  em- 
phatically on  account  of  the  deep  hatred  felt  by  the 
Enghsh  nation  to  the  ruling  Emperor  for  his  treachery 
to  their  captive  sovereign  King  Richard, 

Yet  for  ^is  coronation  Henry  scrupled  not  to  pay  a 
price  even  more  humiliating,  but  of  whicli  be  felt  not 
the  humiliation,  an  act  of  his  characteristic  perfidy  and 
cruelty.  The  Pope  had  not  been  able  to  fulfil  that 
one  of  the  terms  of  his  treaty  with  the  Roman  people, 
which  was  to  them  of  the  deepest  interest,  the  demoli- 
tion of  Tusculum.  The  city  had  admitted  an  imperial 
garrison  to  protect  it  from  the  Pope,  and  from  Rome. 
The  Pope  demanded  its  surrender;  without  this  con- 
cession he  would  not  proceed  to  the  corona- Sumnder  or 
tion.  The  garrison  received  orders,  witliout  a.c.  ii91, 
consulting  the  citizens,  to  open  the  gates  to  the  Romans. 
The  Romans  hastened  to  glut  the  vengeance  of  years, 
unchecked  by  Emperor  or  by  Pope.  They  massacred 
many  of  the  principal  citizens,  and  mutilated  the  rest ; 

?  pasaage  ii  quoted  with  manifeet  safisfat tion,  at 
y  Cardinal  Baroniiu. 
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hardly  one  escaped  withont  the  loss  of  his  eyes,  his 
feet,  his  hands,  or  some  other  limb,'  The  walls  were 
levelled  to  the  ground,  the  citadel  razed.  Tusculu 
the  rival,  at  times  the  master,  the  tyrant  of  Rome,  has 
at  length  disappeared.  The  Pope  has  abandoned  the 
city,  which  at  times  enabled  him  to  bridle  the  nnmly 
popnlace  of  Rome ;  the  Emperor  one  of  his  atrong- 
Iiolds  against  the  Pope  Iiimself, 

Coelestine  III.  daring  the  rest  of  his  pontificate 
maintained  the  high  Christian  gi-ound,  not  indeed  of 
mediator  between  the  rivals  for  tlie  kingdom  of  Apulia, 
but  as  protector  of  the  distressed,  the  deliverer  of  the 
captive.  Tani;red,  Count  of  Lecce,  had  been  raised 
by  the  influence  of  the  cliancellor,  Matthew  of  Saler- 
no, to  the  throne  of  Sicily ;  the  whole  island  had  trem- 
bled at  the  chancellor's  admonitions  on  the  dangers  of 
submission  to  a  foreign  yoke.  Tancred,  /indisputed 
sovereign  of  Sicily,  made  rapid  progress  in  the  con- 
quest of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  Emperar,  Hen- 
ry, after  some  successes,  bad  been  bafBed  by  the  obsti- 
nate resistance  of  Naples ;  sickness  had  weakened  bis 
forces ;  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Germany.  He  had 
intrusted  his  Queen  Constantia  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Salerno,  who  had  won  his  confidence  by  loud  protes- 
tations of  loyalty.  But  there  was  a  strong  Norman 
party  in  Salerno ;  Constantia  was  delivered  as  a  pris- 
oner into  the  hands  of  Tancred.  Coelestine  interposed. 
The  influence  of  the  Pope,  the  generous  chivalry  of 
his  own  disposition,  or  perhaps  the  fear  that  the  prea- 


1  "Hi  accepts  legatioiie  Imperatoris 
denmt  qui  mnltos  peTemerunt  de  aivibi 
manibu'.  mu  atiis  membris  mutilaverui 
peralnm  rst  multis."  —  Drsperepn.  in 
Chron.  spud  Murator.    Script.  Ital.  vol 
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qua  re  Imperatori  impro- 
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ence  and  misfortunes  of  Constantia  might  awaken  the 
sympatliy  of  his  own  subjects,  induced  Tancred  to 
Bend  her  to  the  Emperor,  not  merely  without  ransom 
but  loaded  with  magnificent  presents. 

For  another  prisoner  was  implored  the  interposition 
of  the  Pope.  King  Richard  of  England  had  nuprimn- 
been  seized,  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  Richard. 
by  his  deadly  enemy  Duke  Leopold  of  Austria.  The 
Emperor  had  compelled  or  bribed  his  surrender;  he 
was  now  in  a  dungeon  of  the  castle  of  Trefels,  No 
sooner  had  the  news  of  hia  capture  i-eached  his  own 
dominions  than  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  wrote  to  com- 
plain of  this  outrage  against  a  King  and  a  crusader, 
who  as  a  crusader  was  under  the  special  protection  of 
the  Holy  See  —  "Unsheathe  at  once,  most  merciful 
fether,  the  sword  of  St.  Peter  ;  show  at  once  your  debt 
of  gratitude  to  such  a  son  of  the  Church,  that  even 
those  of  lower  rank  may  know  what  succor  they  may 
expect  from  you  in  their  hour  of  necessity."  Peter  of 
Blois,  the  Archdeacon  of  Bath,  whose  high  reputation 
for  letters  justified  the  step,  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Mentz,  requiring  his  good  offices  and 
those  of  the  whole  Gennan  clergy  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  King.  He  scrupled  not,  in  his  zeal,  to  compare 
the  Duke  of  Austria  and  the  Emperor  himself  to  Judas 
Iscariot,  who  sold  the  Lord,  and  as  deserving  the  fate 
of  Judas. ^  Eleanor  the  Queen  Mother  ad- Leitf » of 
'dressed  the  Pope,  letter  after  letter,  in  the  most  EigaBw. 
Vehement  and  impassioned  language  ^  —  "  On  thee  will 

.    >  Petri  Bleeeimis,  EpisC.  61. 

*  Petri  Bleaensis,  Epist.  113, 141,  IIB,  IIB.  These  tcners  were  written,  it 
Aould  Beem,  by  Peter  of  Btois,  with  bia  asDal  force,  his  occBsioaal  felicitj, 
HcaBiDnai  pedantry  of  scriptural  iliD8tratioii,ht9  play  npon  words.  "Nobb 
in  germane  6ennani4  hiec  mala  germinant  uuiversia.    Lcgati  uobia  jam 


fell  all  tlie  guilt  of  tliia  tragedy:  thou  who  art  the 
&ther  of  orphans,  the  judge  of  widows,  the  comforter 
of  those  that  mourn  and  weep,  tlie  city  of  refuge  to  all. 
If  the  Church  of  Rome  sits  silent  with  folded  hands  at 
such  an  outrage  against  Christ,  let  God  arise  and  judge 

our  cause Where  is  the  zeal  of  Elijah  against 

Ahah  ?  the  zeal  of  John  against  Herod  ?  the  zeal  of 
Ambrose  against  Valens  ?  the  zeal  of  Alexander  III., 
whom  we  have  heard  and  seen  awfully  cutting  off 
Frederick  the  father  of  this  Prince  from  the  commun- 
ion of  the  fidthful?"  The  supplication,  the  expostu- 
lations, hecarae  more  and  more  bitter.  "  For  trifling 
causes  your  cardinals  are  sent  in  all  their  power  even 
to  the  most  barbarous  regions ;  in  this  arduous,  in  this 
lamentable,  in  this  common  cause,  you  have  not  ap- 
pointed even  a  subdeacon  or  an  acolytli.  It  is  lucre 
which  in  our  day  commissions  legates,  not  respect  for 
Christ,  not  the  honor  of  the  Church,  not  the  peace  of 

kingdoms,  not  the  salvation  of  the  people Yon 

would  not  much  have  debased  the  dignity  of  the  Ro- 
man See,  if  in  your  own  person  you  had  set  out  to 
Germany  for  the  deliverance  of  so  great  a  King.  Re- 
store me  my  son ;  O  man  of  God,  if  thou  art  indeed 
a  man  of  God,  not  a  man  of  blood  !  if  thou  art  so 
lukewarm  in  his  deliverance,  the  Most  High  may  re- 

I quire  his  blood  at  thy  hands."  She  dwells  on  the  great 
services  of  the  Kings  of  England,  of  Heniy  II.  to  the 
See  of  Rome  :  his  influence  had  retained  the  King  of 
France  in  fidelity  to  Alexander ;  his  wealth  had  bought 
the  obedience  of  the  Romans.  In  a  second,  in  a  third 
letter,  she  is  more  pressing,  more  pathetic  —  "  Can  your 
tatei  promJEai  auat,  doc  aunt  miesi :  ulque  vi 
i.g.1].- 
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soul  be  safe  while  you  do  not  earnestly  endeavor  the 
deliverance  of  your  son,  the  sheep  of  your  fold,  by 
frequent  legations,  by  wholesome  admonitions,  by  the 
thunders  of  commination,  by  general  interdicts,  by 
awful  excommunications  ?  You  ought  to  lay  down 
your  life  for  him  in  whose  behalf  you  are  unwilling  to 
speak  or  to  write  a  single  word."  Ccslestine  was  un- 
moved by  entreaties,  remonstrances,  rebukes.  The 
promised  legates  never  presented  themselves  ao  long  as 
Richard  was  in  prison.^  It  appeai-a  not  whether  from 
prudence  or  fear,  but  no  sooner  was  the  King  released, 
than  Ccelestine  embraced  his  cause  with  ardor :  he  de- 
manded the  restitution  of  the  ransom,  the  deliverance 
of  the  hostages.  He  escommiinicated  Duke  Leopold 
of  Austria  and  all  who  bad  been  concerned  in  the 
imprisonment  of  Richard.  The  Duke  of  Austria,  at 
length,  being  in  danger  of  his  life  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  was  glad  to  purchase  his  release  from  the  excom- 
munication by  obedience  to  the  Pope's  demands. 

By  the  death  of  Tancred  King  of  Sicily,  and  of 
Roger  the  heir  of  Tancred  (be  died,  it  was  said,  of 
grief  for  the  loss  of  bis  son),  and  the  rapid  recon- 
quest  of  Apulia,  and  even  of  Sicily  itself,  by  the  Em- 
peror Henry,  the  Empire  had  again  consolidated  its 
strength.  The  realm  of  the  Hohenstaufens  extended 
&om  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Baltic,  It  might  seem 
that  the  coming  centuiy,  instead  of  beholding  the  Pope, 
after  years  of  obstinate  strife  with  the  house  of  Swabia, 
at  the  culminating  point  of  his  power,  and  seeing  the 
last  blood  of  the  Hohenstaufens  flow  upon  the  scaf- 
fold, might  behold  him  sunk  into  a  vassal  of  the  Em- 
peror.    It  might  seem  that,  enclosed  and  cooped  in  on 

Sidurd  impriaoDed,  Dee.  20,  1193;  roleoscd,  Feb,  ]191. 
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every  side,  holding  even  spiritual  communications  with 
Christendom  only  by  the  permission  of  the  German, 
the  Pontiff  might  perhaps  be  compelled  to  yield  up  all 
the  haughty  pretensions  of  the  Church  under  long, 
weary,  irremediable,  degrading  oppression.  Powers 
which  he  dared  not  wield,  or  wielded  in  vain,  would 
fall  into  contempt ;  the  Emperor  would  create  Popes 
according  to  liis  own  will,  and  Popes  so  created,  having 
lost  their  independence,  would  lose  their  self-respect 
and  the  respect  of  mankind. 

But  Henry  himself,  by  the  curse  which,  without  pen- 
etrating into  the  divine  counsels,  be  may  be  supposed 
to  have  entailed  on  his  race  by  his  atrocious  cruelties  in 
Italy,  by  the  universal  execration  which  he  brought  on 
the  German  name  and  the  Ghibelline  cause,  by  tyranny 
which,  after  much  allowance  for  the  exaggeration  of 
hate,  is  too  strongly,  too  generally  attested,  contrihuted 
more,  perhaps,  than  has  been  generally  supposed,  to 
the  sudden  growth  of  the  Papal  power. 

Henry  appeared  in  Italy ;  Pisa  and  Genoa  foi^t 
ThaBm-  their  hostilities  to  join  their  fleets  in  liia 
initaij.  support.  Pope  Coalestine  bowed  before  the 
storm.  Though  Heniy  had  neither  restored  the  Eng- 
lish gold  nor  the  hostages,  though  he  still  retained 
possession  of  the  lands  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  and 
was  virtually  under  excommunication  as  participant  in 
the  guilt  of  Richard's  captivity,  the  Pope  ventured  on 
no  measure  of  resistance,  and  Henry  passed  contempt- 
uously hy  Rome  to  his  southern  prey.  The  Apulian 
cities  opened  their  gates ;  Salerno  only,  in  the  desper- 
ation of  fear  for  her  treachery  to  the  Empress,  made 
some    resistance,    and    suffered    accordingly.^       Henry 

1  The  eloquent  Hugo  Falcandiu  saw  Che  coming  ruin.     ''  latueri  niihi 


marched  witiiout  further  opposition  from  tlie  Garig- 
]iauo  to  the  Straits  of  Messina,  from  Messina  to  Pa- 
lermo. Palermo  received  him  with  open  gates,  with 
clouds  of  incense  and  joyous  processions.  The  youth- 
ful William,  the  second  son  of  Tancred,  laid  his  crown 
at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor,  and  received  the  hereditary 
Countsliip  of  Lecce. 

The  campaign  began  in  August ;  the  Emperor  cel- 
ebrated Christmas  in  Palermo  a.d.  1194.  There  had 
been  no  sound  of  arms,  no  disturbance,  except  from 
the  jeaJousy  of  the  Pisans  and  Genoese :  not  a  drop 
of  blood  had  heen  shed.  At  Christmas,  the  period  of 
peace  and  festivity,  Henry  laid  before  a  great  assembly 
of  the  realm  letters  (it  was  said  forged)  '  hut  letters 
which  even  if  they  did  not  reveal,  were  declared  to 
reveal,  an  extensive  conspiracy  against  his  power. 
Bishops,  nobles,  the  royal  family,  were  implicated  in 
the  charges.  No  further  evidence  was  offered  or  re- 
quired. Peter  de  Celano  sat  as  supreme  justiciary,  a 
man  dear  to  the  hard  and  nithless  heart  of  prnoism  nf 
Henry.  A  judicial  massacre  began.  Arch- °^'"''* 
bishops  and  bishops,  counts  and  nobles — among  them 
three  sons  of  the  Chancellor  Matthew,  Margantone  the 
great  naval  captain,  the  Archbishop  of  Salerno  —  were 
apprehended,  condemned,  executed,  or  mutilated  with 

Jim  videor  turbulentss  barbaroram  auiee,  et  quo  feruotui  impeta  imientes, 
«ivilate8  opulfatiu,  et  Iocs  diuturnS  pace  florenlia  metn  omcutare,  CEuda 
■VMUre,  rapinii  atterere  et  ftediire  luinrii.  ....  Nee  eniiD  ant  ntiooii 
Otdine  regi,  aut  miseratione  deflccti,  aut  religinne  temn  Tentonlua  nartt 
inunii,  qiuiin  et  innatiu  tiiior  exugitat  et  npacitaa  stimulat  et  libido  pne- 

Junc  devoluta  <s9  mlBerism.  ut  qum  poetarum  ealebas  carmina  mndulaii, 
nime  Teutoniconim  ebrietatem  mitiges,  et  eoriim  «rvia8  fiKditati."  — Apud 
Jlnntar.  vii.  p.  3£L. 

I  (ittitias  ft  niendoeaa.'  ~  Anon.  Ciwin.     Such  were  Ibe  Ger- 


self  by  fortifying  again   the   denuded   city  cif  Tuscu- 
lum,^ 

It  was  not  till  above  tliree  years  after,  whon  the 
pride  of  Barbarossa  had  been  humbled  by  hia  My  w,  iiie. 
total  defeat  at  Legnaiio,  the  battle-field  in  LBgnino. 
which  tlie  Lombard  republics  won  their  independence, 
that  Alexander  could  trust  the  earnest  wishes  of  the 
Emperor  for  peace.  The  Emperor  could  no  longer 
refuse  to  recognize  a  pontiff  at  the  head  of  the  League 
of  his  conquerors  ;  it  was  of  awful  omen  that  the  for- 
tress named  after  the  Pope  had  borne  before  the  fatal 
battle  all  the  brunt  of  the  war,  and  defied  hia  mightiest 
armament.  A  secret  treaty,  now  that  a  treaty  was 
necessary  for  both  parties,  arranged  the  chief  not.  la. 
points  in  dispute  between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor ; 
the  general  pacification  was  not  publicly  proclaimed  till 
the  following  year. 

Then  the  Pope,  under  the  safo-condnct  of  the  Em- 
peror, embarked  with  his  retinue  in  eleven  stately  gal- 
leys, for  Venice.     He  was  received  with  the  highest 
honors  by  the  Doge,  Sebastiano  Ziani,"  and  the  sen- 
ators.    Some  dispute  took  place  as  to  the  city  ThoPopo 
in  which  was  to  be  bolden  the  general  con-  SJESE'ia*, 
gress;  the  Lombards  proposed  Bologna;  the  "^^* 
Emperor  Venice  ;   and  Venice   was   at  length  agreed 
upon  by  all  parties.     But  though  the  terms  of  recon- 
ciliation between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  might  be 
arranged  with  no  great  difficulty,  and  on  their  main 
points  had  been  settled  before  at  Anagni  (the  full  rec- 
ognition of  Alexander  —  the  abandonment  of  the  Anti- 
pope,  was  the  one  important  article),  more  embarrassing 
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questions  arose  on  the  terms  insisted  on  by  the  Pope's 
allies,  especially  the  Lombard  republics.  The  Emperor 
demanded  the  full  acknowledgment  of  all  the  imperial 
rights  recognized  at  the  diet  of  Roncagjia,  and  claimed 
or  enjoyed  by  his  prcdecessoi-s.  The  republics  insisted 
on  the  confirmation  of  their  customs  as  recognized  by 
the  late  emperors,  Henry  V.,  Conrad,  and  Lothair. 
j^y^j,  As  peace  seemed  impracticable,  tbe  Pope  at 
vanite.  length  suggested  a  truce.  The  Emperor  at 
first  indignantly  rejected  this  proposition,  but  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  yield  to  a  truce  of  six  years  with  the  Lorn- 
bard  League;  of  fifteen  with  tbe  King  of  Sicily,  In 
tbe  mean  time  tbe  Emperor  was  to  retain  possession  of 
the  domains  of  the  Countess  Matilda ;  after  that  they 
were  to  revert  to  the  Pope.  The  Lombards  bitterly 
complained  of  this  abandonment  of  their  cause;  they 
had  borne  tbe  brunt  and  expenditure  of  the  war ;  the 
Pope  only  consulted  his  own  advantage.  But  Alex- 
ander judged  more  wisely  of  their  real  interests.  The 
cities  during  the  truce  were  more  likely  to  increase  in 
wealth  and  power,  might  quietly  strengthen  their  forti- 
fications, and  gather  the  resources  of  war  ;  tbe  Em- 
peror, in  that  time,  might  he  involved  in  new  hostilities 
in  Germany.  At  all  events  tbe  Christian  prelate  might 
fiilly  determine  to  obtain  a  suspension  of  arms,  if  he 
could  not  a  permanent  peace  :  the  chances  of  peace 
were  better  for  all  parties  than  those  of  war. 

The  Emperor  then  advanced  towards  Venice.  When 
he  arrived  at  Chioggia,  the  eager  and  tumultuous  pop- 
ulace were  disposed  to  transport  him  into  the  city, 
witliout  precaution  or  exchange  of  hostages.  The  dis- 
trustful Pope  was  so  alarmed,  that  he  kept  his  galleys 
prepared  for  fiigbt.     The   Lombard  deputies   actually 
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set  out  towards  Treviao.  But  the  grave  wisdom  of 
the  Doge  Ziani,  and  of  the  senate,  appeased  the  popu- 
lar movement,  arranged  and  guaranteed  the  ceremonial 
for  the  proclamation  of  the  peace  on  the  meeting  of 
the  Pope  and  of  the  Emperor. 

On  Tuesday  the  24tli  of  July,  the  Pope  went  in 
great  state  to  the  Churcli  of  St.  Mark :  the  Doge,  with 
the  Bucentaur,  and  other  splendid  galleys,  to  meet 
the  Emperor  at  S.  Niccolo  del  Lido.'  The  bishops  of 
Ostia,  Porto,  and  Palestrina,  with  other  cardinals,  were 
sent  forward  to  absolve  the  Emperor  and  Jiis  adherents 
from  the  baji  of  excommunication.  The  warlike  Arch- 
bishop of  Mentz,  and  tlie  other  German  prelates,  ab- 
jured the  Antipopes,  Octavian,  Guido  of  Crema,  and 
John  of  Struma.  The  Emperor,  with  the  Doge  and 
senators,  and  with  his  own  Teutonic  nobles,  advanced 
to  the  portal  of  St.  Mark's,  where  stood  the  Pope  in 

'  Daru  alone,  of  modem  historians,  adiieree  to  the  old  fables,  sa  old  u 
the  fourteenth  century,  of  ths  marth  of  Frederklt  toivards  Anagni;  the 
flight  of  the  Pope  in  diaguise  to  Venice,  where  he  was  recognized;  Fred- 
erick's pursuit  to  Tarenfo;  Ihe  defeat  of  his  ((reat  fleet  of  seventeen  large 
galleys  hy  the  Venetians,  and  the  capture  of  his  son  Otho;  floally,  the 
Pope's  hisolent  behavior  to  the  Emperor,  his  placing  his  feet  upon  his  neck, 
with  the  words,  "Super  aspida  ct  bastlin:uni  ponam  pedes  nostros;"  Fred- 
erick's indignant  reply,  "  Non  tibi,  sed  Petra."  The  account  appears  in  a 
passage  of  Dandolo  (in  Chron.)  of  questioned  antbcnticil}-,  which  appeals 
to,  hnt  does  not  cite,  earlier  Venetian  histories.  But  the  total  silence  and 
the  irrecondlable  accounla  of  the  contemporary  hisloriana  and  of  the  Papal 
letters  must  outweigh  these  dubious  authorities.  A  more  powerful,  but, 
fhim  his  Venetian  patriuttstn,  less  impartial,  advocate  tlian  Daru,  Paolo 
Sarpi,  had  befbre  maintaioed  the  same  views.  Yet  such  a  flction  is  ex- 
traoidinary.  Venetian  pride  might  invent  the  part  which  redounds  to  tbe 
glory  of  Venice:  but  who  invented  the  striking  interview  between  the  Em- 
peror and  the  Pope?  It  is  not  an  imprahabte  suggestion,  that  it  originated 
in  palutiugs,  representing  the  Pope  and  the  Emperur  in  such  attitudes. 
Tbe  paintings  are  by  Spinello,  a  Siennese,  of  which  city  Alexander  III. 
■was  a  native.  Compare  the  vivid  description  of  these  frescoes,  Lord  Lind- 
aay,  Hist,  of  Christian  Art,  ii.  315.  Spinello  painted  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  fourtceuth  centurj-.     As  Poetrj-  has  so  otlen  become,  here  Painting  for 
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his  pontifical  attire.  Frederick  no  sooner  belield  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  than  he  threw  off  his  imperial 
mantle,  prostrated  liimself,  and  kissed  the  feet  of  the 
Pontiff.  Alexander,  not  without  tears,  raised  him  up, 
and  gave  liim  the  kiss  of  peace.  Then  swelled  out  the 
Te  Deum  ;  and  the  Emperor,  holding  the  hand  of  the 
Pope,  was  led  into  the  choir,  and  reeeived  the  papal 
benediction.  From  thence  tliey  proceeded  together  to 
the  Ducal  Palace.^  The  next  day,  the  feast  of  St 
James  the  Apostle,  the  Pope  celebrated  mass,  and 
preached  to  the  people.  The  Emperor  held  his  stirrup 
when  he  departed  from  the  church ;  hut  the  courtesy 
of  the  Pope  prevented  liini  from  holding  the  bridle 
along  the  Place  of  St.  Mark.  At  a  great  council  held 
in  the  church,  the  Pope  excommunicated  all  who 
should  infringe  the  treaty. 

Thus  Venice  might  seem  to  have  the  glory  of  meid- 
ating  a  peace,  which  at  least  suspended  for  some  years 
all  the  horrors  of  war  —  the  war  which,  throughout 
Italy,  had  arrayed  city  against  city,  on  the  Papal  or 
Imperialist  factions.^  They  had  assisted  in  terminat- 
ing a  disastrous  schism  which  had  distracted  Cluisten- 
dom  for  so  many  years. 

'  A  curious  paasEga  from  a  newly-rEcovflred  poem,  if  poBm  it  may  be 
called,  bj  Godfrey  of  Viterbo,  tin  atlrndflnl  on  Ihe  Kmperor,  gives  an  inci- 
dent worlh  notice.    So  great  was  Che  press  in  the  market  (hat  the  aged 
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-  Apud  Peril,  AnihiT-.iT. 


'  Mnratori  has  giren  the  list.  On  Ihe  Emperor's  aide  wen 
(Pl«a7),  Paria,  Genoa,  Tortona,  Asti,  Albi,  Aot|iia,  Turin,  Tenlimigli^ 
Savona,  Alhengo,  Caaalc,  Montevro,  Caatel  Bolognese.  Imola,  FaeiKji,  lU- 
venna,  Forli,  Forlinpopoti,  Ccsena,  Rimini,  the  Marquises  of  Montforrat, 
Goaslo,  and  Boseo,  the  Counts  o(  Blandrale  and  Lomelln.  In  the  Lengne, 
Venice,  Treiiso,  Padua,  Vicenza,  Terona,  Breacia,  Ferrara,  Mantoa,  Bar- 


Even  Rome  was  overawed  by  tlie  unity  between  the 
Emjieror  and  tbe  Pope,  The  city  sent  seven  of  her 
nobles  to  entreat  Alexander  to  honor  Rome  with  his 
presence.  After  some  negotiation  a  treaty  was  agreed 
on.  The  senate  continued  to  subsist,  but  swore  fealty 
and  rendered  homage  to  tbe  Pope ;  the  Church  of  St. 
Peter,  and  the  royalties  seized  by  the  people,  were  re- 
stored. Alexander  took  possession  of  the  Lateran  pal- 
ace, and  celebrated  Easter  with  great  pomp.  April  b.uts. 
In  the  August  of  the  same  year  the  Antipope,  Calixtus 
III.,  abdicated  his  vain  title.  He  had  fled  to  Viterbo, 
determined  to  maintain  a  vigorous  resistance  ;  he  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  Emperor,  threatening  liim, 
if  ho  refused  to  submit,  with  the  ban  of  the  Empire. 
He  fled  on  to  Montalbano  ;  he  was  received  by  John, 
the  lord  of  that  castle,  wliose  design,  it  is  said,  was  to 
sell  him  at  a  high  price  to  Alexander.  In  Montalbano 
he  was  besieged  by  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  who 
wasted  alt  the  territory  around.'  Calixtus,  in  despair, 
threw  himself  on  tbe  mercy  of  his  enemy ;  he  went  to 
Tusculum,  fell  at  the  feet  of  Alexander,  confessed  his 
sin  of  schism,  and  implored  forgiveness.  Alexander 
received  him  with  Christian  gentleness,  and  Aug.  29,  ms. 
even  advanced  him  afterwai"ds  to  a  post  of  dignity  — 
the  government  of  the  city  of  Benevento. 
ganiD,  Lodi,  Milan,  Como,  Novara,  Tercelli.  AleximdriB,  Caraino  and  Bet- 
nionte,  PiacenzH,  Bobbin,  (be  Marquie  Malespina.  Parma,  Reggio,  Moden«, 
Bologna,  Doccia,  San  C&seiano,  &c. 

1  Thia  fierce  prelate,  wbom  in  the  Treaty  of  Tenice  Pope  Alexander  had 
reeogniied  aa  rightful  APchiJishop  of  Menta,  was  afterwards  involved  in  ■ 
qaarrel  with  the  Marquia  of  Monlferrat  concerning  Ihe  poBBeaHon  of 
Titerbo.  The  people  were  for  tbe  anhbishop,  and  the  Pope,  Lucius  III., 
now  bis  all;;  the  noblea  for  Conrad,  eon  of  the  Marquia.  Tbe  archbishop 
iras  taken  and  kept  for  some  time  in  iron  chains.  He  ransomed  bunself  at 
a  great  price,  rDUf;ht  many  more  battles,  HTid  died  at  length  of  a  Tever.  — 
Muratori,  117S. 
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over  Caesar,  as  of  God  over  man,  was  now  an  integral 
part  of  Christianity.  There  was  a  shuddering  sense 
of  impiety  in  all  reaistance  to  this  ever-present  rale ;  it 
required  eithef  the  utmost  strength  of  miud,  desperate 
courage,  or  desperate  recklessness,  to  confront  the  fatal 
and  undefined  consequences  of  such  resistance.  The 
assertion  of  these  powers  by  the  Church  had  hecn, 
however  intermittingly,  yet  constantly  growing,  and 
had  now  fully  grown,  into  determinate  acts.  The  Popes 
had  not  merely  claimed,  they  had  established  many 
precedents  of  their  right  to  excommunicate  sovereigns, 
and  so  of  virtually  releasing  subjects  from  their  alle- 
giance to  a  king  under  sentence  of  outlawrj';  to  call 
sovereigns  to  account  not  merely  for  flagrant  outrages 
on  the  Church,  hut  for  moral  delinquencies,^  especially 
those  connected  with  marriage  and  concubinage;  to 
receive  kingdoms  by  the  cession  of  tlieir  sovereigns  as 
feudal  fiefs ;  to  grant  kingdoms  which  had  no  legitimate 
lord,  or  of  winch  the  lordship  was  doubtful  and  con- 
tested, or  such  as  were  conquered  from  infidels,  barba- 
rians, or  heretics  :  as  to  the  Empire,  tb  interfere  in  the 
election  as  judge  both  in  the  first  and  last  resort. 
Ideas  obtain  authority-  and  dominion,  not  altogether 
from  their  intrinsic  truth,  but  rather  from  their  constant 
asseveration,  especially  when  they  fall  in  with  the  com- 
mon hopes  and  fears,  the  wants  and  necessities  of  hu- 

1  InnacenC  III.  Uye  tliia  down  broadl;  and  distinctly;  "  Cum  snim  Don 
hntniuiie  tonstituCJon  i  sed  divlnn  potlue  iqnitamur:  qaia  poieatu  nontra 
nan  ex  homine  aod  ex  Oen;  nullum  qui  ail  unie  msntiB  ignorBl,  quia  id 
ofllcium  niwtruni  iipecWt  de  quorunqu*  morWIi  peaato  corrigere  quemlitiet 
ChristiBnam,  et  >i  correelionem  contanipMrit,  ipeum  per  dlMrirtionem  ec. 
clewMticsm  coercere."  —  Decret.  Innocent  III.,  sub  ann.  1300,  c»p.  13,  d* 
Tudidis.  Kchbom  observes  on  Ihii:  "  WamEtdenniiatUrlicti<lerGruudiaU 
Mlbst,  du  dis  Kirche  wegen  Siindtluhkelt  der  Hnndluug  uber  ji'de  Civit- 
udw  arkenaen  muge,  uerkannt  wurdB."  —  Rcchta  GeectiiLhte,  li.  517- 
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character,  nor  by  the  events  of  their  pontificate,  passed 
in  succession,  during  less  than  twenty  yeai-s,  over  the 
scene.  Of  these  Popes  two  alone  honorod  Rome  by 
their  residence.  The  three  first  can  hardly  be  called 
Bishops  of  Rome. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander  he  was  succeeded  by  a 
native  of  Lucca,  Ubaldo,  Bishop  of  Ostia  and  sept.i.iisi. 
Velletri.  Lucius  IIL  (this  was  his  pontiBcal  name) 
retained  his  residence,  probably  his  bishopric  of  Vel- 
letri. Rome,  rarely  visited  by  Alexander,  for  six 
months  endured  the  presence  of  her  new  pontiff.' 
Then  Rome  was  again  in  rebellion :  the  Pope  at  Vel- 
letri, afterwards  at  Anagni.  The  cruelty  and  inso- 
lence of  the  Romans  was  at  its  height.  They  blinded 
six-and-twcnty  Tusculan  prisoners,  and  set  cardinal's 
hats  on  their  heads  ;  a  wretch  with  one  eye  left  was 
crowned  with  the  papal  tiara,  inscribed  "  Lucius  III., 
the  worthless,  the  deceiver."  In  this  plight  they 
were  ordered  to  present  themselves  to  the  Pope  in 
Anagni,'' 

The  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  and  the  north  of  Italy, 
were  still  at  peace.  Even  Alexandria  had  opened  her 
gates,  and  for  a  short  time  took  the  name  of  Cesarea. 
The  famous  treaty  of  Constance  seemed  to  fix  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Emperor  and  the  Lombard  republics  on  a 
lasting  ground.  At  Verona  met  the  Emperor  and 
the  Pope  in  apparent  amity.  Frederick  had  ak. iiss. 
hopes  that  the  Pope  would  consent  to  permit  him  to 
devolve  the  imperial  crown  upon  his  son.  Lucius 
the  address  to  suggest  that  a  second  emperor 
could  not  be  crowned  till  the   reigning   emperor  had 

1  September,  1181,  Uareh, 

'  CluDll.  FoSB  QOV. 
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absolute  impeccability  In  every  one  of  its  possessors ; 
more  than  impeccability,  an  all-commanding,  indefeas- 
ible, unquestionable  majesty  of  virtue,  holiness,  and 
wisdom.  Without  this  it  is  a  baseless  tyranny,  a  sense- 
less usurpation.  In  those  days  it  struck  in  with  the 
whole  feudal  system,  which  was  one  of  strict  gi'adation 
and  subordination  ;  to  the  hierarchy  of  Church  and 
State  was  equally  wanting  the  Crown,  the  Sovereign 
Liege  Lord.' 

When  this  idea  was  first  promulgated  in  all  its  naked 
sternness  by  Gregory  VII.,  it  had  come  into  collision 
with  other  ideas  rooted  with  almost  equal  depth  in  the 
mind  of  man,  that  especially  of  the  illimitable  Cassa- 
rean  power,  which  though  transferred  to  a  German 
Emperor,  was  still  a  powerful  tradition,  and  derived 
great  weight  from  its  descent  from  Charlemagne,  But 
the  imperial  power,  from  its  elective  character ;  from 
the  strife  and  intrigue  at  each  successive  election ;  from 
constant  contests  for  the  imperial  crown  ;  from  the  op- 
position of  mighty  houses,  one  or  two  of  which  were 
almost  always  nearly  equal  in  wealth  and  influence  to 
the  Emperor ;  from  the  weaknesses,  vices,  tyrannies  of 
the  Emperors  themselves,  had  been  more  and  more 
impaired  ;  that  of  the  Pope,  notwithstanding  transient 
obscurations,  had  been  silently  ascending  to  atill  higher 
estimation.  The  humiliation  of  the  Emperor  was  deg- 
radation ;  it  brought  contempt  on  the  office,  scarcely 

>  A  lElter  of  Innocent  to  the  Consiili  of  Uitin  dedans  [hat  it  is  Mtcrl- 
\ege  lo  doubt  the  decrees  o(  a  Pope ;  tbst  thongh  he  is  born  ol'  sinners,  of  ■ 
■Infui  race,  jet,  Binoe  he  filla  tlie  place  of  him  tliat  was  without  sin,  he  who 
deipiH*  him  deapites  Chrinl.  The  caose  o(  dispute  was  the  excommnnica- 
tlon  uf  PaiBBgUerra,  againut  which  the  Milanese  prolealed  as  Dojust.  Com- 
pare (he  Decretilia,  ii.  and  iii.,  on  the  mpcriority  of  the  priesthood  to  the 
twuporni  power. 


Frederick  was  accused  of  seizing  the  estates  of  vacant 
sees,  confiscating  all  the  movable  property,  c»us«  ot 
and  even  compelling  the  alienation  of  farms,  ™'°"''- 
lands,  towns,  and  other  rights ;  of  suppressing  monas- 
teries, especially  of  nuns,  under  the  pretext  that  they 
had  sunk  into  license  and  irregularity.  In  Italy  the 
great  question  of  succession  to  the  territories  of  the 
Countess  Matilda  had  been  only  adjourned  ;  the  longer 
the  Emperor  maintained  the  possession,  the  less  disposed 
was  he  to  fulfil  his  covenant  for  the  restoration  of  these 
wealthy  domains  to  the  Roman  see.  The  third  and 
most  dangerous  controversy  concerned  the  coronation  of 
his  son,  if  not  as  Emperor,  as  King  of  Italy.  The  Em- 
peror had  made  with  success  a  master-stroke  of  policy  ; 
he  had  obtained  the  hand  of  Constantia,  the  heiress 
of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  for  his  son  and  iieir  Henry. 
The  kingdom  of  Sicily  was  thus,  instead  of  a  place  of 
refiige  for  the  Pope  against  tlie  Emperor,  now  an  impe- 
rial territory  ;  the  King,  instead  of  a  vassal  holding  his 
realm  as  an  acknowledged  fief  of  the  papacy,  the  Pope's 
implacable  antagonist.  The  Pope  was  placed,  at  Romt:, 
between  two  fires.  Urban  III,  strove  in  vain  against 
the  perilous  marriage ;  he  resolutely  refused  the  cor- 
onation of  Henry  with  the  iron  crown  of  Italy  :  this 
was  his  fiinction  as  Archbishop  of  Milan.  The  office 
was  assumed  by  the  Bishop  of  Aquileia,  The  conduct 
of  the  ferocious  Henry,  the  son  and  iieir  of  Barbarossa, 
the  husband  of  the  Sicilian  Constantia,  aggravated  the 
terrors  of  beholding  the  crown  of  Sicily  on  the  brows 
of  a  Hohenstaufen,  While  yet  in  Lombardy,  he  de- 
manded of  a  bishop  of  whom  he  held  the  investiture  of 
his  see.  "  Of  the  Pope  alone,"  three  times  replied  the 
resolute  ecclesiastic.     Henry  ordered  his  attendants  to 
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seize,  to  beat,  and  to  roll  in  the  mire  the  obstinate  prel- 
ate. Ill  the  south  he  entered  uito  an  alliance  with  the 
rebel  senate  of  Rome.  A  servant  of  the  Pope,  on  the 
way  from  Rome  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  was  seized 
hy  his  command,  stripped  of  his  treasures,  and  sent 
empty-handed,  and  with  his  nose  cut  off,  to  the  Pope. 
The  Emperor  took  measnres,  if  not  of  equal  ferocity, 
of  more  menacing  hostility.  He  commanded  the  passes 
of  the  Alps  to  be  occupied,  to  prevent  all  communica- 
tion of  the  German  ecclesiastics  with  the  Pope  ;  who 
was  all  this  time  holding  his  court,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed, in  the  midst  of  the  Emperor's  Italian  territory 
in  Verona.  He  commanded  the  Archbishop  of  Co- 
logne, the  Pope's  legate,  to  assume  complete  ecclesias- 
tical supremacy,  and  to  decide  all  causes  without  the 
cognizance  of  the  Pope.'  At  a  full  diet  at  Gelnhansen, 
Barbarossa  arraigned  the  Pope,  as  having  refused  to 
crown  his  son  ;  as  having  excommunicated  the  bishops 
who  at  the  Emperor's  command  Jiad  officiated  at  that 
ceremony ;  of  consecrating  Fulmar  Archbishop  of 
Treves,  without  the  approbation  of  the  Emperor. 
Fulmar  was  finally  expelled  ;  Rudolf,  the  Emperor's 
partisan,  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Treves.  Fred- 
erick disposed  at  his  will  of  the  German  sees.  The 
German  bishops  were  called  upon  to  aid  their  Em- 
peror   in    his    resistance    to    this    contumacious    Pope. 

■  UrbSQ  III.  writes  to  Wickuian,  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  to  use  hie 
good  offices  to  800II10  the  Emperor.  "  CommoDitam  frequenter  n  »eao  im- 
perialis  culminis  altitudinem  ut  ecclesiffi  RonisniB  restilueret  posseBsionea, 
qua!  detineret  occupataa,  non  eft  qua  debuerat  serenitate  reapondisse,  neo 

pax  et  Concordia  even  ire.  "  —  Feb.  24,  II8T.  This  firom  almoat  tl 
diata  Buccessor  of  Alexander  III.,  the  antecessor  only  by  tea  years  of  In- 
Doccut  III.,  and  from  such  a  man  as  the  turbulent  Urban.  It  nas  B  g-eat 
stroke  of  policy  lo  make  Lombard  Popos. 


They  oflered  their  mediation  ;  tliey  signed  and  sealed 
a  document,  imploring  the  Pope  in  these  perilous  times 
not  to  renew  the  old  fatal  wars ;  they  urged  him  at 
least  to  politic  dissimulation  ;  at  the  same  time  they 
represented  the  exactions  of  his  legates,  and  complained 
of  the  contributions  levied  by  his  officers  on  the  monas- 
teries in  Germany,  some  of  which  bad  been  reduced  to 
penury.  Urban  III.  at  length  determined  on  the  ex- 
communication of  Frederick  ;  but  the  citizens  of  Ve- 
rona declared  that  no  such  act  of  hostility  should  take 
place  within  their  walls. 

Urban  departed  to  Ferrara  ;  for  this  act  of  resistance 
on  the  part  of  Verona  was  of  evil  augury,  as  sepi.,  oci. 
to  the  indisposition  of  his  only  remaining  allies,  the 
Lombard  i-epublics,  to  risk  their  growing  opulence  in 
his  cause.  At  Ferrara  he  died.  Of  his  death  there 
is  an  account  by  one  who  solemnly  protests  to  the 
truth  of  his  statement  —  he  was  an  eve-witness.  Peter 
of  Blois  rode  with  the  Pope  from  Verona  towards 
Ferrara.  Peter  endeavored  to  appease  the  deadly  ha- 
tred which  had  been  instilled  into  the  soul  of  Urban 
against  Baldwin,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
Pope,  red  with  anger,  broke  out,  "  May  I  never  dis- 
mount this  horse  and  mount  another,  if  I  do  not  depose 
him  !  "  He  had  hardly  spoken,  when  the  cross  borne 
before  him  was  dashed  in  pieces.  It  was  hastily  tied 
together.  At  the  next  town  Urban  fell  ill:  he  never 
again  mounted  a  horse. ^  He  was  conveyed  slowly  by 
water  to  Ferrara.     Through    Christendom  it   was   re- 

lys  that  he  hnd 
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ported  that  the  cause  of  his  hatred  against  the  English 
Prelate  was  this  :  Baldwin  of  Canterbury  had  set  up  a 
chapter  of  secular  canons  against  the  unruly  monks  of 
Canterbury  ;  the  monks  appealed  to  Rome,  and  had  in- 
flamed the  Pope  with  implacable  resentment  against 
Baldwin. 

The  peace  of  European  Christendom  was  owing  lesa 
to  tlie  respect  for  recent  treaties,  to  either  satiety  of 
ambition  in  tJie  contending  pai'ties,  or  the  seeming  iso- 
lation of  the  Pope,  than  to  the  calamities  in  the  East. 
The  rise  of  the  great  Saladin  Jiad  appalled,  it  had  even 
extorted  generous  admiration  from  the  chivalrous  kings 
of  the  West.  But  when  Jerusalem  fell  before  the 
Saracen,  the  loss  afflicted  all  Cluriatendom  with  grief 
and  shame ;  at  one  blow  all  the  glories  of  the  Crusades 
were  levelled  to  the  dust.  The  war  was  to  begin 
anew,  and  if  with  a  nobler  enemy,  and  one  more 
worthy  to  conflict  with  European  kings  —  with  an  ene- 
my more  formidable  —  one  unconquered,  it  might  seem 
unconquerable.  Urban  hardly  retired  to  Ferrara,  and 
died  of  grief,  it  was  said  (though  the  news  could  not 
possibly  have  reached  Italy),  for  this  disaster.' 

But  Urban  knew  not  that  this  disaster  would  save 
the  papacy  from  its  imminent  peril ;  it  diverted  at  once 
even  Barbarossa  himself  from  his  hostile  plans ;  it  awed 
the  most  implacable  enemies  in  Christendom  to  peace 
and  amity.  The  first  act  of  Gregory  VIII.^  (Albert, 
Cardinal  of  St.  IvoreuKO  in  Lucina)  was  to  issue  lam- 
entable letters  to  the  whole  of  Christendom.  They 
described  in  harrowing  terms  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 


IDrban  left  Verona  in  Septem 
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Saladin  (for  the  cross  of  Christ  had  ceased  to  be  the 
unconquerable  defence  of  the  Christians)  had  over- 
thrown the  whole  Cliristian  host ;  had  broken  into  the 
holy  city  ;  the  cross  itself  was  taken,  the  Bishop  akin, 
the  King  a  prisoner,  many  knights  of  the  Temple  and 
of  St,  John  beheaded.  This  was  the  Divine  visitation 
for  the  sins,  not  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  but  of 
Christendom :  it  might  melt  the  hearts,  not  only  of  all 
believers,  but  of  mankind.  The  Pope  exhorted  all 
men  to  take  arms,  or  at  least  to  offer  the  amplest  con- 
tributions for  the  relief  of  their  imperilled  brethren, 
and  the  recovery  of  the  city,  the  sepulchre,  the  cross 
of  the  Lord.  He  appointed  a  fast  for  five  years,  to 
appease  the  wrath  of  God.  Every  Friday  in  the  year 
was  to  be  observed  as  Lent ;  on  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days meat  was  forbidden.  To  these  days  of  abstinence 
the  Pope  and  the  cardinals  were  to  add  Monday,  The 
cardinals  imposed  on  themselves  even  more  exemplary 
duties :  to  take  the  cross,  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land  as 
mendicant  pilgrims,  to  receive  no  presents  from  those 
who  came  on  business  to  the  papal  court ;  not  to  mount 
on  horseback,  but  to  go  on  foot  so  long  as  the  ground 
on  which  the  Saviour  walked  was  trodden  by  the  feet 
of  the  unbeliever.'  Gregory  set  off  for  Pisa  to  recon- 
cile the  hostile  republics  of  Pisa  and  Genoa,  in  order 
that  their  mighty  armaments  might  combine  Dee.  it,  iibt. 
for  the  reconquest  of  Palestine.  But  Gregory  died 
before  he  had  completed  the  second  month  of  his  pon- 
tificate. 

His  successor,  elected  two  days  after  liis  decease, 
was  by  birth  a  Roman,  Paul  Cardinal  of  Pal-  ciBmont  lu. 
eatrina :  he  took  the  Roman  name  of  Clem-  ""■  "■ 
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ent  III,  TliB  pontificate  was  niscued  from  the  hnnie- 
diate  influence  of  the  northern  republics,  and,  aa  a  Ro- 
man, Clement  had  the  natural  ambition  to  restore  the 
Papacy  to  Rome.  Rome  herself  had  now  again  grown 
weary  of  that  republican  freedom  which  was  bought  at 
the  cost  of  her  wealth,  her  importance,  her  magnifi- 
cence, Rome  inhabited  by  the  Pope  was  the  centre 
of  the  civilized   world ;    as  an  independent  republic, 

I  only  an  inheritor  of  a  barren  name  and  of  unproductive 

glory.  Yet  must  the  Pojie  purchase  his  restoration  by 
tlie  sacrifice  of  Tusculum  and  of  Tivoli ;  to  a  Roman 
perhaps  no  heartfelt  sacrifice.  Tivoli  had  become  an 
object  of  jealousy,  as  Tusculum  formerly  of  implacable 
hatred.  On  these  terms  Clement  III.  obtained  not 
i.B.  1188.  merely  his  safe  return  to  Rome,  but  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Papal  royalties  from  the  Roman  people. 
The  republic  by  this  treaty  recognized  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Pope ;  the  patriciate  was  abolished,  a  prefect 
named  with  more  limited  powers.  The  senators  were 
to  be  annually  elected,  to  receive  the  approbation  and 
swear  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  St,  Peter's  Church  and 
all  its  domains  were  restored  to  the  Pope ;  of  the  tolls 
M««h,  1191.  which  were  levied  one  third  was  to  be  ex- 
pended for  the  use  of  the  Roman  people.  The  senate 
and  people  were  to  respect  the  majesty  and  maintain 
the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  Roman  Pontiff;  the  Ro- 

I  man  Pontiff  to  bestow,  the  accustomed  largesses  on  the 
senators,  their  judges,  and  oificers.'  Clement  III. 
ruled  in  peace  for  two  years ;  he  died  in  Rome. 
Hyacinth,  Cardinal  of  St.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  was 
April  ifi.  elected  to  the  Papacy ;  he  took  the  name  of 
D«i«tin<  ra.  CoBlestine   III.      His  fii-st  act  must  be  the 
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coronation  of  the  Emperor  Henry,  Since  tlie  kiss  of 
Jerusalem  the  new  Crusade  had  absorbed  the  mind  of 
Europe.  Of  all  tliese  expeditions  none  had  commenced 
with  greater  pomp,  and  it  might  seem  security  of  vic-i 
tory.  Notwithstanding  the  prowess  of  Saladin,  could 
he  resist  the  combined  forces,  the  personal  ability  and 
valor  of  the  three  greatest  monarchs  of  Europe  ?  Bar- 
barossa  himself  had  yielded  to  the  irresistible  enthusi- 
asm ;  at  the  head  of  such  an  army  as  might  become 
the  great  Caisar  of  the  West,  he  had  set  forth  by  land 
to  Palestine.  The  Kings  of  France  and  of  England, 
Philip  Augustus,  Richard  tlie  Lion-hearted,  proceeded 
by  sea.  But,  if  possible,  this  Crusade  was  even  more 
disastrous,  achieved  less  and  suffered  more,  than  all  be- 
fore. The  Emperor  Frederick  was  drowned  in  a  small 
river  of  Pisidia  ;  his  vast  host  wasted  away,  ixoaning  rf 
and  part  only,  and  that  in  miserable  plight,  ^"•'■™"- 
reached  Antioch.  The  jealousies  of  Philip  Augustus 
of  France  and  Richard  of  England  made  the  success 
of  their  great  army  impossible.  Philip  Augustus  left 
the  feme  of  an  accomplished  traitor,  Richard  that  of 
ungovernable  pride  and  cnielty,  as  well  as  of  unrivalled 
valor.  His  chivalrous  courage  had  won  the  respect  of 
Saladin,  his  ruthless  massacres  made  his  name  the  ter- 
ror, for  a.  long  time,  of  Saracen  mothers ;  but  no  per- 
manent conquest  was  made  ;  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
was  left  to  sink  into  a  barren  title.  Richard's  short 
career  of  glory  ended  in  his  long  imprisonment  in 
Austria. 

The  news  of  Frederick's  death  had  reached  Italy  be- 
fore the  decease  of  Clement  III.     His  successor  dared 
not    refiise    the    coronation    of    Henry,    now  i.e.  ii89. 
Lord  of  Germany  and  of  Sicily.     Fiction  at  times  be- 
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^B  comea  history.     It  is  aa  important  to  know  what  men 

^B  were  believed  to  do,  as  what  they  actually  did.     The 

^H  account  of  Henry's  coronation,  in  an  ancient  clironi- 

^H  cler,  cannot  but  be  false  in  many  of  its  most  striking 

^H  particular,  as  being  utterly  inconsistent,  at  least  with 

^H  Coranhtion  of  the  situation  if  Dot  with  the  character  of  the 

^^H  tbe  Emperor    -f-.  .,,  '.iir 

^M  HBdrj.  Tope,  no  less  than  with  the  haughty  and  un- 

^H  scrupulous  demeanor  of  Henry.      The  Pope  may  have 

^1  beheld  with  secret  satisfaction  the  seizure   of    the   Si- 

^H  cilian  kingdom  by  Tancred  the  Norinan,  the  progress 

^m  made  by  his  arms  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  ill- 

concealed  aversion  of  the  wliole  realm  to  the  Germans ; 
he  may  have  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  a  new 
Norman  kingdom,  detached  from  the  imperial  alliance, 
might  afford  security  to  the  Roman  Pontiff.  Bnt 
Henry  was  still  with  his  unbroken  forces ;  the  husband 
of  the  Queen  of  Naples ;  there  was  no  power  at  hand 
to  protect  the  Pope.  Coelestine  could  as  yet  reckon  on 
no  more  than  the  precarious  support  of  the  Romans. 
Henry,  when  he  appeared  with  his  Empress  and  his 
army  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  might,  in  bis 
eager  desire  to  secure  his  coronation,  quietly  smile  at 
the  presumptuous  bearing  of  the  Romans,  who  manned 
their  walls,  and  though  they  would  admit  the  Emperor, 
refused  to  open  their  gates  to  his  German  troops ; 
he  might  condescend  to  enter  alone,  and  to  meet  the 
Pope  on  the  steps  of  St.  Peter's.  But  the  haughty 
lud  insulting  conduct  attributed  to  Pope  Coalestine 
only  shows  what  Europe,  to  a  great  extent,  believed  to 
be  the  relation  in  which  the  Popes  supposed  themselves 
to  stand  towards  the  Emperor;  the  wide-spread  opin- 
ion of  the  supremacy  which  they  claimed,  and  which 
they  exercised  on  all  practicable  occasions.     "  Cceles- 
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tine  sat  on  his  pontifical  throne,  holding  the  imperiitl 
crown  between  his  feet ;  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
howed  their  heads,  and  from  between  the  feet  of  the 
Pope  received  each  the  crown.  But  tlie  LoM  Pope 
immediately  struck  the  crown  of  the  Emperor  with  his 
foot  and  cast  it  to  the  ground,  signifying  that  if  he 
should  deserve  it,  it  was  in  the  Pope's  power  to  degrade 
him  from  the  empire.  The  cardinals  caught  up  the 
felleu  crown  and  replaced  it  on  the  brow  of  the  Em- 
peror." Such  was  the  notion  of  an  English  historian,* 
such  in  England  was  proclaimed  to  be  the  treatment  of 
the  Emperor  by  the  Pope  at  this  solemn  time  ;  it  was 
received  perhaps  more  readily,  and  repeated  more  em- 
phatically on  account  of  the  deep  hatred  felt  by  the 
English  nation  to  the  ruling  Emperor  for  bis  treachery 
to  their  captive  sovereign  King  Richard. 

Yet  for  ^ia  coronation  Henry  scrupled  not  to  pay  a 
price  even  more  humiliating,  but  of  which  lie  felt  not 
the  humiliation,  an  act  of  hia  characteristic  perfidy  and 
cruelty.  The  Pope  had  not  been  able  to  fulfil  that 
one  of  the  tei'ms  of  his  treaty  with  the  Roman  people, 
which  was  to  them  of  the  deepest  interest,  the  demoli- 
tion of  Tusculum,  The  city  had  admitted  an  imperial 
garrison  to  protect  it  from  the  Pope,  and  from  Rome. 
The  Pope  demanded  its  surrender ;  without  this  con- 
cession he  would  not  proceed  to  the  coi'ona-  surreninor 
tion.  The  garrison  received  orders,  without  *.ii-  iisi. ' 
consulting  the  citizens,  to  open  the  gates  to  the  Romans. 
The  Romans  hastened  to  glut  the  vengeance  of  years, 
unchecked  by  Emperor  or  by  Pope.  They  massacred 
many  of  the  principal  citizens,  and  mutilated  the  rest ; 
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shows  at  once  the  inexhaustible  activity  of  his  mind ; 
he  is  involved  simultaneously  or  successively  in  the  vital 
interests  of  every  kingdom  in  the  western  world.  The 
history  of  Innocent's  Papacy  will  be  more  full  and  in- 
telligible by  tracing  his  acts  in  succession  rather  than 
in  strict  chronological  order,  in  every  part  of  Christen- 
dom. I.  In  Rome,  and  II.  In  Italy.  III.  In  the 
Empire.  IV.  In  France.  V.  In  England.  VI.  In 
Spain.  VII.  In  the  Northern  kingdoms.  VIII.  In 
Bulgaria  and  Hungary.  IX.  In  the  Byzantine  Empire 
and  the  East,  in  Constantinople,  Armenia,  and  the 
Holy  Land.  Finally,  X.  In  the  wars  of  Languedoc 
with  the  Albigensian  and  other  schismatics ;  and  XI. 
XII.  In  the  establishment  of  the  two  new  monastic 
orders,  that  of  St,  Dominic  and  tliat  of  St.  Francis. 

The  afliiirs  of  Rome  and  of  Italy  are  so  intimately 
blended  that  it  may  not  be  convenient  to  keep  tliem 
entirely  disconnected. 

I,  The  city  of  Rome  was  the  first  to  acknowledge 
the  ascendancy  of  the  new  Pontiff.  Since  nomo. 
the  treaty  with  Clement  III,  the  turbulence  of  the 
Roman  people  seemed  sunk  to  rest.  As  well  the  stir- 
ring reminiscences  of  their  ancient  grandeur  as  the 
democratic  Christianity  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  were  for- 
gotten. The  mutuious  spirit  which  liad  twice  risen  in 
insurrection  against  Lucius  III.,  and  had  driven  that 
Pontiff  into  the  north  of  Italy,  had  been  allayed.* 
Clement  had  appeased  tlicm  for  a  time  by  the  promise 
of  sacrificing  Tusculum  to  their  implacable  hostility ; 
his  successor  Ccelestine  III.  Iiad  consummated  or  ex- 
torted from  the  Emperor  that  sacrifice.^  A  judiciona 
1  See  vol.  ir.  p.  tan. 

I  See  "al  iv.  p.  MB. 
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ence  and  misfortunes  of  Constantia  miglit  awaken  the 
sympathy  of  his  own  subjects,  induced  Tancred  to 
send  her  to  the  Emperor,  not  merely  without  ransom 
but  loaded  with  magnificent  presents. 

For  another  prisoner  was  implored  the  interpositian 
of  the  Pope.  King  Richard  of  England  had  impriMn- 
been  seized,  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  Riciumi. 
by  his  deadly  enemy  Duke  Leopold  of  Austria.  The 
Emperor  had  compelled  or  bribed  his  surrender;  he 
was  now  in  a  dungeon  of  the  castle  of  Trefels,  No 
sooner  had  the  news  of  his  capture  reached  his  own 
dominions  than  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  wrote  to  com- 
plain of  this  outrage  against  a  King  and  a  crusader, 
who  as  a  crusader  was  under  the  special  protection  of 
the  Holy  See  —  "Unsheathe  at  once,  most  merciful 
lather,  the  sword  of  St.  Peter ;  show  at  once  your  debt 
of  gratitude  to  such  a  son  of  the  Church,  that  even 
those  of  lower  rank  may  know  what  succor  they  may 
expect  from  you  in  their  hour  of  necessity."  Peter  of 
Elois,  the  Arclideacon  of  Bath,  whose  high  reputation 
for  letters  justified  the  step,  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Mentz,  requiring  his  good  offices  and 
those  of  the  whole  German  clergy  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  King.  He  scrapied  not,  in  his  zeal,  to  compare 
tlie  Duke  of  Austria  and  the  Emperor  himself  to  Judas 
Iscariot,  who  sold  the  Lord,  and  as  deserving  the  fete 
of  Judas.^  Eleanor  the  Queen  Mother  ad-  Leticra  or 
dressed  the  Pope,  letter  after  letter,  in  the  most  Kiwnor. 
vehement  and  impassioned  language  ^  —  "  On  thee  will 

1  Petri  BlEsensii,  Episu  6J. 

*  Petri  Blwensia,  EpiRt.  143,1+4,1*5,146.    These  letters  were  written,  it 
should  seem,  \iy  Peter  of  Bloia,  with  hia  usual  force,  his  ocraaional  felici^, 
ponal  pedanlty  of  scriptural  iilustralion,  his  ptay  upon  words.    "  Nobia 
irmana  GermaniH  hiEc  mala  germinant  universis.    Lcgati  aobis  jun 
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fell  all  the  guilt  of  this  tragedy :  thou  wlio  art  the 
fether  of  orphans,  the  judge  of  widows,  the  comforter 
of  those  that  mourn  and  weep,  the  city  of  refuge  to  all. 
If  the  Church  of  Rome  sits  silent  witli  folded  hands  at 
such  ail  outrage  against  Christ,  let  God  arise  and  judge 

our  cause Where  is  the  zeal  of  Elijah  against 

Ahab  ?  the  zeal  of  John  against  Herod  ?  the  zeal  of 
Ambrose  against  Valens  ?  the  zeal  of  Alexander  III., 
whom  we  have  heard  and  seen  awfully  cutting  off 
Frederick  the  father  of  this  Prince  from  the  commun- 
ion of  the  faithful?"  The  supplication,  the  expostu- 
lations, became  more  and  more  bitter.  "  For  trifling 
causes  your  cardinals  are  sent  in  all  their  power  even 
to  the  most  barbarous  regions  ;  in  this  arduous,  in  this 
lamentable,  in  this  common  cause,  you  have  not  ap- 
pointed even  a  subdeacon  or  an  acolyth.  It  is  lucre 
which  in  our  day  commissions  legates,  not  respect  for 
Christ,  not  the  honor  of  the  Church,  not  the  peace  of 

kingdoms,  not  the  salvation  of  the  people You 

would  not  much  have  debased  the  dignity  of  the  Ro- 
man See,  if  in  your  own  pereon  you  had  set  out  to 
Germany  for  the  deliverance  of  so  great  a  ICing,  Re- 
store me  my  son ;  0  man  of  God,  if  thou  art  indeed 
1  of  God,  not  a  man  of  blood  !  if  thou  art  so 
lukewarm  in  his  deliverance,  the  Most  High  may  re- 
quire his  blood  at  thy  hands."  She  dwells  on  the  great 
i  of  the  Kings  of  England,  of  Henry  II.  to  the 
See  of  Rome :  his  influence  had  retained  the  King  of 
France  in  fidelity  to  Alexander ;  his  wealth  had  bought 
the  obedience  of  the  Romans.  In  a  second,  in  a  third 
letter,  she  is  more  pressing,  more  pathetic  —  "  Can  your 

CD  aunt  miasi :  utque  verum  fatear,  Iiga.ti  potius  quam 
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soul  be  safe  while  you  do  not  earnestly  endeavor  tlie 
deliverance  of  your  son,  the  sheep  of  your  fold,  by 
frEiquent  legations,  by  wholesome  admonitions,  by  the 
thundei-a  of  commination,  by  general  interdicts,  by 
awful  excommunications  ?  You  ought  to  lay  down 
your  life  for  him  in  whose  behalf  you  are  unwilling  to 
speak  or  to  write  a  single  word."  Ccelestine  was  un- 
moved by  entreaties,  remonstrances,  rebukes.  The 
promised  legates  never  presented  themselves  so  long  aa 
Richard  was  in  prison.^  It  appears  not  whether  from 
prudence  or  fear,  but  no  sooner  was  the  King  released, 
than  Ccelestine  embraced  his  cause  with  ardor ;  lie  de- 
manded the  restitution  of  the  ransom,  the  deliverance 
of  the  hostages.  He  excommunicated  Duke  Leopold 
of  Austria  and  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
imprisonment  of  Richard.  The  Duke  of  Austria,  at 
length,  being  in  danger  of  hia  life  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  was  glad  to  purchase  his  release  from  the  escom- 
inunicjition  by  obedience  to  the  Pope's  demands. 

By  the  death  of  Tancred  King  of  Sicily,  and  of 
Roger  the  heir  of  Tancred  (he  died,  it  was  said,  of 
grief  for  the  loss  of  his  son),  and  the  rapid  recon- 
quest  of  Apulia,  and  even  of  Sicily  itself,  by  the  Em- 
peror Henry,  the  Empire  had  again  consolidated  ita 
strength.  The  realm  of  the  Hohenstaufens  extended 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Baltic.  It  might  seem 
that  the  coming  century,  instead  of  beholding  the  Pope, 
after  years  of  obstinate  strife  with  the  house  of  Swabia, 
at  the  culminating  point  of  his  power,  and  seeing  the 
last  blood  of  the  Hohenstaufens  flow  upon  the  scaf- 
fold, might  behold  him  sunk  into  a  vassal  of  the  Em- 
peror.    It  might  seem  that,  enclosed  and  cooped  in  on 

I  Ridlard  imprisoned,  Dec.  20,  11S2;  relaaged,  Feb.  UM. 
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every  aide,  holding  even  spiritual  communications  with 
Chriatendom  only  by  the  permission  of  tlie  German, 
the  Pontiff  might  perhaps  he  compelled  to  yield  up  all 
the  haughty  pretensions  of  the  Church  under  long, 
weary,  irremediable,  degrading  oppression.  Powers 
which  he  dared  not  wield,  or  wielded  in  vain,  would 
fall  into  contempt ;  the  Emperor  would  create  Popea 
according  to  his  own  will,  and  Popes  so  created,  having 
lost  their  independence,  would  lose  their  self-respect 
and  the  respect  of  mankind. 

But  Henry  himself,  by  the  curae  which,  without  pen- 
etrating into  the  divine  counsela,  lie  may  be  supposed 
to  have  entailed  on  his  race  by  his  atrocious  cruelties  in 
Italy,  by  the  universal  execration  which  be  brought  on 
the  German  name  and  the  Ghibelline  cause,  by  tyranny 
which,  after  much  allowance  for  the  exaggeration  of 
hate,  is  too  strongly,  too  generally  attested,  contributed 
more,  perhaps,  than  has  been  generally  supposed,  to 
the  sudden  growth  of  the  Papal  power. 

Henry  appeared  in  Ifaly  ;  Pisa  and  Genoa  forgot 
TheRm-  their  hostilities  to  join  their  fleets  in  his 
taiui^.  support.  Pope  Ccelestine  bowed  before  the 
storm.  Though  Henry  had  neither  restored  the  Eng- 
lish gold  nor  the  hostages,  though  he  still  retained 
possession  of  the  lands  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  and 
was  virtually  under  es  com  muni  cation  as  participant  In 
the  guilt  of  Richard's  captivity,  the  Pope  ventured  on 
no  measure  of  resistance,  and  Henry  passed  contempt- 
uously by  Rome  to  his  southern  prey.  The  Apulian 
cities  opened  their  gates  ;  Salerno  only,  in  the  desper- 
ation of  fear  for  her  treachery  to  the  Empress,  made 
some    resistance,    and    suffered    accordingly.'       Henry 

1  Tbe  eloquent  Hogo  Fakaadiu  saw  tb»  cnming  ruin.    "  Intucri  n 


marched  without  further  opposition  from  the  Garig- 
liano  to  thu  Straits  of  Messina,  from  Messina  to  Pa- 
lermo. Palermo  received  him  with  open  gates,  with 
clouds  of  incense  and  joyous  processions.  The  youth- 
ful William,  the  second  son  of  Tancred,  laid  his  crown 
at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor,  and  received  the  hereditary 
Countahip  of  Lecce. 

The  campaign  began  in  August ;  the  Emperor  cel- 
ebrated Christmas  in  Palermo  a.d.  1194.  There  had 
been  no  sound  of  arms,  no  disturbance,  except  from 
the  jealousy  of  the  Pisana  and  Genoese :  not  a  drop 
of  blood  had  been  slied.  At  Christmas,  the  period  of 
peace  and  festivity,  Henry  laid  before  a  great  assembly 
of  the  realm  letters  (it  was  said  forged)  ^  but  letters 
which  even  if  they  did  not  reveal,  were  declared  to 
reveal,  an  extensive  conspiracy  against  his  power. 
Bishops,  nobles,  the  royal  femily,  were  implicated  in 
the  charges.  No  further  evidence  was  ofiered  or  re- 
quired. Peter  de  Celano  sat  as  supreme  justiciary,  a 
man  dear  to  the  hard  and  ruthless  heart  of  flj^emM  q( 
Henry.  A  judicial  massacre  began.  Arch- °'''"''' 
bishops  and  bishops,  counts  and  nobles  —  among  them 
three  sons  of  the  Chancellor  Matthew,  Margantono  the 
great  naval  captain,  the  Archbishop  of  Salerno  —  were 
apprehended,  condemned,  executed,  or  mutilated  with 

jam  videor  turbuUntas  burbararum  ncles,  et  quo  fcruntor  impetu  irruentsB, 
<ivilit«e  opolenUa,  cC  loca  diuluroft  pace  florentia  metu  coacuten,  csde 
TUtire,  rapinia  atterere  et  fcedare  luxurliL  ....  Nee  enim  aut  rsUonie 
ordine  regi,  Bat  miaeiKtione  deflecti,  aat  religione  tetreri  Tsutonica  novlt 
ioiaiila,  qnam  et  innatus  furor  cxagitat  et  rapacitaa  stimulat  et  libido  pm- 
etpiUt.  .  .  .  Vce  tibi  fona  Celebris  et  priecUri  nominls  Aretbusa,  quiB  ad 
B  poetarum 
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barbarous  variety  of  torture.  Some  were  hanged,  some 
buried  alive,  some  burned ;  blinding  and  castration 
were  the  mildest  punishments.  The  bodies  of  Tan- 
cred  and  his  son  were  torn  from  their  graves,  tlie 
crowns  plucked  from  their  usurping  brows.  The 
Queen  Sybilla,  with  her  three  daughters  Aleria,  Con- 
stantia,  and  Mardonia,  were  thrown  into  prison  ;  the 
Dud.  28, 11B4.  young  William  blinded  and  mutilated,'  On 
the  very  day  when  these  fetal  disclosures  were  made, 
and  the  work  of  blood  began,  the  Empress  Constantia 
gave  birth  at  Jesi  to  Frederick  Roger,  afterwards  the 
Emperor  Fredeinck  II,  The  Nemesis  of  Grecian  trag- 
edy might  be  imagined  as  presiding  over  the  birth. 

The  Pope,  in  righteous  indignation  at  these  inhii- 
Oondneiof  iianities,  took  courage,  and  issued  the  edict 
thaPopo.  gf  excommunication  against  the  Emperor. 
Excommunication,  if  reserved  for  such  crimes,  might 
have  wrought  more  powerfully  on  the  minds  of  men. 
But  Henry  was  strong  enough  to  treat  such  censures 
with  disdain :  he  passed  through  Italy  without  conde- 
scending to  notice  Rome.  As  he  passed  he  distributed 
to  liis  iaithfiil  German  followers  territories,  provinces, 
princedoms.  Markwald  obtained  Ancona,  Ravenna, 
and  Romitgna.  Diephold  had  large  lands  in  Apulia; 
at  a  later  period  he  became  Count  of  Ancona,  Rich- 
ard the  Count  of  that  city,  the  brother-in-law  of  Tail- 
ored, having  been  seized  as  a  traitor,  bound  to  the  tail 
of  a  horse,  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Capua,  was 
hung  up  by  the  leg,  till  the  Emperor's  fool,  after  two 


1  The  urnelties  of  Heniy  are  darklj  told,  but  not  overcboi^ed,  in  a  »- 
2«nt  vfork,  Cberrier,  Lutte  des  Popes  et  des  EmparaurB  do  In  Maison  de 
Suabe,  Paris,  1848.     See,  too,  Von  Ranmar,  Geachichto  dor  HohEnsIaofen, 
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days'  misery,  put  an  end  to  his  pain  by  tying  a  great 
Btonc  to  his  neck,  Philip,  t!ie  Emperor's  brother,  had 
the  domains  of  the  Couittesa  Matilda  and  all  Tuscany. 
Philip  married  Irene,  daughter  of  the  Byzantine  Em- 
peror and  widow  of  King  Roger  of  Sicily.  Not  yet 
thirty  years  old,  Henry  VI.,  the  Hohenstaufen,  abso- 
lute m.tster  of  Germany  and  of  Italy,  was  at  a  greater 
height  of  power  than  had  been  attained  by  his  father 
Barbarossa,  or  was  subsequently  reached  by  Frederick 
II.  He  could  defy  another  Lonibard  League  which 
was  forming  to  control  him  ;  the  feuds  in  Germany 
broke  not  out  ioto  open  war.  His  proposition  to  make 
the  Empire  hereditary  in  his  family,  on  the  attractive 
condition  that  he  should  guarantee  the  hereditary  de- 
scent of  the  great  fieft,  and  abandon  all  claims  on  the 
estates  of  the  Church,  was  heard  with  favor,  a.d.  not. 
and  accepted  by  fifty-two  princes  of  the  empire.  The 
great  ecclesiastics  were  not  indisposed  to  the  measure ; 
even  the  Pope  hesitated,  and  only  on  mature  delibera- 
tion declared  himself  opposed  to  the  plan.  But  the 
election  of  his  son  Frederick  as  King  of  the  a.b.  iim. 
Romans  was  a^'.eeded  to  by  his  brothers,  by  all  the 
princes,  and  won  the  reluctant  consent  of  Albert  Arch- 
bishop of  Mentz.  His  popularity  in  Germany  was  in- 
creased by  his  earnest  support  of  a  new  crasade,  to 
which  the  death  of  Saladin  and  the  feuds  among  his 
sons  might  give  some  reasonable  hopes  of  success. 
Henry  did  not  venture  to  withdraw  his  own  personal 
presence  from  his  European  dominions;  but  he  was 
liberal  in  bis  influence,  in  his  levies,  and  in  his  conti'i- 
bntions  to  the  holy  cause.  The  only  op-un„n,ion. 
oosition  to  Henry's  despotism  was  tliat  of  the  '""'^''■ 
gentler  Empress,   who  tempered    by    every    means    in 
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her  power  the  inhuman  tyranny  which  still  crushed  her 
Sicilian  subjects  to  the  earth.  So  distasteful  was  her 
mildness,  it  was  mmored  abroad,  that  it  gave  rise  to 
serious  dissensions  between  tlie  husband  and  tlie  wife, 
that  she  had  even  meditated  an  insuiTection  in  favor  of 
her  depressed  people,  and  the  transfer  of  her  kingdom 
and  of  her  hand  to  some  less  tyrannic  sovereign.  But 
these  were  doubtless  the  fictions  of  those  who  hoped 
they  might  be  true:  there  was  no  outward  breach; 
nothing  seemed  to  disturb  the  conjugal  harmony. 

Henry  returned  to  his  Italian  dominions,  to  suppress 
in  his  own  person  all  that  threatened  insurrection,  or 
which  might  by  its  strength  be  tempted  to  insurrection. 
He  levelled  the  walls  of  Capua  and  Naples,  He  crossed 
to  Sicily,  and  sat  down  before  the  insignificant  castle 
of  St.  John,  the  cliieftain  of  which  had  been  driven 
into  rebellion  by  the  fear  of  being  treated  as  a  rebel. 
On  a  hot  autumn  day  he  went  out  to  hunt  in  the 
neighboring  forest,  drank  copiously  of  cold  water,  and 
D»ih  of  exposed  himself  to  the  chill  dews  of  the  even- 
Hmrj.  jjjg  ^  fever  came  on  ;  he  was  with  diffi- 
culty removed  to  Messina,  and  died  in  the  arms  of  his 
wife.  His  son  Frederick  had  not  yet  completed  hk 
second  year.  As  soon  as  the  Pope  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  remove  the  excommunication,  Henry  VI.  was 
buried  in  great  state  at  Palermo.'  Three  months  after 
Ccelestine  III.  followed  him  to  the  grave.^  An  infant 
was  the  heir  of  the  Empire;  Innocent  III.,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  was  Pope. 
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BOOK    IX. 

INNOCENT  m. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ROME    AND    ITALY. 


Under  Innocent  III.,  the  Papal  power  rose  to  its 
ThBPaimi  ntmost  height.  Later  Pontiffs,  more  espe- 
iraimr«y.  cinWy  BoHiface  VIII.,  were  more  exorbitant 
in  their  pretensions,  more  violent  in  their  measures ;  bat 
the  full  BoTereignty  of  the  Popedom  had  already  taken 
possession  of  the  minds  of  the  Popes  themselves,  and 
had  been  submitted  to  by  great  part  of  Christendom. 
The  thirteenth  century  is  nearly  commensurate  with 
this  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  Innocent  III.  at  its  com- 
mencement calmly  exercised  as  his  right,  and  handed 
down  strengthened  and  almost  irresistible  to  his  suc- 
cessors, that  which,  at  its  close,  Boniface  asserted  with 
repulsive  and  ill-timed  arrogance,  endangered,  under- 
mined, and  shook  to  its  base.  At  leatt  from  the  days 
of  Hildebrand,  tbe  mind  of  Europe  had  become  fa- 
miliarized with  the  assertion  of  those  claims,  which  in 
their  latent  significance  amounted  to  an  absolute  irre- 
sponsible  autocracy.  The  essential  inherent  siipi-emacy 
of  the  spiritual  over  the  temporal  power,  as  of  the  soul 
over  the  body,  as  of  eternity  over  time,  as  of  Christ 


over  Cs^ar,  as  of  God  over  man,  was  now  an  integral 
part  of  Christianity.  There  was  a  shuddering  sense 
of  impiety  in  all  resistance  to  this  ever-present  rule ;  it 
required  either  the  utmost  strength  of  mind,  desperate 
courage,  or  desperate  recklessness,  to  confront  the  fatal 
and  undefined  consequences  of  such  resistance.  The 
assertion  of  these  powers  by  the  Church  had  heen, 
however  intermittingly,  yet  constantly  growing,  and 
had  now  fully  grown,  into  determinate  acts.  The  Popes 
had  not  merely  claimed,  they  had  established  many 
precedents  of  their  right  to  excommunicate  sovereigns, 
and  so  of  virtually  releasing  subjects  from  their  alle- 
giance to  a  king  under  sentence  of  outlawry ;  to  call 
sovereigns  to  account  not  merely  for  flagrant  outrages 
on  the  Church,  hut  for  moral  delinqnencies,^  especially 
those  connected  with  marriage  and  concubinage;  to 
receive  kingdoms  by  the  cession  of  their  sovereigns  as 
feudal  fiefs  ;  to  grant  kingdoms  which  had  no  legitimate 
lord,  or  of  which  the  lordship  was  doubtfiil  and  con- 
tested, or  such  as  were  conquered  from  infidels,  barba- 
rians, or  heretics :  as  to  the  Empire,  tb  inteifere  in  the 
election  as  judge  both  in  the  first  and  last  resort. 
Ideas  obtain  authority  and  dominion,  not  altogether 
from  their  intrinsic  truth,  but  rather  from  their  constant 
asseveration,  especially  when  they  fell  in  with  the  com- 
mon hopes  and  fears,  the  wants  and  necessities  of  hu- 

'  Innocent  III.  lays  this  down  broadly  and  distJnclly :  "  Cum  onim  non 
hnnumie  cunatitutjoai  scd  diviiiiB  putius  innitamur:  qniu  puteEitas  nostra 

officium  nostrum  spectet  de  qnoGonque  mortali  peccato  corrigere  quemlibet 
Chrfstianuni,  et  si  carrectionetn  conteaipnerit,  ipsnm  per  dbtridlonem  ec- 
cletiaMicani  co«rcere."  —  Decret.  Innocent  III.,  Bub  aim.  1300,  cap.  13,  de 
JadiciU.  Kchbom  obaerrea  on  tbia:'*  Womitdenn  natUrilcbderGrundaati 
lelbst,  daa  die  Kircba  wegen  Silndliubkelt  der  Handlung  uber  jede  CivQ- 
aactie  erkennen  miige,  aDerkannt  wuide."  ^Becbla  QeachiuhCe,  ii.  S17. 
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his    own    vicar    on    eartli ;    a    better    niotlier  —  the 
Church.^ 

Cunstantia  died  on  the  27th  of  November.^  Inno- 
cent was  thus,  if  he  could  expel  the  Germans,  ad.  lira, 
virtually  King  of  Sicily,  master  of  his  own  CohjudUi, 
large  territories,  and  as  the  ally  and  protector  of  the 
great  Republican  Leagues  the  dominant  power  in  Italy ; 
and  all  this  in  less  than  one  year  after  his  accession  to 
the  Papal  throne.^ 

But  the  elements  of  discord  were  not  so  easily  awed 
into  peace.  The  last  will  of  Constantia,  besides  the 
guardianship  of  the  Pope,  had  appointed  a  Council  of 
Regency:  the  Chancellor,  the  subtle  and  ambitious 
Walter  of  Palear  Bishop  of  Troja  (whose  brothers,  and 
perhaps  himself,  were  in  dangerous  coirespondence  with 
Markwald),  the  Archbishops  of  Palermo,  Monreale, 
and  Capua.  She  trusted  not  to  the  unrewarded  piety 
or  charity  of  the  Pontiff:  for  the  protection  of  her  son 
Sicily  was  to  pay  yearly  thirty  thousand  pieces  of  gold ;  * 
all  his  other  expenses  were  to  be  charged  on  the  rev&- 
nue  of  the  kingdom.  But  her  death  opened  a  new 
scene  of  intrigue  and  daring  to  Markwald.  He  re- 
sumed the  title  of  Seneschal  of  the  Empire,  laid  claim 
to  the  administration  of  Sicily  and  tJio  guardianship  of 

1  Epst.  I  805. 

'Aged  45;  ajcorind  IS  dttys  uRsr  hwhuBbfuid. 

•  He  inWrfcred  toon  after  in  Che  afiatn  of  the  Lombsrd  I.e«gao.  Pbtiiu 
uid  Piiu.'enta  hod  qiumlled  aboat  the  posBessioa  of  Borgo  Sua  Domina. 
He  foiuumndud  bis  kgate  to  take  uoansel  with  the  biahopi  lo  keep  the 
peace;  threnlened  exeoaimunitatiaa,  uid  orditred  the  cutle  to  be  placed  in 
his  awn  huida.  —  EpiBt.  ii.  3B. 

'  The  lirini  raried  in  value.  The  onace  of  gold,  about  SI  graiumes,  10 
cent.  (French  weight),  was  divided  into  34  torini.  Ita  ralue  wuulJ  b« 
■boul  B  fnaa,  93  c,  Tfi  m.  The  30,000  would  amount  to  about  T9,iaB 
Inula.  U.  Cberrier  eaUinates  that  it  would  represent  five  limei  th« 
amooat  ui  preicnt  mone;.  —  Lotte  dci  Pspea,  ii.  HI,  note. 
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absolute  impeccability  in  everyone  of  its  possessors; 
more  than  impeccability,  an  all-commanding,  indefeas- 
ible, unquestionable  majesty  of  virtue,  holiness,  and 
wisdom.  Without  this  it  is  a  baseless  tyranny,  a  sense- 
less usurpation.  In  those  days  it  struck  in  with  the 
whole  feudal  system,  which  was  one  of  strict  gradation 
and  subordination  ;  to  the  hierarchy  of  Church  and 
State  was  equally  wanting  the  Crown,  the  Sovereign 
Liege  Lord,' 

When  this  idea  was  first  promulgated  in  all  its  naked 
sternness  by  Gregory  VIL,  it  had  come  into  collision 
with  other  ideas  rooted  with  almost  equal  depth  in  the 
mind  of  man,  that  especially  of  the  illimitable  Caesa- 
rean  power,  which  thougli  transferred  to  a  German 
Emperor,  was  still  a  powerful  tradition,  and  derived 
great  weight  from  its  descent  from  Charlemagne.  But 
the  imperial  power,  from  its  elective  character ;  from 
the  strife  and  intrigue  at  each  successive  election ;  from 
constant  contests  for  the  imperial  crown  ;  from  the  op- 
position of  mighty  houses,  one  or  two  of  which  were 
almost  always  nearly  equal  in  wealth  and  influence  to 
tlie  Emperor ;  from  the  weaknesses,  vices,  tyrannies  of 
the  Emperors  themselves,  had  been  more  and  more 
imp^red  ;  that  of  the  Pope,  notwithstanding  transient 
obscurations,  had  been  silently  ascending  to  still  higher 
estimation.  The  humiliation  of  the  Emperor  was  deg- 
ntdalian ;  it  brought  contempt  on  the  office,  scarcely 

1  A  letter  a(  lanocent  to  the  Conanla  of  Mllaa  declares  that  it  is  saaU 
lege  to  doabc  the  decrees  of  ■  Pope^  that  thoiigb  he  is  hom  of  Binnen,  dTb 
■iDfal  race,  ;et,  fiace  he  fills  the  place  of  him  that  was  without  Bin.  hs  who 
despises  biro  despises  Christ.  The  cause  of  dit<pute  was  the  excommuaica- 
tJod  of  Passaguerra,  against  which  the  Milanese  protested  as  unjust.  Com- 
pare the  Docretalia,  ii.  and  lii.,  on  the  superiority  of  the  priesthood  to  the 
temporal  powsr. 
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redeemed  by  the  abilities,  successes,  or  even  virtaes 
of  new  Sovereigns ;  the  humiliation  of  the  Pope  was  a 
noble  suffering  in  the  cause  of  God  and  truth,  the  de- 
pression of  patient  holiness  noder  worldly  violence.  In 
every  schism  the  Pope  who  maintained  tlio  loftiest 
Churchmanship  had  eventually  gained  the  superiority, 
the  Imperiaiizing  Popes  had  sunk  into  impotence,  ob- 
scurity, ignominy. 

The  Crusades  had  made  the  Pope  not  merely  the 
spiritual,  but  in  some  sort  the  military  suzerain  of  Eu- 
roi>e ;  he  had  the  power  of  summoning  all  Christendom 
to  his  banner ;  tlie  raising  the  cross,  the  standard  of 
the  Pope,  was  throughout  Europe  a  general  and  com- 
pulsory levy,  the  heri--ban  of  all  who  bore  arms,  of  all 
who  could  follow  an  army.  That  which  was  a  noble 
act  of  devotion  had  become  a  duty :  not  to  assume  the 
cross  was  sin  and  impiety.  The  Crusades  thus  became 
a  kind  of  forlorn-hope  upon  which  all  the  more  dan- 
gerous and  refractory  of  the  temporal  sovereigns  might 
be  employed,  so  as  to  waste  their  strength,  if  not  lose 
their  lives,  by  the  accidents  of  the  journey  or  by  the 
aword  of  the  Mohammedan.  If  they  resisted,  tho  fear- 
ful excommunication  hmig  over  them,  and  was  ratified 
by  the  fears  and  by  the  wavering  allegiance  of  th^ 
subjects.  If  they  obeyed  and  returned,  as  most  of 
them  did,  with  shame  and  defeat,  they  returned  sliom 
of  their  power,  lowered  in  the  public  estimation,  and 
perhaps  still  pursued,  on  account  of  their  ill  success, 
with  the  inexorable  interdict.  It  was  thus  by  trammel- 
ling their  adversaries  with  vows  which  they  could  not 
decline,  and  from  which  they  could  not  extricate  them- 
selves ;  by  thus  consuming  their  wealth  and  resources 
on  this  wild  and  remote  warfare,  that  the  Popes,  who 
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themselves  decently  eluded,  or  were  prevented  by  age 
or  alleged  occupations  from  embarkation  in  these  adven- 
turous expeditions,  broke  and  wasted  away  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  Emperors.  Conrad  the  first  Ho- 
henstaufen  had  betrayed  pmdent  reluctance  to  march 
away  from  distracted  Germany  to  the  Holy  Land.  St. 
Bernard  sternly  demanded  how  he  would  answer  at  the 
great  day  of  Judgment,  the  dereliction  of  this  more  man- 
ifest duty.  The  trembling  Emperor  acknowledged  the 
voice  of  God,  girt  on  the  ci-oss,  collected  the  strength 
of  the  Empire,  to  leave  their  whitening  bones  on  the 
plains  and  to  the  defiles  of  Asia  Minor ;  he  returned 
to  Europe  discomfited  and  fallen  in  tile  estimation  of  all 
Christendom,  Frederick  Barltaroasa,  the  greatest  of 
the  Swabian  liouse,  had  perished  in  the  zenith  of  his 
power,  in  a  small  remote  river  in  Asia  Minor.  During 
this  century  will  appear  Frederick  II.,  probably  in  his 
heart,  at  least  during  his  riper  years,  disdaining  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  dominant  feeling  of  the 
time  forced  him  to  comply,  excommunicated  for  not 
taking  the  cross,  excommunicated  for  not  setting  out  to 
the  Holy  Land,  excommunicated  for  setting  out,  ex- 
communicated in  the  Holy  Land,  excommunicated  for 
returning  after  having  made  an  advantageous  peace 
■with  the  Mohammedans.  During  his  whole  reign  he 
is  vainly  struggling  to  burst  the  fetters  thus  wound 
around  him,  and  riveted  not  merely  by  the  remorseless 
hostility  of  his  spiritual  antagonists,  but  by  the  irresist- 
ible sentiment  of  the  age.  On  this  subject  there  was 
no  assumption,  no  abuse  of  Papal  authority,  wliich  was 
not  ratified  by  the  trembling  assent  of  Christendom. 
The  Crusades,  too,  had  now  made  the  Western  world 
tributary  to  the  Popedom  ;  the  vast  subventions  raised 
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for  the  Holy  Land  were  to  a  certain  extent  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Pope.  The  taxation  of  tlie  clergy  on  Jiia 
authority  could  not  be  refused  for  such  an  object ;  a 
tenth  of  all  the  exorbitant  wealtli  of  the  hierarchy 
passed  through  his  hands.  An  iramense  financial  sys- 
tem grew  up ;  Papal  collectors  were  in  every  land, 
Papal  bankers  in  every  capital,  to  transmit  these  stib- 
sidies.  The  enormous  increase  of  his  power  from  this 
source  may  tie  conjectured  ;  the  abuses  of  that  power, 
the  emoluments  for  dispensation  from  vows,  and  other 
evils,  will  appear  in  tlie  course  of  our  history. 

But  after  all,  none  of  these  accessory  and,  in  some 
degree,  fortuitous  aids  could  have  raised  the  Papal 
authority  to  its  commanding  height,'  had  it  not  pos- 
sessed more  sublime  and  more  lawful  claims  to  the 
reverence  of  mankind.  It  was  still  an  assertion  of 
eternal  principles  of  justice,  righteousness,  and  human- 
ity. However  it  might  trample  on  all  justice,  sacrifice 
righteousness  to  its  own  interests,  plunge  Europe  in 
desolating  wars,  perpetuate  strife  in  states,  set  sons  in 
arms  against  their  fathers,  fathers  against  sons  ;  it  was 
still  proclaiming  a  higher  ultimatu  end.     It  was  some- 

1  It  may  ba  well  to  state  the  clJef  point*  which  the  Pope  claimed  as  his 
esclusire  prerogBtive :  — 

I.  General  supremacy  of  jutiedicUoa ;  a  claim,  it  lb  obvious,  absolutely 
iilimitable. 

n.  Rigbt  of  legislation,  iacinding  tbe  summoning  and   preaiding  in 

III.  Judgment  in  all  ecclesiaMic  cansea  arduDos  and  difficult.  This  in- 
cluded the  power  of  jud^ng  on  contested  electJauB,  and  degrading  bishcpa. 
a  Bnper-metropolitan  power. 

IV.  Rigbt  of  conSmia^oa  of  bishops  and  metropolitan  a,  tbe  gill  of  the 
pallium.  Heuce,  by  degrees,  rights  of  appointment  to  devolved  sees,  tm- 
ervations,  Sec. 

V.  DispeoHatkms. 

VI.  The  fousdatian  of  new  orden. 
VU.  Canonization. 

Compare  Kichhom,  ii.  p.  EiDO. 
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tiling  that  there  was  a  tribunal  of  appeal,  before  which 
the  lawless  kings,  the  lawless  feudal  aristocracy  trem- 
bled, however  that  tribunal  might  be  proverbial  for  its 
venality  and  corruption,  and  constantly  warped  in  its 
judgments  by  worldly  interests.  There  was  a.  perpet- 
ual provocation,  as  it  were,  to  the  Gospel,  which  gave 
hope  where  it  did  not  give  succor  ;  which  might,  and 
frequently  did,  offer  a  refuge  against  overwhelming 
tyranny;  something,  which  in  itself  rebuked  rngged 
force,  and  inspired  some  restraint  on  heinous  immo- 
rality. 

The  Papal  language,  the  language  of  the  clergy, 
was  still  ostentatiously,  profoundly  religious  ;  it  pro- 
fessed, even  if  itself  did  not  always  respect,  even 
though  it  tampered  with,  the  awful  sense  of  retribution 
before  an  all-knowing,  all-righteous  God,  In  his  high- 
est pride,  the  Pope  was  still  the  servant  of  the  servants 
of  God ;  in  all  his  cruelty  he  boasted  of  liis  kindness  to 
the  transgressor ;  every  contumacious  Emperor  was  a 
disobedient  son  ;  the  excommunication  was  the  voice  of 
a  parent,  who  affected  at  least  relnctanee  to  chastise. 
Every  Pope  declared,  no  doubt  he  imagined,  himself 
the  vicar  and  representative  of  Christ,  and  it  was  im- 
possible that  all  the  darkness  which  had  gathered 
around  the  perfect  humanity,  the  God  in  man  as  re- 
vealed in  the  Gospel,  could  entirely  obscure  all  its  ex- 
quisite truth,  holiness,  and  love. 

If  this  great  Idea  was  ever  to  bo  realized  of  a  Chris- 
tian republic  with  a  Pope  at  its  head  —  and  inmweni  m. 
that  a  Pope  of  a  high  Christian  character  (in  some  re- 
spects, in  all  perhaps  but  one,  in  tolerance  and  gentle- 
ness almost  impossible  in  his  days,  and  the  want  of 
which,  far  from  impairing,  confinned  his  strength)  — 
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acens,  was  slain.  In  the  baggage  of  Markwald  was 
found,  or  said  to  be  found,  a  will  with  a  golden  seal, 
purporting  to  be  that  of  the  Emperor  Henry.  It  com- 
manded his  wife  and  son  to  recognize  all  the  Papal 
rights  over  Sicily  ;  it  bequeathed  Sicily,  in  case  of  the 
death  of  his  son,  in  the  fullest  terms  to  the  Pope.  It 
commanded  the  immediate  restitntion  of  the  estates  of 
the  Countess  Matilda  by  the  Empire  to  the  Pope,  If 
this  will  was  made  during  the  last  illness  of  tiie  Em- 
peror (yet  it  contemplates  the  contingency  of  his  wife 
dying  before  him),  he  might  have  been  disposed  either 
as  leaving  a  helpless  wife  and  an  infant  bcir,  to  secure 
the  protection  of  the  Pope,  and  so  the  surrender  of  the 
Matildine  territories  may  have  been  designed  as  a  direct 
reward  for  the  confirmation  of  his  son  in  the  Empire ; 
or  the  whole  may  have  been  fi'amed  in  a  fit  of  death- 
bed penitence.  The  suspicions  part  was  another  clause, 
bequeathing  the  duchy  of  Ravenna,  with  Bertinoro, 
and  the  march  of  Ancona,  to  Markwald  ; '  but  oven 
this,  if  the  Duke  died  ivithout  heirs,  was  to  revert  to 
the  Roman  See. 

Tlie  appearance  of  Walter  de  Brienne  at  the  head  of 
a  small  but  chosen  band  of  knights ;  his  com-  Jnoc,  laoL 
mission  by  the  Pope  as  the  leader  of  the  faithful,^  his 
rapid  successes,  bis  defeat  of  Diephold  before  Capua, 
the  retreat  of  the  Germans  into  their  fortresses,  his 
peaceful  occupation  of  Tarentum,  Lecce,  and  great 
part  of  Apuha,  alarmed,  or  gave  pretence  for  alarm, 
to  the  great  nobles  of  Sicily.     The  ambitious  church- 

>  The  will  IB  io  the  GeaU,  xxvil.    It  Is  af  very  doubtful  authoDticitf. 
Could  it  haTe  been  forged  b;  Markwald,  to  be  produced  if  occasion  r«- 
I    fulnd?  or  was  il  from  other  hands? 

~  '  Domino  protegente  fideica  ab  iafldelibiu."  —  Grata,  a.  xxs.. 
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icate  as  Clement  III.,  paved  the  way  to  his  rapid  rise. 
He  was  elevated  in  his  twenty-ninth  year  to  caniiMiiia. 
the  Cardinalate  under  the  title  vacated  hy  his  uncle. 
Already  he  was  esteemed  among  the  ablest  and  most 
judicious  counsellors  of  the  supreme  pontiff.  The  suc- 
cessor of  Clement  III.,  Coelestine  III.,  was  of  the 
house  of  Orsini,  hetween  whom  and  the  maternal  an- 
cestors of  Lothair,  the  Scotti,  to  whom  Clement  III. 
his  patron  belonged,  was  an  ancient,  unreconciled  feud. 
Ccelestine  III.,^  very  much  advanced  in  years,  might 
suspect  the  nepotism  of  his  predecessor,  which  had 
raised  his  kinsman  to  such  almost  unprecedented  rank, 
and  had  intrusted  him  with  affiiirs  so  far  beyond  hb 
yeai-3.  Duiing  Ccelestine's  Popedom,  the  Cardinal 
Lothair  either  withdrew  or  was  silently  repelled  from 
the  prominent  place  which  he  had  filled  under  the 
Pontificate  of  Clement.  In  his  retirement  he  began 
to  despise  the  ungrateful  world,  and  wrote  his  treatise 
on  "  Contempt  of  the  world  and  the  misery  of  human 
life."  The  stem  monastic  energy  of  language  through- 
out this  treatise  displays  in  another  form  the  strength 
of  Innocent's  character :  had  he  remained  in  seclusion 
he  might  have  founded  an  order  more  severe  than 
that  of  Benedict,  as  active  as  those  which  he  was  des- 
tined to  sanction,  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans. 
But  he  was  to  show  his  contempt  of  the  world  not  by 
renouncing  but  by  ruling  it.^ 
'  CiElealine  was  of  the  house  of  Bobo,  ft  Ijranch  of  Iha  Orsini. 

aiserta  the  Augustintui  notion  of  the  tnaamiBaion  of  original  ain  mOx  TO- 
pulnive  nakedness.  NotJiing  can  be  bHser  or  mora  miaecablid  thaji  hamin 
nature  thoB  propagated.  I  c?aQnothelp  quoting  a.  strange  passage : ''  Omnes 
naacimur  ejulnnlea  nt  nostnni  mieeiiBia  esprimamna.  Maseulua  enjm  n- 
csnter  natqs  dicit  A,  ffemina  *  E,  quotquot  naacunlur  ob  Eva.'  Quid,  eat 
igitoT  EvB  niu  heu  bn'.    Utrumque  dulentis  est  interjectio,  doloris  expri~ 


CoElestine  on  liis  death-bed  had  endeavored  to  nomt- 
nate  his  successor :  lie  liad  offered  to  resign  the  Papacy 
if  the  Cardinals  would  elect  John  of  Colonna.  But, 
even  if  consistent  with  right  and  with  nsage,  the  words 
of  dying  sovereigns  rarely  take  effect.  Of  twenty-eight 
Cardinals,^  five  only  were  absent ;  of  the  rest  the  unan- 
imous vote  fell  on  the  youngest  of  their  body,  on  the 
Cardinal  Lothair,  No  irregulaiity  impaired  the  au- 
thority of  his  election  ;  there  was  no  murmur  of  oppo- 
sition or  schism  :  the  general  suffi-age  of  the  clergy  and 
the  people  of  Rome  was  confirmed  by  the  unhesitating 
assent  of  Christendom.  The  death  of  t!ie  Emperor, 
the  infancy  of  his  son,  the  state  of  aflEiirs  in  Germany, 
made  all  secure  on  the  side  of  the  Empire.  Lothair 
was  only  thirty-seven  years  old,  almost  an  unprece- 
dented age  for  a  Pope ;  ^  even  a  mind  like  his  might 
tremble  at  this  sudden  elevation.  He  was  as  yet  but 
in  deacon's  orders ;  he  had  to  accumiUate  those  of 
priest,  bishop,  tu\d  so  become  Pope.  It  may  be  ditfi- 
cult  in  some  cases  to  dismiss  all  suspicion  of  hypoc- 
risy, when  men  who  have  steadily  held   the  Papacy 

mens  magnitudinem."  —  i.  3.  This  poerility  does  not  contrast  mora 
gtronglj  with  the  practicitl  nisdom  of  Iniioi^ent,  than  sentences  like  Ihia 
with  bja  haughtiness:  "0  superba  pnesumplio,  et  pneeumptuosa  «uperbiiil 
qoie  non  tantum  Angeloa  Deo  voluiati  adaquare,  sed  etiam  humines  pne- 
BompBisti  deilicare."  —  ii.  c.  92. 

1  The  list  in  Ciaccnnius,  vol.  ii.  p.  S.  Hurter,  Lcben  Innocent  m.,  i.  73, 
glvef  the  names  of  Uie  absentees. 

1  Walter  der  Yogelweide,  who  attributes  ali  the  mise>7  of  the  civil  war 
la  Oermany  to  lunoceat,  closea  tiia  poem  nith  these  nords  (modemized  bj- 
K.  Sim     '  ■ 


before  them  as  the  object  of  tlieir  ambition,  have 
affected  to  decline  the  tiara,  and  played  off  a  grace- 
ful and  yielding  resistance.  But  the  strength,  as  well 
as  the  deep  religious  seriousness  of  Lothair's  character, 
might  make  him  natmiilly  shrink  fi-om  the  assum])tion 
of  such  a  dignity  at  an  age  almost  without  example ; 
and  in  times  if  favorable  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
Papacy,  therefore  of  mora  awful  responsibility.  The 
Cardinals  who  proclaimed  him  saluted  him  by  the  name 
of  Innocent,  in  testimony  of  hi.s  blameless  life.  In  hia 
inauguration  sermon  broke  forth  the  character  of  the 
man  ;  the  unmeasured  assertion  of  his  dignity,  protes- 
tations of  humility  which  have  a  sound  of  pride.  "  Ye 
see  what  manner  of  sen'ant  that  in  'whom  the  Lord 
hath  set  over  his  people  ;  no  other  than  the  vicegerent 
of  Clirist;  the  successor  of  Peter.  He  stands  in  the 
midst  between  God  and  man  ;  below  God,  above  man  ; 
less  than  God,  more  than  man.  He  judges  all,  is 
judged  by  none,  for  it  is  written — '  I  will  judge,'  But 
he  whom  the  preeminence  of  dignity  exalts,  is  lowered 
by  his  office  of  a  servant,  that  so  humility  may  be  ex- 
alted, and  pride  abased ;  for  God  is  against  the  high- 
minded,  and  to  the  lowly  he  shows  mercy  ;  and  he  who 
exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased.  Every  valley  shall 
be  lifted  up,  every  bill  and  mountain  laid  low  !  "  The 
letters  in  which  he  announced  his  election  to  the  king 
of  France,  and  to  the  other  realms  of  Christendom, 
blend  a  decent  but  exaggci-ated  humility  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  power  :  Innocent's  confidence  in  himself 
transpires  through  his  confidence  in  the  divine  protec- 
tion.' 

The  state  of  Christendom  might  have  tempted  a  less 

1  Epist.  i.  It  leg. 
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ambitious  prelate  to  extend  and  consolidate  his  suprem- 
atacFof  "<^y-  -^^  ""^  period  in  tlie  history  of  tLe  Pa- 
chrim^ndom.  pacy  could  the  boldest  assertion  of  the  spirit- 
lial  power,  or  even  the  most  daring  usurpation,  so  easilj 
have  disguised  itself  to  the  loftiest  mind  under  the  sense 
of  duty  to  God  and  to  mankind  ;  never  was  season  so 
favorable  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Pope,  never 
could  his  aggrandizement  appear  a  greater  blessing  to 
the  world.  Wherever  Innocent  cast  his  eyes  over 
Christendom  and  beyond  the  limits  of  Christendom, 
appeared  disorder,  contested  tlirones,  sovereigns  op- 
pressing their  subjects,  subjects  in  arms  against  their 
sovereigns,  the  ruin  of  the  Christian  cause.  In  Italy 
the  crown  of  Naples  on  the  brows  of  an  infant ;  the 
fairest  provinces  under  the  galling  yoke  of  fierce  Ger- 
man adventurers ;  tiie  Lombard  republics,  Guelf  or 
Ghibelline,  at  war  within  their  walls,  at  war  or  in  im- 
placable animosity  against  each  other ;  the  Empire  dis- 
tracted by  rival  claimants  for  the  throne,  one  vast  scene 
of  battle,  intrigue,  almost  of  anarchy  ;  the  tyrannical 
and  dissolute  Philip  Augustus  King  of  France,  before 
long  the  tyrannical  and  feeble  John  of  England.  The 
Byzantine  empire  is  tottering  to  its  fell ;  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem  confined  almost  to  the  city  of  Acre. 
Every  realm  seemed  to  demand,  or  at  least  to  invite, 
the  interposition,  the  metliation,  of  the  head  of  Chris- 
tendom ;  in  every  land  one  party  at  least,  or  one  por- 
tion of  society,  would  welcome  his  interference  in  the 
last  resort  for  refuge  or  for  protection.  Nor  did  Inno- 
cent shrink  from  that  which  might  have  crushed  a  less 
energetic  spirit  to  despair  ;  from  the  Jordan  to  the  At- 
lantic, from  the  Mediterranean  to  beyond  the  Baltic  his 
influence  is  felt  and  confessed  ;  his  vast  correspondence 


shows  at  once  the  inexhaustible  activity  of  fiis  mind ; 
he  is  involved  simultaneously  or  successively  in  the  vital 
interests  of  every  kingdom  in  the  western  world.  The 
history  of  Innocent's  Papacy  will  be  more  full  and  in- 
telligible by  tracing  liia  acts  in  succession  rather  than 
in  strict  chronological  order,  in  every  part  of  Christen- 
dom. I.  In  Rome,  and  II,  In  Italy.  III.  In  the 
Empire.  IV,  In  France.  V.  In  England.  VI.  In 
Spain.  VII.  In  the  Northern  kingdoms.  VIII.  In 
Bulgaria  and  Hungary.  IX.  In  the  Byzantine  Empire 
and  the  East,  in  Constantinople,  Armenia,  and  the 
Holy  Land.  Finally,  X.  In  the  wars  of  Languedoc 
with  the  Albigensian  and  other  schismatics ;  and  XI. 
XII.  In  the  establishment  of  tlie  two  new  monastic 
orders,  that  of  St.  Dominic  and  that  of  St.  Francis, 
The  affairs  of  Rome  and  of  Italy  are  so  intimately 
blended  that  it  may  not  be  convenient  to  keep  them 
entirely  disconnected, 

I.    The  city  of  Rome  was  the  first  to  acknowledge 
the  ascendancy  of  the  new   Pontiff.      Since  Romp. 
the  treaty  with   Clement  III.   the  turbulence  of  the 
Roman  people  seemed  sunk  to  rest.     As  well  the  stir- 
ring  reminiscences  of  their   ancient   grandeur  as  the 
democratic  Christianity  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  were  for- 
gotten.    The  mutinous  spirit  which  had  twice  risen  in 
insurrection  against  Lucius  III.,  and  had  driven  that 
Pontiff  into   the  north  of  Italy,  had   been   allayed.' 
Clement  had  appeased  them  for  a  time  by  the  promise 
^H        of  sacrificing  Tusculum  to  their  implacable  hostility; 
^B       his  successor  Co-Iestine  III.  had  consummated  or  es- 
^H       torted  from  the  Emperor  that  sacrifice.^     A  judiciouis 


I 


r.  p.  439. 
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payment  distributed  by  Clemeut  among  tbe  senators 
bad  reconciled  them  to  the  papal  supremaey.  The 
great  Roman  families,  though  their  private  feuds  were 
not  even  susjiended,  were  allied  to  the  cburcb  by  the 
promotion  of  their  ecclesiastical  meinbers  to  the  Cardi- 
nalate.'  Tbe  Roman  aristocracy  bad  furnished  many 
names  among  the  twenty-seven  who  concurred  in  the 
elevation  of  the  Roman  Lotbair.  Innocent  pursued 
the  policy  of  Clement  III.  The  usual  largess  on  the 
accession  of  t!ie  new  Pope  was  silently  and  skilftilly 
distributed  through  the  thirteen  quarters  of  the  city. 
The  prefect  of  the  city,  now  the  representative  of  tlie 
imperial  authority  (the  empire  was  in  abeyance),  was 
either  overawed  or  won  to  take  a  strong  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  Pope,^  by  which  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Emperor  was  silently  abrogated.  Innocent  substituted 
his  own  Justiciaries  for  those  appointed  by  the  senate  : 
the  whole  authority  emanated  from  the  Pope,  and  was 
held  during  his  pleasure ;  to  the  Pope  alone  the  judges 
were  responsible ;  they  were  bound  to  resign  when 
called  upon  by  him.  In  his  own  spiritual  courts  Inno- 
cent endeavored  to  set  the  example  of  strict  and  un- 
bought  justice ;  to  remove  the  inveterate  reproach  of 
venahty,  which  withheld  the  concoiirse  of  appellants  to 
Rome,  and  was  so  fiir  injurious  to  the  people.  He 
severely  limited  the  fees  and  emoluments  of  his  officers  ; 
three  times  a  week  he  held  a  public  consistory  for 
smaller  causes ;  the  gravest  he  meditated  in  private, 
and  the  most  accomplished  canon  lawyer  might  acquire 

'  In  Innocent'a  earlier  promotions  I  observa  a  Brantaleone,  it  Pierleoni 
(qa.  Peler  Leonid),  s  Bisontio  from  Orvieto,  a  Crcscoatiai,  besides  several 
eonnected  with  tbe  Coiiti.  — Additions  to  Ciacconius. 

"  GEstfl,  viii.    Episl.  I,  23,  5TT,  578.    The  oath  of  Pefer  the  Prefect,  i. 
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knowledge  from  tbe  decrees  drawn  up  by  Innocent 
himself.  Even  the  commencement  of  Innocent's  reign 
shows  how  the  whole  Christian  world  paid  its  tribute 
of  appeal  to  Rome.^  There  was  one  cause  concerning 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  sees  of  Braga  and  Coinpostella 
over  great  part  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  a  cause  for  the 
metropolitan  ate  of  Brittany  between  tho  Bishops  of 
Tours  and  Dole ;  a  cause  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canto 
bury  concerning  the  parish  of  Lambeth. 

Tet  neither  could  the  awe,  nor  the  dexterous  man- 
agement of  Innocent,  nor  the  wealth  of  the  tributary 
world,  subdue  or  bribe  refractory  Rome  to  peace. 
There  were  still  factious  nobles,  John  Rainer,  one  of 
the  Peter  Leonis,  and  John  Capocio,  a  man  of  stirring 
popular  eloquence,  who  endeavored  to  excite  the  people 
to  reclaim  their  rights.  Still  the  versatile  people  lis- 
tened with  greedy  ears  to  these  republican  tenets.  Still 
the  Orsini  were  in  deadly  feud  with  the  Scotti,  the 
maternal  house  of  the  Pope.  Still  were  there  ont- 
bursts  of  insurrection  in  the  turbulent  city ;  still  out^ 
bursts  of  war  in  the  no  less  turbulent  territory ;  Rome 
was  at  war  with  her  neighbors,  her  neighbors  ab. laoo. 
with  each  other.  Ere  three  years  of  Innocent's  reign 
had  passed,  Rome,  in  defence  of  Vitcrclano,  besieged 
hy  tho  Viterbans,  takes  up  arms  against  Viterbo. 

The  Romans  cared  not  for  the  liberty  of  Viterclano, 
bat  they  liad  old  arrears  of  hatred  against  Viterbo ; 
and  once  the  waters  troubled,  their  gain  was  sure.*     If 

1  Under  the  Laleran  palace,  Dear  the  kitchen,  was  a  change  of  money, 
in  which  the  coin  of  varioua  countries,  vessela  of  gold  and  silver  were 
heaped  np,  excbaaged,  or  sold,  by  the  pnetors,  for  the  expenses  of  the  Ca- 
ns.    These  "  tables  of  the  money-cbangcre  "  Innocent  abolished  at  once. 

—  Gesta,  xli. 

'  "  Qnod  non  polamnt  !n  aqna  clara  piscari,  eceperunt  ayuam  turbure," 

—  GuU,  c.  133.    October,  1200. 
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the  Pope  waa  against  them,  Rome  was  against  the 
Pope ;  if  the  Pope  was  on  their  side,  Viterbo  revolted 
from  the  Pope.  The  Tuscans  moved  to  the  aid  of  Vi- 
terho ;  but  the  slircwd  Pope,  unexpectedly,  on  the 
pretext  that  the  Viterbaus  had  despised  his  commina- 
tion,  and  even  his  excommunication,  took  the  part  of 
the  Romans  ;  a  ^■ictory  whicli  they  obtained  over  supe- 
rior forces  under  the  walls  of  Viterbo  was  attributed  to 
his  intercession ;  many  of  them  renounced  their  hos- 
tility to  t!ie  Pope.^  A  second  time  they  marched  out ; 
they  were  supplied  with  money  by  the  Pope's  brother, 
Richard  Coimt  of  Sora.  While  the  Pope  was  cel- 
i.B.  mi.  ebrating  mass  on  the  boly  Epiphany,  they 
won  a  great  victoiy,^  doubtless  through  the  irresistible 
prayers  of  the  Pope  ;  it  was  reported  that  they  brought 
home  aa  trophies  the  great  bell  and  the  chains  of  one 
of  the  gates  of  Viterbo,  which  were  long  shown  in 
Rome.      The  captive  Viterbaus,   meu  of   rank,   were 


t  to  Canaparia,  where 


e  of  them  died  ii 


misery . 


The  most  distinguished.  Napoleon,  Count  of  Campilia, 
and  Burgudio,  prothonotary  of  Viterbo,  the  Pope  after- 
wards, in  compassion,  kept  in  honorable  custody  in  hia 
own  palace.  Napoleon,  to  the  indignation  of  the  Ro- 
mans, made  his  escape.  The  Pope  even  mediated  a 
peace  between  Rome  and  Viterbo.  Viterbo  was  bum- 
bled to  the  restoration  of  the  brazen  gates  of  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  and  set  up  again  some  brazen  vessels  in 
the  porch,  which  she  had  borne  away  or  broken  in  the 
days  of  Frederick  Barburossa. 

1 "  Quidam  qni  consuei-erant  IQ  contradietionem  Domini  Papia  ora  laxdre, 
pnblice  dicerent,  quod  its  jam  erant  ip»>ruin  liagiue,  quod  uunqunm  de 
cetero  contra  sDmianiii  pontificcm  loqaerentur."  — tiesta,  133. 

3  This  lattur  paint  reata  on  tbe  authority  o(  Ciacconius,  who  dues  not  {pro 
hia  KBthorilj.  — Vit.  Innocent.  UI.  p.  8.    Tiie  GesU  mahea  out  clearly 

'0  battles. 


The  Pope  had  the  strength  to  decide  another  quarrel 
by  sterner  measures.  Two  Lrotliers,  lords  of  Nam! 
and  Gabriano,  were  arraigned  hy  Lando  lord  of  Col- 
mozzo  and  his  brothera,  for  seizing  some  of  their  lands. 
The  Pope  commanded  restitution.  The  lords  of  Nami 
and  Gabriano  pledged  the  lands  to  the  Pope's  turbulent 
adversaries  in  Rome,  John  Rainer,  Peter  Leoiy,  and 
John  Capocio.  The  Pope  instantly  ordered  the  terri- 
tories of  Nariii  and  Gabriano  to  be  laid  waste  with  fire 
and  sword,  suspended  the  common  laws  of  war,  sanc- 
tioned the  ravaging  their  liarvests,  felling  their  fruits 
trees,  destroying  mills,  driving  away  cattle.  Innocent 
condescended  or  ventured  to  confront  the  popular  lead- 
ers in  the  face  of  the  people.  He  summoned  a  great 
congregation  of  the  Romans,  spoke  with  such  com- 
manding eloquence,  that  the  menacing  hut  abashed 
nobles  were  obliged  to  renounce  the  land  which  they 
had  received  in  dawn,  and  to  swear  full  obedience.' 

Another  year,  and  now  the  Orsini,  the  kindred  of 
the  late  Pope  Ccelestine,  and  the  Scotti,  the  a,d.  laoa. 
kiudred  of  Pope  Innocent,  are  in  fierce  strife.  The 
Pope  liad  retired  for  the  summer  to  Velletri.  He  sum- 
moned both  parties,  and  extorted  an  oath  to  keep  the 
peace.  The  senator  Pandulph  de  Suhnrra  seized  and 
destroyed  a  stronghold  of  the  Orsini.  Not  many 
months  elapsed,  a  murder  was  committed  on  the  person 
of  Tebaldo,  a  man  connected  with  both  families,  by 
the  sons  of  John  Oddo,  the  Pope's  cousin.  The  Or- 
sini rose ;  they  destroyed  two  towers  belonging  to  the 
senator  of  Rome.     They  were  hardly  prevented  from 

1  Geati,  c.  131.  "Adhuc  eii  minantibos  et  resiBletitibns  coegit  Dobil«i 
antedictoB,  at  pignoris  contrRCtu  rescisso,  mandatis  ipaius  ee  per  Dmnia 
pftriturofl  JnnmfQtifl  et  tide  Jussionibus  promUerDnl:/' 
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exposing  the  body  under  the  windows  of  the  palace  of 
the  Pope's  brother,  undfir  those  of  the  Pope  himself. 
i.D.  laoa.  In  the  nest  year  arises  new  strife  on  an  affair 
of  disputed  property.  The  Pope  is  insulted  daring 
a  solemn  ceremonial.  The  Pope's  adversaries  make 
over  the  contested  land  to  the  senate  and  the  people 
of  Rome.  The  Pope  protests,  threatens  in  vain  ;  the 
senator  is  besieged  in  the  Capitol.  The  Pope  finds  it 
expedient  to  leave  the  rebellious  city,  he  flies  to  Palea- 
trina,  to  Ferentino,  and  passes  the  whole  winter  at 
Anagni.     There  he  fell  dangerously  ill. 

Borne,  impatient  of  his  presence,  gi'ew  weary  of  his 
absence.  In  the  interval  had  broken  out  a  new,  a 
fiercer  strife  for  a  change  in  the  constitution.  It  was 
proposed  to  abrogate  the  office  of  a  single  senator,  and 
to  elect  by  means  of  twelve  middle  men,  a  senate  of 
fifty-six.  The  Pontiff  returned  amid  universal  accla- 
mations. Yet  Innocent  so  fer  yielded  as  to  permit  one 
of  the  Peter  Leoni  house  to  name  the  senator.  He 
named  Gregory,  one  of  his  kindred,  a  man  well  disposed 
to  the  Pope,  but  wanting  in  energy.  Still  the  contest 
continued  to  rage,  the  eloquent  Capocio  to  harangue 
the  multitude.  Above  tins  anarchy  is  seen  the  calm 
and  majestic  Pope,  who,  as  though  weary  of  such  petty 
tumults,  and  intent  on  the  greater  affeirs  of  the  Pontif- 
icate, the  humiliation  of  sovereigns,  the  reducing  king-' 
doms  to  fieft  of  the  holy  see,  might  seem,  having  quiet- 
ly acquiesced  in  the  senate  of  fifty-six,  deliberately  to 
have  left  the  turbulent  nobles,  on  one  side  the  Orsinis, 
the  Peter  Leonis,  the  Capocios,  the  Baroncellis ;  on  the 
other,  the  former  senator  Pandulph  de  Suburra,  his 
own  brother  Count  Richard,  his  kindred  the  Scotti,  to 
vie  with  each  other  in  building  and  strengthening  their 


fortress  palaces,  and  demolisliing,  whenever  they  were 
strong  enongh,  those  of  tiieir  adversaries.  To  grant 
the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Rome  was  the  certain  way 
to  disappoint  them.  Erelong  they  began  to  execrate 
the  feeble  rule  of  the  fifty-six,  and  implored  a  single 
senator.^  But  througliout  at  least  all  the  earlier  years 
of  his  Pontificate,  Innocent  was  content  with  leas  real 
power  in  Rome  than  in  any  other  region  of  Christen- 
dom. 

II.  But  on  the  aet^'ession  of  Innocent,  beyond  the 
city  walls  and  the  immediate  territory,  all  which  be- 
longed to  or  was  claimed  by  the  Roman  see  was  in  the 
hands  of  ferocious  German  adventurers,  at  the  head 
each  of  his  predatory  foreign  troops.  Markwald  of 
Anweiler,  a  knight  of  Alsace,  the  Seneschal  of  the 
Emperor  Henrj',  called  himself  Duke  of  Ravenna,  and 
was  invested  with  the  March  of  Ancona  and  all  its 
cities,  Diephold,  Count  of  Acerra,  had  large  territo- 
ries in  Apulia.  Conrad  of  Lutzenberg,^  a  Swabian 
knight,  as  Duke  of  Spoleto,  possessed  that  city,  its  do- 
main, and  Assisi.  The  estates  of  the  Countess  Matil- 
da were  held  by  Germans  in  the  name  of  Philip,  the 
brother  of  the  Emperor  Henry,  who  had  hastened  to 
Germany  to  push  his  claims  on  the  Empire.  Some 
few  cities  had  asserted  their  independence ;  the  sea- 
coast  and  Salerno  were  occupied  by  Benedetto  Cari- 
somi.  Of  these  Markwald  was  the  most  formidable ; 
his  congenial  valor  and  cruelty  had  recommended  him 


>  "  Unds  populns  odco  eofpit  exi 
cominuaeni  pupull  pclitiooem  unu 
duplers  of  the  Geata  ue  lull  of  tb 

3  Conrad  was  called  b^  tho  Bt 

■o'diers. 


i,  ut  oportuerit  Dotninum  Papain  ad 
19  senntorem  concedere.''     The  Itat 
ild  and  coafused  anarehy. 
B  name  Milck-in-liini,  "  Sy  in  hia 
J :  he  was  the  wildest  of  these  wild 
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to  the  especial  ikvor  of  Henry.     He  liad  been  i 
by  the  Empei-or  on  his  death-bed  Regent  of  Sicily. 

Italy  only  awaited  a  deliverer  from  the  German 
yoke.  The  annals  of  tyranny  contain  nothing  more 
revolting  than  the  cruelties  of  the  Emperor  Henry  to 
his  Italian  subjects.  While  there  was  the  profoundest 
sorrow  in  Germany  at  the  loss  of  a  monarch,  if  of 
severe  justice,  yet  who,  from  his  wisdom  and  valor,  was 
compared  with  Solomon  and  David,^  at  his  death  the 
cry  of  rejoicing  broke  forth  from  Calabria  to  Lombar- 
dy.  In  asserting  the  Papal  claims  to  the  dominion  of 
Romagna,  and  all  to  which  the  See  of  Rome  advanced 
its  pretensions,  Innocent  fell  in  with  all  the  more  gen- 
erous aspirations  of  Italy,  with  the  common  sympathies 
of  mankind.  The  cause  of  the  Guelfs  (these  names 
are  now  growing  into  common  use)  was  more  than  that 
of  the  Church,  it  was  the  cause  of  freedom  and  hu- 
manity. The  adherents  of  the  Glubellines,  at  least 
the  open  adherents  (for  in  most  cities  there  was  a  secret 
if  small  Ghibelline  faction),  were  only  the  lords  of  the 
German  fortresses,  the  cities  they  occupied,  and  a  few  of 
the  republics  which  dreaded  the  hostility  of  their  neigh- 
bors more  than  a  foreign  yoke,  Pisa,  Cremona,  Pavia, 
MartwBia.  Genoa,  The  hour  of  deliverance,  if  not  of 
revenge,  was  come.     Innocent  summoned  Markwald  to 
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aurrender  the  territories  of  the  Church,  Markwald 
was  consfions  of  his  danger,  and  endeavored  to  lure  the 
Pontiff  into  an  alliance.  He  offered  to  make  him 
greater  than  Pope  had  ever  been  since  the  days  of  Con- 
atantine.'  But  Innocent  knew  his  strength  in  the  uni- 
versal, irresistible,  indelible  hatred  of  the  foreign,  the 
German,  the  barbarian  yoke ;  lie  rejected  the  treacher- 
ous overtures."  City  after  city,  Ancona,  Fermo,  Osimo, 
Fano,  SinigagUa,  Pesaro,  lesi,  dashed  down  the  German 
banner;  Camerina  and  Ascoli  alone  remained  faithfiil 
to  Markwald.  Markwald  revenged  himself  by  saJMng 
from  the  gates  of  Ravenna,  ravaging  the  whole  region, 
burning,  plundering,  destroying  homesteads  and  har- 
vests, castles  and  churches.  Innocent  opened  the  Pa^ 
pal  treasures,  borrowed  large  sums  of  money,  raised  an 
army;  hurled  an  excommunication  against  the  rebel- 
lious vassal  of  tlie  Church,  in  which  he  absolved  all  who 
had  sworn  allegiance  to  Markwald  from  their  oaths. 
Markwald  withdrew  into  the  south  of  Italy. 

Conrad  of  Lufceenberg,^  Duke  of  Spoleto,  beheld 
the  fall  of  Markwald  with  consternation ;  he  oonnidof 
made  the  humblest  offers  of  subjection,  the  '"""'''»^- 
most  liberal  offers  of  tribute.  But  Innocent  knew  that 
any  compromise  with  the  Germans  would  be  odious  to 
his  Italian  subjects :   he  demanded   instant,  uncondi- 

■  "  Se  Kclesiain  magis  qiiam  ulli  imperBlores  snxissent,  amplifipatuniin." 
—  Otto  de  S.  Blaise,  c.  45;  Rainald,  eab  anti.  1298. 

lEpiati.  38.  "Licet  autem  domiuus  Fapa  conditlonem  istam  utilem 
repntaret,  qui  tsmen  multi  ncandalisabantnr  ex  ei.  lanqunm  vi-llet  Teutoni- 
Bog  in  Italia  confovere,  qui  crudeli  ^rannide  redtgerant  eos  in  graviBBiniam 
aenitutem,  in  favarem  iibertatis  declinane,  noa  acceptavit  oblatft."  — 
Oesta,  lanocDnt,  c.  B.  Boehtnet  (Regeeta,  p.  vii.)  quotes  thin,  amnng  other 
passages,  to  ehow  the  barbarity  of  the  Germans,  tha  hatred  of  tbe  Italians. 

•  According  to  M.  Abel  (Philip  der  HohcnBlaufer),  properly  Conrad  of 
Unliagea. 
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tioQal  snbmission.  Conrad  surrendered  all  the  patri- 
monial domains  of  the  Pope  in  his  possession  without 
reserve ;  the  other  cities  resumed  their  freedom.  On 
these  terms  Innocent  permitted  the  Cardinal  Legate  to 
receive  at  Narni  Conrad's  oath  of  unqualified  fidehty 
on  the  Gospels,  on  the  Cross,  and  on  the  Holy  Relics. 
He  appointed  the  Cardinal  San  Gregorio  the  Governor 
of  the  Dukedom  of  Spoleto,  and  of  the  County  of 
Assisi  and  its  domains.  Conrad  retired  to  Germany. 
In  person  Innocent  visited  Reate,  Spoleto,  Perugia, 
Todi  J  everywhere  he  was  received  as  the  Sovereign, 
as  the  deliverer.  The  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  alone 
resisted  the  encroachments  of  Innocent,  displayed  the 
Imperial  investiture,  and  preserved  the  territories  of 
his  church.'  Throughout  Italy,  the  precarious  state 
of  the  Imperial  power,  the  sudden  rise  of  a  vigorous 
Pontifical  administration,  gave  new  life  to  the  popular 
and  Italian  cause.  The  Tuscan  League,  the  Lombard 
League,  renewed  their  approaches  to  more  intimate  re- 
lations with  the  Pope ;  but  to  the  Tuscans  the  language 
of  Innocent  was  that  of  a  master.  Their  demands  to 
choose  their  own  rectors  with  a  sovereign  Prior  to  pre- 
side over  their  League,  he  answered  by  a  summons  to 
unqualified  submission  to  him,  aa  heir  to  the  Countess 
Matilda,  and  sovereign  of  the  whole  Duchy  of  Tus- 
cany. "I  have  seen,"  he  said,  "  with  my  own  eyes, 
that  the  Duchy  of  Tuscany  belongs  of  right  to  the 
Pope."  Without  the  Papal  protection  the  League 
could  not  subsist :  he  warned  the  cities  lest,  rejecting 
it,  they  should  fall  by  the  sword  of  the  stranger.^  But 
the  most  remarkable  document  is  an  address  to  all  the 


cities,  in  which  the  similitude,  now  growing  into  favor, 
of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  power  to  the  sun  and 
moon,  the  temporal  only  deriving  a  reflected  light  from 
the  spiritual,  is  wrought  out  with  careful  study .^  But 
as  regarded  Italy,  both  powers  met  in  the  supreme 
PontiiF.  The  Ghibelline  city  of  Pisa  was  placed  under 
an  interdict  for  presuming  to  assert  its  daring  indepen- 
dence of  the  League :  a  temporary  suspension  of  the 
interdict  was  haughtily  and  ungraciously  granted. 

The  German  dominion  was  driven  into  the  South  ; 
there  it  was  still  strong  from  the  occupation  of  the 
chief  fortresses.^  Constantia,  the  widow  of  Henry,  now 
Queen,  or  at  least  left  natural  guardian  of  the  realm, 
deemed  it  prudent,  or  was  actuated  by  her  own  incli- 
nations, to  separate  herself  from  the  German  cause,  and 
to  throw  herself  and  her  son  upon  the  native  interest. 
She  sent  three  Neapolitan  nobles  to  demand  Q^^n 
her  infent  son  Frederick  from  lesi,  where  he  *^'"'*"''*- 
had  been  brought  up  by  the  wife  of  Conrad  of  Lutzen- 
berg ;  she  caused  him  to  be  crowned  in  Palermo  as 
joint  sovereign  of  Sicily.  She  disclaimed  Markwald 
the  Duke  of  Ravenna,  and  declared  him  an  enemy  to 

I  the  king  and  to  the  kingdom.  She  commanded  the 
foreign  troops  to  leave  Sicily ;  they  retired,  rehictant 
and  brooding  over  revenge,  to  the  castles  on  the  main- 
land. She  submitted  to  request  the  investiture  of  the 
realm  for  her  son  as  a  fief  from  the  Papal  See.  Inno- 
cent saw  his  own  strength,  and  her  weakness.  He 
condescended  to  her  petition  on  the  condition  of  her 
paying  due  allegiance  to  him  as  her  lord  for  the  king- 
: 


iat.  i.  401,  and  in  the  Gesta. 

iat.  i.  35.    "  Marcoaldum  imperii  Miieeclialcum  cum  TeutODicis  oi 
BibDi  de  regno  ezclnsit."  —  Rich.  San.  Qerm. 
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dom  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  the  patrimony  of  the  Holy 
See.'  He  seized  the  opportunity  of  enforcing  hard 
terms,  the  revocation  of  certain  privileges  wluch  had 
beeii  granted  by  liis  predecessors  to  the  faithfiil  Nor- 
man princes  as  the  price  of  their  fidelity,  Constantia 
silently  yielded ;  she  received  a  bull,  which  in  the 
strongest  tei-ms  proclaimed  the  absolute  feudal  superi- 
ority of  the  Pope  over  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples 
and  Sicily :  that  extraordinaiy  pretension,  grounded  on 
no  right  but  on  the  assertion  of  right,  had  now,  by  its 
repeated  assertion  on  one  part,  its  feeble  denial  or  ac- 
ceptance on  the  other,  grown  into  an  established  usage. 
The  bull  pronounced  that  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  be- 
longed to  the  jurisdiction  and  to  the  property  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Tlie  Queen  was  to  swear  allegiance, 
her  son  to  do  so  directly  he  came  of  age.  A  tribute 
was  to  be  paid.  The  bi5hops,  under  all  circumstances, 
had  the  right  of  appeal  to  Rome ;  all  ofiFencea  of  the 
clergy,  except  high  treason,  were  to  be  judged  by  the 
ecclesiastical  courts.  Sicily  became  a  subject-kingdoni, 
a  province  of  the  Papacy,  lander  the  constant  super- 
intendence of  a  Legato. 

Before  the  bull  had  been  prepared,  Constantia  fell 
01.  Either  in  an  access  of  devotion,  or  of  maternal 
sohcitude  for  her  infant  son,  for  whom  she  would  se- 
cure the  most  powerful  protection,  she  bequeathed  him 
to  the  guardianship  of  his  liege  lord  the  Pope."  Inno- 
cent accepted  the  charge ;  in  his  consolatory  letter  to 
the  child,  he  assured  Frederick,  that  though  God  had 
visited  him  by  the  death  of  his  fiither  and  mother, 
he  had  provided  him  with  a  more  worthy  father  — 

1  Epist.  i.  410,  413. 

°  luDOCcnt,  EpisL  [.  332.        ' 
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his    own    vicar    on    earth ;    a    better    mother  —  the 
Church.' 

Constantta  died  on  the  27th  of  November.^  Inno- 
cent was  thus,  if  he  could  expel  the  Germans,  l.^-ll09. 
virtually  King  of  Sicily,  master  of  ids  own  cojuuduh. 
large  territories,  and  a.s  the  ally  and  protector  of  the 
great  Republican  Leagues  the  dominant  power  in  Italy ; 
and  all  this  in  less  than  one  year  after  his  accession  to 
the  Papal  throne.^ 

But  the  elements  of  discord  were  not  so  easily  awed 
into  peace.  The  last  will  of  Constantia,  besides  the 
guardianship  of  tlie  Pope,  had  appointed  a  Council  of 
Regency:  the  Chancellor,  the  subtle  and  ambitious 
Walter  of  Palear  Bishop  of  Troja  (whose  brothers,  and 
perhaps  himself,  were  in  dangerous  correspondence  with 
Markwald),  the  Archbishops  of  Palermo,  Monreale, 
and  Capua.  She  trusted  not  to  the  unrewarded  piaty 
or  charity  of  the  Pontiff:  for  the  protection  of  her  son 
Sicily  was  to  pay  yearly  thirty  thousand  pieces  of  gold ;  * 
all  liis  other  expenses  were  to  be  charged  on  the  reve- 
nue of  the  kingdom.  But  her  death  opened  a  new 
scene  of  intrigue  and  daring  to  Markwald.  He  re- 
smned  the  title  of  Seneschal  of  the  Empire,  laid  claim 
to  the  administration  of  Sicily  and  the  guardiansliip  of 

I  EpiEt.  i.  see. 

1  Aged  i6;  a  year  and  19  days  after  her  hueboad. 

B  He  iDterTored  soon  aAer  ia  the  afiuTs  of  the  Lantbard  League.  Fnriiui 
and  Fiscenzsi  hsd  qiurrelled  aboat  the  poaseBsian  of  Borga  San  Domino- 
He  eommaaded  his  legale  to  lake  uouhmiI  willi  the  hishops  to  keep  the 
peace;  threatFned  excommunication,  and  ordered  the  castle  to  be  placed  in 
bia  own  handa.  — Epist.  ii.  39. 

*  The  t«ini  varied  in  value.  The  ounce  of  gold,  about  21  grammes,  10 
cent  (French  weight),  was  divided  into  21  tarini.  Its  value  would  be 
about  a  francs,  8S  c,  75  m.  The  80,000  would  amount  to  about  TB,125 
frano.  H.  Cherrier  eellmates  (hat  it  would  repreaeat  Qii-e  limes  Ih* 
amount  in  present  money.  —  Lutte  dea  Fapcs,  ii-  40,  note. 
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the  infant  sovereign,  alleging  a  testament  of  the  Em- 


peror, 


which  invested  him  in  thai  charge.     The  nobles 


of  Sicily,  however  they  might  dread  or  detest  the 
Germans,  were  not  more  disposed  to  be  the  mere  min- 
isters of  the  Pope.  They  received  the  Legate  who 
came  to  administer  the  oath  of  allegiance  with  cold- 
ness ;  he  returned  to  Rome.  Markwald,  in  the  mean 
lime,  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  band 
of  adventurers :  he  fell  on  the  town  of  St.  Gemiano, 
and  had  almost  become  master  of  the  great  monastery 
of  Monte  Casino,  which  was  defended  for  eight  (lays 
by  a  garrison  of  the  Pope,  and  in  which  several  car- 
dinals had  taken  refuge.  On  the  day  of  St.  Maur, 
i.D.  1198.  the  beloved  companion  of  St.  Benedict,  the 
serene  sky  was  suddenly  clouded;  a  terrific  storm 
broke  out,  overthrew  the  tents  of  Markwald's  army, 
and  caused  such  a  panic  dread  of  the  avenging  saint, 
that  they  fled  on  all  sides. ^  Innocent  issued  a  proc- 
lamation summoning  the  whole  realm  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  to  arms.  He  reminded  them  of  their  sufferings 
under  Markwald  and  Markwald's  master;  how  their 
princes,  and  even  the  clergy,  had  been  tortured,  muti- 
lated, blinded,  roasted  (as  he  says)  before  slow  fires.^ 
The  Pope  had  not  spared  the  Papal  treasures  :  he  had 
assembled  troops  for  their  aid  fi-om  Lombai-dy,  Tusca- 
ny, Romagna,  Campania.  In  his  warlike  address  to 
the  clergy,  they  were  commanded  on  every  Sunday, 

1  "Ccpit  more  TeuUmica  in  terraTQ  monasterii  dBaffivira."  — Hich  San 
G«rm.  ad  1198.  It  is  remarkable  thnt  IniiDceDt  eaya  not  a  vord  in  his  lel- 
teiB  of  the  miracle;  be  ascribes  the  discomfitare  of  Marknald  to  the  valoi 
of  the  barona  and  itnigtils  who  had  taken  anna  on  his  side. 

*  "Vix  est  aliqaia  in  toto  regno,  qui  in  »e  vel  eui',  persona  vel  rebus, 
COnaanguiaeiB  vel  amicia,  grave  noil  incuirerit  per  Tentonicos  detrimeD- 
tarn."  —  Keg.  Innocent.  Ho.  ii. 


and  on  every  festival,  to  renew  the  solemn  excommani- 
cation,  with  quenched  candles  and  tolling  bells,  against 
Markwald  and  all  his  accomplices.'  Markwald  had 
again  recourse  to  craft  and  dissimulation.  Through 
the  Archbishop  of  Mentz  (who  was  in  Rome  on  his 
return  from  the  Holy  Land)  he  made  offers  to  the 
Pope  which  showed  that  he  thought  Innocent  as  un- 
scrupulous as  himseF.  He  asserted  the  bastardy  of 
Frederick ;  proposed  that  Innocent  should  invest  hira, 
Markwald,  with  the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  He  would 
pay  the  Pope  at  once  the  enormous  sum  of  20,000 
ounces  of  gold ;  ^  the  like  sum  on  being  put  in  posses- 
sion of  Palermo.  He  would  double  the  annual  tribute, 
and  rule  the  island  under  the  absolute  control  of  the 
Pope,  These  offers  being  rejected,  he  was  seized  with 
a  sudden  and  passionate  desire  of  spiritual  reconcilia- 
tion with  tills  Church.  It  was  a  strange  contest ;  Mark- 
wald endeavoring  by  humble  civilities,  by  menaces,  by 
lavish  offers,  to  extort  absolution  on  the  easiest  terms 
from  the  Cai-dinals,  He  declared  himself  ready  to 
swear  unreserved  obedience  in  spiritual  matters,  in 
temporal  more  cautiously,  to  all  just  mandates  of  the 
Pope.  Legates  were  sent  to  VeroH  to  receive  his  oath 
—  Octavian  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Ostia,  Guido  Cai^ 
dinal  Presbyter  of  S.  Maria  hi  Transtevere,  Ugolino 
Cardinal  Deacon  of  S.  Eustacbio.  He  invited  them  to 
a  banquet  in  a  neighboring  convent,  and  Markwald 
himself  sci-ved  them  with  the  utmost  humility ;  but 
audible  murmurs  were  heard  at  the  close  that  they 
were  to  he  taken  prisoners,  and  compelled  to  grant  the 
unconditional  absolution.     Octavian  and   Guido  were 
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^1       £ightened ;  Ugolmo  took  courage,  and  produced  a  boll 
^H       of  tlie  Pope,  with  which  the  wary  Innocent  had  pro- 
^1       vided  them,  prescribing  the  form  of  the  oath,  which 
^H       implied  the  absolute  abandonment  of  the  bailiwick  of 
^H        Sicily,  restoration  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  com- 
^H       pensation  fur  plunder,  especially  of  the  monastery  of 
^H       Moute  Casino  ;  and,  above  all,  Markwald  was  to  swear 
^H       to  respect  the  persons  of  all  ecclesiastics,  especially  of 
^H       the  Cardinals  of  the  Church.     There  was  a  wild  and 
^H       threatening  tumult  among  the  German  soldiery   and 
^f       the  populace  against  the  Cardinals.     But  Markwald 
had  not  the  courage  to  proceed  to  violence.    The  Leg- 
ates  were  permitted   to  return  to  Veroli:   Markwald 
took  the  prescribed  oath,  and  received  absolution. 

But  the  absolution  thus  obtained  at  Veroli  by  a 
Mij,  1199.  feigned  submission  was  soon  forfeited.  Mark- 
wald would  not  renounce,  he  still  affected  the  title  of 
guardian  of  Sicily :  be  called  himself  Seneschal.  In 
this  name  the  jealous  sagacity  of  Innocent  detected 
latent  pretensions  to  the  protectorate.  An  excom- 
munication more  full,  if  possible,  more  express,  more 
maledictory,  was  hurled  against  the  recreant  German. 
Every  one  who  supplied  provisions,  clothing,  ships,  or 
troops  to  Markwald  fell  under  the  same  anathema.^ 
Any  clerk  who  officiated  in  his  presence  incurred  dep- 
rivation. Markwald  retired  to  Salerno ;  a  fleet  from 
Ghibelline  Pisa  was  ready  to  convey  lum  to  Sicily, 
He  crossed  the  straits ;  received  the  Bubmission  of 
many  cities,  was  welcomed  by  many  noble  femilies,  by 
the  whole  Saracen  population.  Innocent  pursued  him 
with  the  strongest  manifestoes.  He  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  counts,  barons,  citizens,  and  the  whole  people  of 

L  ,1  Epibt.  ii,  ITO;  and  iii.  38U. 


Sicily.  He  reminded  tliem  of  the  atrocious  cruelties 
perpcti-at«d  by  the  Emperor  Httiry  and  liis  Gennan 
followers  ;  announced  the  excommanication  of  Mark- 
wald,  the  absolution  of  all  bia  adherents  from  tbeir 
oaths  of  iidelity.  "  He  is  come  to  Sicily  with  the 
pirate  William  the  Fat  to  usurp  the  throne  ;  to  say  of 
the  infant  Frederick,  '  This  is  the  heir,  let  us  slay  him, 
and  take  possession  of  his  inheritance.'  He  is  leagued 
with  the  Saracens ;  he  is  prepared  to  glut  their  throats 
with  Christian  blood,  to  abandon  Christian  wives  to 
their  losts."  Towards  the  Saracens,  nevertheless,  In- 
nocent expresses  himself  with  mildness ;  "  if  they  re- 
main faithlul  to  the  King,  he  will  not  merely  maintain, 
he  will  augment  their  privileges,"  Tlie  Pope  went 
iurther :  he  addressed  a  solemn  admonition  to  the 
Saracens.  "  They  knew  by  experience  the  gentleness 
of  the  Apostolic  See,  the  barbarity  of  Mark w aid. 
They  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  his  cruelties,  the 
drowning  in  the  sea,  the  roasting  of  priests  over  slow 
fires,  the  flagellation  of  multitudes.  He  who  was  so 
cruel  to  his  fellow  Christians  would  be  even  more  ruth- 
less to  strangers,  to  those  of  other  rites  and  other 
creeds.  He  who  could  ungratefitUy  and  rebellioualy 
rise  against  the  sou  of  bis  liege  lord  would  little  respect 
the  rights  of  foreigners ;  all  oaths  to  them  would  be 
despised  by  one  who  had  broken  all  his  oaths  to  the 
Homan  See."^  With  still  more  singular  incongruity, 
he  assures  the  Saracens  that  he  has  sent  as  their  pro- 
tectors the  Cardinal  of  St.  Laurence  in  Lucina,  the 
Archbishops  of  Naples  and  Tai-entum,  as  well  as  his 
own  relatives  John  the  Marshal  and  Otho  of  Palum- 
bria.^      Markwald,    notwithstanding    these    denuncia- 

1  Epist.  ii.  226.  a  Episl.  i.  4B9.     Nov.  34, 1198. 


till  the  time  of  Pope  Calixtus.  From  this  house  came 
Frederick,  who  promised  to  subdue  the  rebellious  Ti- 
burtines  to  the  See  of  Rome,  but  retained  them  as 
liegemen  of  the  Empire,  and  threatened  our  ancestor 
the  Chancellor  Alexander,  who  asserted  the  rights  of 
St,  Peter,  that  if  it  were  in  the  church  of  St,  Peter  he 
slmuld  feel  how  shaii>edged  were  the  swords  of  the 
Germans;  who  plotted  to  dethrone  Pope  Hadrian,  al- 
leging that  he  was  the  son  of  a  priest;  who  fomented 
a  long  schism  against  Alexander ;  deceived  and  be- 
sieged Pope  Lucius  in  Verona.  His  son  and  succes- 
sor Henry  was  accursed  even  on  his  accession,  for  he 
in\'aded  and  wasted  the  lands  of  St.  Peter,  and  in  con- 
tempt of  the  Church  cut  off  the  noses  of  some  of  the 
ser\-ants  of  our  brother.  He  took  the  murderers  of 
Bishop  Albert  among  his  followers,  and  bestowed  large 
fiefs  upon  them.  He  caused  the  Bishop  of  Osimo,  be- 
cause he  declared  that  he  held  his  see  of  the  apostolic 
throne,  to  be  struck  on  the  mouth,  to  have  bis  beard ' 
plucked  out,  with  other  shameless  indignities.  By  his 
commands  Conrad  put  our  honored  brother  the  Bishop 
of  Ostia  in  chains,  and  rewarded  his  sacrilege  with 
lands  and  honors ;  he  prohibited  all  appeals  from  the 
clergy  to  Rome  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  As 
to  Philip  himself,  he  has  ever  been  an  obstinate  perse- 
cutor of  the  church  ;  he  called  himself  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany and  Campania,  and  claimed  all  the  lands  up  to 
the  gates  of  the  city ;  he  is  endeavoring  even  now  by 
the  support  of  Markwald  and  of  DiephoM  to  deprive 
us  of  our  kingdom  of  Sicily.  If,  while  bis  power  was 
yet  unripe,  he  so  persecuted  the  holy  church,  what 
would  he  do  if  Emperor  ?  It  behooves  us  to  oppose  him 
before  he  has  reached  his  full  strength.     That  the  sins 
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acens,  waa  alain.  In  the  baggage  of  Markwald  was 
found,  or  said  to  be  found,  a  will  with  a  golden  seal, 
purporting  to  bo  that  of  tlie  Emperor  Henry.  It  eom- 
manded  his  wife  and  son  to  recognize  all  the  Papal 
rights  over  Sicily  ;  it  bequeathed  Sicily,  in  case  of  the 
death  of  his  son,  in  the  fullest  terms  to  the  Pope.  It 
commanded  the  immediate  restitution  of  the  estates  of 
the  Countess  Matilda  by  the  Empire  to  the  Pope.  If 
this  will  was  made  during  the  last  illness  of  the  Em- 
peror (yet  it  contemplates  the  contingency  of  liis  wife 
dying  before  him),  he  might  have  been  disposed  either 
as  leaving  a  helpless  wife  and  an  infant  heir,  to  seciire 
the  protection  of  the  Pope,  and  so  the  sun-ender  of  the 
Matildine  territories  may  have  been  designed  as  a  direct 
rewai-d  for  the  confirmation  of  his  son  in  the  Empire ; 
or  the  whole  may  have  been  framed  in  a  fit  of  death- 
bed penitence.  Tlie  suspicious  part  was  another  clause, 
bequeatliing  the  duchy  of  Ravenna,  with  Bertinoro, 
and  the  march  of  Ancona,  to  MarkwaJd;^  but  even 
this,  if  the  Duke  died  without  heirs,  was  to  revert  to 
the  Roman  See, 

The  appearance  of  Walter  de  Brienne  at  the  head  of 
a  smaJl  but  chosen  band  of  knights ;  his  com-  Jbob,  iml 
mission  by  the  Pope  as  the  leader  of  the  faithful,^  his 
rapid  successes,  his  defeat  of  Diephold  before  Capua, 
the  retreat  of  the  Germans  into  their  fortresses,  his 
peaceful  occupation  of  Tarentum,  Lecce,  and  great 
part  of  Apuha,  alarmed,  or  gave  pretence  for  alarm, 
to  the  great  nobles  of  Sicily.     The  ambitious  church- 

1  The  will  is  in  the  Gesta,  xxvii.  It  is  of  very  doubtful  authenlicit;. 
Conld  it  have  been  forged  by  Uttrkwald,  to  bo  produced  if  occasion  re- 
quired? or  WBsitfroiD  otberhaada? 

*  "Domina  prategeate  Hdelei  ab  inSdelibua."  —  GesCa,  c.  xxx. 


or  encouraging,  according  to  tlieir  attachment  or  aver- 
sion to  the  cause  of  Otho.  The  Legate  in  France  had 
directions  to  break  off,  if  possible,  the  alliance  of  Philip 
Augustus  with  the  Duke  of  Swabia : '  John  of  Eng- 
land was  urged  to  take  more  active  measures  in  ikvor 
of  Otho;  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Palestrina  crossed 
the  Alps  with  his  co-legate  the  Brother  Phil-  j»nuu,_ 
ip ;  he  had  an  interview  in  Champagne  with  *'"''''■ 
the  legate  in  France,  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Ostia. 
They  proceeded  to  LiSge,  from  thence  to  Aix-Ia^Cha- 
pelle.  At  Neuas  Otho  appeared  before  the  three  Papal 
legates,  and  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Pope  couched 
in  the  strongest  terms.  He  swore  to  maintain  all  the 
territories,  fiefs,  and  rights  of  the  See  of  Rome,  grant- 
ed by  all  the  Emperors  downwards,  from  Louis  the 
Pious ;  to  maintain  the  Pope  in  the  possessions  which 
he  now  holds,  to  assist  him  in  obtaining  those  which  he 
does  not  now  occupy ;  to  render  the  Pope  that  honor 
and  obedience  which  lias  ever  been  rendered  by  the 
pious  Catholic  Emperors.  He  swore  to  conduct  him- 
self as  to  the  affairs  of  the  Roman  people,  the  Lombard 
and  Tuscan  leagues,  according  to  the  Pope's  counsel, 
as  also  in  any  treaty  of  peace  with  the  King  of  France, 
"  If  on  my  account  the  Church  of  Rome  is  involved 
in  war,  I  will  aid  it  with  money.  This  oath  shall  be 
renowed  both  by  word  of  mouth  and  in  writ-  j.,^  i,,^^ 
ing  when  I  shall  receive  the  imperial  crown."  ^^'°' 
The  Cardinal  Guido  departed  to  Cologne  ;  ■"■-'b.™!- 
in  the  name   of  Innocent   he   proclaimed  Otho  Em- 

'  Raiher  later  Iha  Pope  eiifleavora  to  alarm  Philip  Augualns.  Philip 
(tte  Eniperar),  he  »iv>,  bad  claimed  tlie  gnardianablp  of  FredeHnh  TT.  and 
ttie  poBieBBioD  of  Sicily.  If  he  had  gained  th»  "  in  anperbiam  elstua  sJiad. 
BOgiUret,  et  return  Francorum  siln  diBpnneivt  subjugare,  slent  olim  di»- 
ftnoenitfratercjiuHenricaB."  — Epiat-i.  T17.     Did  Innocent  believe  Ihb?' 


whom  he  was  in  almost  aiiiictl  confederacy  with  the 
Germans,  he  broke  fiercely  out,  as  if  in  indignant  pa- 
triotism: "If  St.  Peter  himself  uttered  such  command, 
he  would  not  obey  ;  the  fear  of  hell  should  not  tempt 
him  to  be  guilty  of  such  treason ; "  and  he  is  said  to 
have  blasphemed  (such  is  the  term)  against  the  Pope 
himself.^  From  the  presence  of  the  Legate  he  set  out 
openly  to  join  Diephold.  A  battle  took  place  near 
Bari.  Walter  de  Brienne,  though  embarrassed  by  the 
presence  and  the  fears  of  the  Legate,  gained  a  complete 
victory :  many  important  prisonei-s,  among  them  a 
brother  oF  Dicpliold,  were  taken. 

But  in  Sicily  as  well  as  Naples  the  partisans  of  Wal- 
ter of  Troja,  comprehending  the  greater  part  of  the 
Norman  and  native  nobles,  were  now  in  alliance  with 
the  Germans,  Markwald  entered  Palermo,  and  be- 
came master  of  the  person  of  the  King,  sopi-  120a. 
He  died  shortly  ailer  of  an  unsuccessful  or  Muiiw.id. 
unskilfiil  operation  for  the  stone.  The  palace  and  the 
person  of  the  King  were  seized  by  a  powerful  Norman 
noble,  William  of  Capperono.  From  him  Walter  the 
Chancellor,  who  still  claimed  to  be  Bishop  of  Troja, 
and,  despite  of  the  Pope,  Archbishop  of  Palermo,  en- 
deavored by  a  long  course  of  intrigue  to  wrest  away 
the  precious  charge.  In  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the 
death  of  Walter  de  Brienne,  who  was  surprised,  taken, 
and  who  died  of  his  wounds  ^  as  a  prisoner  of  Diephold, 
gave  back  the  ascendency  to  the  German  par^.  The 
Pope  was  constrained  to  accept  their  precarious  and 
doubtfiil  submission  ;  to  admit  them  to  reconciliation 
with  the  Church.     Diephold  became  the  most  power- 
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[iroof  can  be  adduced  for  pretensions,  of  which  history, 
authentic  documents,  and  even  fiible  itself  is  silent  ? 
Where  have  ye  read,  ye  Popes !  where  have  ye  lieard, 
ye  Cardinals  1  that  your  predecessors  or  your  legates 
have  dared  to  mingle  themselves  up  with  the  election 
of  a  king  of  the  Romans,  either  as  electors,  or  as  judges  ? 
The  election  of  the  Pope  indeed  required  the  assent  of 
the  Emperor,  till  Henry  I.  in  his  generosity  removed 
that  limitation.  How  dares  his  holiness  the  Pope  to 
stretch  forth  his  hand  to  seize  that  which  belongs  not 
to  him  ?  There  ia  no  higher  council  in  a  contested 
election  for  the  Empire,  than  the  Princes  of  the  Em- 
pire. Jesus  Christ  had  separated  spiritual  from  tempo- 
ral aifairs.  Ho  who  serves  God  should  not  mingle  in 
worldly  matters  ;  he  who  aims  at  worldly  power  is  un- 
worthy of  spiritual  supremacy.  Punish,  therefore, 
most  holy  Father,  the  Bishop  of  Palestrina  for  his  pre- 
sumption, acknowledge  Philip  whom  we  have  chosen, 
and,  as  it  is  your  duty,  prepare  to  crown  him." 

Innocent  replied  in  somewhat  less  dictatorial  and  im- 
perious language  ;  "  it  was  not  his  intention  Nov.  2. 
to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  electors,  hut  it  was 
his  right,  his  duty,  to  examine  and  to  prove  the  iitness 
of  him  whom  he  had  solemnly  to  consecrate  and  to 
crown."  ^  His  Legates  had  instructions  to  proceed 
with  the  greatest  caution,  to  pause  befoiu  they  pro- 
claimed the  direct  excommunication  of  the  great  prel- 
ates of  the  realm.  These  prelates  were  already  under 
the  ban,  which  comprehended  the  partisans  of  Philip, 

1  Non  oaim  degimus- nos  pflrsonani,  eed  electo  ab  eorum  psrte  mojori 
(Innocent  had  up  to  thia  timB  iii.knonlcdf{iHl  the  electtou  of  Otho  to  have 
been  b}' a  tDinoriCy]  qui  vuoem  habere  in  iinperutom  elrctiDnitnoscunliu-, 
et  ubi  debuit,  eC  a  quo  debuit  corouato,  rsvorem  prffistitiniiuj  et  prcestaiaus. 
-  EpiBt  i.  711. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

INNOCENT  AND  THE  EMPIRE. 

The  Empire,  now  vacant,  might  seem  to  invite  the 
commanding  interposition  of  Innocent.  It  vaancj  of 
opened  almost  a  wider  field  for  the  ambition  ""*  ^"'S'"- 
of  the  Pope,  and  for  those  exorbitant  pretensions  to 
power  which  disguised  themselves  as  tending  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  order  by  expanding  tlie  anthority  of 
the  Church,  than  Italy  itself.  But  it  was  not  so  easy 
to  reconcile  these  vast  demands  for  what  was  caUed 
spiritual  freedom,  but  which  was  in  fact  spiritual  do- 
minion, with  the  real  interests  of  Germany.  The 
prosperity,  the  peace  of  the  Empire  depended  on  the 
Strength,  tlie  influence,  the  unity  of  the  temporal  pow- 
er ;  the  security,  the  advancement  of  the  Papacy  on 
its  weakness  and  its  anarchy.     A  vigorous  and  uncon- 

I tested  Sovereignty  could  alone  restrain  the  conflicting 
states,  and  wisely  and  temperately  administered,  might 
advance  the  social  condition  of  Germany.  At  all 
events,  such  sovereignty  was  necessary  to  spare  the 
realm  from  years  of  civil  war,  during  which  armed 
adventurers  grew  up,  fi'om  their  impregnable  castles 
warring  against  each  other,  defying  all  government, 
wasting  the  land  with  fire  and  sword,  preventing  cul- 
ture, inhibiting  commerce,  retarding  civilization.  But 
a  powerful  Emperor  had  always  been  found  formidable 
to  the  Church,  at  least  to  the  temporal  rule  of  the 


to  his  civil  and  ecclesiastical  partisans,  Leopold  only 
was  excluded,  and  abandoned  to  the  vengeance  of  tlie 
Pope.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  Primacy ;  like  the 
Empire,  an  object  of  fierce  and  irreconcilable  strife. 
The  Archbishop  of  Treves,  timid,  avaricious,  and  time- 
Berving,  was  on  the  side  which  paid  Iiim  best.  He  had 
been  inclined  to  Otho,  then  fell  off  to  Philip.  At  one 
time  he  offered  to  resign  his  See,  and  then,  being 
supported  by  the  inhabitants  of  Treves,  declared  for 
Philip.  He  was  excommunicated  by  the  Legate;  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne  empowered  to  seize  his  do- 
mains ;  yet  even  when  he  was  bought  to  the  partj- 
of  Phihp,  he  made  excuses  to  elude  a  public  meeting 
and  acknowledgment  of  the  Emperor.  Adolph,  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  had  raised  Otho  to  the  Empire, 
crowned  him  in  Aix-la-Chapelle  ;  he  had  been  the  soul 
of  the  confederacy ;  but  already  there  were  dark  ru- 
mors of  his  treachery  and  meditated  revolt.  That 
revolt  took  place  at  length  ;  but  wealthy  Cologne  re- 
pudiated her  perfidious  Prelate,  maintained  lier  fidelity 
to  Otho,  declared  Adolph  deposed,  and  elected  a  new 
Prelate,  the  Bishop  of  Bonn,  The  Archbishop  of 
Salzburg  was  for  Philip  ;  he  was  held  in  such  liigh 
respect  that  to  liim  was  intrusted  the  protestation  of 
the  Diet  of  Bamherg ;  he  alone,  at  a  later  period, 
seemed  worked  upon  by  the  Papal  influence  to  incline 
somewhat  more  to  the  cause  of  Otho.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Bremen  in  his  remote  diocese  contented 
himself  with  a  more  quiet  support  of  Philip ;  the 
Archbishop  of  Magdeburg  was  unmoved  alike  by  the 
friendly  overtures  of  Innocent,  and  by  the  excommu- 
nication of  the  Legate.  The  Archbishop  of  Besan^on 
received  Phihp  with  the  utmost  pomp,  led  him  to  hia 


the  claims  of  his  nephew  ;  but  an  infant  Emperor  waa 
too  contrary  to  German  usage,  manifestly  so  unsuited 
to  the  difficult  times,  that  Philip  consented  to  be 
chosen  King  by  a  large  body  of  princes  and  Much  6, 
of  prelates  assembled  at  Mnlhausen.^  But  the  adverse 
party  had  not  been  inactive.  The  soul  of  this  party 
was  Adolph  of  Altena,  the  powerful,  opulent,  and 
crafty  Archbishop  of  Cologne.  The  great  prelates  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  neighboring  piinccs  seemed  to  claim 
a  kind  of  initiative.  The  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  Con- 
rad of  Wittlesbach,  was  absent  in  the  Holy  Land ;  ^ 
the  Archbishop  of  Treves  appeared  at  first  on  the  side 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne.  Thoy  met  at  Ander^ 
nacli,  and  professed  surprise  that  the  rest  of  the  princes 
were  so  slow  in  joining  the  legitimate  Diet.  They  de- 
termined, of  themselves,  to  raise  up  an  antagonist  to 
the  house  of  Hohonstaufen.  Three  princes  for  difFep- 
ent  reasons  refused  to  embark  in  the  perilous  contest. 
Richard  of  Cornwall  was  at  length  conscious  of  his 
folly  in  aspiring,  as  be  had  too  often  done,  to  the  Em- 
pire. Bertbold  of  Zahringen,  who  had  once  yielded, 
withdrew  from  prudence,  or  rather  avarice.^  Bernard 
of  Saxony,  as  feeling  himself  unequal  to  the  burden 
of  Empire,  and  already  pledged  to  the  cause  of  Philip. 
The  prelates  turned  their  thoughts  at  length  to  the 
house  of  Henry  the  Lion,  the  irreconcilable  adversary 
of  the  house  of  Swabia.  Henry,  the  eldest  oiud. 
son,  was  engaged  in  the  Crusades ;  the  second,  Otho, 

■  At  Amatadt,  in  ThuringiB,  according  to  Boehraer,  Pref.  p.  ix,  Com- 
paro  the  passage  as  to  tha  spontaneous  oiTer  of  the  princofl. 

'  Conrad  of  Kadenaburg,  Risliop  of  Hildesheim,  Ifltpr  ofWurteburg,  once 
a  fe]low-«tudent  of  Thomas  a  Bei:ket,  was  also  in  the  H0I7  Land ;  as  alM 
tha  eldeat  bod  of  Heniy  tht!  Lion. 

"  Annal.  Argentin- 
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since  the  house  had  ^lleti  under  tlie  ban  of  the  Em- 
pire, had  resided  at  the  conrt  of  England,  under  the 
protection  of  Richard  of  Cornwall.  By  his  valor  he 
had  attracted  the  notice  of  his  uncle.  King  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion  :  he  had  been  created  first  Count  of 
York,  afterwards  Connt  of  Poitou,  Otho  could  not 
have  lived  under  a  better  training  for  the  fostering  his 
hereditary  hatred  and  thirst  of  revenge  against  the 
house  of  Hohenstaufen,  or  for  the  love  of  chivalrous 
adventure.  He  had  nothing  to  lose,  an  imperial  crown 
to  win.  His  uncle,  Richard  of  England,  could  never 
iji.  use.  forget  his  imprisonment  in  Gennany,  and  the 
part  taken  by  the  Emperor  in  that  galling  and  dis- 
graceful transaction.  The  perfidy  and  avarice  of 
Henry  were  to  be  visited  in  due  retribution  on  his 
race.^  Otho  set  forth  on  his  expedition,  to  gain  the 
Imperial  crown,  well  furnished  with  English  gold,^ 
with  some  followers,  and  with  provisions  of  war.  In 
May  he  was  proclaimed  Emperor  at  Cologne ;  he  was 
declared  the  champion  of  the  Church :  he  owed  Ida 
election  to  a  few  Churchmen.  The  Archbishop  of  Co- 
logne either  represented,  or  pretended  to  represent,  be- 
sides his  own  vote,  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz.  Eng- 
lish gold  bought  the  avaricious  Archbishop  of  Treves. 
The  Flemish  nobles,  alhed  with  England,  were  almost 
unanimous  in  fevor  of  Otho ;  many  other  princes,  who 

1  By  Uie  English  Hcconnt  King  Ridiard  by  hia  money  initiated  the  pro- 
oeedinga  of  Archbishop  Adolph;  he  bought  the  crown  for  Otho:  "  Reit 
Ricbardus  dirlliia  et  cnnsiliis  pollens,  tantum  egit  mnneribaa  et  semis  etiia 
erga  Archepiscopum  ColoniiE  et  erga  proceres  imperii,  quod  omnibus  Hliii 
oniissiE,  Othonem  nepolem  SBum,  mine  strenuitatis  et  elegantis  corpuris 
adoksventem  elegerint-"  —  Radulph.  Coggeahal,  up.  Hartene,  y.  811. 
Philip  asserts  this  in  his  letter  to  the  Pope,  — Apud  Innoeent,  Epist.  i.  T4T. 

2  According  to  Arnold  of  Lubedt,  60,000  marks.  ■'  Qus  in  summariis 
ferebant  quinquaginta  deitrarii."  —  c.  vii.  17. 
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had  returned  from  the  Crusades  on  the  news  of  the 
Emperor's  death,  joined  either  from  love  of  war,  re- 
spect for  the  Church,  or  hatred  of  the  Hohenstaufen, 
the  growing  party, 

Nothing  can  be  more  sublime  than  the  notion  of  a 
great  supreme  religious  power,  the  representative  of 
God's  eternal  and  immutable  justice  upon  eartli,  ab- 
solutely above  all  passion  o»  interest,  interposing  with 
the  commanding  voice  of  authority  in  the  quarrels  of 
kings  and  nations,  persuading  peace  by  the  unimpeach- 
able impartiality  of  its  judgments,  and  even  invested  in 
power  to  enforce  its  unerring  decrees.  But  the  sub- 
limity of  the  notion  depends  on  the  arbiter's  absolute 
exemption  from  the  unextinguishable  weaknesses  of 
human  nature.  If  the  tribunal  commands  not  unques- 
tioning respect ;  if  there  he  the  slightest  just  suspicion 
of  partiality  ;  if  it  goes  beyond  its  lawful  province ;  if 
it  has  no  power  of  compelling  obedience  ;  it  adds  but 
another  element  to  the  general  confusion  ;  it  is  a  parti- 
san enlisted  on  one  side  or  the  other,  not  a  mediator 
conciliating  conflicting  interests,  or  overawing  the  col- 
lision of  factions.  Yet  such  was  the  Papal  power  in 
these  times :  often,  no  doubt,  on  the  side  of  justice  and 
humanity,  too  often  on  the  other ;  looking  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Church  alone,  assumed,  but  assumed  with- 
out ground  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  Christendom  and 
mankind  ;  the  representative  of  fallible  man  rather  than 
of  the  infallible  God.  Ten  years  of  strife  and  civil  war 
in  Germany  are  to  he  traced,  if  not  to  the  direct  insti- 
gation, to  the  inflexible  obstinacy  of  Pope  Innocent 
III, 

It  was  too  much  the  interest  of  both  parties  to  obtain 
the  influence  of  the  Pope  in  their  favor,  not  to  incline 
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them  outwardly  at  least  to  submit  their  claims  to  his 
investigation.  But  it  was  almost  as  certain  that  one 
party  at  least  would  not  abide  by  his  unfavorable  de- 
cree :  and  however  awful  the  power  of  excommunica- 
tion with  which  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  Pope 
would  endeavor  to  compel  obedience,  in  no  instance 
liad  the  spiritual  power,  at  least  in  later  days,  obtained 
eventual  success.  . 

Innocent  assumed  a  lofty  equity  ;  but  the  house  of 
oonduoiot  Henry  the  Lion  had  ever  been  devoted  to  the 
lunoceDt.  Pope ;  the  house  of  Swahia  ungovernable,  if 
not  inimical.  His  first  measure  against  Philip  was  one 
of  cautious  hostUity.  Philip  was  ah-eady  under  the  ban 
of  the  Church  —  I.  As  implicated  with  his  brother  in 
the  cruelties  exercised  against  the  family  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Tancred,  the  rival  favored  by  the  Pope  for  the 
throne  of  Sicily.  II.  As  having  held  by  Imperial  grant 
the  domains  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  to  which  the 
Feb.  1198.  Popes  maintained  their  right  by  anathema 
against  all  who  should  withhold  them  fram  the  See. 
The  Bishop  of  Sutri  was  sent  as  Legate  to  demand  of 
Phihp  the  immediate  release  of  Sybilla,  the  widow  of 
Tancred,  and  of  her  daughters,  who  were  imprisoned 
in  Germany,  as  well  as  of  the  Archbishop  of  Salerno 
their  partisan.  The  German  prelates  of  the  Rhine 
were  commanded  to  support  this  demand,  to  sequester 
the  goods  of  all  who  had  presumed  to  assist  lu  the  in- 
carceration of  an  Archbishop,  in  itself  an  act  of  sacri- 
lege.^ The  Chapter  of  Mentz,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Primate,  was  to  pronounce  an  interdict  not  only  on 
those  concerned  in  the  imprisonment,  and  the  whole 
city  in  which  it  liad  taken  place ;  but  also  to  bring 
1  £{iiat.  i.  S4,  2a. 
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under  the  ban  of  the  Church  all  Gfrnian  princes  who 
did  not  heai-tily  strive  for  their  release  :  if  satisfaction 
was  not  instantly  made,  the  ban  spread  over  the  whole 
of  Germany.^  Philip  himself  was  to  be  reminded  of 
his  state  of  excommunication,  as  usurper  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Church.  Only  on  his  giving  full  satis- 
faction on  both  points,  the  instantaneous  release  of  the 
prisoners,  especially  the  Archbishop  of  Salerno,  and  his 
surrender  of  all  the  lands  of  the  Roman  See,  was  the 
Bishop  of  Sutri  empowered  to  grant  absolution ;  other- 
wise Philip  could  only  receive  it  as  a  suppliant  from  the 
Pope  himself.  Thus  the  first  act  of  the  aspirant  to  the 
Empire  was  to  be  an  acknowledgment  of  almost  the 
highest  pretensions  of  the  Papal  supremacy,  a  condem- 
nation of  his  brother's  policy,  the  cession  of  the  lands 
of  the  Countess  Matilda,  Innocent  had  chosen  a  Ger- 
man by  birth,  perhaps  from  his  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, for  this  important  Legation,  in  full  confidence, 
no  doubt,  that  the  interests  of  the  Church  would 
qnench  all  feelings  of  nationality.  But  either  from 
this  nationality,  from  weakness,  or  love  of  peace,  the 
Bishop  of  Sutri  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by 
Philip  to  stretch  to  the  utmost,  if  not  to  go  beyond, 
his  instructions.  Philip  consented  in  vague  words  to 
the  amplest  satisfaction ;  and  on  this  general  promise, 
obtained  a  secret  absolution  from  the  Legate.  Inno- 
cent disclaimed  his  weak  envoy  ;  afterwards  degraded 
him  from  his  See,  and  banished  him  to  a  remote  monas- 
tery, where  he  died  m  shame  and  grief.^ 


>  It  »  TcaiarksbJe  that  IsDocent  dwells 
aflcminate  Siriliana,  who  had  beea  visitFi 
Of  tlie  GennBDS,  rather  thiiD  od  the  tyra 
Buna.  — Epiat.  3a. 

*  Ughelli,  Italia  Sncra,  i.  1275.    Worm) 
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Yet  Philip  stood  absolved  by  one  representing  the 
Papal  authority.  This  objection  to  the  validity  of  his 
election  was  removed ;  and  in  most  other  respects  hb 
superiority  was  manifest.  The  largest  and  most  pow- 
erful part  of  the  Empire  acknowledged  him  ;  bis  army 
was  the  strongest ;  the  treasures  which  his  brother  had 
brought  from.  Sicily  were  lavished  with  successful  prod- 
igality ;  his  garrison  aa  yet  occupied  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the  city  in  which  the  Emperors  were  crowned  ;  all  the 
sacred  regalia  were  in  liis  hands.  The  Rbenish  prel- 
ates and  the  nobles  of  Flanders  stood  almost  alone  on 
the  aide  of  Otho;  but  Richard  of  England  had  sup- 
plied him  with  large  sums  of  money  ;  and  with  tbe  aid 
joijio,  119B,  of  the  Flemish  princes  he  made  himself  ma»- 
ti^E^-™'^  ter  of  Ais-la-Chapelle,  and  was  crowned  in 
j^'ia  1198  ^^^''  '^''y  ^y  '^^  Archbishop  of  Cologne. 
Aug.15,  una.  Philip  celebrated  bis  coronation  at  Mentz, 
but  the  highest  Prelate  who  would  perform  this  rite 
was  a  foreigner,  at  least  not  a  German,  Aimo,  Arch- 
bishop of  the  Tarentaise. 

If  Richard  of  England  was  on  one  side  in  this  coa- 
PhiUp  test,  Philip  Augustus  of  France  was  sure  to 

of  fiMce.  be  on  the  other ;  and  besides  his  rivalry  with 
England,  the  King  of  France  had  personal  and  heredi- 
tary cause  for  hostility  to  Otho ;  and  with  the  bouse 
of  Hohenstaufen  he  had  ever  maintained  friendly  al- 
liance.^ 

Innocent  seemed  to  await  the  submission  of  the  canse 

1  Goclef.  Mon.  Arnold  I.uTieck.  See  Von  Baumer,  nl  p.  107.  Gen-. 
Tilb.  Tha  King  of  France,  wriljng  to  Ibe  Pope:  "  Ad  hfflc  cum  res  Angliie 
per  fan  et  nefaB  pccunift  Bui  medJuite  nepulem  anum  ad  imperialem  apicem 
conatur  intrudere,  voe  nuUatenus  intrnslDnein  iUsm,  si  plant,  debelis  ad- 
mittera,  quonlam  in  oiiprobrium  lOi'bnffl  nostra;  cognostitur  reiidmidare." 
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to  his  arbitration;  as  yet,  indeed,  he  was  fully  occupii^d 
with  the  affairs  of  Rome  and  Italy.  The  p„|^ 
friends  of  Otho,  who  could  well  anticipate  his  '"'">«'''■ 
favorable  judgment,  were  the  fii-st  to  make  tiieir  ajipeal. 
Addresses  were  sent  to  Rome  in  the  name  of  Richard 
King  of  England,  Count  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  the 
city  of  Milan,  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  liis  suffra- 
gans the  Bishops  of  Munster,  Minden,  Paderborn, 
Cambray  and  Utrecht,  the  Bishop  of  Strashurg,  the 
Abbots  of  Verden  and  Corvey,  Duke  Henry  of  Bra- 
bant, with  many  Abbots  and  Counts.  Most  of  these 
documents  promised  the  most  profound  submission  on 
the  part  of  Otho  to  the  Church  ;  specifically  abandoned 
the  detestable  practice'  of  seizing  the  goods  of  bish- 
ops and  abbots  on  their  decease,  and  pledged  all  the 
undeiTiigned  to  the  same  loyal  protection  of  the  Church 
and  all  her  rights.  The  answer  of  Innocent  was  coui^ 
teous,  but  abstained  fram  recognizing  the  title  of  Otho. 

The  civil  war  began  its  desolations.  Philip  at  first 
gained  great  advantages  ;  he  advanced  almost  ad.  iim, 
to  the  gates  of  Cologne  ;  and  retreated  only  on  the 
tidings  of  the  approach  of  a  powei'ful  army  from  Flan- 
ders. It  was  civil  war  in  its  most  barbarous  lawless- 
ness. Bonn,  Andemach,  and  other  towns  were  burned; 
it  is  said  that  a  nun  was  stripped  naked,  anointed  with 
honey,  rolled  in  feathers,  and  then  set  on  a  horse  with 
her  fiice  to  the  tail,  and  paraded  through  the  streets. 
Philip,  on  his  side,  wrought  by  indignation  from  his 
constitutional  mildness,  commanded  the  guilty  soldiera 
to  be  boiled  in  hot  water.  The  winter  suspended  the 
hostile  operations. 

Philip  himself  maintained  a  lofty  silence   towards 
"  CoDsuetudineiu  ilUm  detents bil em." 
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^H       Rome ;  he  would  not,  it  might  seem,  compromise  the 
^B       right  of  election  in  the  princes  and  prelates  of   the 
^H       realm,  by  what  might  be  construed  into  the  acknowl- 
^H        edged  arbitration  of  a  superior  authority.     A  year  had 
^H        now  passed  ;  the  war,  on  the  whole,  had  been  to  his 
^H       advantage ;  the  death  of  Richard  of  England  had  de- 
^H        prived   Otlio   of    bis  most  formidable  ally.      Innocent 
^H       could  no  longer  brook  delay;  without  his  aid  tbere  was 
^H       danger  lest  the  cause  of  Otho  should  utterly  fail.     His 
^H       expectations  that  both  parties  would  lay  the  cause  at 
^f       his  feet  were  disappointed ;  he  was  compelled  to  take 
the  initiative.      Uusummoned  therefore  by  general  con- 
sent, appealed  to  by  but  one  party,  he  ascended  as  it 
were  his  tribunal ;  in   a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  though  by  no  means  committing  himself,  he 
allowed  his  favorable  disposition  to  transpire  somewhat 
more  clearly.     In  an  address  to  the  Princes  and  Prel- 
ates, he  declared  his  surprise  that  a  cause  on   wliich 
depended  the  dignity  or  disgrace  of  the  Church,  the 
peace  and  unity  or  the  desolation  of  the  Empire,  had 
not  been  at  once  submitted  to  him,  in  whom  was  vested 
the  sole  and  absolute  right  of  determining  the  dispute 
in  tbc  first  and  last  resort.      It  was  bis  duty  to  admoi>- 

»ish  them  to  put  an  end  to  this  fatal  anarchy.  He 
would  adjudge  the  crown  to  him  who  should  unite  the 
greater  number  of  suffrages,  and  was  the  best  deserv- 
ing.' Tbe  merits  of  the  case  were  thus  left  to  no  ri^d 
rule  of  right,  but  vaguely  yielded  up  to  bis  arbitrary 
judgment.  Philip,  at  the  same  time,  found  it  expe- 
dient to  announce  bis  election,  not  to  submit  his  claim, 
to  the  Court  of  the  Pontiff'.^     He  wrote  &om  the  city 


^k    same 


of  Spires,  that  he  had  received  witli  due  honor  the 
Bishop  of  Sutri  and  the  Abbot  of  St.  Anastasia,  the 
tjnvoys  of  the  Pope.  He  liad  only  kept  them  in  his 
court  to  witness  the  course  of  aifairs.  He  sent  them 
now  to  annonnce  that  by  God's  merciful  guidance  all 
had  turned  out  in  his  favor,  tiie  obstacles  to  liis  eleva- 
tion were  rapidly  disappearing ;  he  entreated  his  Holi- 
ness to  turn  an  attentive  ear  to  their  report.  At  the 
same  time  came  an  address  from  the  princes  and  prel- 
ates ;  the  list,  both  of  ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  con- 
trasted strongly  with  the  few  names  which  had  sup- 
ported the  address  of  Otlio. 

Phihp  Augustus  of  France  supported  the  demands 
of  PhUip's  partisans.  Among  the  princes  were  the 
kings  of  Bohemia,  tlie  dukes  of  Saxony,  Bavaria, 
Austria,  Meran,  and  Lorraine,  the  margraves  of  Meis- 
sen, Brandenburg,  and  Moravia.  The  host  of  prelates 
was  even  more  imposing.  The  archbishops  of  Magde- 
burg, of  Treves  (who  had  perhaps  been  brought  back), 
and  Besan^on ;  the  Bishops  of  Ratisbon,  Freisingen, 
Augsburg,  Constance,  Eichatadt,  Worms,  Spires,  Brix- 
en,  and  Hildesbeim,  with  a  large  number  of  abbots, 
Uerzfeld,  Tegernsee,  Elwangen,  These  had  signed, 
but  there  were  besides  assenting  to  the  address,  Otho 
the  palatine  of  Burgundy  (Philip's  brother),  the  dukes 
of  Zahringen  and  Carinthia,  the  margraves  of  Land&- 
berg  and  Bohberg ;  the  palgraves  of  Thuringia,  Wit- 
tlesbach,  and  numberless  other  counts  and  nobles  :  the 
Patriarch  of  Aquileia,  the  Ai-chbishop  of  Bremen,  the 
Bishops  of  Vcrden,  Halherstadt,  Merseburg,  Naum- 
burg,  Osnaburg,  Bamberg,  Passau,  Coire,  Trent,  Metz, 
Toul,  Verdun,  Liege,  There  was  submission,  at  tlie 
same  time  something  of  defiance  and  menace,  in  their 
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^H      language.     They  declared  that  they  had  no  design  to 

^H      straitea  the  rights  of  the   holy   see ;   hut  they  urged 

^H      upon  the  Pope  that  ho  should  not  encroach  on  the 

^H      rights  of  the  Empire  ;  they  warned  him  against  hostil- 

^M       ity  towards  Markwaid  the  seneschal  of  tlie  Empire,  and 

declared  themselves  ready  after  a  short  repose,  with  the 

Emperor  at  their  head,  to  undertake  an  expedition  to 

Rome  in  great  force.^     The  Pope  repKed  to  the  princes 

■  and  prelates  that  he  had  heard  with  sorrow  of  the  con- 
tested election ;  he  should  be  prepared  to  join  the 
Emperor  who  had  been  elected  lawfully ;  he  should 
remember  rather  the  good  than  the  evil  deeds  of  the 
Emperor  ;  it  was  by  no  means  his  desire  to  trench  on 
his  temporal  rights,  but  to  act  fur  the  good  of  the  em- 
pire as  of  the  church.  They  would  judge  better  of 
hia  proceedings  against  Markwaid,  when  better  in- 
formed, and  when  tliey  had  closed  their  ears  against 
the  calumniators  of  the  Roman  see. 

Conrad  Archbishop  of  Mentz,^  the  Primate  of  Ger- 
many, of  noble  family,  venerable  for  his  age,  his  learn- 
ing, and  his  character,  had  been  absent  in  the  Holy 
Land  throughout  all  these  proceedings.  To  him,  sup- 
posing liim  to  be  yet  in  Palestine,  Innocent  addressed 
MsjB,  iiaa,  au  epistle^  wliich  explained  the  state  of  the 
contest,  manifestly'  with  a  strong  bearing  towards  Otlio  ; 
he  declared  that  all  his  measures  wore  for  the  greatness, 
not,  as  turbulent  men  asserted,  for  the  destruction  of 

1  The  date  of  this  addresa  of  the  German  princes  and  prelates  is  of  some 
importance.  Ilurter  places  it  in  11S9.  It  is  dated  at  Spires,  r.  Kal.  Jod. 
May  28.  Georgish  in  hie  Eegesta  asaigna  it  to  1198;  hut  if  bo,  it  preceded 
the  Goronatian  both  of  Olho  and  Philip.  Yon  Rauiner  places  it  m  hia  text 
in  1199,  in  hia  nots  ia  1198.    Bnehmer  m  1200. 

>  CooiBd  held  the  cardiDal  bishopric  of  St.  Sablno,  with  the  primacy  of 
Healz.  —  Epist.  ii.  293. 
list.  ii. 
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the  Empire.  He  enjoined  him  to  send  orders  to  his 
diocese,  that  all  the  ofScers,  the  ecclesiastics,  and  the 
barons  dependent  on  the  church  of  Mentz,  should  sup- 
port the  Emperor  approved  by  the  Holy  See.  Conrad 
had  already  set  out  for  Europe,  he  passed  Not.  a,  1199. 
through  Rome  ;  and  Innocent,  after  a  lonj^  conference, 
invested  him  in  full  authority  to  reestablish  peace  in 
Germany.  The  Primate,  on  his  part,  promised  to 
come  to  no  final  determination  without  sending  previ- 
ous information  to  the  Pope.  On  the  arrival  gi.  j^,,', 
of  Conrad  in  Germany  both  parties  consented  '*'*'■  ^"'^  ^" 
to  a  suspension  of  arms  until  St.  Martin's  Day. 

Both  contending  parties  sent  ambassadors  to  Inno- 
cent. Those  of  Otho  were  urgent,  implor-  EnibmeiM 
ing,  submissive.  In  every  respect  would  the  "  ''™°^' 
religious  Otho  submit  himself  to  the  wishes '^^^■^®°' 
of  the  Pope.  The  envoys  of  Philip  were  the  provost 
of  St.  Thomas  at  Strasburg,  and  a  subdeacon  of  the 
Roman  Church.  Perhaps  none  of  the  great  prelates 
would  trust  themselves  or  could  be  trusted  on  sucIj  a 
mission.  To  them  Innocent  seized  the  occasion  of 
proclaiming  in  a  full  consistory  of  Cardinals  the  su- 
premacy of  the  spiritual  over  the  temporal  power.  The 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament  was  cited  to  his  purpose. 
The  subordination  of  the  kingship  to  the  priesthood 
in  Melehisedec  and  Abraham ;  the  inferiority  of  the 
anointed  to  him  who  anoints ;  even  Christ  the  anointed, 
is  inferior  as  to  his  manhood,  to  the  Father  by  whom 
he  is  anointed.  Priests  are  called  gods,  kings  princes ; 
the  one  have  power  on  earth,  the  other  in  heaven  ;  one 
over  tlie  soul,  the  other  over  the  body  ;  the  priesthood 
is  as  much  more  wortliy  than  the  kingship  as  the  soul 
tlian  the  body.     The  priesthood  is  older  than  the  kuig- 
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of  Meiitz,  more  gi-ateful  to  the  Pope  than  Othi>,  for 
his  firm  protection  in  liis  days  of  weakness  and  disas- 
ter, accepted  the  legatine  commission,  and  with  the 
legatine  commission,  orders  to  puhlisli  the  excommuni- 
cation throughout  Germany.  The  kindred,  the  friends 
of  the  Hohcnstaufen,  heard  with  joy  that  the  Pope 
had  heen  roused  out  of  his  infatuated  attachment  to 
their  enemy  ;  rumors  were  industriously  spread  abroad 
that  Otho  meditated  a  heavy  taxation  of  the  Empire, 
not  escepting  the  lands  of  the  monasteries ;  that  as  ha 
had  expressed  himself  contemptuously  of  the  clergy, 
refusing  them  their  haughty  titles,  he  now  proposed  to 
enact  sumptuary  laws  to  limit  their  pomp.  The  arch- 
bishop was  to  travel  but  with  twelve  horses,  the  bishop 
with  six,  the  abbot  with  three.  By  rapid  degrees  grew 
up  a  formidable  confederacy,  of  which  Innocent  no 
doubt  had  instant  intelligence,  of  which  his  influence 
was  the  secret  moving  power.  Even  in  Italy  there 
were  some  cities  already  in  open  hostility,  in  declared 
alliance  with  Innocent  and  Frederick.  At  Lodi  Otho 
declared  Genoa,  Cremona,  Ferrara,  the  Margrave  Azzo 
under  the  ban  of  the  Empire.^  At  Nurem-  ^^0^011 
berg  met  the  Primate  and  the  Archbishop  of  ^^^ 
Treves  venturing  for  once  on  a  bold  measure,  the 
Arclibishop  of  Magdeburg,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Em- 
pire, the  Bishop  of  Spires,  the  Bishop  of  Basle,  the 
Landgrave  of  Thuriugia,  the  King  of  Bohemia,  and 
all  tlie  other  nobles  attached  to  the  house  of  Swabia. 
They  inveighed  against  the  pride  of  Otho,  his  ingrati- 
tude and  hostility  to  the  Pope ;  on  the  internal  wars 
which  again  threatened  the  peace  of  Germany.     The 

'  Franr.iec.  Pepin.  Murat.  ix.  640.     Gatvim.  Flamma,  xi.  G64.     Sicard. 
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diet  of  the  Empire  without  the  Pope's  previous  con- 
sent.' 

The  assembly  at  Boppart  in  the  previous  year  had 
come  to  nothing.  Otho  only  appeared,  neither  Philip 
nor  his  supporters  condescended  to  notice  tiie  summons. 
Again  the  war  broke  out,  and  raged  with  all  Jom,  1199. 
its  ferocity.  Philip  fell  on  the  hereditary  territories  of 
the  house  of  Guelf.  The  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg 
burned  Helmatadt ;  Henry,  the  brother  of  Otho,  rav- 
aged the  bishopric  of  Hildesheim,  and  threw  himself 
into  Brunswick,  now  besieged  by  Philip.  Philip  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  with  great  loss  and  dishonor ;  he 
returned  to  the  Rhine,  where  his  ally  the  Bishop  of 
Worms  was  wasting  the  country  round  hisoci.ar. 
own  city ;  he  obtained  a  powerful  ally  in  Conrad  of 
Scharfenech,  the  coadjutor  of  the  Bishop  of  Spires. 
The  death  of  the  peaceful  Primate,  Conrad  of  Mentz, 
destroyed  all  hopes,  if  hopes  there  were,  of  composing 
the  strife  by  amicable  negotiation.  A  double  election 
for  the  primacy  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
all-pervading  conflict.  Hardly  were  the  last  obsequies 
paid  to  the  remains  of  Conrad  when  the  CJiapter  met. 
Both  the  elected  prelates  were  men  of  noble  German 
race.  The  partisans  of  Philip  chose  Leopold  of  the 
house  of  Schonfield,  who  had  succeeded  his  uncle  in 
the  See  of  Worms.  Leopold  was  a  churchman,  strong 
in  mind,  strong  in  body,  vigorous  and  violent ;  no  less 
distinguished  for  the  qualities  of  a  warlike  leader  than 
an  able  prelate;  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  Italian 
wars,  and  at  least  had  not  restrained  his  soldiers  in  the 
plunder  of  churches :  his  enemies  described  him  as  a 
tyrant  rather  than  a  bishop ;  and  such  was  his  daring 

1  Epist.  vol.  i,  p.  691. 
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Sicily ;  the  restoration  of  his  anceatml  house  to  all  its 
ancestral  grandeur.  The  tender  remonstrances  of  his 
wife,^  who  hore  at  this  time  his  first-born  son ;  the 
grave  counsels  of  the  Sicilian  nobles,  reluctant  that 
Sicily  should  become  a  province  of  the  Empire,  who 
warned  him  against  the  perfidy  of  the  Germans,  the 
insecure  fidelity  of  the  Pope,  were  alike  without 
effect,'^  He  liastened  to  desert  his  sunny  Palermo 
for  cold  Germany ;  to  leave  his  gay  court  for  a  life 
of  wild  enterprise ;  all  which  was  so  congenial  to  the 
natural  impulses  of  his  character,  to  war  with  his  age, 
which  he  was  already  beyond.  Ever  after  Frederick 
looked  back  upon  his  beloved  Sicily  with  fond  regret ; 
there,  whenever  he  could,  he  established  his  residence, 
it  was  his  own  native  realm,  the  home  of  his  affections, 
of  his  enjoyments. 

The  Emperor  Otho  heard  of  the  proceedings  in  Ger- 
many ;  he  hurried  with  all  speed  to  repress  the  threats 
ening  revolt.^  As  he  passed  through  Italy,  he  could 
not  but  remark  the  general  estrangement ;  almost  ev- 
erywhere his  reception  was  sullen,  cold,  compulsorily 
hospitable.*  The  whole  land  was  prepared  to  fall  off. 
Appalling  contrast  to  his  triumphant  journey  but  two 
or  three  years  before !    In  Germany  it  was  still  more 

1  Frederick  had  been  married  aifijleen  (o  Constaatia,  widow  of  K,  Eme- 
tic irf'  Hungary,  daughter  of  Alfonso  King  uf  Arragon,  in  Aug.  t20B. 
BtHTj  VII.  wai  bom  early  in  1913. 

a  Chronic.  Crsberg.  Ctron.  Fobs.  Not.  MuraL  vii.  88T. 

■Otho  cum  totam  Cere  si  bi  Apulinm  sulijuga<<ijet,  audito  quod  quidun 
ItaliBB  priutipes  ibi  rebflhxverant  mandalu  apostolico,  rEgnuni  fe«tlnnl 
egreditur  mense  Kovembris.  — Kic.  S.  Germ.  Ctaron.  Foss.  Not.  FraiieiBe. 
Pepin. 

*  Gravis  Italii-is,  Alemannia  grsvior,  liueB  stiigit  Alemanniffi;  a  nalifi  utl 
principi  oeeurritur,  nulii  gtalus  exi^ipitur.  —  Conrad  de  Faborin,  Canon.  8. 
Galli,  Pertz,  xi.  p.  ITO.  Tbe  author,  a  monk  of  8.  QiU,  deacrib^  Pmi- 
erick'B  reception  at  hia  monaster;-. 
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gloomy  and  threatening.  He  smnmoned  a  diet  at 
uucb4  Frankfort ;  eighty  nobles  of  all  orders  assem- 
!*"■  '  bled,  one  bishop,  the  Bishop  of  Halbcrstadt.^ 
fried  of  Mentz,  now  Papal  Legate,  with  Albert  of 
Magdeburg,  declared  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  Die- 
trich of  Heinsberg,  deposed  from  his  see  under  the  pre- 
"  ' '  i  oppression  of  the  clergy  and  the  monks. 
Frt.  27,121.  Adolph,  the  former  archbishop,  the  most  pow- 
erful friend,  the  most  traitorous  enemy  of  Otho,  ap- 
peared in  the  city,  "was  welcomed  widi  open  arms  by 
the  clergy,  and  resumed  the  see,  as  he  declared,  with 
the  sanctioji  of  the  Pope.  War,  desolating  lawless 
war,  broke  out  again  throughout  Gennany.  The 
Duke  of  Brabant,  on  Otho's  retreat,  surprised  Liege; 
plundered,  massacred,  respected  not  the  churches;  their 
ii»j8.  altars  were  stripped;  their  pavements  ran 
with  blood :  a  knight  dressed  himself  in  the  bishop's 
robes  and  went  througli  a  profane  mockery  of  ordina- 
tion to  some  of  his  freebooting  comrades.  The  bishop 
was  compelled  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance.  He  soon 
fled  and  pronounced  an  interdict  against  the  Duke  and 
his  lands.     The  Pope  absolved  him  from  bis  oath. 

Otho  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  propitiate  the  ad- 
herents of  the  house  of  Swabia.  In  Nordhausen  he 
Aug.  1, 1212,  celebrated  with  great  pomp  his  nuptials  with 
Beatrice  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Philip,  to  whom 
i  boon  long  betrothed.  This  produced  only  more 
bitter  hatred.  Four  days  after  the  marriage  Beati-ice 
died.  The  darkest  rumors  spread  abroad :  she  had 
been  poisoned  by  the  Italian  mistresses  of  Otho, 
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Frederick  in  the  mean  time,  almost  without  attend- 
ants, with  nothing  which  could  cal!  itaelf  an  army,  aet 
off  to  win  the  imperial  crown  in  Germany.  At  Rome 
he  was  welcomed  by  the  Pope,  the  Cardinals,  Manh,  ism. 
and  the  senate.  He  received  from  Popo  Innocent 
counsel,  sanction,  and  some  pecuniary  aid  for  his  enter- 
jjrise.  Four  galleys  of  Genoa  conveyed  him  with  his 
I'etinue  from  Ostia  to  that  city,  placed  under  ^  i  (^ 
the  han  of  the  Empire  by  Otho.  Milan  was"'"^^' 
faithful  to  lier  hatred  of  the  Hohenstaufen  ; '  he  dared 
not  venture  into  her  territory ;  the  passes  of  Savoy 
were  closed  against  him  j  he  stole  from  friendly  Pavia 
to  friendly  Cremona.  He  arrived  safe  at  the  foot  of 
the  pass  of  Trent,  but  the  descent  into  the  Tyro!  was 
guarded  by  Otho's  partisans.  He  turned  obliquely,  by 
difficult,  almost  untrodden  passes,  and  dropped  down 
upon  Coire.  Throughout  his  wanderings  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Bari  was  his  faithfiil  companion.  Arnold, 
Bishop  of  Coire,  in  defiance  of  the  hostile  power  of 
Como,  which  belonged  to  the  league  of  Milan,  wel- 
comed him  with  loyal  hospitality.  The  warlike  Abbot 
of  St.  Gall  had  sworn,  on  private  grounds,  deep  hatred 

I  to  Otho:  he  received  Frederick  with  open  arms.  At  St. 
Gall  he  heard  that  Otho  was  hastening  with  his  troops 
to  occupy  Constance.  At  the  head  of  the  knights, 
the  liegemen  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Gall,  Fred-  Aug«.i. 
erick  made  a  I'apid  descent,  and  reached  Constance 
three  hours  before  the  forces  of  Otho.  The  wavering 
Bishop,  Conrad  of  Tegernfeld,  declared  against  the  ex- 
-r 
msl 
; 


1  Cmnpare  letter  or  Inaocent  rebnking  Milan  far  her  HttacluiiBat  [o  Otho 

onis  retribuit.  —  EpIsL  i!.  693,  Oct.  31,  1312,  There  i»  e  very 
Dunt  of  the  Lombard  politics  on  this  occasion  in  t)ie  Chronicnti 
n,  p.  37.     PiKcenza  ever  sided  with  Milan. 
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communicated  Otho;  Constance  closed  its  gates  against 
him.  That  rapid  movement  won  Frederick  th«  Em- 
pire. At  Basle  be  was  welcomed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Strasburg  at  the  head  of  1500  knights.  All  along  the 
Rhine  Germany  declared  for  him ;  he  had  but  to  wait 
the  dissolution  of  Otho'a  power ;  it  crumbled  away  of 
itself.  The  primate  Siegfried  of  Ment£,  secured  Meniz 
and  Frankfort ;  even  Leopold  the  deposed  Bishop  of 
Worms,  the  rival  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  the  turbulent 
and  faithliil  partisan  of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen, 
was  permitted  to  resume  his  See  of  Worms.'  Frederick 
itoe.a.  was  chosen  Emperor  at  Frankfort,  and  held 

rah.  a.  tiis  court  at  Ratlsbon.  Otho  retired  to  his 
patrimonial  domains  in  Saxony ;  he  was  still  strong  in 
the  north  of  Germany ;  the  south  acknowledged  Fred- 
erick. On  the  Lower  Rhine  were  some  hostilities,  hut 
between  the  rivals  for  the  Empire  there  was  no  great 
battle.  The  cause  of  Frederick  was  won  by  Phihp 
Augustus  of  France.  Philip  had  welcomed,  and  had 
entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  Frederick.^  The 
King  of  England,  the  Count  of  Flanders,  and  the 
other  Princes  of  the  Lower  Rhine  airayed  themselves 
Ktj  XI,  U14.  in  league  with  Otho.  The  fatal  battle  of 
Bouvines  broke  almost  the  last  hopes  of  Otho ;  he 
retired  again  to  Brunswick;  made  one  bold  uicursion, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  Bishop  Waldemar  seized  on 
A.B.1SU-  Hamburgh.  But  to  his  enemies  was  now 
added  the  King  of  Denmark.  Again  he  retreated  to 
the  home  of  his  fathers,  passed  the  last  thi-ee  years  of 


1  Uopold  had  b 
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life  in  works  of  piety  and  the  foundation  of  religious 
houses.  Long  before  his  death  Frederick  had  juiy  26. 
received  the  royal  crown  from  the  hands  of  M*y  i^»  ^217. 
Siegfried  of  Mentz  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  He  was  now 
undisputed  King  and  Emperor,  in  amity  with  the 
Church ;  amity  hereafter  to  give  place  to  the  most 
obstiny.te,  most  fatal  strife,  which  had  yet  raged  be- 
tween the  successor  of  St.-  Peter  and  the  successor  of 
the  Caesars. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

INNOCENT   AND  PHILIP  AUGUSTUS  OF   FRANCE. 

The  kingdom  of  France  under  Philip  AngustoB 
almost  began  to  be  a  monarchy.  The  crown  had  risen 
in  strength  and  independence  above  the  great  vassals 
who  had  till  now  rivalled  and  controlled  its  authority. 
The  Anglo-Norman  dukedom,  which,  under  Henry  U., 
in  the  extent  of  its  territory  and  revenues,  its  forces, 
its  wealth,  with  his  other  vast  French  territories,  had 
been  at  least  equal  to  that  of  France,  had  gradually 
declined;  and  Philip  Augustus,  the  most  ambitions, 
unscrupulous,  and  able  man  who  had  wielded  the 
sceptre  of  France,  was  continually  watching  the  feuds 
in  the  royal  family  of  England,  of  the  sons  of  Henry 
against  their  father,  in  order  to  take  every  advantage, 
and  extend  his  own  dominions.  With  Philip  Augustus 
Innocent  was  committed  in  strife  on  different  grounds 
than  in  the  conflict  for  the  German  empire.  The  Em- 
perors and  the  Popes  were  involved  in  almost  inevitable 
wars  on  account  of  temporal  rights  claimed  and  adhered 
to  with  obstinate  perseverance,  and  on  account  of  the 
authority  and  influence  to  be  exercised  by  the  Emperor 
over  the  hierarchy  of  the  realm.  The  Kings  of  France 
were  constantly  laying  themselves  open  to  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Pontifi^  by  the  irregularity  of 
their  lives.     The  Pope  with  them  assumed  the  high 


function  of  assertor  of  Christian  morals  and  of  the 
Baiictity  of  the  marriage  tie,  as  the  champion  of  injured 
and  pitiable  women.  To  him  all  questions  relating  to 
matrimony  belonged  aa  arbiter  in  the  last  resort ;  he 
only  could  dissolve  the  holy  sacrament  of  marriage ; 
the  Pope  by  declaring  it  indissoluble,  claimed  a  right 
of  enforcing  its  due  observance.  Pope  Crelestine  had 
bequeathed  to  his  successor  the  difficult  affair  of  the 
marriage  of  Philip  Augnstus ;  an  affair  whicli  gave 
to  Innocent  the  power  of  dictating  to  that  haughty 
sovereign. 

Isabella  of  Hainault,  the  first  wife  of  Philip  Augus- 
tus,  the    mother    of   Louis   VIII.,   had    diedA.n.  u«i. 
before     the    king's    departure    for    the    Holy  Dbo. 27,1101. 
Land.     Three  years  after  his  return  lie  de-  *-p-  um. 
termined  on  a  second  marriage.     Some  connection  had 
sprung  up  between  the  kingdoms  of  Denmark  and  of 
France.     Denmark  was  supposed  to  inherit  from  Ca- 
nute   the    Groat  claims    on    the    crown    of   England ; 
^_     claims  which,  however  vague  and  obsolete,  miglit  bo 
^H   made  use  of  on  occasion  to  disturb  the  realm  of  his 
^H  hated  rival ;  his  rival  as  possessing  so  large  a  part  of 
^*     France,  his  personal   rival    throughout  the  Crusades, 
Richard  of  England.     Richard  was  now  a  prisoner  in 
Gtermany ;  if  Philip  had  no  actual  concern  in  his  im- 

Iprisonment,  he  was  not  inactive  in  impeding  his  hbera- 
tion.  Rumor  spoke  loudly  of  the  gentle  manners,  the 
exquisite  beauty,  especially  the  long  bright  hair,  of 
Iiigeburga,  the  sister  of  the  Danish  king.  Philip  sent 
to  demand  her  in  marriage ;  it  was  said  that  he  asked 
as  her  dowry  the  rights  of  Denmark  to  the  throne  of 
England,  a  fleet  and  an  army  to  be  at  his  disposal  for  a 
year.  The  prudent  Canute  of  Denmark  shrunk  from 
fe _1 
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ft  war  with  England,  but  proud  of  t}ie  royal  connection, 
consented  to  give  the  sum  of  10,000  marks  with  his 
sister.  Ingeburga  arrived  in  France,  Pliilip  Auguatia 
hastenwl  to  meet  her  at  Amiens ;  that  night,  it  was  a»- 
U4rUo(i(  serted  by  the  ijueen  but  strenuously  denied  by 
iB(cfu[^  Fliili|>,  he  consummatwl  the  marriage.  The 
next  morning,  during  the  coronation,  the  king  was  seen 
to  shudder  and  turn  pale.  It  was  soon  known  tliat  he 
had  conceived  an  unconquerable  disgust  towards  his 
new  queen.  Every  kind  of  rumor  spread  abroad. 
He  was  supposed  to  have  found  some  loathsome  per- 
sonal defect,  or  to  have  suspected  her  parity  ;  some 
spoke  of  witcheraft,  others  of  diabolic  influence.'  He 
proposed  to  send  her  baek  at  once  to  Denmark ; 
her  attendants  refused  the  disgraceful  office  of  accom- 
panying her  shamed  and  repudiated  to  her  brother. 
Ingeburga  remained  in  France,  or  in  the  neighboring 
Flanders ;  while  the  king  sought  means  for  the  disso- 
lution of  this  inauspicious  marriage.  Some  of  Iiis 
courtiers,  as  might  be  expected,  lu-ged  him  to  indulge 
his  will  at  all  hazards ;  others,  the  more  sober,  to  strug- 
gle against  his  aversion.  He  is  said  a  second  time  to 
have  entered  her  chamber ; '  by  her  account  to  hard 
exercised  the  rights  of  a  husband,  hut  this  he  again 
denied.  Her  ignorance  of  the  language,  and  her  awk- 
ward manners,  strengthened  his  repugnance.  The  only 
means  of  dissolving  the  sacrament  of  marriage  was  to 
prove  its  invalidity.  The  Church  had  so  extended  the 
prohibited  degrees  of  wedlock  that  it  was  not  difficult 

I  Gula,  ch.  xlviii.  tuggureate  diibulo.    Snuli   u  the  caiue  ■asigned  bf 
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bj  ascending  and  descending  the  different  lines  to  bring 
any  two  persons  of  the  royal  houses  within  some  rela- 
tionship. A  genealogy  was  soon  fi-amed  by  which 
Philip  and  his  queen  were  brought  within  these  de- 
grees,' The  obsequious  clergy  of  France,  witli  the 
Archbishop  of  Rheims  at  their  head,  pronounced  at 
once  the  avoidance  of  tlie  marriage.  The  humili- 
ating tidings  were  brought  to  Ingeburga ;  she  under- 
stood but  imperfectly,  and  could  scarcely  a.d.  U93. 
speak  a  word  of  French.  Slie  cried  out  —  "  wicked, 
wicked  France  1  Rome,  Rome  I  "  She  refused  to 
return  to  Denmark :  she  was  shut  up  in  the  convent 
of  Beaurepaire,  where  her  profound  piety  still  further 
awoke  compassion,  especially  among  the  clergy.^  Philip 
Augustus  aiFected  to  disdain,  but  used  every  violent 
measure  to  impede,  her  appeal  to  Rome. 

Philip's  violent  passions  did  not  rest  in  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  marriage  with  Ingeburga ;  he  sought  to 
fill  her  place.  Yet  three  nobly  bom  maidens  refused 
the  hand  of  the  King  of  France,  either  doubting  the 
legality  of  any  marriage  with  him,  or  disdaining  to 
expose  themselves  to  his  capricious  rejection  ;  among 
them  was  the  daughter  of  Herman  of  Thuringia, 
Otho's  most  powerful  adherent  in  his  conflict  for  the 
empire.      At  length,  Agnes,   the   beautiful   daughter 


^  8t«pbcii  of  Tonrnaj  wrote  in  ber  behatf  to  tbe  Cardmai  Art^biahop  of 
Bheims.  His  scriptural  and  classical  Imowlcdge  is  exhausted  in  Hading 
examples  tot  her  wisdom  and  bcaat;.  "  Pulcra  facie,  sed  pulcnor  fide, 
uiab  juvencuU  sed  animo  cana;  pwne  discrim  Barr^  matorior.  Roohele 
gntior,  A1U1&  devotior,  Sasanng  ca^lior."  He  adds,  "nan  iletbrmior 
HbIbuS,  non  abjecljor  Polyiena."  She  never  sat,  hut  always  stood  ai 
knelt  in  ber  onttorv.  "  If  tbe  Abasuerus  of  France  would  but  righlly  an- 
"      "  "       "f  with  her,  she  would  be  his  E9ther."  —  Apud  Baluz.  Miscell. 
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of  Bertholdt,   Duke   of  Meran,  a  partisan  of  Philip, 

hazarded  the  dangerous  step.  The  passion  of 
""*"■  Philip  for  Agnes  was  as  intense  as  his  hatred 
of  Ingeburga  :  towards  her  hia  settled  aversion  became 
cruel  persecution.  She  was  dragged  about  from  con- 
vent to  convent,  from  castle  to  castie,  to  compel  her  to 
abandon  her  pertinacious  appeal  to  Rome.  Agnes  of 
Meran,  by  her  fascinating  manners,  no  less  than  by 
her  esquisite  beauty,  won  the  hearts  of  the  gallant 
chivalry  of  France,  as  well  as  of  their  impetuotu 
King.  She  rode  gracefully,  slie  mingled  in  all  the 
sports  and  amusements  of  the  court,  even  in  the  chase ; 
3  severe  clergy  were  almost  softened  by  her  prevail- 
ing charms.  The  King  of  Denmark  pressed  the  cause 
of  his  injured  sister  before  Pope  Coelestine.  The  Pon- 
tiff sent  a  Legate  to  France.^  The  King  haughtily 
declared  that  it  was  no  business  of  the  Pope's.  The 
clergy  of  France  were  cold  and  silent,  not  inclined 
to  offend  their  violent  sovereign.  Ccelestine  himself 
wanted  courage  to  provoke  the  resentment  of  a  mon- 
arch so  powerful  and  so  unscrupulous.  So  stood  afl^irs 
at  the  death  of  Ccelestine.  Almost  the  first  act  of  In- 
nocent after  his  accession,  was  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Paris,  in  which,  after  enlarging  on  the  sanctity  of  mar- 
riage, he  expresses  his  profound  sorrow  that  hia  beloved 
son  Philip,  whom  he  intended  to  honor  with  the  high- 
est privileges,  had  put  away  and  confined  in  a  cloister 

'  To  (he  same  year,  probably  before  the  mwriaf-e  to  Agnea,  belongs  the 
letter  of  Ingebm-ga  (apod  Balunium,  Miscell,  iii.  21).  In  this  she  asaerta 
Iliatlbne  years  before  the  ilate  she  had  been  inarried  to  Philip  AnguBtni; 
that  be  had  exercised  the  rights  of  a  husband;  that  she  was  Tinw  a  priaoiieT 
in  a  lonely  castlBj  thai  the  king  despised  the  letters  of  his  holiness,  retoBed 
to  hmr  the  cardinals,  and  disregardod  the  admonitions  of  his  preUtes  and 
religious  men. 
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his  lawful  wife,  endangering  thereby  his  fame  and  sal- 
vation. The  King  is  to  be  warned,  that  if  his  only 
son  should  die,  as  he  cannot  have  legitimate  offspring 
by  her  whom  he  has  superinduced,  his  kingdom  would 
pass  to  strangers.  Innocent  attributes  to  this  crime 
of  the  King  a  famine  which  was  affecting  Sept.  iios, 
France ;  he  expresses  his  reluctance,  at  the  same  time 
hia  determination,  to  take  stronger  measures  in  case  of 
the  contumacy  of  the  King.'  How  fiir  the  Bishop  of 
Paris  fulfilled  fhe  Pope's  commands  is  unknown.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year  the  Pope  sent  as  his  Legate 
to  France,  Peter  of  Capua,  Cardinal  of  St.  Maria  in 
Vi&  Lattl,  afterwards  known  as  the  Cardinal  of  St. 
Marcellus.  The  legate's  commission  contained  three 
special  charges,  each  of  which  might  seem  highly  be- 
coming the  head  of  Christendom.'  I.  To  establish 
peace  between  the  Kings  of  France  and  England.  II. 
To  preach  a  new  crusade.  III.  To  compel  the  King 
to  receive  his  unjustly  discarded  wife.  Innocent,  in 
his  letter  to  the  King,  is  silent  as  to  the  marriage ;  his 
tone  is  peremptory,  commanding  not  persuading  peace. 
If  Philip  Augustus  does  not  humbly  submit  to  the  moni- 
tion of  the  legate  within  a  prescribed  time,  the  realm, 
is  to  be  placed  under  an  interdict  —  an  interdict  which 
will  suspend  all  sacred  offices,  except  the  baptism  of 
infants,  and  the  absolution  of  the  dying.  Any  clerk  who 
shall  presume  to  violate  the  interdict  is  to  be  amerced  by 
the  loss  of  his  benefices  and  his  order.  The  hatred  of 
Philip  Augustus  and  of  Eichard  was  deep,  inveterate, 

I  Epist.  1,  cccxIt.,  to  the  BrchbiahoiH,  &c.,  of  FrsDce  to  receive  the  Leg- 
ale; ccdv.  ta  the  King  of  France.  As  Chriat's  Vicegerent  the  Pope  ii 
bound  Id  enfiircc  peace;  his  argument  fhr  peace  in  Europe  is,  that  war  m%j 
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^H  and  aggravated  by  the  suspicion,  if  Dot  the  certaintj  on 
^H  the  part  of  Richard,  that  his  rival  of  France  was  not  iin- 
^^K  concerned  in  his  long  imprisonment.  But  at  this  junct- 
^H  nre  peace  was  convenient  to  Philip;  he  accepted  the 
^H  Papal  mediation.  Richard  was  more  refractory  ;  but 
^H  even  Richard,  embarrassed  with  the  payment  of*  his 
^H  ransom,  involved  in  the  doubtful  affaii-a  of  Flanders, 
^H  eager  for  the  cause  of  Otho  in  Germany,  was  disposed 
^H  to  bow  before  the  menace  of  a  Papal  interdict,  or  to 
^H  conciliate  the  favor  of  Innocent.^  A  truce  was  agreed 
^B"       Fact  upon    for   five    years ;     the    Legate    was    to 

^H  S^iTnd  watch,  and  visit  with  spiritual  penalties  the 
^H  "laFraiioo.  violation  of  the  truce.  The  Crusade  was 
^K  preached  with  some  success.  The  Counts  Theobald 
of  Troyes,  Lonis  of  Blois,  Baldwin  of  Hainault,  the 
Connt  of  St.  Pol,  the  Bishops  of  Troycs  and  of  Sois- 
sons,  and  one  or  two  Cistercian  abbots  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons, and  took  up  the  Cross. 

But  to  the  command  to  receive  again  the  hated  Inge- 
burga,  and  to  dismiss  the  beloved  Agnes  of  Meran, 
Philip  Augustus  turned  a  deaf  and  contemptuous  ear. 
The  Cardinal  dared  not  any  longer  delay  to  execute 
the  peremptory  mandate  of  tlie  Pope.  This  mandate, 
brief  and  impei'ious,  allowed  some  discretion  as  to  the 
time,  none  as  to  the  manner  of  enforcing  obedience. 
"  If  within  one  month  after  your  communication  the 
King  of  France  does  not  receive  his  queen  with  con- 
jugal affection,  and  does  not  treat  her  with  due  honor, 
inierdtet.  you  sliall  siibject  his  whole  realm  to  an  inter- 
dict ;  an  interdict  with  all  its  awful  consequences." 
Twice  before,  for  causes  relating  to  marriage.  Kings  of 
France  had  been  under  the  Papa!  censure  ;  but  excom- 
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munication  Bmote  only  the  persons  of  Robert  I.  and  his 
Queen  Bertha ;  that  against  Philip  I.  and  Beltrada 
laid  under  interdict  any  city  or  place  inhabited  by  the 
guilty  couple.^  Papal  thunders  had  grown  in  terror 
and  in  power ;  they  now  struck  kingdoms.  The  Leg- 
ate' BummDned  a  council  at  Dijon.  There  dk.  g,  lies, 
appeared  the  Archbishops  of  Rheims,  of  Lyons,  of 
Besangon,  of  Vienne,  eighteen  bishops,  with  many 
abbots,  and  high  dignitaries  of  the  Church.  Two  pre- 
sumptuous ecclesiastics,  who  had  been  sent  to  cite  the 
King,  were  turned  ignominiously  out  of  doors  ;  mes- 
sengers however  appeared  from  the  King,  protesting  in 
his  name  against  all  further  proceedings,  and  appealing 
to  the  Pope.  The  orders  to  the  Legate  were  express  to 
admit  no  appeal.  On  the  seventh  night  of  the  council 
was  pronounced  the  interdict  with  all  its  appalling  cir^ 
cumstances.  At  midnight,  eacli  priest  holding  a  torch, 
were  chanted  the  Miserere  and  the  prayers  for  the  dead, 
the  last  prayers  which  were  to  be  uttered  by  the  clergy 
of  France  during  the  interdict.  The  cross  on  which 
the  Saviour  hung  was  veiled  with  black  crape ;  the 
relics  replaced  within  the  tomhs ;  the  host  was  con- 
sumed. The  Cardinal  in  his  mourning  stole  of  violet 
pronounced  the  territories  of  the  King  of  France  under 
the  ban.  All  religious  offices  from  that  time  ceased ; 
there  was  no  access  to  heaven  by  prayer  or  offering. 
The  sobs  of  the  aged,  of  the  women  and  children,  alone 
broke  the  silence.  The  interdict  was  pronounced  at 
Dijon  ;  some  short  delay  was  allowed  before  it  was 
publicly  promulgated  in  the  presence  of  the  clergy  at 
Vienne.  So  for  the  Injustice  of  the  king  towards  his 
queen  the  whole  kingdom  of  France,  thousands  of  im- 
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mortal  bouIs  were  cut  off  I'l'om  those  uiL-ans  of  grace, 
which  if  not  absolutely  neoessary  (the  scanty  mercy 
of  the  Church  allowed  the  baptism  of  infants,  the  ex- 
treme unction  to  tlie  dying),  were  so  powerfully  con^ 
(lucive  to  eternal  salvation.  An  interdict  was  not  like 
a  war,  in  which  the  subjects  suffer  for  the  iniquities, 
perhaps  the  crimes  of  their  kings.  These  are  bis  acts 
aa  a  monarch,  representing  at  least  in  theory  the  na- 
tional will.  The  interdict  was  for  the  sin  of  the  man, 
the  private  individual  sin.  For  that  sin  a  whole  na- 
tion at  least  thought  itself  in  danger  of  eternal  dam- 
nation. 

"  O  how  horrible,  how  pitiable  a  spectacle  it  was  (bo 
writes  one  who  had  seen  and  shuddered  at  the  work- 
ings of  an  interdict)  in  all  our  cities  I  To  see  the  doors 
of  the  churches  watched,  and  Christians  driven  away 
from  them  like  dogs ;  all  divine  offices  ceased ;  the 
sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  was  not 
offered  ;  no  gatliering  together  of  the  people  as  wont 
at  the  festivals  of  the  saints :  the  bodies  of  the  dead  not 
admitted  to  Christian  burial,  but  their  stench  infected 
the  air,  and  the  loathsome  sight  of  them  appalled  the 
living ;  only  extreme  unction  and  baptism  were  allowed. 
There  was  a  deep  sadness  over  the  whole  realm,  while 
the  organs  and  the  voices  of  those  who  chanted  God's 
praises  were  everywhere  mute."  ^ 

Of  the  clergy  of  France,  some  in  servile,  or  in  awe- 
struck obedience,  at  once  suspended  all  the  offices  of 
the  church.  The  Bishops  of  Paris  (the  Archiepisco- 
pate  of  Sens  was  vacant),  of  Senlis,  Soissons,  Amiens, 
Arraa,  the  Canons  of  Sens,  being  more  immediately 
under  royal  jurisdiction,  ventured  on  timorous  repre- 
>  Radulpb.  Coggeitial.  Chroa.  Anglic,  ipiid  Mirteae,  v. 


sentations,  "  The  people  were  in  a  stale  of  pious 
insurrection.  They  iiad  assembled  round  the  churches, 
and  foi-ced  the  doore ;  it  was  impossible  to  repress  their 
determination  not  to  be  deprived  of  their  services, 
their  tutelary  saints,  their  festivals.  The  King  threats 
ened  the  clergy  with  the  last  extremities."  Innocent 
rejected  tlieir  I'rivolous  excuses,  'which  betrayed  their 
weak  faith  ;  the  Church  must  no  longer  labor  under 
this  grievous  scandal ;  all  who  had  not  fulfilled  the 
Papal  mandate  before  Holy  Thui-sday  were  to  answer 
for  it  at  Rome,  But  some  sense  of  national  indepen- 
dence, some  compassion  for  their  people,  some  fear  of 
the  King,  induced  others  to  delay  at  least  the  full  obe- 
dience, the  Archbishop  of  Riieims,  the  Bishops  of 
Laon,  Noyon,  Auxerre,  Beauvais,  Boulogne,  Chartres, 
Orleans.  The  Bishop  fif  Auxerre  was  the  boldest,  he 
aspired  through  the  King  to  the  vacant  archbishopric 
of  Sena  I ' 

Philip  Augustus  was  not  of  a  spirit  to  brook  these 
encroachments ;  and  his  haughty  temper  was  inflamed 
by  his  passion  for  Agnes  of  Meran.  He  broke  out  into 
paroxysms  of  fiiry.  "  By  the  sword  joyeuse  of  Charle- 
magne "  (we  recognize  the  language  of  the  Romances 
of  the  Trouveres),  "  Bishop,"  so  he  addressed  the 
Bishop  of  Paris,  "  provoke  not  my  wrath.  ][^^  ^^ 
You  prelates,  provided  you  eat  up  your  vast  ^'""''- 
revenues,  and  drink  the  wines  of  your  vineyards,  trouble 
yourselves  little  about  the  poor  people.     Take  care  that 

II  do  not  mar  your  feasting,  and  seize  your  estates."'' 
iGeBta,6e. 
'  Gesta,  Chronique  de  St.  Denig.  Among  tho  oioW  curious  illuslratiem 
of  theagsisapoBin.wriclen  by  Giles  C"rbeil,ph)^ici«u  of  Philip  Augutout, 
sT  C93fi  hexameter  linGx.  Corbeil  wbb  before  knawn  by  paeiDn  on  subjeet* 
relating  to  his  proferaion.  Thia  atm  poem  has  bat  renntly  biiqb  to  ligfat ; 
I l_ 
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He  swore  that  he  had  rather  lose  half  his  dominions 
than  part  from  Agues  of  Mcran,  who  was  Besb  of  his 
He  expelled  many  of  tlie  ecclesiastics,  who  dared 
to  obey  the  Pope,  from  their  benefices,  and  escheated 
all  their  property.  The  King's  officers  broke  into  the 
palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Senlis,  carried  off'  his  horses, 
habiliments,  and  plate.  Ingcburga  was  seized,  dragged 
from  her  cloister,  and  imprisoned  in  the  strong  castle 
of  Etampes.*  But  the  people,  oppressed  by  the  heavy 
exactions  of  Philip  Augustus,  loved  him  not ;  their 
affections,  as  well  as  their  religions  feelings,  were  with 
the  clergy.     The  barons  and  high  vassals  threatened  ; 

It  wu  nricten  probably  under  HoDorios  III.  aboDI  1319,  but  refen  to  the 
timea  of  Inaocoot.  It  is  a  furious  aatirs  against  the  pride,  liucuiy,  and  ir- 
ictigloiuDeBs  of  the  French  hicrarcb}'.  The  Legale  uadsr  Innocenl,  Car- 
dlnal  Gualo  of  Tercelli,  ia  not  spared;  — 


□Il'iui  gtat!xB  eanvloiD, 


Qu^a  ucn  coDjugU  pLetl4UB  nltSKula  rnngoDt                     ^H 

Hutal  el  .Ldll  ilrinl  nsul.  Juri..                                            ^m 

1V»  l«n™,  p«llo  ao.=.l,  «od.™n1«  ™hn,.                         ^ 

SliDpltdbua  verbis,  hortatlbui  slqUK  muliiiSt                         ^H 

In  the  ace 

unt  of  this  poem,  bvM.T.Ls  C]aTC,in  the<aB.'tome  of  Iha 

Hist.  Littrr 

aire  do  la  Frante,  will  be  found  fluipla  illuatradons  of  this  speech 

of  Philip  A 

ugustua;  on  the  dress,  the  table,  (be  habit  and  manners  of  the 

hiBTBToh;. 

The  poem  is  called  "  Geru  Pigra,  'Icpa  jriitpo,"  p.    837,  tt 

mq. 

'  Addilio 

a  a  Chruniquc  de  St.  Denia. 

t}\ey  actually  began  to  rise  up  in  arms.  Innocent  might 
seem  to  have  acted  witli  sagacious  policy,  and  to  have 
taken  the  wise  course  to  humiliate  the  King  of  Prance. 
With  strange  mercy,  while  he  smote  the  innocent  sub- 
jects of  Philip,  the  more  awful  sentence  of  personal 
excommunication  was  still  suspended  over  the  King's 
head  and  that  of  Agnes  of  Meran  ;  it  was  reserved  for 
a  last,  a  more  crushing  blow,  but  one  perhaps  which 
might  have  led  to  perilous  consequences.  He  had  even 
(he  boasts  of  his  lenity)  spared  the  uncle  of  the  King, 
the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  had  dared  to  pronounce 
the  dissolution  of  the  marriage.^ 

Philip,  alarmed  at  the  mutinous  movements  among 
the  people,  at  length  sent  certain  ecclesiastics  and 
knights  to  llome,  to  complain  of  the  harsh  proceedings 
of  the  Legate;  to  declai'e  himself  ready  to  give  sure- 
ties that  he  would  abide  by  the  sentence  of  the  Pope. 
"  What  sentence  ?  "  sternly  exclaimed  the  Pope,  "  that 
which  has  been  already  delivered,  or  that  which  is  to 
be  delivered  ?  He  knows  our  decree :  let  him  put 
away  his  concubine,  receive  his  lawful  wife,  reinstate 
the  bishops  whom  he  has  expelled,  and  give  them  satis- 
fection  for  their  losses;  then  we  will  raise  the  interdict, 
receive  his  sureties,  examine  into  the  alleged  relation- 
ship, and  pronounce  our  decree."  The  answer  went 
to  the  heart  of  Agnes  of  Meran  ;  it  drove  the  king  to 
fury.  "  I  will  turn  Mohammedan  !  Happy  Saladin, 
he  has  no  Pope  above  him  1  "  But  without  the  support 
of  the  princes  and  prelates  of  the  realm  even  the 
haughty  Philip  Augustus  must  how.     He  summoned  a 
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parliament  at  Paris;  it  was  attended  by  all  tlie  gi-eat 
vassals  of  the  crown,  Agnea  appeared  in  her  beauty, 
as  when  she  liad  distributed  the  prizes  of  valor  at 
Compiegne ;  in  her  sadness  (says  a  chronicler  of  the 
day),'  like  tlie  widow  of  Hector  before  the  Greeks 
(she  was  far  gone  with  child).  The  barons  sat  mute, 
not  a  sword  flashed  from  its  scabbard.  "  What  is  to 
be  done?"  demanded  the  King.  "Obey  the  Po|ie,  dis- 
miss Agnes,  receive  back  Ingeburga."  So  appalled 
WOTe  tliB  nobles  of  France  by  the  Papal  interdict. 
The  King  turned  bitterly  to  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims, 
and  demanded  whether  the  Pope  had  declared  his  dia- 
flolution  of  tlie  marriage  a  mockery.  The  prelate  de- 
nied it  not.  "  What  a  fool  wert  thou,  then,  to  utter 
such  a  sentence  I "  The  King  sent  a  new  embassy  to 
Rome.  Agnes  of  Merun  addressed  a  touching  epistle 
to  the  Pope.  "She,  a  stranger,  the  daughter  of  a 
Christian  prince,  had  been  married,  young  and  igno- 
rant of  the  world,  to  the  King,  in  the  face  of  God  and 
of  the  Church;  she  had  borne  him  two  children.  She 
cared  not  for  the  crown,  it  was  on  her  husband  that  she 
had  set  her  love.  Sever  me  not  from  him."  The  in- 
flexible Pope  deigned  no  reply.  Innocent  sent  the 
Cardinal  of  Ostia,  a  kinsman  of  the  King  of  France, 
one  of  his  most  trusted  counsellors,  in  compliance  with 
the  King's  suppliant  request,  as  the  Legate  to  France. 
Hia  instructions  were  full  and  explicit :  he  was  to  da- 
mand  complete  satisfaction  for  the  dispossessed  clergy, 
the  banishment  of  the  concubine  ("  the  German  adul- 

1  Gul.  Brito.  I  have  consulted  Capefigue's  Philippa  Auguate,  bat  with 
the  care  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  read  that  rapid  bat  incxatt  wrhar. 
Thin,  however,  was  hia  first  and  hest  worli.  There  are  some  important  lat- 
lers  on  the  Bubjcct  in  Langebek.  Rcrum  Danitarum  Scriplurus. 
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teress  "  she  is  called  by  some  of  the  coarser  writers), 
not  only  from  the  palace  but  from  the  realm  ;  the  pub- 
lic reception  of  Ingeburga ;  an  oath  and  sureties  to 
abide  by  the  sentence  of  the  Church.  The  Cardinals 
(Octavian  of  Ostia  was  accompanied  by  John  of  Co- 
lonna)  were  received  in  France  in  a  kind  of  trembling 
yet  undisguised  triumph ;  they  came  to  deliver  the  land 
from  its  curse.  At  Vezelay  they  were  met  by  tlie  great 
prelates  and  clergy  of  the  realm ;  the  King  received 
them  at  Sens  with  the  utmost  respect ;  he  promised 
satisfaction  to  the  Churchmen,  was  reconciled  to  the 
Bishops  of  Paris  and  Soissons.  To  the  King's  castle 
of  St.  Leger  came  the  cardinals,  the  prelates  j  and  in 
their  train  Ingeburga.  The  people  thronged  round  the 
gates :  but  the  near  approach  of  Ingeburga  seemed  to 
rouse  again  all  the  King's  insuperable  aversion.^  The 
Cardinals  demanded  that  the  scene  of  reconciliation 
should  be  pubhc  ;  the  negotiation  was  almost  broken 
off;  the  people  were  in  wild  despair.  At  last  the  King 
seemed  to  master  himself  for  a  strong  effort.  With 
the  Legates  and  some  of  the  churchmen  he  visited  her 
in  her  chamber.  The  workings  of  his  countenance  be- 
trayed the  struggle  within  :  "  The  Pope  does  me  vio- 
lence," he  said.  "  His  Holiness  requires  but  justice," 
answered  Ingeburga.  She  was  led  forth,  presented  to 
the  Council  in  royal  apparel ;  a  faithful  knight  oounoii  nt 
of  the  King  came  forward,  and  swore  that  sapi.';,  1200. 
the  King  would  receive  and  honor  her  as  Queen  of 
France,  At  that  instant  the  clanging  of  the  belb  pro- 
claimed the  raising  of  the  interdict.  The  curtains  were 
withdrawn  from  the  images,  from  the  crucifixes ;  the 
doors  of  the  churches  flew  open,  the  multitudes  streamed 
1  EplBt.  ili.  140.    Apud  du  Thell. 
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in  to  satiate  their  pioas  desires,  which  had  been  sup- 
pressed for  seven  months.  The  news  spread  througliout 
France;  it  reached  Dijon  in  sis  days,  where  the  edict 
first  proclaimed  was  abrogated  in  fonn.  Nothing, 
however,  could  induce  Philip  Augustus  to  live  with 
Ingebiirga  as  his  wife.  He  severed  himself  from  Ag- 
nes of  Meran,  now  a  third  time  about  to  become  a 
mother.  It  is  said  that  at  their  parting  interview  their 
passionate  kisses,  sobs,  and  mutual  protestations  were 
heard.  Her  pregnancy  was  ao  fer  advanced  that  she 
could  not  leave  the  kingdom  ;  she  retired  to  a  castle  in 
Normandy;  the  serfe  weie  said  to  see  her  pale  form 
wandering,  with  wild  gestures  and  dishevelled  hair, 
upon  the  battlements.  She  brought  forth  a  son  in  sor- 
row ;  he  received  the  fitting  name  of  Tristan. 

The  Legates  appointed  a  Council  for  the  solemn  ad- 
judication of  the  cause.  It  was  to  meet  at  Soiasona 
at  a  time  fancifully  fixed  at  sis  months,  six  days,  and 
six  hours  from  the  date  of  the  summons.  The  King 
of  Denmark  and  the  Archbishop  of  Lund  were  cited 
to  the  support  of  the  cause  of  the  Danish  princess. 
But  in  the  mean  time,  with  all  outward  show  of  honor, 
Ingeburga  was  but  a  more  stately  prisoner.  She  com- 
plained to  the  Pope  of  the  favor  shown  by  the  Legate 
to  the  King :  Octavian  bad  been  flattered  and  softened 
by  the  recognition  of  his  relationship  to  Philip.  Inno- 
cent himself  addressed  the  cardinals  in  language,  which 
delicately  suggested  his  dissatisfaction.  If  the  Pope 
was  not  yet  content  with  his  victory  over  the  King, 
the  prelates,  and  clergy,  who  had  refused  instantane- 
ous and  complete  obedience  to  the  interdict,  must  be 
punished  with  the  most  abject  humiliation.  The 
Archbishop  of  Rheiras,  the  Bishops  of  Chartres,   of 
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Orleans,  Melun,  Noyon,  Beauvais,  and  Auxerre  were 

compelled  to  appear  at  Rome  (the  aged  and  the  in- 
firm were  alone  permitted  to  appear  by  their  proc- 
tors) to  express  their  contrition  and  obtain  absolution 
at  the  feet  of  the  Pontiff.  The  Pope  prohibited  the 
promotion  of  Hugo,  the  refractory  Bishop  of  Auxerre, 
to  the  Archbishopric  of  Sons.* 

The  Council  of  Soissons  met  at  the  appointed  time 
in  great  pomp.  The  Cardinal  Octavian  pre-  cnuneii  or 
sided  at  first,  without  awaiting  the  arrival  mh.  a,  iaii. 
of  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Paul.  The  King  entered  the 
city  on  one  side ;  Ingeburga  took  up  her  dwelling  in 
the  convent  of  Notre  Dame.  She  was  received  with 
the  honors  of  a  Queen.  On  the  side  of  the  King 
appeai-ed  a  great  number  of  learned  lawyers,  who 
pleaded  at  considerable  length  the  nulHty  of  the  mar- 
riage ;  the  Archbishop  of  Lund  and  the  Danish  am- 
hassadors  declared  that  they  were  present  when  the 
messengers  of  Phihp  demanded  Ingeburga  in  mar- 
riage ;  having  sworn  in  his  name  that  he  would 
marry  her  and  crown  her  as  soon  as  she  entered  his 
realm.  They  produced  the  oath.  "  We  arraign  you, 
King  of  France !  therefore,  of  perjury,  of  breach  of 
faith ;  wo  appeal  from  the  Lord  Octavian,  your  kins- 
man, in  whom  we  have  no  trust,  to  the  Pope."  Oc- 
tavian requested  them  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
Cardinal  of  St.  Paul.  "  We  have  appealed  to  the 
Pope,"  they  said,  and  departed.  But  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Cardinal  John  the  cause  went  on.  Ten  bishops 
and  several  abbots  pleaded  for  Ingeburga.  But  an 
unknown  champion  appeared  in  the  lists,'  and  bore 
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away  the  prize  in  defence  of  tlie  injured  beauty,  Ag- 
nes of  Meran.  He  was  an  ecclesiastic  of  unpretend- 
ing demeanor,  but  such  was  the  perspicuity,  the  learn- 
ing, and  the  fervor  of  his  speech,  that  the  assembly 
sat  in  wonder.  He  disappeared  at  the  end.  So 
ran  the  legend  of  this  unknown  priest,  who  came  to 
the  rescue  of  the  Queen  of  France.  But  there  seemed 
no  end  to  the  inexhaustible  arguments  —  they  had  sat 
fourteen  days;  the  cardinals,  the  audience  showed  signs 
of  impatience :  they  were  strangely  and  suddenly  re^ 
leased.  One  morning  the  King  rode  up  to  the  Coun- 
cil ;  he  declared  that  he  would  receive  and  live  with 
Ingeburga  as  his  wife.  At  once  she  was  mounted 
behind  him ;  and  the  King  rode  off  with  liis  hated 
spouse  through  the  wondering  streets,  without  bidding 
larewcll  to  tlie  perplexed  cardinals.  The  Council  was 
at  an  end.  The  Cardinal  John  returned  to  Rome. 
The  Cardinal  Octavian  remained  in  France, 

The  motive  of  this  extraordinary  act  of  Pliilip  Au- 
gustus was  unknown  in  his  own  days.  But  in  all 
probability  he  was  informed  that  his  beloved  Agnes 
of  Meran  was,  if  not  actually  dying,  not  likely  to 
live.  Some  superstitious  fears  arising  from  her  death, 
some  remorse  which  might  awaken  in  the  hour  of 
affliction,  some  desire  to  propitiate  the  Church  towards 
the  object  of  his  love,  and  to  procure  availing  prayers 
for  her  salvation  ;  above  all,  that  which  lay  nearest 
to  his  heart,  and  was  the  object  which  he  pressed 
most  earnestly  soon  after  her  death,  the  legitimation 
by  the  Pope  of  the  children  which  she  had  home 
i,  may  have  determined  the  impetuous  monarch  to 
this  sudden  change,  if  not  of  feeling,  of  conduct.  To 
the  legitimation  of  his  sons  the  Pope  consented.     But 


